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INSPIRATION  AND  INTERPRETATION. 


At  last  a  crisis  has  arrived  !  The  trumpet  has  been 
blown ;  and  has  given  no  uncertain  sound.  The 
foundation  of  the  Church — the  Word  of  God — has, 
it  is  said,  been  openly  attacked ;  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  and  that  of  the  Church,  have  both  been  directly 
assaulted ;  both,  it  is  said,  will  be  in  imminent  danger, 
if  the  Essays  and  Reviews  are  allowed  to  prevail. 
A  series  of  Seven  Sermons,  from  the  University 
pulpit,  has  accordingly  been  preached,  addressed  prin- 
cipally to  the  Undergraduates ;  and  nothing,  we  think, 
has  ever  issued  from  the  Church  of  England  of  such 
supreme  importance  on  the  subject  of  Divine  Inspira- 
tion. As  far,  however,  as  regards  the  Inspiration 
and  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Noble,*  in  his 
work  on  Plenary  Inspiration,  long  since  maintained 
the  same  general  principles  with  those  of  Mr.  Burgon. 
Without  reference,  however,  to  this  topic,  we  thank 
Mr.  Burgon  for  his  services  to  the  cause  of  Truth ; 
although  we  feel  that  his  main  position  is  so  strong, 
that   he  might   have  afforded  to  discuss  the   ques- 

*  The  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  Assertedj  and  the 
Principles  of  their  Composition  Invesfigatedj  with  a  view  to  the  Re/u- 
iatUm  of  aU  objections  to  their  Divinity.  In  Six  Lectures.  By  the 
Ber.  S.  Noble.    Third  Edition. 
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tion  in  a  far  more  respectful  and  amicable  spirit  to- 
ward the  Essayists  and  Reviewers.  It  is,  however, 
but  just  that  we  should  listen  to  his  reasons  for  plain 
speaking ;  and  accordingly  the  following  remarks  are 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  what  has  been  preached 
from  a  University  pulpit,  and  this  very  recently 
(p.  57) :- 

— "  The  record  of  the  Apostle  is  express  and  emphatic : — 
*  All  Scripture  (every  book  of  the  Bible)  is  given  by  inspiration 
qf  God.*  In  the  face  of  such  testimony,  by  the  way,  we  deem 
it  not  a  little  extraordinary  to  be  assured  (by  an  individual 
who  has  acquired  considerable  notoriety  within  the  last  few 
months)  that '  for  any  of  the  higher  or  supernatural  views  of 
Inspiration,  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  Gospels  or  Epistles.'* 

"  Strange  to  say,  there  is  a  marvellous  indisposition  in  man 
to  admit  the  notion  of  such  a  heaven-sent  message.  Not  to 
dispute  with  those  who  deny  Inspiration  altogether,  (for  that 
would  be  endless,)  there  are  many, — and  we  fear,  a  daily  in- 
creasing number  of  persons, — who,  admitting  Inspiration  in 
terms,  yet  so  mutilate  the  notion  of  it,  that  their  admission 
becomes  a  practical  lie.  *  St.  Paul  was  inspired,  no  doubt, 
so  was  Shakspeare.*  He  who  says  this,  intending  no  quibble, 
declares  that  in  his  belief  St.  Paul  was  not  inspired  at  all. 

"But  this  is  a  monstrous  case,  with  which  I  will  not  waste 
your  time.  Far  more  numerous  are  they,  who,  admitting  that 
the  authors  of  the  Bible  were  inspired  in  quite  a  different 
sense  from  Homer  and  Dante,  are  yet  for  modifying  and 
qualifying  this  admission  after  so  many  strange  and  arbitrary 
fashions,  that  the  residuum  of  their  belief  is  really  worth 
very  little.  One  man  has  a  mental  reservation  of  exclusion 
in  favour  of  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  or  the  Book  of 
Esther,  or  of  Daniel. — Another  is  content  to  eliminate  from 

*  Rev.  B.  Jowett,  in  Essays  and  Reviews^  p.  345. 
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the  Bible  those  passages  which  seem  to  him  to  run  counter 
to  the  decrees  of  physical  science;  the  history  of  the  Six 
Days  of  Creation, — of  the  Flood,— of  the  destruction  of 
Sodom, — and  of  Joshua's  address  to  Sun  and  Moon. — An- 
other regards  it  as  self-evident  that  nothing  is  trustworthy 
which  savors  supremely  of  the  marvellous ; — as  the  Tempta- 
tion of  our  first  parents, — the  Manna  in  the  Wilderness, — 
Balaam  reproved  by  the  dumb  Ass, — and  the  history  of 
Jonah. — There  are  others  who  cannot  tolerate  the  Miracles 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  more  timid  explain 
away  as  much  of  them  as  they  dare.  What  remains,  troubles 
them.  The  more  logical  sweep  them  away  altogether.  A 
miracle  (they  say)  cannot  be  true,  because  it  implies  a  viola- 
tion of  the  fixed  and  immutable  laws  of  Nature. 

"And  then  (so  strangely  constituted  are  some  men's  minds), 
there  are  not  a  few  persons  who,  without  exactly  denying  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  in  any  of  its  more  marvellous  portions 
— (for  that  would  be  an  inconvenient  proceeding), — are  yet 
content  to  regard  much  of  it  as  a  kind  of  inspired  myth. 
This  is  a  class  of  ally  (?)  with  whom  one  really  knows  not 
how  to  deal.  The  man  does  not  reason.  He  assumes  his 
right  to  disbelieve,  and  yet  will  not  allow  that  he  is  an  un- 
believer. The  world  is  singularly  indulgent  toward  persons 
of  this  unphilosophical,  illogical,  presumptuous  class. 

"  Now  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  all  these  different 
kinds  of  objectors,  on  some  subsequent  occasion.  But  I 
shaU  be  rendering  the  younger  men  a  far  more  important 
service  if,  to-day,  I  address  my  remarks  to  a  different  class 
of  objectors  altogether :  that  far  larger  body,  I  mean,  who, 
without  at  all  desiring  to  impugn  the  Inspiration  of  God's 
Oracles,  yet  make  no  secret  of  their  belief  that  the  Bible  is 
full  of  inaccuracies  and  mis-statements.  These  men  ascribe 
a  truly  liberal  amount  of  human  infirmity  to  the  authors  of 
the  several  Books  of  the  Bible ;— slips  of  memory,  miscon- 
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ceptions,  imperfect  intelligence,  partial  illumination,  and  so 
forth; — and,  under  one  or  other  of  those  heads,  include 
whatever  they  are  themselves  disposed  to  reject.  The  writers 
who  come  in  for  the  largest  share  of  this  indulgence,  are  the 
Evangelists ;  because  the  historians  of  our  Lord's  life  having 
happily  left  us  four  versions  of  the  same  story,  and  often 
three  versions  of  the  same  transaction,  the  evidence  whereby 
they  may  be  convicted  of  error  is  in  the  hands  of  all.  Truly 
mankind  has  not  been  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity. 
You  will  seldom  hear  a  gospel  difficulty  discussed,  without  a 
qoiet  assnmption  on  the  part  of  the  reverend  gentleman  that 
he  knows  all  about  the  matter  in  question,  but  that  the  Evan- 
gelist did  not.  His  usual  method  is  calmly  to  inform  us  that 
it  is  useless  to  look  for  strict  consistency  in  matters  of  minute 
detail ;  that  general  agreement  between  the  four  Evangelists 
there  does  exist,  and  that  ought  to  be  enough.  The  inevit- 
able inference  from  his  manner  of  handling  the  Gospels,  is, 
that  if  his  actual  thoughts  could  find  candid  expression,  we 
should  hear  him  address  their  blessed  authors  somewhat  as 
follows:  *You  are  four  highly  respectable  characters,  no 
doubt ;  and  you  mean  well.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
persons  of  your  condition  in  life  should  have  described  so 
many  intricate  transactions  so  minutely  without  making 
blunders.  I  do  not  say  it  unkindly.  I  often  make  blunders 
myself, — I,  who  have  a  'clearness  of  understanding,'  a  'power 
of  discrimination  between  different  kinds  of  Truth,'*  unknown 
to  the  Apostolic  age!'. . .  Of  course  the  preacher  does  not  say  ail 
this.  He  has  too  keen  a  sense  of '  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.* 
And  so  he  puts  it  somewhat  thus : — *  While  we  are  disposed 
to  recognize  substantial  agreement,  and  general  conformity  in 
respect  of  details,  among  the  synoptical  witnesses  in  their 
leading  external  outlines,  we  are  yet  constrained  to  withhold 
our  unqualified  acceptance  of  any  theory  of  Inspiration,  which 

*  Dr.  Temple  in  Enays  and  Reviews,  p.  25. 
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sfaould  claim  for  these  compilers  exemption  from  the  oscitancy, 
and  generally  from  the  infirmities  of  humanity.' . . .  This  sounds 
fine,  you  know ;  and  is  thought  an  ingenious  way  of  wrapping 
up  the  charge  which  the  reverend  preacher  brings  against  the 
Evangelists ; — of  having,  in  plain  terms, — made  blunders. 

"  It  will  be  convenient  that  we  should  narrow  the  ground 
to  this  single  issue,  for  the  time  is  short.  And  in  the  re- 
marks I  am  about  to  offer,  I  shall  not  imitate  the  example 
of  those  preachers  who  dress  out  an  easy  thought  in  a  super- 
fluity of  inflated  language,  only  in  order  that  its  deformity 
may  escape  detection.  Be  not  surprised  if  I  speak  to  you 
this  morning  in  uncommonly  plain  English ;  for  I  am  deter- 
mined that  the  simplest  person  present  shall  understand  at 
least  what  /  mean.  The  dignity  of  the  blessed  Evangelists, 
who  walked  with  Jesus,  and  whom  Jesus  loved, — the  dignity 
of  that  Gospel  which  I  believe  to  be  penetrated  through  and 
through  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, — for  ihat,  I  confess  to 
a  most  unbounded  jealousy.  As  for  the  'dignity  of  the 
pulpit,'  I  hate  the  very  phrase !  It  has  been  made  too  often 
the  shield  of  impiety  and  the  cloke  of  dulness. 

"To  begin,  then:  Is  it,  I  would  ask  you,  a  reasonable 
anticipation  that  the  narrative  of  one  inspired  by  God  would 
prove  full  of  inconsistencies,  mis-statements,  slips  of  memory; 
or,  indeed,  that  it  should  contain  any  mis-statements,  any 
inaccuracies  at  all?  What,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
an  inspired  and  an  uninspired  writing — the  Word  of  God 
and  the  word  of  man  P" 

In  the  sequel  of  the  same  discourse^  Mr.  Burgon 
makes  some  remarks  on  the  alleged  opposition  be- 
tween Science  and  Theology ;  and  afler  observing 
that  Theology  is  itself  a  Science, — nay,  the  queen 
and  mistress  of  all  other  Sciences,  but  that  the  latter 
have  become  insubordinate,  he  observes  (p.  80)  : — 
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*'  When  Language  impugns  those  Oracles  which  she  was 
hired  to  decipher,  and  pretends  to  doubt  the  Inspiration  of 
that  Book  of  which,  confessedly,  she  barely  understands  the 
grammar;  when  Hist 017  and  Chronology  cry  out  that  the 
annals  of  Theology  are  false,  and  her  record  of  Time  a  fable; 
— that  the  Deluge,  for  instance,  is  an  old  wife's  story,  and 
the  economy  of  times  and  seasons  a  human  fabrication ; — 
when  Astronomical  and  Mechanical  Science  strut  up  to  the 
throne  whereon  sits  the  Ancient  of  Days, — prate  to  Him  (the 
first  Author  of  Law)  about  the  '  supremacy  of  law,'  and  tell 
Him  to  His  face  that  His  miracles  are  things  impossible; 
when  Physiology  insinuates  that  mankind  cannot  be  descended 
from  one  primaeval  pair,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs 
cannot  be  such  as  they  are  recorded  to  have  been ;  when  the 
pretender  to  Natural  Philosophy*  gravely  assures  us  that  we 
ought  not  to  pray  for  fair  weather,  because  the  weather 
depends  not  upon  '  arbitrary  changes  in  the  will  of  God,'  bui 
upon  laws  as  fixed  and  certain  '  as  the  laws  of  gravitation,' — 
which,  mark  you.  Sirs,  is  no  longer  a  dry  verbal  speculation, 
but  is  nothing  less  than  an  invasion  of  that  inner  chamber 
where  you  or  I  have  retired  to  pour  out  the  fulness  of  an 
aching  heart  in  prayer  that  God  would  prolong,  if  it  may  be, 
the  life  of  the  dearest  thing  we  have  on  earth,  and  rudely  to 
bid  us  rise  from  our  knees  and  be  silent,  for  that  the  health 
of  man  depends  not  on  the  will  of  Gt)d,  but  on  fixed  physio- 
logical laws;  lastly,  when  the  pretender  to  Geological  skill 
denies  the  authenticity  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, — which 
is  to  deny  the  Inspiration  of  all  the  rest,  and  therefore  of  the 
whole  Bible, — and  thus  to  rob  life's  weary  pilgrim  of  that 
rod  and  staff  concerning  which  he  has  many  a  time  exclaimed 
*They  comfort  me!* — whenever,  as  now,   such   things   are 
spoken  and  printed, — not  in  a  comer,  and  by  insignificant 
persons,  and  in  ambiguous  language ;  but  in  plain  English, 

*  See  Mr.  Kingslejr's  Sennon  on  **  Prayer  for  Fair  Weather." 
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by  clergymen  and  scholars  in  authority,  openly  in  the  face  of 
God*8  sun ; — then  it  is  high  time,  even  for  the  humblest  and 
least  among  you, — if  no  man  of  mark  will  speak  up  and 
speak  out  for  God's  truth, — to  deliver  a  plain  message  with 
that  freedom  which  Englishmen  hold  to  be  a  part  of  their 
birthright.  It  should  breed  no  offence,  I  say,  if  the  most 
unworthy  of  God's  servants,  here,  before  you  all, — before 
these  younger  men  especially,  who  have  been  drawn  hither  by 
the  fame  of  your  piety  and  your  learning,  and  who  have  been 
entrusted  to  your  guardianship  through  the  precious  years  of 
early  manhood,  with  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  you 
would  give  them  to  eat  not  only  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
but  also  largely  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life, — in  this 
Holy  House,*  too,  where  he  received  his  commission,  and 
vowed  before  God  and  man  that  he  would  *  be  ready  (the 
Lord  being  his  helper),  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  drive 
away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's 
Word :' — before  mch  an  audience,  and  in  such  a  place,  it 
must  and  shall  be  lawful  for  me  solemnly  to  denounce  as  false 
and  deadly,  full  of  nothing  but  pernicious  consequence,  that 
system  of  practical  Infidelity  which  enjoys  such  unhappy 
popularity  at  this  hour;  which,  under  the  mask  of  Science, 
and  under  the  specious  name  of  Progress,  is  spreading  like  a 
fatal  contagion  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  which,  if  suffered  to  go  nuchas tised  and  unchecked,  will 
end  by  shaking  both  the  Altar  and  the  Throne !  .  .  .  Look 
well  to  it.  Sirs,  if  you  care  for  the  safety  of  the  Ark  of  God. 
For  my  part, — like  one  of  old  time,  whose  words  I  am  not 
worthy  to  take  upon  my  lips, — *  I  cannot  hold  my  peace,  be- 
cause thou  hast  heard,  O  my  soul,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
the  alarm  of  war  !* 

"The  case  is  not  altered, — rather  is  it  made  worse, — if 
this  hostility  to  God's  truth  proceeds  from  persons  bearing 
♦  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
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Orders  in  the  English  Church.  (*  0  my  soul,  come  not  thou 
into  their  secret !')  The  case  is  not  altered :  for  the  require- 
ments of  Physical  Science  are  still  the  plea ;  and  divines,  in 
no  sense,  these  men  are,  however  unsuccessful  they  may  prove 
in  establishing  their  claim  to  the  title  of  phUoaophers  either. 
Nay,  Sirs,  suffer  one  of  yourselves  to  ask  you,  whether  these 
disgraceful  developments  are  not  the  lawful  result  of  your 
own  incredible  system,  of  sending  forth,  year  by  year,  men 
to  be  teachers  and  professors  of  Divinity, — to  whom  you  have 
yet  never  imparted  any  theological  training  whatever.'* 

Mr.  Burgon  observes^  in  a  note^  that  this  com- 
plaint is  a  very  old  one^  as  may  be  seen  in  Bishop 
Pearson's  Minor  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  429,  where  great 
lamentation  is  made  over  the  neglected  study  of  Theo- 
logy. The  answer  to  this  has  been,  that  Oxford  is 
not  properly  a  Theological  University ;  and,  besides, 
that  the  deficiency  has  been  attempted  to  be  supplied 
by  Diocesan  Theological  Colleges — institutions  how- 
ever which  will  be  of  little  avail,  so  long  as  Theology 
itself  is  in  so  unsettled  a  state. 

There  are  other  remarks  in  these  Sermons  express- 
ing a  strong  reprobation  of  the  teaching  contained 
in  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  but  which,  unhappily, 
are  so  vehement,  if  not  personal,  that  although  de- 
livered from  the  University  pulpit,  we  think  it  better 
not  to  admit  them  into  these  pages.  The  Essays  and 
Reviews  have  their  mission,  say  what  we  may  against 
them.  The  writers  have  honestly  spoken  out  their 
real  sentiments,  and  have  faithfully  indicated  the  goal 
toward  which  modern  Theology  has  for  a  long  time 
been  tending.  One  thing,  accordingly,  is  obvious, 
that  the  Preacher  is  not  one  of  those  who  look  with 
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placid  indifference  upon  the  present  crisis  :  he  is  not 
one  of  those  easy,  let-alone  divines  who  think  that 
too  much  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  subject,  and 
that  it  has  been  argued  into  a  fictitious  importance 
by  pugnacious  opponents.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  be  aware  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  fact,  viz.,  that 
there  is,  for  some  reason,  a  falling  off  in  the  supply 
of  candidates  for  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
at  least  among  young  men  of  ability.  Some  have 
attributed  this  to  the  present  unsettled  state  of  The- 
ol<^, — some  to  the  spread  of  positive  Infidelity. 
Hence  one  reason,  doubtless,  for  which  these  Lec- 
tures on  the  Inspiration  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible  are  so  earnestly  addressed  to  Undergraduates. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  general  principles  of  In- 
spiration  and  Interpretation  which  these  Sermons 
advocate,  and  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  them. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  Mr.  Burgon  is  very  explicit ;  and  takes  care 
to  guard  his  readers  against  the  popular  error,  that 
man  and  not  God  is  the  author  of  the  Bible.  ''  I 
invite  you,'*  says  he,*  "  as  the  only  intelligible 
view  of  the  matter, — your  only  alternative,  unless 
you  resolve  to  run  the  risk  of  the  most  irrational 
rationalism, — to  take  this  high  view  of  Inspiration  : 
to  believe  concerning  the  Bible,  that  it  is  in  the 
most  literal  sense  imaginable,  verily  and  indeed  the 
Word  of  Grod." — "  We  are  always  to  remember,  that 
the  true  Author  of  either  Testament,  —  the  real 
Author  of  every  part  of  the  Bible,  is  (not  Man,  but) 

*  See  pages  120, 173,  116. 
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God  V'  He  observes,  that  "  the  sacred  writers  were 
all,  however  unconsciously,  held  by  the  Ancient  of 
Days  within  the  hollow  of  His  palm ;  and  as  Augustin 
says, — *  Whatsoever  He  willed  that  we  should  read 
concerning  His  acts  and  sayings, — that  He  commis- 
sioned the  Evangelists  to  write, — as  though  it  had  been 
Himself  that  wrote  it/  The  guidance  was  remote, 
I  grant  you . . .  but,  for  all  that,  the  long  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect  existed ;  and  the  other  end  of 
that  golden  chain  which  terminated  in  the  man,  and 
the  pen,  and  the  ink,  and  the  paper, — the  other  end 
of  it,  I  say,  was  held  fast  within  the  Hand  of  God/' 
These  principles  being  laid  down  in  the  most 
positive  and  uncompromising  manner,  lead  him  to 
adopt  views  of  Inspiration  very  different  from  those 
which  are  commonly  received.     Thus  (p.  76) : — 

"  No,  Sirs !  The  Bible  (be  persuaded)  is  the  very  utter- 
ance of  the  Eternal,  as  much  God's  Word,  as  if  high  Heaven 
were  open,  and  we  heard  God  speaking  to  us  with  human 
voice.  .  .  .  The  Bible,  from  the  Alpha  to  the  Omega  of  it,  is 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God :  the  Books 
of  it,  and  the  sentences  of  it,  and  the  words  of  it,  and  the 
syllables  of  it, — aye,  and  the  very  letters  of  it.  *  Nihil  in 
Scripturis  est  otiosum,'  (said  the  great  Casaubon):  *nou 
dictio,  non  dictionis  forma,  non  syllaba,  non  litera.' " 

Therefore,  says  Mr.  Burgon  (p.  89) : — 

..."  This  day's  sermon  has  had  for  its  object  to  remind 
you,  that  The  Bible  is  none  other  than  the  voice  of  Him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  Throne  1  Every  Book  of  it, — every 
Chapter  of  it, — every  Verse  of  it, — every  word  of  it,— every 
syllable  of  it, — (tohere  arc  we  to  stop  ?) — every  letter  of  it — 
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is  the  direct  utterance  of  the  Most  High  I  *  All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.'  Well  spake  the  Holt 
Ghost,  by  the  mouth  of  the  many  blessed  men  who  wrote 
it. — The  Bible  is  none  other  than  the  Word  of  Qod:  not 
some  part  of  it  more,  some  part  of  it  less ;  but  all  alike,  the 
utterance  of  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  Throne ; — absolute, — 
feulUess, — unerring, — supreme." 

Again  (p.  93)  :— 

"  Some  here  present  may  remember  my  repeated  and  un- 
equivocal assertion  that  Holy  Scripture  is  inspired  from  the 
Alpha  to  the  Omega  of  it ; — not  some  parts  more,  some  parts 
less,  but  all  equally,  and  all  to  overflowing ; — that  we  hold  it 
to  be,  not  generally  inspired,  but  particularly ;  that  we  see 
not  how  with  logical  consistency  we  can  avoid  believing  the 
words  as  well  as  the  sentences  of  it ;  the  syllables  as  well  as 
the  words;  the  letters  as  well  as  the  syllables;  every  *jot* 
and  every  *  tittle '  of  it  (to  use  our  Lord's  expression),  to  be 
divinely  inspired : — and  further,  that  until  the  contrary  has 
been  proved^  we  shall  maintain  that  no  misapprehension  or 
mis-statement,  no  error  or  blot  of  any  kind,  can  possibly  exist 
within  its  pages : — that  we  hold  the  Bible  to  be  as  much  the 
Word  of  God,  as  if  God  spoke  to  us  therein  with  human 
lips; — and  that,  as  the  very  utterance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  it  must  be  absolute,  faultless,  un- 
erring, supreme  I" 

In  the  sequel^  however,  the  Preacher  observes 
(p.  183) :- 

"  It  is  quite  marvellous  in  how  many  different  ways  dif- 
ferent classes  of  professing  Christians  have  contrived  to 
nullify  the  value  of  their  admission  that  the  Bible  is  inspired. 
Some  would  distinguish  the  inspiration  of  the  Historical 
Book  from  that  of  those  which  we  call  Prophetical.  Others 
profess  to  lay  their  finger  on  what  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
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Inspiration  and  what  are  not.  Some  are  for  a  general  super- 
intending guidance  which  yet  did  not  effectually  guide ;  while 
others  represent  the  sacred  writers  as  subject,  in  what  they 
delivered,  to  the  conditions  of  knowledge  in  the  age  where 
their  lot  was  cast.  The  view  of  Inspiration  which  Scripture 
itself  gives  us, — namely,  that  God  is  therein  speaking  by 
human  lips  ;  so  that  *  holy  men  of  God '  delivered  themselves 
as  they  were  'impelled,'  'borne  along,'  or  'lifted  up' 
(pheromenoi)  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ;♦ — this  plain  account  of 
the  matter,  I  say,  which  converts  all  *  Scripture '  into  some- 
thing *  breathed  into  by  God,'  (theopneustos) — men  are  sin- 
gularly slow  to  acknowledge.  The  methods  which  they  have 
devised  in  order  to  escape  from  so  plain  a  revealed  Truth, 
are  'Legion.'" 

Mr.  Burgon  further  maintains  that  all  parts  of  the 
Scripture  are  inspired.     Thus  (p.  114) : — 

"  — While  you  read  the  Bible,  read  it  believing  that  you  are 
reading  an  inspired  Book; — not  a  Book  inspired  in  parts 
only,  but  a  Book  inspired  in  every  part ; — not  a  Book  un- 
equally inspired,  but  all  inspired  equally ; — not  a  Book  gene- 
rally inspired, — the  substance  given  by  the  Spirit,  but  the 
words  left  to  the  option  of  the  writers ;  but  the  words  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  matter  of  it,  all  given  by  God.  As  it  is 
written, — *  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.* " 

Accordingly,  the  Preacher  admits  (p.  126) : — 

"  That  a  Book  cannot  (properly)  be  said  to  be  inspired,  or 
to  carry  with  it  the  authority  of  being  God's  Word,  if  only 
portions  come  from  Him,  and  there  exists  no  plain  and  infal- 
lible sign  to  indicate  which  those  portions  are;  and  if  the 
same  Writer  may  give  us  in  one  verse  of  the  Bible  a  revela- 
tion from  the  Most  Hioh,  and  in  the  next  verse  a  blunder 

*  2  St.  Peter  i.  21. 
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of  his  own,  How  can  we  be  certain  that  the  very  texts  upon 
which  we  rest  our  doctrines  and  hopes,  are  not  the  uninspired 
portions?  What  can  be  the  meaning  or  nature  of  an  In- 
spiration to  teach  Truth,  which  does  not  guarantee  its  recipient 
from  error?" 

Hence,  Mr.  Burgon  observes  (p.  74)  : — 
"  Once  admit  the  principle  of  fallibility  into  the  Inspired 
Word,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  bruised  and  rotten  reed." 

Mr.  Burgon  strenuously  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
Verbal  Inspiration,  and  refutes  certain  objections 
which  are  brought  against  it, — particularly  the  ob- 
jection that  no  one  can  maintain  that  the  words  of 
Scripture  are  inspired,  because  no  one  can  tell  what 
the  words  of  Scripture  are ;  and  refers  to  the  diflFer- 
ence  between  the  authorship  of  the  work  and  the  fate 
of  the  copies.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
into  this  part  of  the  subject ;  we  therefore  proceed  to 
the  Preacher's  views  with  respect  to  Interpretation ^ 
and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  principles  of  In- 
spiration which  he  lays  down,  necessarily  lead  him  to 
those  of  Interpretation.     Thus,  he  observes  (p.  163) : 

"  I  boldly  declare  that  the  clue  to  all  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  marvellous  method  of  Holy  Writ,  is 
supplied  by  the  single  consideration  that  the  Bible  is  the 
Word  of  God, — that  Holy  Scripture  from  the  Alpha  to  the 
Omega  of  it,  is  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Incom- 
prehensible and  unmanageable  on  any  other  hypothesis,  all 
the  disclosures  of  inspired  Interpretation,  by  the  hearty 
reception  of  this  one  revealed  truth,  are  rendered  perfectly 
intelligible  and  clear.  The  Holy  Spirit  may  surely  be 
assumed  competent  to  interpret  what  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
already  delivered !     His  disclosures,  therefore,  are  beyond  the 
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reach  of  censure,  however  marvellous  they  may  happen  to  be. 
But  they  are  all  a  hopeless  riddle  to  those  who  have  blinded 
their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts." 

We  thus  see  the  principle  upon  which  he  answers 
the  question  which  he  asks  in  p.  148 : — 

"  Ought  Scripture  to  be  interpreted  Wee  any  other  hook,  or 
not  ?  That  is  the  real  question  I  Has  Scripture  only  one 
meaning,  or  more  ?  That  is  the  point  in  dispute  !  Above 
all.  What  is  the  true  principle  qf  Scripture  Interpretation  ? 
That  is  the  only  thing  we  have  to  discover !" 

The  Preacher,  in  treating  of  these  questions,  re- 
peatedly and  emphatically  denies  that  Scripture 
ought  to  be  interpreted  like  any  other  book,  or  that 
it  has  only  a  single  sense;  and  he  observes  (p.  168) : — 

"  If  God  made  this  world  the  particular  kind  of  world 
which  He  is  found  to  have  made  it,  in  order  that  it  might  in 
due  time  preach  to  mankind  about  Himself,  and  about  His 
providence  : — if  He  contrived  beforehand  the  germination  of 
seeds,  the  growth  of  plants,  the  analogies  of  animal  life, — 
all,  evidently,  in  order  that  they  might  furnish  illustrations  of 
His  teaching ;  and  that  so,  great  Nature's  self  might  prove 
one  vast  Parable  in  His  Hands ; — why  may  not  the  same  God, 
by  His  Eternal  Spirit,  have  so  overruled  the  utterance  of  the 
human  agents  whom  He  employed  to  write  the  Bible,  that 
their  historical  narratives,  however  little  their  authors  meant 
or  suspected  it,  should  embody  the  outline  of  things  hea- 
venly ;  and,  while  they  convey  a  true  picture  of  actual  events, 
should  also,  after  a  most  mysterious  fashion,  yield,  in  the 
hands  of  His  own  informing  Spirit,  celestial  Doctrine  also  ?" 

Accordingly  Mr.  Burgon  observes  (p.  174) : — 

"  Our  purpose  has  only  been  to  vindicate  the  profundity, 
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or  rather  thefuheBi'*  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  to  shew  that  under 
the  obvious  and  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  there  lies  con- 
cealed a  more  recondite  and  a  profounder  sense :  call  that 
sense  mystical,  or  spiritual,  or  Christian,  or  what  you  will. 
Unerringly  to  elicit  that  hidden  sense  is  the  sublime  privilege 
of  inspired  writers ;  and  they  do  it  by  allusion,  by  quotation, 
by  the  importation  of  a  short  phrase,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
single  word, — to  an  extent  which  no  one  would  suspect  who 
had  not  carefully  studied  the  subject." 

Mr.  Burgon  afterwards  states  how  that  method 
of  theirs  is  to  be  applied  by  ourselves.  He  then 
speaks  (in  p.  157)  of  the  veil  upon  the  face  of  Moses, 
signifying  mystically  the  uation^s  inability  to  look 
stedfastly  to  the  end  of  the  dispensation,  and  to  re- 
cognize in  the  Scriptures  the  Messiah.  And  he 
adds : — 

**  Now  1  gather  from  all  this,  and  many  a  hint  of  the  like 
kind,  that  the  whole  of  Scripture  is  of  the  same  marvellous 
texture,  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  alike, — whether 
we  have  the  eyes  to  see  it  or  not." 

Again  (p.  185)  :— 

"  Under  the  evident,  palpable  signification  of  the  words, 
there  lies  concealed  something  grander,  and  deeper,  and 
broader ;  high  as  Heaven, — deep  as  Hell." 

So  again  (p.  253) : — 

"The  Bible,  I  repeat,  is  all  severest  history  from  the 
Alpha  to  the  Omega  of  it.  But  then  underneath  the  surface 
there  are  meanings  high  as  Heaven,  deep  as  Hell :  and  why  ? 
Because  the  true  Author  of  it  ie  not  man,  but  Ood^ 

*  "  Adoro  Scriptnne  plenitudinem." — Tertullian  ado,  Hermog., 
c.  22. 
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Again,  and  lastly  (p.  184) : — 

"  Those  who  are  for  eluding  the  secondary  intention  of 
Prophecy,  the  obviously  mystical  teaching  of  Types,  the  alle- 
gorical character  of  many  a  sacred  narrative, — are  no  less 
dangerous  enemies  of  God's  Word  than  those  who  frame 
unworthy  theories,  in  order  to  dwarf  Inspiration  to  the 
standard  of  their  own  conceptions  of  its  nature  and  office. 
I  say  it  is  only  another  way  of  denying  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scripture,  to  deny  what  is  sometimes  called  its  mystical, 
sometimes  its  typical,  sometimes  its  allegorical  sense." 

We  have  thus  completed  our  quotations  from  these 
remarkable  and  deeply  interesting  Sermons.  They 
are  destined,  we  doubt  not,  to  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  the  theological  teaching  of  the  University.  The 
Sermons  of  Mr.  Burgon  are  the  first  to  take  the  field, 
upon  this  subject.  He  has  pre-occupied  the  ground ; 
and  unless  the  other  champions  against  the  Essays 
and  Reviews  come  forward  and  fight  the  battle  upon 
the  same  ground,  they  will  find  themselves  perplexed, 
embarrassed,  and  thrown  into  confusion;  and  the 
scene  will  be  presented  of  theologians  going  forth  to 
meet  the  common  enemy  of  Infidelity,  and  turning 
their  swords  against  each  other.  Mr.  Burgon  has, 
however,  selected  their  weapons  for  them,  as  also  the 
battle-field,  and  at  a  most  opportune  and  critical 
moment.  The  crisis  is  one  of  the  profoundest  in- 
terest to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  real  importance 
of  the  question  at  issue. 

We  say  this  after  a  mature  consideration  of  the 
subject.  The  present  contest  is  not  one  of  mere 
individual  opinions  within  the  Church,  it  is  a  contest 
of  the  Church  itself  with  itself :  of  the  Church  Ee* 
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formed  with  the  Church  before  it  was  Reformed. 
For  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Protestant  Church  ? 
Bishop  Marsh  tells  us,  at  the  close  of  the  Twelfth 
Lecture  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  that  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  beside  Erasmus,  Luther,  and 
Melancthon,  we  find  Camerarius,  Osiander,  Chemnitz, 
Calixt,  Zwingli,  Bucer,  Calvin,  Beza,  Isaac  Casaubon, 
Drusius,  Scaliger,  all  of  them  advocates  of  "  a  single 
tense,"  which  was  to  be  determined  by  a  grammatical 
investigation  of  each  word.  That  in  the  seventeenth 
century  we  find  J.  and  L.  Capellus,  Frederic  Span- 
heim,  Louis  de  Dieu,  Pricaeus,  Lightfoot,  Arminius, 
Grotius,  Episcopius,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  eminent 
writers,  who  were  again  advocates  of  "  a  single  sense  " 
and  literal  interpretation.  There  were  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, as  the  Bishop  admits,  but  "  good  sense," 
he  observes,  "  and  good  taste  gradually  restored  the 
Scriptures  to  the  same  mode  of  interpretation  which 
is  applied  to  classic  authors ;"  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  same  kind  of  interpretation  has  continued 
to  prevail. 

But  if  the  Protestant  Church  has  advocated  only 
a  single  sense  of  Scripture,  and,  in  arriving  at  that 
sense,  has  adopted  the  same  mode  of  Interpretation 
which  has  been  applied  to  classic  authors,  what  is  this 
but  to  interpret  the  Bible  as  we  would  any  other  book ; 
and  what  more  has  Mr.  Jowett  himself  professed  to 
do?  Why  all  this  outcry,  when  he  is  only  faith- 
fully carrying  out  those  very  principles  of  Interpreta- 
tion which  were  introduced  at  the  Reformation?* 

*  S€C  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Scriptttret,  ii.,  207 ;  Family  Bible, 
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If  these  principles  are  wrong,  the  Church  shoold 
blame  itself  ahd  not  the  Professor ;  nay,  has  he  not 
a  juster  reason  to  blame  the  Protestant  Church  for 
misleading  him,  than  the  Church  has  to  blame  him 
for  carrying  out  its  own  principles  ? 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  contest  of  individual  opi- 
nions, may  be  further  seen  from  the  following  remarks 
of  Mr.  Neale,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  in 
his  Third  Dissertation,  which  treats  of  the  Mystical 
and  Literal  Interpretation  of  the  Psalms,  p.  377, 
where  he  says  that  ''  the  Mystical  principle  of  Inter- 
pretation is  that  on  which  the  great  Commentators  of 
primitive  and  medueval  ages  wrote,  and  which  they 
would  have  recognized  as  their,  own  ;*'  accordingly 
he  adds,  p.  379  : — 

"  If  Scripture  has  not  an  undercurrent  of  meaning,  double, 
triple,  quadruple,  or  even  yet  more  manifold,  I  confess  not 
only  that  my  work  is  a  mere  waste  of  labor,  time,  and  paper, 
which  would  comparatively  matter  little ;  but  it  also  follows 
that  all  primitive  and  mediseval  Commentators,  from  the  first 
century  till  the  Reformation,  have  more  or  less  been  deceiv- 
ing the  Church  of  Grod, — have  been  substituting  their  fancies 
for  His  immutable  verities, — have  adopted  the  system  which 
is  alike  the  offspring  and  the  parent  of  error, — that  their 
folios  have  been  a  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the 
labors  of  their  lives  an  insult  to  the  genuine  principles  of 
Interpretation." 

Again,  p.  377 : — 

"  The  Mystical  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  every  one 
will  allow,  is  the  distinguishing  mark  qf  difference  bettoeeft 
ancient  and  modem  Commentators.  To  the  former  it  was  the 
very  life,  marrow,  essence  of  God's  Word, — the  kernel  of 
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which  the  Literal  exposition  was  the  shell,— the  jewel  to 
which  the  outside  and  verbal  signification  formed  the  shrine ; 
by  the  latter  it  has  almost  universally  been  held  in  equal  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence ;  it  has  been  affirmed  to  be  the  art  of 
involving  everything  in  uncertainty ;  to  take  away  all  fixed- 
ness of  meaning ;  to  turn  Scripture  into  a  repository  of 
human  fancies ;  to  be  subversive  of  all  exactitude,  and  fatal 
to  all  truth." 

Hear  now  Dr.  Henderson  on  The  Minor  Prophets, 
in  the  Greneral  Preface,  who  is  certainly  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  a  great  part  of  the  Church  of 
England : — 

"  In  no  instance  has  the  theory  of  a  double  sense  been 
permitted  to  exert  its  influence  on  his  (Dr.  Henderson's)  ex- 
positions. The  author  is  firmly  convinced,  that  the  more 
this  theory  is  impartially  examined,  the  more  it  will  be  found 
that  it  goes  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  Divine  Truth, 
unhinge  the  mind  of  the  Biblical  student,  invite  the  sneer 
and  ridicule  of  unbelievers,  and  open  the  door  to  the  extra- 
vagant vagaries  of  a  wild  and  unbridled  imagination.  Hap- 
pOy  the  number  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  multiform  method 
of  Interpretation  is  rapidly  diminishing ;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  in  proportion  as  the  principles  of  sacred  herme- 
neutics  come  to  be  more  severely  studied,  and  perversions  of 
the  Word  of  God,  hereditarily  kept  up  under  the  specious 
garb  of  spirituality  and  a  more  profound  understanding  of 
Scripture,  are  discovered  and  exposed,  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning such  slippery  and  untenable  ground  will  be  recognized ; 
and  the  plain,  simple,  grammatical,  and  natural  species  of 
interpretation  adopted  and  followed." 

Dr.  Maitland,  chaplain  to  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  has  written  in  a  similar  style :  also  Pro- 
fessor Stewart,  of  America,  in  his  controversy  with 
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the  late  Professor  Bush.  "  No  such  universal  rule 
(for  allegorical  or  mystical  interpretation,  says  Dr. 
Van  Mildert,  Bampion  Lectures,  p.  250)  is  to  be 
found  in  Scripture.  It  is  nowhere  laid  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  there  is  in  every  part  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  nor  even  in  the  greater  part,  a  hidden 
spiritual  sense  besides  that  which  the  literal  interpre- 
tation conveys."  Similarly  writes  Mr.  Conybeare  in 
his  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  321,  though  he  admits  of  a 
double  sense  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  some 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Isaac  Williams,  Mr. 
Eeble,  etc.,  take  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 

It  is  well  for  the  Catholic  Church  that  Mr.  Burgon^s 
Sermons  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Essays  and  Reviews 
on  the  other,  have  contributed  to  bring  this  question 
to  an  issue.  Theologians  ought  not  to  go  on  with  this 
perpetual  see-saw ;  or  how  are  people  to  know  what 
to  believe?  The  Church,  however,  is  at  present  in 
a  transition  state ;  and  this  under  circumstances  of 
great  embarassment :  it  formerly  passed  from  the 
uncertainties  of  Mystical  Interpretation  into  the 
certainties  of  Literal  Interpretation,  which  in  their 
turn  have  led  the  Church  into  the  uncertainties  of 
Scepticism,  in  order  to  avoid  which  the  Church  is 
going  back  again  into  the  alleged  uncertainties  of 
Mystical  Interpretation.  Is  there  then  no  certainty 
in  any  mode  of  Interpretation?  No  certainty  in  the 
doctrine  of  Analogy,  in  virtue  of  which  natural 
things  signify  spiritual?  If  all  thought  so,  why 
should  any  one  recommend  Mystical  or  Spiritual 
Interpretation?  This  however  is  clearly  what  the 
Literalists  imply,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  certain  doc- 
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trine  of  Analc^  or  Correspondence.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  granted  that  the  Church  has  never  yet  been  in 
fall  possession  of  that  Doctrine ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  in  the  Doctrine  itself  there  is  no  certainty,  or 
that  it  is  incapable  of  supplying  a  certain  and  fixed 
rule  of  Interpretation.  All  Sciences,  we  know,  begin 
from  a  state  of  infancy,  and  do  not  arrive  at  ma- 
turity  at  once.  It  was  a  long  time  before  Astrology 
devdoped  itself  into  Astronomy,  and  Alchemy  into 
Chemistry.  Mystical  Interpretation  is,  in  like  manner, 
but  the  germ  of  true  Spiritual  Interpretation,  into 
which  it  will  have  to  develope  itself  by  the  Science 
of  Correspondence. 

And  does  not  this  Science  of  Correspondence  fur- 
nish indications  in  the  present  day  of  growing  into 
an  importance  it  has  never  yet  attained  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ?  It  has  been  regarded  indeed  hitherto 
principally  in  a  merely  negative  form,  in  the  way  of 
answering  objections  to  Christianity,  as  in  the  work 
of  Bishop  Butler :  we  have  yet  to  meet  it  in  its  posi- 
tive form  as  the  method  of  leading  with  certainty  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  Attributes  of  God,  and  of  the 
truths  of  His  Holy  Word.  There  is  indeed  the  work 
of  Bishop  Browne  on  Divine  Analogy,  as  also  other 
works  in  connection  with  it,  such  as  Mr.  MansePs 
Lectures;  but  if  that  work  of  Bishop  Browne  be 
true,  the  doctrine  of  Analogy  cannot  advance  us  a 
single  step  in  the  knowledge  of  God  or  of  His  Word, 
notwithstanding  what  the  Bishop  asserts;  for  although 
he  allows  that  there  is  a  certainty  in  the  doctrine,  yet, 
according  to  him,  it  throws  no  heavenly  light  upon 
heavenly  subjects,  because  it  furnishes  us  only  with 
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the  earthly  sign,  not  with  the  thing  signified.  If  this 
be  the  case,  Mr.  Burgon's  Sermons  are  null  and  void ; 
for  we  can  know  only  one  side  of  the  Analogy,  viz., 
the  natural :  we  know  only  in  part,  and  that  part  the 
merely  natural  sign.  We  may  dignify  or  sanctify  this 
natural  knowledge,  if  we  please,  with  the  name  of 
spiritual,  because  it  refers  to  spiritual  things ;  but  what 
are  the  spiritual  things  to  which  it  refers  is  unknown, 
according  to  Bishop  Browne,  and  incomprehensible. 
This  theory  of  course  makes  him  the  declared  enemy 
of  all  Mystical  Theology.  "  In  this,'*  says  he  "  con- 
sists the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  all  Mystical  TheO" 
logy,  that  it  is  all  a  fruitless  and  impracticable  attempt 
in  men,  to  think  and  speak  of  God  in  some  degree  as 
He  is  in  Himself/'*  and  therefore,  he  says,  we  can- 
not have  two  sets  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  the  one  of 
the  sign,  the  other  of  the  thing  signified ;  for  the 
sign  is  the  natural  idea  or  notion,  the  thing  signified 
the  spiritual ;  and  of  the  latter  we  can  form,  it  is 
said,  no  conception.  What  then  is  the  use  of  what 
has  been  called  mystical  interpretation — what  the 
use  of  a  spiritual  signification,  if  we  cannot  arrive 
at  it  ?  We  may  believe  the  Bible  to  be  inspired  as 
containing  within  it  the  thoughts  of  God ;  but  if  we 
cannot  ascend  a  single  step  beyond  the  merely  na- 
tural or  Literal  sense,  the  contest  between  the  Es- 
sayists and  Reviewers  and  Mr.  Burgon  is  mere 
logomachy.  It  really  matters  little  which  side  is  in 
the  right,  or  which  in  the  wrong ;  the  question,  in 
this  case,  is  not  one  which  belongs  to  this  world,  and 

*  Divine  Analogy,  p.  78,  171. 
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can  be  determined  only  when  we  pass  out  of  the  na- 
tural into  the  spiritual. 

Suppose,  for  instance^  we  adopt  that  view  of  the 
Scriptures  which  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Isaac  Wil- 
liams ;* — 

"  As  Jesus  Christ  is  Himself  especially  the  Word  of  God, 
so  the  written  (?)  Scriptures  are  often  dignified  by  appella- 
tions which  are  given  even  to  the  Son  of  God  Himself:  as  if 
they  did  also  in  some  sense,  if  we  may  so  speak,  partake  of 
His  AUributea,  being  as  it  were  the  very  breath  of  His  mouth ; 
so  that  it  is  often  doubtful  which  is  most  signified  in  the  de- 
scriptions given,  the  written  Word,  or  our  Lord  Himself.  From 
the  inanimate  letter  they  pass  to  the  Spirit  contained  therein : 
from  the  inanimate  to  the  animate  and  intelligent ; — nay,  more 
than  this,  to  that  which  is  Divinely  living  and  intelligent." 

But  of  what  use  is  this  high  doctrine  of  the  In- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  or  even  of  the  doctrine 
of  Analogy  in  their  Interpretation,  if  after  all,  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Browne,  we  must  rest  satisfied 
with  a  belief  in  the  representative  only,  without 
seeking  to  rise  above  it  by  substituting  an  explana- 
tion of  its  ulterior  significance  or  real  ground  ?  The 
question,  then,  concerning  the  Divine  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  and  their  Interpretation,  is  intimately 
connected  with  this  question  concerning  Divine 
Analc^y — both  of  which  are  in  a  state  woefully  un- 
settled. And  may  we  not  here  see  the  reason  of  the 
ever- varying  interpretations  of  Prophecy  ?  Take,  for 
instance,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Birks  upon  this  very 
subject  :t — 

♦  Sindjf  of  the  Gotpeit,  Preface,  p.  9. 

t  Firti  EUments  of  Sacred  Prophecy,  p.  250. 
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"  What  do  we  mean  by  a  Literal  interpretation  P  One  in 
which  words  have  the  same  sense  ascribed  to  them  which 
they  usually  bear  in  daily  life.  Now  this  is  one  half  of  the 
truth  needed  for  a  right  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Word  of  God  is  a  revelation  to  man.  To  be  useful  to 
men  it  must  be  definite  and  intelligible,  and  in  this  sense 
literal.  But  it  is  also  a  revelation  from  God.  Now  to  be 
Divine  it  must  contain  higher  truth,  nobler  thoughts,  more 
full  and  deep  conceptions  than  such  as  man  conveys  to  his 
fellow-men.  Therefore  in  employing  human  language,  it 
must  exalt  and  expand  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  it 
employs.  It  belongs  to  that  kingdom  of  God  which  eye 
hath  not  seen,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man. 
Hence  all  its  messages  bear  this  same  character,"  etc. 

But  what,  according  to  Bishop  Browne,  have  we 
to  do  with  messages  of  this  kind,  these  higher  truths, 
and  nobler  thoughts,  more  full  and  deep  conceptions  ? 
If  the  meaning  or  thing  signified  belongs  only  to 
that  kingdom  of  heaven  which  eye  hath  not  seen;  if 
it  be  represented  by  signs  of  such  things  as  it  has 
not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  we 
cannot  affix  any  true  signification  to  those  signs  by 
any  interpretation, — any  signification  beyond  the  na- 
tural  being  inconceivable. 

It  is  true  the  Apostle  adds,  "  But  God  hath  revealed 
them  to  us  by  His  Spirit,"  But  what  is  it  that,  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Browne,  the  Spirit  effects  in  such 
a  case  ?  He  says,*  that  it  is  to  "  promote,^'  "  guide/' 
and  "  assist "  the  natural  operations  of  human  reason ; 
so  that,  in  respect  of  the  real  nature  of  Divine  and 
supernatural  beings  and  things,  we  are  to  consider 

*  Divine  Analogy,  p.  186. 
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ourselves  as  "  a  scene  or  chamber  of  thick  darkness, 
into  which  there  is  no  admission  of  the  least  direct 
glimpse  of  celestial  light ;  wherein  we  are  trusting 
entirely  to  natural  reason  for  all  our  knowledge  -/'* 
and  to  suppose  that  there  are  "other  imperceptible 
inlets  for  darting  some  direct  but  very  minute  and 
indistinct  degrees  of  celestial  light  into  the  soul  of 
man,"  independently  of  the  organs  of  sensation,  and 
the  faculty  of  natural  reason  operating  on  worldly 
ideas  and  conceptions,  arises  from  an  entire  ignorance 
of  the  human  mind,  and  is  mere  delusion ! 

Now  any  one  disposed  to  interpret  the  Bible  as  he 
would  any  other  book,  would  find  this  theory  of 
human  knowledge  admirably  suited  to  his  purpose. 
All  spiritual  knowledge  is  at  once  excluded,  because 
we  can  ascend  no  higher  than  the  operations  of  na- 
tural  reason  upon  the  ideas  of  the  senses.  Such  is 
the  real  wisdom  of  this  world  which  explains  to  us 
truly,  nevertheless,  how  it  is  that  the  world  by  wis- 
dom knows  not  God.  In  vain  will  Mr.  Burgon 
preach  up  the  spiritual  Interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tares,  if  after  all  we  can  ascend  no  higher  than  wa- 
turai  reason :  in  vain  will  he  tell  us  that  the  Scriptures 
will  yield  to  the  Christian  reader  "  celestial  doctrine/' 
if,  according  to  Bishop  Browne,  the  human  mind  is 
mcapable  of  receiving  the  least  glimmering  of  celes- 
tial light.  "  Awake  thou  that  steepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light''  What 
light?  the  light  that  natural  reason  gives,  or  the 
light  that  natural  reason  receives  ?  Surely  that  which 
natural  reason  receives  ?     From  what  source  ?     Di- 

*  DiviM  Analogy,  p.  188. 
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rectly  from  the  Divine  Essence  ?  No,  but  mediately 
from  within  through  the  internal  reason,  which  tran- 
mits  heavenly  light  to  the  external  or  natural  reason 
and  transforms  it ;  and  this  fully  justifies  the  general 
language  of  the  Fathers  concerning  this  Light.  For 
this  internal  light  is  no  other  than  internal  truth, 
although  to  the  school  of  Bishop  Browne  such  a 
light  may  be  a  mere  ignis  fatuus. 

Let  us  hear  now  what  Swedenborg  says  upon  this 
subject.  He  saw  perfectly  well  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  take  such  exalted  views  of  Inspiration,  if,  after  all, 
we  had  no  faculties  which  were  adequate  to  the  recep- 
tion of  spiritual  truths.  He  says  plainly,  therefore,* 
that — "  The  light  which  illuminates  the  understand- 
ing is  from  Heaven,  but  that  which  illuminates  the 
sight  of  the  body  is  in  the  World.  The  light  from 
Heaven  is  from  the  Lord  as  a  Sun  there,  and  is  in 
its  essence  the  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from  the 
Divine  Good  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  That  it  is  real  light 
which  illuminates  minds  and  constitutes  understand- 
ing with  men,  is  not  known  in  the  World ;  although 
sight  and  light  are  attributed  by  men  to  the  under- 
standing, and  although  the  Lord  in  the  Word  is  very 
frequently  called  Light,  and  thereby  is  meant  that  He 
is  seen  by  faith  and  its  light.  ...  It  is  called  light, 
because  the  light  which  illuminates  the  internal  of 
man  is  the  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from  the  Lord  ; 
this  is  the  light  of  Heaven,  thus  the  light  by  which 
angels  and  spirits  see,  and  also  by  which  the  man 
who  is  illustrated  hath  perception  and  intelligence," 

So  again.  Arcana  Ccelestia,  3223  : — 
*  jircana  CtBletiia,  10,569,  10,703. 
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''  There  are  two  lights  whereby  man  is  illuminated, 
the  light  of  the  World,  and  the  light  of  Heaven. 
The  light  of  the  World  is  from  the  Sun,  the  light  of 
Heaven  is  from  the  Lord.  The  light  of  the  World  is 
for  the  natural  or  external  man,  thus  also  for  those 
things  which  are  in  him  :  such  things,  although  they 
do  not  appear  to  appertain  to  that  light,  still  do  ap- 
pertain to  it;  for  nothing  can  be  comprehended  or 
conceived  by  the  natural  man,  except  by  such  things 
as  exist  and  appear  in  the  Solar  World,  and  thus 
except  they  have  somewhat  of  form  from  the  light 
and  shade  therein.  All  ideas  of  Time  and  Space* 
which  are  of  so  much  account  in  the  natural  man 
that  he  cannot  think  without  them,  appertain  also  to 
the  light  of  the  World  -,  but  the  light  of  Heaven  is 
for  the  spiritual  or  internal  man.  The  interior  mind 
of  man,  where  are  his  intellectual  ideas  which  are 
called  immaterial,  is  in  this  light.  Man  is  ignorant 
of  this,  although  he  calls  his  intellect  sight,  and  as- 
cribes light  to  it ;  the  reason  is,  because  so  long  as 
he  is  in  worldly  or  corporeal  things,  he  hath  only  a 
perception  of  such  things  as  appertain  to  the  light  of 
the  World,  but  not  of  such  things  as  appertain  to 
the  light  of  Heaven.  The  light  of  Heaven  is  from 
the  Lord  alone,  and  the  universal  Heaven  is  in  that 
light.- 

9051.  "Man  hath  an  exterior  understanding  and 
an  interior  understanding.  The  exterior  understand- 
ing is  where  the  thought  is  which  comes  to  percep- 
tion; but  the  interior  understanding  is  where  the 
thought  is  which  doth  not  come  to  perception,  but 
still  to  the  perception  of  the  angels.     This  latter  un- 
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derstanding  is  what  is  illustrated  by  the  Lord  when 
man  receives  faith ;  for  it  is  in  the  light  of  Heaven ; 
and  in  it  is  the  spiritual  life  of  man^  which  is  not 
so  manifest  to  him  in  the  world,  but  it  is  so  in  the 
other  life,  when  man  becomes  an  angel  amongst  the 
angels  in  Heaven.  In  the  meanwhile,  that  life  lies 
concealed  interiorly  in  the  thought  of  the  exterior 
understanding ;  and  produces  a  sanctity  and  venera- 
tion there  for  the  Lord,  for  love  and  faith  in  Him, 
for  the  Word,  and  for  all  other  things  of  the  Church/' 
It  is  unquestionable  that  this  language  of  Swe- 
denborg  harmonizes  with  that  of  the  Fathers :  it  is 
unquestionable  that  it  does  not  harmonize  with  that 
of  the  school  of  Bishop  Browne.  The  Fathers,  it 
seems,  were  all  enthusiasts  :  they  never  properly  un- 
derstood their  own  Science  of  Correspondence,  or 
they  never  would  have  used  such  high-swelling,  hyper- 
bolical terms  concerning  the  Inspiration  and  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures !  "  Had*  the  supposed 
Dionysius  or  the  genuine  Fathers  rightly  understood 
the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Analogy,  it  would  have  pre- 
vented all  that  affected  singularity  of  style,  and  all 
their  lofty  swelling  terms,  and  enthusiastical  reason- 
ings upon  them.''  The  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  rule  of  right  interpretation, 
would  both  of  them  have  sunk  to  their  proper  level ; 
and  the  Bible  would  have  been  interpreted  as  it  was 
at  the  Reformation,  that  is  to  say,  as  any  other  book. 
We  should  no  more  hear  of  those  pompous,  rhapsodical, 
inflated  notions  of  Inspiration  and  Interpretation  to 
which  Mr.  Burgon  has  called  our  attention !  for  Di- 

*  Dhnne  Analogy ^  p.  467. 
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Tine  light  is  that  whereof  we  cannot  have  the  least 
direct  glimpse, — no,  nor  indirect  either !  for  the 
natural  mind  reflects  in  its  glass  only  the  natural 
mind  I  and  if  nevertheless,  as  the  Scriptures  declare, 
Dwninus  illuminaiio  mea,  yet  He  so  illuminates  our 
minds  that  they  receive  not  even  a  glimmering  of  the 
light !  The  darkness  is  representative  of  light,  and 
that  is  enough !  In  this  case  we  are  like  Moses  in  the 
cave ;  we  see  only  the  back  parts,  the  external  opaque 
signs  and  representatives  of  Truth,  such  as  those  of 
the  Mosaic  Economy;  but  we  know  nothing  of  any 
illumination  they  receive  from  internal  truth.  The 
signs  are  opaque  representatives  of  things  we  cannot 
see;  they  are  not  like  the  precious  stones  of  the 
Ephod,  which  are  made  translucent.  We  may  see 
the  veil  upon  the  face  of  Moses,  but  to  wish  to  see 
the  light  behind  the  veil,  is  presumption. 

Alas  !  if  this  be  the  case,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  de- 
votional appeal  to  the  Divine  Light,  which  follows? — 

"  In  Thee,*  therefore,  the  Trae  Light,  uncreate,  co-eternal 
with  the  Father,  in  Thee  '  the  Wisdom  of  the  Father,'  I  behold 
that  Light  which  'remaining  in  herself  maketh  all  things 
new,'  that  light  that  came  forth  at  the  bidding  of  God,  the 
true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world." 
Or  take  the  case  of  St.  Augustin  ;t — 
"  Being  admonished  to  return  to  myself,  I  entered  into  my 
inward  self,  and  beheld  with  the  eye  of  my  soul,  above  the 
same  eye  of  my  soul,  the  Light  Unchangeable.    Not  this  ordi- 

*  Beffinning  of  Book  of  GeneaiSf  p.  80. 

t  JM,,  p.  78.     Sec  also  Dr.  Wordsworth  upon  The  Interpretation 
^ihe  Bible,  p.  70. 
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nary  light,  which  all  flesh  may  look  upon;  not  such  was 
this  light,  but  other,  yea,  far  other  from  all  these.  He  that 
knows  the  Truth,  knows  what  that  Light  is,  and  he  that 
knows  It,  knows  Eternity.  Love  knoweth  it.  O  Truth,  Who 
art  Eternity,  and  Eternity  Who  art  Love,  Thou  art  my  God, 
to  Thee  do  I  sigh  night  and  day !" 

Now  is  this  language  justifiable,  or  is  it  not  ?  Can 
it  be  called  rational?  or  is  it  all  "cant  and  enthusiasm, 
jargon  and  nonsense?"  I  fear,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Analogy  sanctioned  by  many  theologians, 
such  must  be  the  case.  It  is  true  that  some  mystics 
have  talked  of  an  inward  light  independent  of  all 
reason  and  excluding  it :  Bishop  Browne,  on  the  other 
hand^  maintains,  that  as  the  mind  can  have  no  direct 
or  sensitive  perception  of  celestial  light,  all  its  light  or 
knowledge  is  derived  from  the  natural  or  external 
reason  operating  upon  the  ideas  of  sensation  and 
imagination.  Was  this  what  our  modern  divine,  or 
what  St.  Augustin,  was  speaking  of?  The  mystics 
would  exclude  the  natural  or  external  reason ;  Bishop 
Browne  would  exclude  the  spiritual  or  internal  reason, 
thus  even  the  least  glimmering  of  inward  or  celestial 
light.  Hence  he  observes  with  regard  to  certain  Mys- 
tical Divines,  that  they  arrogate  to  themselves  a  direct 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  very  nature  of  God 
and  spiritual  things  j  and  such  an  immediate  view  of 
them  by  an  inward  light  from  Heaven  in  the  mind, 
as  renders  the  use  of  all  sensation  and  reasoning  vain 
and  unnecessary.  This  was  the  case,  he  says,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  with  the  Gnostics.  Doubtless 
serious  errors  have  been  committed  on  this  subject ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Browne  maintains 
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that  we  have  no  other  faculties  of  perceiving  or 
knowing  anything  Divine  or  human  but  onr  five  senses 
and  our  Reason,  meaning  by  Reason  only  the  ex- 
ternal reason,  though  he  sometimes  dignifies  it  with 
the  name  of  the  pure  Intellect, 

"Men's  endeavoring,"*  says  he,  "to  abstract  the  in- 
tellect from  all  objects  of  sense,  so  as  to  take  a  direct  view  of 
spiritual  things ;  and  working  up  their  minds  to  an  opinion 
and  belief  that  they  have  some  degree  of  intuitive  direct  know- 
ledge of  them,  though  imperfect  and  obscure,  hath  proved  a 
fatal  delusion,  and  never  served  any  real  and  substantial  end 
of  religion.  I  believe  I  may  safely  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  the  best  of  men,  whether  they  ever  found  any  the  least 
glimmerings  of  such  celestial  light  in  their  most  exalted  con- 
templations ?  Many,  who  never  aspired  to  this  immediate  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  heavenly  objects,  have  arrived  to 
great  degrees  of  habitual  virtue  and  holiness;  whereas  the 
contrary  opinion  does  but  puff  men  up  with  spiritual  pride, 
and  too  often  ends  in  rank  enthusiasm." 

Such  being  the  case,  we  ask,  What  are  the  opera- 
tions of  the  external  reason  upon  these  ideas  of  sen- 
sation and  imagination  whence  alone  our  light  is  to 
be  derived?  They  are  those,  he  says,  of  simple  appre- 
hension, comparison,  abstraction,  composition,  trans- 
position, illation,  and  so  forth,  whence  we  acquire 
in  the  natural  mind  a  vast  number  of  compounded 
ideas,  simple  and  complex  notions,  etc.  But  all  this 
is  mere  secular  knowledge  nevertheless  !  How  then 
is  this  knowledge  made  spiritual?  By  any  illumi- 
nation from  within  ?  No :  says  he,  but  by  regarding 
it  as  the  sign  or  representative  of  what  is  spiritual, 

*  Procedure  of  the  Understanding,  p.  95. 
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and  of  which  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  sign  in 
the  external  natural  mind. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  suppose  the  existence 
of  an  internal  reason,  it  has  in  "Buch  a  case  no  assumed 
communication  with  the  external.  It  is  absurd  to 
talk  of  the  external  reason  being  spiritualized,  merely 
by  making  its  conceptions  the  known  signs  of  un- 
known things.  The  external  reason  in  this  case  could 
not  furnish  the  signs:  it  would  be  replete  with  all 
the  fallacies  and  falses  of  the  natural  mind,  which 
have  always  rejected  the  truth  divested  of  fallacies. 
And  what  is  the  consequence  of  there  being  no  com- 
munication between  the  internal  and  the  external 
reason?  The  external  reason  ceasing  to  be  to  the 
internal  a  medium  of  communication,  thus  of  ex- 
ternal consciousness  to  the  individual,  the  revelations 
made  to  the  internal  could  not  be  communicated  to 
the  world  except  by  itself;  and  thus  the  internal 
reason  of  one  man  would  have  to  communicate  its 
knowledge  to  the  internal  reason  of  another ;  which 
of  course  could  not  be  done  through  the  medium  of 
language  proper  to  the  external  reason,  but  must  be 
done  only  by  every  man  having  his  own  distinct 
revelation.  Thus,  as  Dr.  Browne  says,  even  suppos- 
ing that  what  he  calls  the  pure  Intellect  should  be 
capable  of  receiving  some  little,  obscure,  and  con- 
fused glimmerings  of  light ;  still  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  one  man  to  communicate  this  revelation  to 
another;  and  it  would  require  the  same  Almighty 
Power  after  the  same  manner  to  enlighten  the  mind 
of  every  individual  man,  or  he  could  have  no  sort 
of  idea  or  conception  of  it. 
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Now  it  is  remarkable^  that  the  Mystics  in  question 
and  the  school  of  Bishop  Browne  agree  in  this^  that 
there  is  no  communication  between  the  internal  reason 
and  the  external:  the  result  is,  that  while  the  former 
exclude  external  reason,  the  school  of  Bishop  Browne 
excludes  the  internal ;  and«  the  consequence  is,  fana- 
ticism on  the  one  side,  and  naturalism  on  the  other. 
The  advantage  of  Swedenborg's  view  of  the  subject 
is,  that  it  points  out  the  serious  error  of  both,  namely, 
that  of  omission ;  on  the  part  of  mystical  Divines,  the 
omission  of  external  reason ;  on  the  part  of  Bishop 
Browne's  school,  the  omission  of  internal  reason; 
for  otherwise  this  internal  reason  would  have  supplied 
to  the  external  the  very  significations  which  his 
system  of  Analogy  fails  to  supply,  and  not  have  left 
him  in  the  possession  of  mere  empty  signs  and  repre- 
sentatives :  it  would  have  shewn  to  him  what  positive 
truth  there  is  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Atone- 
ment,  and  Intercession,  as  conceived  by  the  external 
reason,  enlightened  by  the  internal  and  thus  purified 
fipom  fallacies :  it  would  have  tended  to  bring  the 
whole  external  reason  into  correspondence  with  the 
internal ;  so  that  the  whole  external  rational  mind, 
including  the  will  and  afiections,  would  itself  be 
transformed  into  an  image  and  likeness  of  God,  per- 
ceiving good  to  be  good,  and  truth  to  be  truth,  and 
evil  to  be  evil,  and  the  false  to  be  felse ;  and  this  in 
consequence  of  an  influx  from  within  into  external 
knowledge  derived  from  without,  upon  the  principle 
that  it  is  purity  of  heart  which  leads  to  clearness  of 
?ision.  , 

The  external  reason  would  thus  be  made  the  me- 
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dium  of  discoursing,  without  fallacy,  of  heaven  and 
heavenly  things,  thus  of  supplying  to  our  conscious- 
ness the  signification  as  well  as  the  sign. 

Surely,  the  very  fact  that  on  this  subject  the 
language  of  the  Fathers  and  that  of  Bishop  Browne 
are  so  little  in  harmony,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
there  is  somewhere  a  very  serious  difference  between 
the  two  in  respect  of  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Analogy ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  certain,  that  until  this  question  be  settled, 
there  will  be  no  end  of  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
Inspiration  and  Interpretation.  If  the  Scriptures  be 
the  Word  of  God,  as  much  so  as  if  they  were  spoken 
by  God  Himself;  if  they  accordingly  partake  of 
His  Divine  Attributes ;  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the 
same  law  of  Analogy  applies  to  both  cases ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  Doctrine  of  Analogy  applied 
by  the  Fathers  to  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  and 
the  Doctrine  applied  by  Bishop  Browne  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Attributes  of  God,  must  be  fairly 
argued  out,  and  we  must  be  allowed  to  see  on  which 
side  the  Truth  lies.  Both  cannot  be  true :  the  dif- 
ference, we  submit,  lies  principally  in  this :  the  facul- 
ties by  which  a  man  has  a  perception  of  spiritual 
things  are  altogether  ignored  by  Bishop  Browne,  nor 
does  he  appear  to  be  even  aware  of  their  existence. 
"  Thinking,^'  says  he,*  "  is  by  a  general  mistake 
attributed  to  the  pure  spirit,  exclusively  of  those  ma- 
terial organs  without  which  it  cannot  exert  one 
thought,  and  in  a  necessary  conjunction  with  which 
it  performs  all  its  operatiqps  :*'  as  such,  all  our  ideas 
*  Procedure  of  the  Underttanding^  p.  147. 
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and  conceptions  are  derived  from  without,  and  we 
then  make  them  stand  as  representatives  of  spi- 
ritual things  of  which  we  have  no  idea  or  concep- 
tion— and  this  is  genuine  spiritual  knowledge !  This 
theory  of  knowledge  of  Divine  things,  however,  is 
amply  sufficient,  on  the  ground  that  our  percep- 
tions can  never  transcend  the  merely  natural  re- 
gion of  thought.  Dr.  Browne  has  ascended  as  far 
as  the  external  or  natural  reason  oi  the  human 
mind,  the  region  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  the 
Sciences:  but  he  has  ignored,  nay,  he  has  denied, 
the  existence  of  the  internal  reason,  which  receives 
its  light  not  from  the  external  reason,  however  learn- 
edly full  this  maybe  of  "compound  ideas''  or  "com- 
plex notions  /'  but  from  the  Divine  Logos,  through 
the  ministration  of  angels  and  spirits  attendant  upon 
man.  The  external  reason  is  thus  altogether  distinct 
from  the  internal,  the  relation  between  the  two 
being  a  relation  of  correspondence ;  so  that  in  the 
spiritual  man,  the  internal  reason  is  within  the  ex- 
ternal,  subordinating  the  external  to  it :  the  spiritual 
within  the  natural,  subordinating  the  natural  to  it. 
The  natural  reason,  thus  receiving  light  from  the  spi- 
ritual reason,  becomes  the  outward  conscious  mani- 
festation of  the  spiritual ;  and  although  there  be  thus 
within  us  two  distinct  lives,  yet  they  are  not  dis- 
cordant. The  household  of  our  nature  is  not  divided 
against  itself:  those  feelings  of  love,  reverence,  and 
gratitude  which  move  us  in  a  lower  degree  towards 
human  relatives  and  friends  are  not  thrown  aside,  are 
not  exchanged  for  any  abnormal  state  of  ecstatic 
contemplation;  for  the  spiritual  man  is  a  rational 
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man  internally  and  externally.  He  purifies  his  ex- 
ternal affections^  but  does  not  destroy  them :  he  sub- 
ordinates his  external  reason  to  his  internal^  and  thus 
does  not  repudiate^  but  perfect  it. 

This  is  the  normal  state  of  the  human  mind.  How 
far  it  may  please  the  Almighty^  in  exceptional  cases, 
to  permit^  for  His  own  wise  purposes,  a  consciousness 
of  the  operations  of  the  internal  reason  apart  from 
the  external,  or  a  simultaneous  consciousness  of  the 
operations  of  the  external  and  internal  reason,  it  is 
not  for  Kant,  or  Browne,  or  any  other  mortal  man  to 
determine.  We  can  judge  of  the  cases  only  as  they 
are  faithfully  presented  to  us,  and  we  must  take  care 
that,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  our  external  reason 
be  enlightened  by  our  internal. 

If,  indeed,  we  can  ascend  no  higher  in  the  know- 
ledge of  spiritual  things,  than  the  substitution  of 
natural  ideas  and  conceptions,  as  external  signs  of 
these  things  which  cannot  enter  into  any  region  of 
the  mind,  why  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  the 
will,  and  say;  that  we  can  ascend  no  higher  than 
natural  affections;  and  that  all  that  we  mean  by 
having  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within  us,  is  merely 
the  substitution  of  these  natural  affections  as  the 
signs  or  representatives  of  such  as  are  spiritual  but 
which  we  do  not  possess,  and  of  which  we  can  ex- 
perience nothing,  because  we  never  can  ascend  above 
the  region  of  mere  natural  affections  ?  Surely  we  are 
thus  not  Christians,  but  only  representatives  of  Chris- 
tians, and  sorry  ones  too !     For  it  is  admitted,*  that 

*  Procedure  qf  the  Human  Undentandinfff  p.  472,  etc 
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in  this  case  we  come  into  possession  of  no  new  faculty 
of  perception ;  that  we  experience  scarcely  any  altera- 
tion of  those  we  already  have,  since  otherwise  we 
most  pass  through  the  process  of  a  second  creation 
in  an  unevangelical  sense ;  that  hence  all  revelation 
made  to  the  mind  most  necessarily  come  from  tvith' 
out,  not  from  within ;  for,  in  order  to  see  the  repre- 
sentatives of  spiritual  things,  we  must  look  downward 
and  outward,  where  these  representatives  are ;  that 
from  this  external  source  therefore  comes  all  genuine 
illumination ;  and  although  all  this  knowledge  is  only 
secular,  yet  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  representative  of 
what  is  spiritual,  it  is  therefore  spiritual ! — a  know- 
ledge into  which,  nevertheless,  not  one  ray  of  spiritual 
light  can  enter  from  within — no,  not  the  smallest 
glimmering !      This  theory  of  Analogy  furnishes  us 
with  a  key  to  modem  Theology,  and  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Literal  Interpretation.     We  only  point  out 
to  Mr.  fiurgon  and  his  theological  school,  that  as 
long  as  this  theory  prevails,  his  Lectures  on  Divine 
Inspiration  and  Interpretation  will  be  regarded  as 
mere  weapons  of  straw  against  the  Essays  and  Re^ 
views.    Dr.  Browne's  writings  may  be  forgotten ;  but 
his  principles  live  and  flourish. 

These  very  general  remarks  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  must  suffice  for  the  present ;  it  may  be  that 
the  subject  will  require  to  be  more  fully  considered 
on  a  future  occasion.  In  the  meantime  we  observe, 
that  when  Mr.  Burgon,  in  common  with  other  theo- 
logians, affirms  that  the  Church  has  no  theory  of 
Inspiration,  may  we  venture  to  suggest,  that  if  he 
will  have  the  goodness  to  furnish  a  clear  and  distinct 
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idea  of  what  Divine  Inspiration  is,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  theory  ? 

The  real  difficulty  lies  in  establishing  a  clear,  defi- 
nite, and  systematic  doctrine  of  Correspondence.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Fathers  have  nowhere  done  this :  one 
consequence  is,  that  the  whole  doctrine  has  never 
escaped  the  region  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Many 
regard  it  as  incapable,  from  its  very  nature,  of  being 
satisfactorily  explored,  or  of  yielding  any  useful  re- 
sults. The  only  alternative,  therefore,  in  this  case 
has  been  found  in  adopting  a  single  sense.  This  al- 
ternative has  been  one  of  sheer  necessity.  The  result 
has  been,  the  necessity  also  of  interpreting  Scripture 
the  same  as  any  other  book;  the  Doctrine  of  its 
Divine  Inspiration,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cannot  be 
maintained,  and  Scepticism  and  Infidelity  take  the 
place  of  Christianity.  The  absolute  need  of  tlie 
Church  in  the  present  day  is  a  systematic  doctrine  of 
Correspondence ;  a  doctrine  essential  to  Theology  re- 
garded as  a  Science.  To  speak  of  Theology  as  "  the 
Queen  and  Mistress  of  all  the  Sciences,'^  and  to 
exclude  from  it  the  one  grand  Science,  by  which 
natural  things  are  seen  to  be  connected  with  things 
spiritual  and  Divine,  earth  with  heaven,  and  hence 
the  Church  upon  earth  with  the  Church  in  heaven, 
can  result  only  in  leaving  Theology  without  a  Church, 
without  a  Bible,  and  without  Christianity.  The 
desideratum  in  Theology,  viz.,  a  definite  doctrine  of 
Correspondence,  Swedenborg  has  undertaken  to  sup- 
ply ;  and  his  writings  mv>st — aye — they  will  be  made 
the  subject  of  serious  enquiry  and  earnest  investi- 
gation by  all  those  manly,  honest,  and  good  hearts, 
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who  sincerely  desire  to  offer  a  real  assistance  to  the 
Church  in  its  present  crisis. 

One  important  question^  however^  still  remains. 

Can  the  Preacher  maintain  the  principles  of  In- 
spiration and  Interpretation  which  he  has  maintained^ 
and  the  Canon  as  it  now  stands?  We  predict  he  will 
find  that  he  cannot^  or  that  others  at  least  will  do  so. 
Either  he  must  lower  his  ideas  of  Inspiration  in 
order  to  include  all  the  Canonical  books,  or  he  must 
exclude  from  the  Canon  certain  books  in  order  that 
it  may  answer  to  his  ideas  of  Inspiration.  Let 
Mr.  Burgon  succeed,  as  we  hope  he  will,  in  establish- 
ing the  general  principles  he  advocates,  and  imme- 
diately a  controversy  with  regard  to  the  Canon  will 
be  the  result.  Mr.  Burgon  is  opposed  not  merely  to 
the  Essayists  and  Reviewers,  but  to  a  large  amount 
of  theological  teaching  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge :  we  are  only  too  glad,  however,  to  find  that 
the  subject  has  at  last  fairly  gained  the  attention 
of  theologians,  and  that  we  may  now  look  for  many 
useful  and  important  auxiliaries  to  the  cause  of 
Truth  in  the  Church  of  England.  We  can  well 
afford  to  listen  with  complacency  to  the  observa- 
tion (p.  179)  that  *' novelties  in  religion  never  can  be 
true  '* — that  "  we  must  ask  for  the  old  paths  '^ — that 
"the  faith  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints^' — that 
"there  will  be  no  new  Deposit " — that  " there  can  be 
no  new  Doctrines'' — that  "there  has  been  no  fresh 
Revelation'' — that  ''no  new  principle  of  guidance 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  man  "-^that  "  a  new  method 
of  interpreting  Scripture  is  quite  impossible" — all 
this  we  may  be  willing  to  concede,  if  Mr.  Burgon 
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concedes^  as  he  does^  that  his  own  views  of  Inspiration 
and  Interpretation  are  not  new.  Verily  they  are,  in 
the  main,  the  same  with  those  of  Swedenborg.  We 
will  not  dispute  about  the  Truth  being  new  or  old,  so 
long  as  it  is  the  Truth,  and  as  such  Eternal.  The 
same  we  may  say  with  regard  to  Doctrines.  If  the 
discovery  has  been  made  that  Swedenborg's  principles 
of  Inspiration  and  Interpretation  are  not  new,  who 
knows  but  a  similar  discovery  may  await  us  with  re- 
gard to  his  Doctrines?  and  what  does  it  signify, 
whether  those  Doctrines  be  called  new  or  old,  pro- 
vided they  are  True? 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject^  we 
would  make  an  observation  with  respect  to  Progress, 
*'  Philosophia,^'  says  the  great  Bishop  Pearson,  speak- 
ing of  Physical  Science,  "  Philosophia  quotidie  pro- 
gressu ;  Theologia  nisi  regressu  non  crescit.''  We  are 
not  inclined  to  dispute  about  terms  even  here.  That 
Theology  has  been  going  in  the  wrong  path  Mr.  Burgon 
admits ;  and  as  in  this  case  the  best  thing  it  can  do  is 
to  retrace  its  steps  in  order  to  start  afresh,  we  are 
willing  in  this  sense  to  admit  that  it  is  making  pro- 
gress. But  if  it  be  affirmed,  that,  having  found  the 
point  from  which  it  had  mistaken  the  way,  and  seeing 
before  it  the  right  road,  it  ought  to  refuse  to  walk  in 
it,  through  fear  of  making  progress, — what  shall  we 
say?  Will  Mr.  Burgon  relieve  us  from  the  dilemma? 
Will  he  venture  to  say  in  this  case — "  Theologia  nisi 
regressu  non  crescii^*  or  rather,  according  to  the  old 
adage, — "  Non  progredi  est  regredi  ?"  In  any  other 
sense  than  the  one  we  have  pointed  out,  the  observa- 
tion of  Bishop  Pearson  is  a  transparent  fallacy ;  and 
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in  the  sense  thus  explained — ^the  only  sense  in  which 
it  is  free  from  absnrdity — of  what  nse  is  it  to  the  Lec- 
turer's ai^ument?  We,  too,  would  go  back  with  him 
to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  staying  there,  but  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
entrance  into  the  right  road,  and  of  making  progress, 
not  regress  in  that  road, — a  road  which  leads  to  the 
New  Jerusalem. — "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life,"  saith  the  Lord.  In  that  way  let  us  walk, — not 
backward,  but  forward.  It  was  because  all  they  of 
Judah*  "went  backward,  and  not  forward,'*  that 
"  the  truth  was  perished  and  cut  off  from  her  mouth.'* 
"  Oh,  Jerusalem !  thou  hast  forsaken  me,"  saith  the 
Lord,  "  thou  hast  gone  backward."  Did  the  Ark  of 
the  Lord,  which,  we  are  told,  represents,  among 
other  things,  the  Christian  Church,  in  order  to  reach 
Zion  move  backward  or  forward  ?  or  will  Mr.  Burgon 
affirm,  that  it  is  the  great  privilege  of  the  Church 
to  go  forward,  and  of  Theology  to  go  backward? 
These  remarks  we  respectfully  offer  to  his  notice; 
and  although  there  are  certain  points  on  which  we 
might  seriously  differ  from  him,  yet  they  are  com- 
paratively subordinate  to  the  one  grand  question  we 
have  been  considering ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject,  without  once  more  thanking  him 
for  his  important  services  in  the  renovation  of  The- 
ology,  and  through  the  medium  of  Theology,  of  the 
state  of  the  Church.  Our  only  regret  is,  that  he 
should  have  spoken  of  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers 
as  he  has  done.     We  have  shewn  that  they  are  not 

*  Jeremiah  Tii.  24 ;  xy.  6. 
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the  original  parties  deserving  of  blame.  The  Essays 
and  Reviews  are  only  the  natural  results  of  the  past 
and  present  state  of  Theology,  and  have  been  most 
highly  serviceable  in  bringing  the  great  questions  at 
issue  to — a  crisis. 

We  now  pass  on  to  an  unpretending  but  yet  im- 
portant work  in  immediate  connection  with  our  pre- 
sent subject,  on  The  Beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams. 

This  work  is  important  as  recognizing  a  spiritual 
sense  in  the  much  litigated  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Had  the  respected  author  acknowledged  this  spi- 
ritual sense  to  prevail  only  throughout  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  or  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  or  throughout  the  Psalms,  or  occasion- 
ally in  the  prophetic  and  historical  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, this  recognition  would  after  all  have  been  only 
partial,  and  confined  to  the  particular  instances  which 
might  be  specified.  But  to  apply  the  principle  of 
Analogy  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  difierent 
thing;  because  thus  the  principle  is  recognized  as 
universal,  and  as  extending  throughout  tJie  whole 
visible  creation.  "Creation  in  the  Mosaic  account 
becomes  thus,"  says  Mr.  I.  Williams,*  "  a  most  im- 
pressive Gospel.".  .  .  "  Itf  is  the  very  purpose  of  ob- 
jects in  visible  Nature  to  suggest  to  us  the  invisible 
as  we  contemplate  them."  .  .  .  "In J  the  creation  we 
behold  the  Gospel  as  in  a  glass  darkly.  '  For  the  in- 
visible things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 

*  The  Beginning  of  the  Book  of  Geneiie,  with  Notes  and  R^flec- 
tiontf  p.  19. 

t  /^.,  p.  64.  X  Ibid.,  p.  63 
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are  clearly  seen^  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made/ ''..."  There*  are  wonderful  correspond- 
ences in  the  ways  of  God ;  one  thing  answers  to  some- 
thing else :  and  as  the  Wise  man  says,  'AH  things  are 
double  one  against  another/  So  that  the  chief  man- 
ner in  which  God  instructs  man  both  in  Nature  and 
grace  is  by  Analogy.'^  ..."  Whatf  then  if  in  the 
creation  of  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth  we  see  also 
that  new  world,  which,  though  it  be  on  earthy  is  called 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven?^' 

Assuredly  here  we  have  a  principle  as  universally 
established  throughout  the  works  of  God  as  a  prin- 
ciple can  be ;  and  why  so?  Because,  as  Mr.  Williams 
says,  the  whole  Mosaic  "  creationj  of  the  world  was 
through  and  for  and  by  Him  who  is  the  Incarnate 
word  of  God;''  .  .  .  "and,  therefore,  as  Augustin 
says,§  all  things  that  are  written,  even  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  world,  may  be  interpreted  as 
bearing  on  the  signification  of  things  future.''  .  .  . 
Moreover  we  are  told  that  "the  written  Word  of 
God  in  the  world  ||  in  some  respects  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  His  presence  beheld  in  the  flesh ;"  if  so, 
does  not  this  give  the  theory  of  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  Human  elements  in  the  written  Word  ? 
Itf  is  not  that  the  human  element  is  merely  the  ex- 
ternal and  dead  sign  of  the  Divine,  but  it  is  that  the 
Human  is  itself  breathed  into,  or  inspired  by  the 
Divine,  and  the  Word  of  God  is  thus  Divinely  Hu- 
man. This  indeed  is  the  privilege  claimed  by  Roman 
Catholics  for  their  Church.    They  believe  the  Church 

*  [bid,,  p.  56.       t  Jbid,,  56.        %  Ibid,,  p.  9.      §  Ibid,,  p.  19. 
n   Ibid.,  p.  35.  t  Ibid,,  p.  39. 
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to  be  a  perpetual  incarnation  of  the  Divine  life ;  and 
hence  speak  of  the  Church  as  "Divinely  human,"  and 
as  constituting  the  presence  of  Christ  with  man.  Bat 
no  Church  can  be  inspired  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
"Word  of  God;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  the  Incar- 
nation of  essentially  Divine  Wisdom^  and  as  such 
would  be  the  substitute  for  the  Lord  Himself.  It  is 
in  Him  and  Him  only^  and  never  yet  in  any  Churchy 
no,  not  even  in  the  Church  in  Heaven,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  heeu— fulfilled. 

There  is  as  much  difference,  therefore,  between  the 
Bible  and  any  other  book,  as  there  is  between  the 
Humanity  of  our  Lord  and  that  of  any  other  man. 
All  that  our  Lord  spoke  and  acted  was  Divine,  be- 
cause He  spoke  and  acted  from  the  Divinity  within. 
Now,  the  thoughts  of  God  are  in  the  Word  of  God, 
or  else  his  Word  is  not  an  expression  of  his  thoughts. 
The  thoughts  of  God  are  Divine  Wisdom,  and  what- 
ever does  not  contain  this  Divine  Wisdom  is  not  the 
Word  of  God.  There  must  be  no  longer  any  evasion 
or  equivocation  upon  this  point:  this  Mr.  Burgon 
and  his  theological  school  openly  admit.  "  Any  re- 
finement upon  this  point,''  says  Mr.  Eden,*  "  any 
dilution  or  modification  of  the  doctrine  that  the  docu- 
ment we  refer  to  is  the  Word  of  God,  will  weaken  our 
hands,  by  having  first  weakened  our  hearts  and  con- 
victions." 

If  then  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 

as  the  Word  of  God,  consists  in  the  Divine  Wisdom 

which  they  interiorly  contain ;  shall  we  say  that  part 

of  the  Word  of  God  contains  this  wisdom  and  part 

*  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden*8  Sermoru,  p.  148. 
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of  it  does  not  ?  or  that  all  of  it  is  Divinely  inspired^ 
and  yet  that  there  are  parts  which  contain  no  Divine 
Wisdom  ?  These  things  have  been  said,  and  are  even 
DOW  said  by  a  large  portion  of  the  professing  Church. 
Men  of  common  sense  have  come  to  see,  that  if  what 
is  said  to  be  Divinely  inspired  contains  nothing 
Divine^  then  there  is  no  Divine  Inspiration,  and  so 
far  the  Scriptures  are  not  the  Word  of  God,  and  must 
be  interpreted  as  any  other  book.     Besides ; — 

If  we  admit  that  this  Divine  Wisdom  is  contained 
in  some  passages  of  the  Bible  and  not  in  others, 
who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  are  those  in  which  it 
is  contained,  and  what  are  those  from  which  it  is 
excluded  ?  Are  we  to  leave  this  to  the  ''judgment,^' 
"discretion,''  "prudence,''  "sober  conviction,"  "good 
taste,"  and  so  forth,  of  the  particular  commentator? 
If  so,  why  find  fault  with  those  whose  sober  convic- 
tion, judgment,  prudence,  and  good  taste  interpret 
the  Scriptures  as  they  would  any  of  the  classical 
authors  ?  When  Jerome  said,  Ubi  materia  vel  turpu 
tudinem  habeat  vel  impossibiliiatem,  ad  altiora  trans- 
mittimur,  well  might  a  Bampton  Lecturer  exclaim,* 
"  The  vague  and  uncritical  nature  of  a  Canon,  which, 
proscribing  all  that  might  be  held  unworthy  or  im- 
probable in  the  literal  sense,  left  that  unworthiness 
or  improbability  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  sole  plea- 
sure of  the  expositor,  is  sufficiently  evident." 

But  if  we  are  not  to  rely  upon  the  sole  pleasure  of 
the  expositor,  on  whom  or  on  what  shall  we  rely  ? 

Shall  we  rely  on  the  laws  of  Divine  Analogy  as 
explained  by  Bishop  Browne?  He  has  laid  it  down 
*  Lectures  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare,  p.  1C8. 
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as  a  maxim^  that  there  can  be  an  Analogy  between 
mind  and  mind^  but  not  between  matter  and  mind ; 
consequently  not  between  the  material  objects  of 
Creation  and  heavenly  things.  Hence^  that  when 
objects  of  the  material  world  are  made  use  of  to 
signify  heavenly  things^  it  is  only  by  way  of  meta- 
phor ;  that  metaphor^  however^  has  no  real  founda- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  things  compared^  and 
therefore  cannot  be  employed  to  express  any  real 
truth;  that  it  is  Analogy  only  which  informs  the 
understanding,  while  metaphor  only  aiOfects  the  ima- 
gination. This  being  the  case^  it  is  obvious  that 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  never  can  be  interpreted 
upon  any  principles  of  Analogy ;  for  all  the  objects 
there  specified  are  what  Bishop  Browne  refers  to 
"  ideas  of  sensation/'  and,  according  to  him,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  heavenly  kingdom  to  correspond 
to  thesa  objects.  Upon  this  principle  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Williams'  work  upon  Genesis  is  purely  ima- 
ginative, inasmuch  as  he  has  been  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  Analogy  where  Analogy  does  not  exist ;  for 
the  same  reason  also  all  those  parts  of  Scripture  in 
which  objects  of  sense  are  specified,  can  be  suscepti- 
ble only  either  of  a  literal,  or  a  merely  figurative  or 
metaphorical  interpretation ;  and  what  is  this  but  to 
adopt  the  very  principle  complained  of,  that  the  Bible 
must  be  interpreted  as  any  other  book  ?  for,  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  preordained  system  of  allegorical  or 
spiritual  correspondences,  even  Mr.  Conybeare*  sug- 
gests the  simply  figurative  interpretation,  and  accord- 
ingly  observes : — "  I  cannot  therefore  but  think,  that 
*  Bampton  Lectwret,  p.  319. 
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we  expose  ourselves  to  less  danger,  both  of  falling  into 
personal  error^  and  of  throwing  doubt  and  discredit 
upon  the  sacred  text,  by  regarding  those  insulated 
words  and  expressions,  which  were  of  old  esteemed 
the  authoritative  and  definite,  though  mysterious, 
indications  of  higher  things,  as  possessing  that  value 
and  significance  only,  which  may  be  fairly  attached  to 
them,  without  departing  from  the  laws  of  interpreta- 
tion generally  applicable  to  all  written  or  spoken  com- 
position, sacred  or  profane.*' 

Put  this  in  plain  language,  and  what  does  it  mean  ? 
It  means,  that  wherever  figurative  language  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Bible^  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  like 
any  other  book.  But  how  are  we  to  determine  the 
limits  of  this  figurative  language,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mystical  or  allegorical?  Mr.  Conybeare 
says^  that  the  earlier  allegorists  held  the  allegorical 
principle  to  exist  throughout  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
Scripture :  this  also  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Burgon, 
Mr.  I.  Williams,  Mr.  Neale,  and  others.  They  do 
not  admit  any  mere  "Oriental  eloquence  and  poetry" 
in  the  place  of  "  preordained  allegorical  and  spiritual 
correspondency.*'  The  former  they  allow  to  be  gene- 
rally applicable  to  all  written  or  spoken  composition, 
sacred  or  profane,  and  for  this  very  reason  they  posi- 
tively exclude  it  from  Scripture;  because  any  other 
book  may  be  interpreted  literally  and  figuratively; 
but  the  Bible^  not  being  like  any  other  book,  has  a 
vocabulary  of  its  own,  founded  upon  "  a  preordained 
system  of  correspondence."  Professor  Jowett,  being 
one  of  the  "  considerate  and  prudent  critics,"  repu- 
diates the  preordained  system  of  Correspondence; 

c 
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and  in  so  doing,  what  else  has  he  done  than  carry  out 
the  system  recommended  even  by  Mr.  Conybeare? 
while  Bishop  Browne  has  famished  a  philosophical 
theory  upon  which  this  may  be  done, — a  theory 
founded  upon  a  positive  denial  of  any  real  corre- 
spondence between  material  and  immaterial  things, 
whence  the  necessity  of  a  mere  metaphorical  inter- 
pretation of  an  indefinite  portion  of  Scripture.  This 
denial  has  now  brought  matters  to  a  crisis !  It  is  in 
vain  to  say,  no ;  or  to  attempt  to  evade  the  moment- 
ous question  at  issue !  If  the  very  Inspiration  of 
the  Bible  is  made  to  consist  in  the  existence  of  a  spi- 
ritual sense  contained  within  the  literal,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Correspondence,  then,  to  deny  the  existence 
of  that  Correspondence,  is  to  deny  the  Divine  In- 
spiration of  the  Bible.  Now,  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Protestant  Church  has  been  this 
very  denial ;  and  therefore  well  may  it  be  said,  that 
when  this  essential  characteristic  of  Inspiration  is 
taken  away,  no  one  can  tell  what  Divine  Inspiration 
is ;  and  who  will  be  wise  enough  to  say  what  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  increasing  the  circulation  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  destroying  its 
Life-giving  power?  No  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
Bibles  can  compensate  for  destroying  their  quality. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Conybeare  says,  that  in 
order  to  shew  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  analogical 
interpretations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  to  CoU 
lections  or  Dictionaries  qf  Symbolical  terms  on  which 
the  labors  of  expositors  have  from  time  to  time  been 
employed,  I  may  perhaps  be  entitled  to  reply,  that 
iu  order  to  shew  that  these  symbolical  Interpretations 
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have  a  basis  of  Truths  and  possess  a  uniformity  that 
is  truly  remarkable^  it  vrill  be  necessary  only  to  refer 
to  a  work  entitled  The  Spiritual  Exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse^  where  these  mystical  or  allegorical  prin- 
ciples^ as  advocated  by  the  Fathers^  are  applied  to 
the  interpretation  of  that  book^  and  at  the  same  time 
compared  with  the  interpretations  of  Swedenborg; 
and  I  think  it  will  be  seen,  that  no  literal  or  figurative 
interpretations  ever  presented  to  view  such  remark- 
able instances  of  harmony  and  uniformity.  There 
stands  the  evidence^  and  it  has  not  been  and  cannot 
be  denied.  I  will  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Conybeare^s 
statement  concerning  the  vague  and  indeterminate 
mysticism  of  Swedenborg,  because  I  know  there  is 
an  opposite  charge  against  him,  of  his  being  far  too 
definite  and  systematic. 

Shall  we  deny,  however,  that  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion have  been  largely  employed  in  supplying  spurious 
allegorical  or  spiritual  interpretations?  Certainly 
not :  we  admit  it  to  the  full  extent ;  but  if  this  be 
used  as  an  argument  against  spiritual  interpretations^ 
what  shall  be  said  of  literal  and  figurative,  such  as 
those  of  the  Apocalypse?  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
they  have  failed  one  after  another  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  bring  the  whole  system  of  prophetic  interpreta- 
tion into  disrepute  ?  and  not  only  so,  but  that  they 
have  disgraced  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  making 
the  Bible  inculcate  the  most  cruel  and  sanguinary 
principles?  What  the  Church  has  wanted  has  been 
an  Interpreter ;  one  who  shall  comprehend  the  prin- 
ciple of  Correspondence  in  all  its  bearings ;  for  it  is 
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well  observed  that,* — "  What  is  written  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  can  only  be  interpreted  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;" 
and  thatt  "  the  things  recorded  in  Scripture  are  in^ 
and  for,  and  by  the  Incarnate  Word  of  Grod,  and  can 
be  rightly  understood  only  in  relation  to  Him  and  His 
kingdom/'  Therefore,  again  we  say  with  Mr.  Isaac 
Williams, — 

Godj:  '*  sends  a  prophetic  vision  which  confounds  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise;  for  none  can  interpret  until  there  is 
found  a  Heaven-sent  Joseph  or  Daniel.  He  may  write  in  dis- 
tinct characters,  visible  to  all  men,  and  allowed  to  be  of  God ; 
but  none  can  read  tbem  except  His  own  inspired  Seer.  By 
Moses  He  may  give  us  an  account  of  things  as  they  occurred, 
while  yet  the  fuller  purport  and  manifold  bearings  of  them, 
none  but  the  wise  in  Christ  in  after  ages  can  understand. .  . 
The§  heart  is  enlarged  by  the  contemplation  of  things  in  Hea- 
ven, and  therefore,  as  filled  with  that  wisdom,  walks  humbly 
and  carefully  upon  earth.  May  not  the  tnith  of  this  be  seen 
even  in  the  inspired  St.  Paul,  the  teacher  of  the  Gentile  world  ? 
And  was  not  this  the  case  with  St.  Augustin,  the  great  lumi- 
nary of  the  Western  Church  ?  What  marvellous  intellect,  what 
ardent  affection,  what  hohness  of  life  combined!  And  if 
such  should  again  be  found  in  one  person,  great  may  be  the 
advance  in  the  fuller  understanding  of  the  written  Word ;  and 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  therein  even  yet  brought 
to  light,  such  as  are  hid  in  Christ." 

Humbly  and  heartily  do  we  respond — Amen !  But 
if  this  second  Augustin  should  make  his  appearance, 
and  offer  to  the  Church  these  newly-discovered  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  knowledge  derived  from  a  spi- 

*  Banning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  p.  9.  f  Ibid. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  22.  §  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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ritual  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Correspondence^  where  is  the 
Church,  or  where  the  teachers  in  the  Church  ready 
and  waiting  for  the  instruction  ?  No  new  discoveries 
has  so  long  a  time  been  the  watchword  of  the  Church, 
that  it  has  lost  even  the  few  which  its  ancient  Com- 
mentators had  made;  and  when  some  again  have 
sought  diligently  and  discovered  the  gold  and  silver 
which  were  lost,  has  not  the  cry  of  their  alarmed 
brethren  too  often  been, — No  new  discoveries  ?  Ra- 
ther let  ns  join  in  the  prayer,  "  So  give  now  unto  us 
that  ask,  let  us  that  seek  find,  open  the  gate  unto  us 
that  knock,  that  those  secret  treasures  of  Thy  wis- 
dom may  be  discovered  to  us  by  Thyself,  which  our 
own  natural  faculties  could  not  of  themselves  dis- 
cover V^ 
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"E\t:n  if  it  were  found,"  says  a  modern  writer,* 
"that  a  denial  of  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  Scripture 
W  the  effect  of  leaving  us  without  any  fixed  stand- 
^  of  belief,  I  apprehend  that  this  diflBculty  would 
not  prove  that  that  denial  must  necessarily  be  wrong." 
"I  know  of  no  work,"  says  Mr.  Swainson,t  "  on 
the  subject  (of  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tmsj  that  I  dare  place  in  the  hands  of  a  student  of 
theology.  I  know  of  none  which,  even  to  a  young 
man  of  ordinary  acuteness,  does  not  suggest  greater 
difficulties  than  it  removes." 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  this  emi- 
nently candid  and  Christian  writer  addressing  the 
University  as  follows :  J — 

*  J  Brief  ExttmmatUm  of  Prevalent  Opinions  on  the  Inspiration 
^  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  a  Lay  Member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Bristow 
unison,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Great  Staughton,  Bampton  Lecturer  for  1851 ; 
p.  204. 

t  The  Authority  of  the  New  Testament ;  The  Conviction  of  Righte- 
«wn«t,  etc.  Three  series  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University 
<rf Cambridge.  By  C.  A.  Swainson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Theological 
College,  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Chrirt'i  College,  Cambridge,  and  Hulsean  Lecturer ;  p.  130. 

4  Hulsean  Lectures,  p.  107. 
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"  Thus  it  rafty  be  granted  to  some,  even  in  the  present  day, 
to  discover  and  to  exhibit  more  of  the  secrets  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.  The  emergencies  of  the  times  are  driving  our 
earnest  students  to  examine  closely  the  books  of  God's  Reve- 
lation, to  enquire  narrowly  into  the  truth  of  principles  which 
have  been  held  for  the  last  hundred  years  without  contro- 
versy, and  to  seek  for  the  true  mode  of  meeting  difficulties 
on  which  the  Church  universal,  acting  under  the  free  and 
unrestrained  Spirit  of  God,  has  not  yet  come  to  a  formal  or 
unanimous  decision ;  on  which  the  explanations  of  our  fathers 
do  not  satisfy  the  more  thoughtful  men  of  this  generation. 
It  may  be  that  some  who  will  soon  assemble  around  these 
hallowed  walls,  may  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  such  a 
point  on  the  road  of  truth  that  they  may  see  how  the  country 
lies,  and  then  be  permitted  to  describe  it  to  us.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  God  has  a  good  and  loving  object  in  view  in  per- 
mitting us  to  be  tried,  as  tried  we  are,  by  the  enquirers  of 
the  present  day.  I  cannot  but  think  that  these  things,  as  all 
thinp:s  else,  will  '  work  together  for  good  to  those  that  love 
God.' " 

It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that,  while  in  the  one 
University  the  alternative  should  be  set  before  stu- 
dents, of  Plenary  Inspiration  or  of  positive  scepticism,* 
we  should  be  told  in  the  other  University  that  no 
satisfactory  work  upon  Plenary  Inspiration  had  as 
yet  appeared.  Why  not  ?  Because  it  could  not  have 
appeared  without  coming  into  collision  with  much  of 
modern  Theology.  It  is  a  fact,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see,  that  various  systems  of  Theology 
have  prevailed  irreconcilable  with  any  doctrine  of 
the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  Scripture;    nay,   further,   irreconcilable  with  its 

*  See  Mr.  Burgoo's  Sermotu. 
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Inspiration  in  any  sense.  Theology  ought  certainly 
to  be  dependent  upon  Divine  Inspiration  ,•  but  Divine 
Inspiration  has  been  made  dependent  upon  Theology. 
How  this  has  been  effected,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
perceive.  A  Theology  has  prevailed  of  which  the 
Epistles  are  the  foundation;  the  Gospels  next  in  im- 
portance ;  and  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms 
almost  superfluous  additions.  Let  us  illustrate  the 
case. 

The  Law^  it  is  said,  was  a  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come;  the  Gospel  is  the  substance.  You  can 
speak  of  the  inspiration  of  a  substance,  not  of  the 
inspiration  of  a  shadow.  The  shadow,  the  covenant 
of  shadows  has  passed  away ;  "  In  that  he  hath  said 
a  new  covenant,  he  hath  made  the  first  old.  Now  that 
which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish 
away,^'* — "We  are  false  to  our  position,  if  for  a  single 
moment  we  make  the  Gospel  depend  upon  the  Law. 
"We  not  unfrequently  meet  with  the  expression  that 
the  Gospel  is  founded  upon  the  Law.  But  such 
language  is  neither  according  to  the  letter  nor  the 
spirit  of  Holy  Scripture.'^ — Certainly  not,  if  to  build 
upon  the  Law,  were  to  build  upon  a  shadow : — "  'Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ.' '' — True  !  but  Jesus  Christ  is  within 
the  Law.  The  Law  was  the  outer  shadow,  which 
concealed  the  substance  within.  The  substance  was 
there,  but  the  Jews  could  not  see  it.     They  could  see 

*  This  and  other  extracts  in  the  sequel  in  inverted  commas,  but 
nithoat  reference,  are  taken  from  Sermons  which  have  been  preached 
before  the  University;  the  truly  Christian  spirit  of  which  must  be 
tRknowledged,  even  while  the  Theology  is  rejected. 
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Dothing  but  shadows  which  they  mistook  for  the  sub- 
stance. 

Shall  we  say  that^  to  us  who  are  Christians^  the 
whole  Five  Books  of  Moses  are  but  a  shadow  ?  Nay, 
not  even  this ;  a  shadow  that  was,  but  that  now  is 
not,  since  it  has  passed  away  with  the  Dispensation. 
Surely  until  we  come  to  regard  the  Law  as  something 
more  than  a  shadow,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
maintain  that  it  is  part  of  the  Word  of  God.  A  mere 
shadow  that  appears  for  a  time  and  then  passes  away, 
has  never  been  an  emblem  of  stability  but  always  of 
vanity ;  and  can  never  be  the  same  with  the  Word  of 
God,  or  with  any  part  of  it.  When  the  Apostle  was 
speaking  of  the  Law  as  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come,  he  was  speaking  of  its  externalities,  types,  and 
figures ;  not  of  the  substance,  or  of  the  truths  they 
inwardly  contain.  The  old  Dispensation  has  passed 
away,  but  the  Law  has  not  passed  away ;  and  yet  be- 
cause the  Old  Covenant  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the 
Old  Testament  and  sometimes  the  Old  Dispensation, 
the  Testament  is  identified  with  the  Dispensation, 
and  both  are  equally  said  to  have  decayed  and  van- 
ished away.  It  is  from  this  school  of  Theology  prin- 
cipally, that  has  emanated  the  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition to  all  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Law,  the 
Psalms,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture.  God  has  now 
permitted  this  opposition  to  come  to  a  crisis  !  The 
Church  is  driven  to  the  alternative,  either  to  admit 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  reject 
its  Divine  Inspiration.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  Theology  will  know,  that  this  has  been 
always  tacitly  the  question  at  issue;  so  that  when 
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the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
openly  denied^  and  its  Divine  Inspiration  at  the  same 
time  nominally  acknowledged^  such  an  account  has 
been  necessarily  given  of  its  Divine  Inspiration  as  to 
make  it  simply  worthless ;  for  how  can  Truth  which 
is  everlastings  and  which  alone  is  the  Word  of  God, 
pass  away  with  the  Dispensation  ?  Yet  this  has  long 
been  the  Theology  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian 
community ;  and  the  Sceptic  now  intervenes  to  put 
an  end  to  the  rest  of  the  Bible  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  theologian  puts  an  end  to  the  Law — botli  are 
said  to  be  out  of  date.     Let  us  illustrate  the  case. 

"  The  glory  of  the  Old  Testament  has  waxed  faint  before 
the  later  formation  and  greater  illumination  of  the  New."  . .  . 
— "  The  volume  of  the  Law  which  they  (the  Jews)  held  in 
their  hands,  was  luminous  while  in  the  darkness;  in  the 
light  it  has  itself  become  dark — a  shadow  cast  backward  into 
the  ages,  by  *  the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world.' " 

Another  writer,  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,*  observes 
that  we  might  perhaps  illustrate  the  relation  of  the 
whole  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  under  the 
New  Testament,  by  the  familiar  comparison  of  a 
chandelier  which  is  to  illuminate  some  spacious 
hall.     Hence  he  remarks,  that — 

"  At  first  when  the  gas  is  lit,  it  is  supplied  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  emits  but  a  feeble  light.  Only  the  nearest  objects  are 
distinguished  by  it,  though  it  is  sufficient  for  the  preparatory 

*  T*he  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  Five  Sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Ickworth  with  Horinger.    p.  75. 
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work  to  be  done,  and  is  very  different  from  the  darkness 
which  would  prevail  without  it.  But  when  the  time  is  come 
for  preparation  to  cease,  and  the  real  business  to  commence, 
then  the  chandelier  is  made  to  emit  its  full  splendor,  lighting 
up  every  comer  of  the  apartment.  So  when  God  would 
enlighten  this  dark  world  with  the  light  of  His  Holy  Spirit, 
He  first  gave  the  dim,  and  partial,  and  preparatory  light  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  has  now  given  us  the  full  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  His  glory,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Is  it  then  the  Law^  whieh^  after  giving  a  dim  and 
partial  twilight,  bursts  out  into  the  full  light  of  the 
Gospel,  when  Christ  comes  into  the  world?  Decidedly 
not :  the  light  of  the  Law,  it  is  said,  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  becomes  dark.  Seen  in  the 
dark,  it  was  luminous;  but  seen  in  the  light,  it  is 
only  a  shadow  cast  back  into  the  ages.  The  use 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  to  emit  this  twilight ;  but 
the  twilight  being  no  longer  wanted,  the  twilight 
and  the  Testament  have  both  passed  away ;  accord- 
ingly the  Cambridge  Preacher  does  not  hesitate  to 
point  out — "  the  manner  of  the  passing  away  of  the 
Old  Testament,"*  Now  if  the  Old  Testament  has 
really  passed  away,  is  it  not  merely  a  waste  of  time 
to  concern  ourselves  about  its  Inspiration  ?  Indeed, 
says  the  Oxford  Preacher : — 

"The  Law  has  expired  after  giving  birth  to  the 
Gospel." 

Then  there  is  no  longer  life  in  the  Law.  The  Law 
is  dead,  and  its  dead  body  lies  embalmed  in  the 
Church.  And  who  now  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
Law  is  part  of  the  Word  of  God  ?     Has  the  Word 

*  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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of  God  expiredy  or  any  part  of  it?  How  can  the 
dead  Law  be  any  part  of  the  living  Word  ?  How 
can  that  give  life  which  itself  is  dead  ?  But  does 
not  the  Apostle  say,  "  If  there  had  been  a  law  given 
which  could  have  given  life,  then  verily  righteousness 
should  have  come  by  the  Law  ?"  True :  but  does 
the  Apostle  here  mean  to  say,  that  the  Law  could 
not  give  life,  because  there  is  no  life  in  the  Law? 
If  so,  "  where  the  carcase  is,  there  shall  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together"  They  have  gathered  together, 
and  are  devouring  the  carcase.  We  may  strive  to 
scare  away  the  eagles,  but  that  will  not  revive  the 
Law.  And  if  the  Law  be  really  dead,  what  is  the 
use  of  scaring  away  the  eagles  ?  Theologians  should 
never  have  deprived  the  Law  of  its  life,  the  life  of 
its  spiritual  truth;  and  a  living  Law  would  then  of 
itself  have  suflSced  to  keep  the  eagles  at  bay. 

But  if  the  Law  be  dead,  what  becomes  of  the 

Psalms  and  the  Prophets  ?  for  these  all  derived  their 

life  from  the  Law.     Deprive  them  of  the  Law,  and 

there  is  no  temple,  no  worship,  no  sacrifice,  few  types 

or  symbols  of  any  kind ;    for  the  language  of  the 

Psalms  and  the  prophets  was  founded  upon  the  Law. 

When   a  man  is  employed  in  bringing  a  spiritual 

sense  out  of  any  particular  passage,  he  is  said  to  be 

spiritualizing  away  the  Scripture,  and  turning  the 

titeral  facts  into  nothing.     Even  were  this  the  case, 

it  would  be  only  a  partial  nullification  of  Scripture : 

the  other  is  wholesale.     The  Old  Testament  belongs 

to  the  Old  Dispensation,  it  is  said,  and  as  a  shadow 

has  passed  away  with  the  Dispensation.     Historical 

characters  may  still  be  serviceable  in  contributing  to 

a3 
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the  records  of  history;  such  as  those  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, prophets,  priests,  and  kings  of  Israel ;  but 
of  what  use  is  it  to  record  laws,  ordinances,  rituals, 
and  customs  in  which  no  one  takes  the  least  interest, 
and  from  which  no  one  derives  the  smallest  benefit  ? 
Say  that  the  Law  is  divinely  inspired,  and  deny  at 
the  same  time  that  it  has  any  spiritual  meaning ;  and 
of  what  use  is  it  to  know  that,  at  the  consecration  of 
a  priest,  it  was  commanded — that,*  "  Thou  shall  lake 
of  Ihe  ram  Ihe  fal  and  Ihe  rump,  and  Ihe  fal  thai 
coverelh  Ihe  inwards,  and  Ihe  caul  above  Ihe  liver, 
and  Ihe  Iwo  kidneys,  and  Ihe  fal  Ihat  is  upon  Ihem, 
and  the  righl  shoulder ;  for  il  is  a  ram  of  consecra- 
lion  f"  Who  would  consider  it  worthy  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  or  of  Divine  Inspiration,  to  give  any  direc- 
tion concerning  the  taking  of  birds^  nests  ?  "  Iff  a 
bird's  nest  chance  lo  be  before  Ihee  in  Ihe  way,  in  any 
Iree  or  on  Ihe  ground,  whelher  Ihey  be  young  ones  or 
eggs,  and  the  dam  silling  upon  the  young  or  upon  the 
eggs,  thou  shall  not  lake  the  dam  with  the  young ;  but 
thou  shall  in  any  wise  let  the  darn  go,  and  lake  the 
young  with  thee ;  that  thou  may  est  prolong  thy  days'* 
Who  is  prepared  to  say  that  any  spiritual  truths  lie 
concealed  in  these  directions?  or  in  the  furniture, 
the  taches,  and  boards,  and  bars,  and  pillars,  and 
sockets,  and  ram^s  skins,  and  badger  skins  of  the 
tent  ?  Surely  the  Church  takes  no  interest  in  these 
things  now ;  the  letter  killeth,  and  the  spirit  giveth 
no  life,  because  there  is  neither  spirit  nor  life.  Do 
not  these  things  belong  to  by-gone  ages  ?  Are  not  the 
chosen  people  dispersed,  the  temple  destroyed,  the 
*  Exodus  xxix.  22.  f  Deuteronomy  xzii.  6. 
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sacrifice  abolished^  the  ceremonial  gone?  Well  may 
we  talk  of  the  "  dead  Law"  and  the  ^' living  Gospel.'^ 
Why  should  we  seek  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  or 
make  the  futile  attempt  of  proving  the  Divine  In- 
spiration of  a  dead  Law  ?  Would  not  the  eflfort  be 
self-contradictory  ?  For  how  could  the  Law  be  God- 
breathed^  and  yet  be  dead  ?  or  be  inspired  with  the 
life  of  God,  and  yet  be  dead  notwithstanding? 
Unless  there  be  living  breath  inspired,  there  is  no 
inspiration,  and  therefore  nothing  inspired.  Who 
ever  heard  of  the  dead  breathing,  and  yet  remaining 
dead — Deo  spirante  per  Scripiuram,  et  Scriptura 
ipsum  spirante:  while  all  the  time  the  dead  body 
of  the  Old  Testament  lay  in  the  streets  of  the  great 
city? 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  this  theology, — "We 
believe  that  Holy  Scripture  is  inspired,  when  we 
believe  that  God^s  Holy  Spirit  has  caused  it  to  be 
written  for  our  instruction  in  the  things  of  Christ." 
But  may  not  every  clergyman  also  trust  that  God^s 
Holy  Spirit  may  cause  his  Sermon  to  be  written  for 
the  instruction  of  his  congregation  in  the  things  of 
Christ?  would  he  therefore  call  his  Sermon  part  of 
the  Word  of  God,  or  place  it  upon  a  level  with  any 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  ?  According  to  the  fore- 
going account  of  Inspiration,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
do  so ;  nay,  more  than  this,  his  own  Sermon  might 
take  the  precedence  of  the  Old  Testament;  for 
doubtless  a  living  Sermon  is  better  than  a  dead  Law. 

We  are  told  that  when  the  Old  Testament  is  intro- 
duced in  the  New,  "  it  is  rather  claimed  as  a  wit- 
ness than  appealed  to  as  an  authority." 
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If  80,  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  gone ; 
and  the  New  Testament  is  appealed  to  in  evidence  of 
the  fact.     Again : — 

"  The  Law  and  its  documents  suggest,  reflect,  anti- 
cipate, imply  by  analogy,  but  do  not  contain  the 
Gospel.'' 

Then  what  do  they  contain  ?  Whatever  they  con- 
tain, if  they  contain  anything,  it  must  be  a  some- 
thing whose  authority  is  gone:  a  something  which 
might  bear  witness  to  authority,  but  which  has  no 
claim  of  itself  to  be  considered  an  authority. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  popular  system  of  Theology  has  been  founded  ; 
and  reciprocally  this  Theology  has  openly  advocated 
the  popular  views  of  Inspiration.  It  is  now  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  days  of  both  are  numbered ; 
whether  the  Inspiration  attributed  to  the  Scriptures, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  been  considering  it, 
has  any  the  least  title  to  be  called  Divine.  How  can 
the  Word  of  God  die  with  the  Dispensation?  and 
how  can  a  dead  Law  be  the  Word  of  the  living  God  ? 
"Heaven  and  earth/'  saith  the  Lord,  ''shall  pass 
away ;  but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away." 

But  if  we  shrink  from  taking  the  highest  view  of  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
lowest,  cannot  we  find  out  something  intermediate? 
Well  then,  what  must  that  be  which  is  intermediate  ? 
A  something  intermediate  between  the  Word  of  God, 
and  that  which  is  not  the  Word  of  God,  but  infe- 
rior to  it.  This  doctrine  is  the  Arianism  of  Divine 
Inspiration,  and  has  become  very  popular.  The  Arians 
would  call  our  Lord,  personally,  the  JVord  of  God; 
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bat  if  you  regarded  Him  as  Divine  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  they  would  deem  you  to  be  as  much 
guilty  of  idolatry  in  respect  to  the  personal  Word,  as 
others  of  Bibliolatry  in  respect  to  the  written  Word, 
if  you  considered  it  to  be  really  Divine.  There  is  no 
Divine  Inspiration  intermediate  between  Divine  In- 
spiration and  something  else. 

Do  you  then,  it  will  be  asked,  maintain  the  Divine 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible  in  the  highest  sense  ?  If  so, 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the 
record  of  the  abominations,  wars,  murders,  adulteries, 
cruelties,  and  curses  we  read  of  in  the  Scriptures? 
Let  us  take  the  objection  as  stated  thus: — "As  in 
the  course  of  our  Services  we  read  the  Psalms,  we 
often  find,  following  on  some  touching  passage  of 
sorrow  or  penitence,  or  mingling  even  with  the  voice 
of  love,  the  burning  words  of  indignation,  and  the 
cry  for  revenge  upon  enemies.  Then,  though  our  lips 
proceed,  our  thoughts  pause.  We  repeat  the  words 
in  a  strong  historical  and  personal  sympathy  with  the 
man  after  God^s  own  heart ;  and  yet  we  feel  that  such 
language,  and  such  thoughts  and  feelings,  are  not 
those  of  the  Gospel,  or  ours.'' 

Be  it  so:  but  the  question  is,  whether,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  language  is  the  language  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Does  the  Psalm  cease  to  be  part  of 
the  Word  of  God,  because  of  such  language  ?  If  it 
does,  let  us  fearlessly  acknowledge  the  fact ;  and  can- 
didly confess  that  the  Psalms  are  not  all  divinely 
inspired:  and  that  neither  does  Divine  Inspiration 
belong  to  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  record  the 
infirmities  and  iniquities  of  mankind.     For  we  are 
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not  now  speaking  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  writer, 
but  of  the  thing  written ;  and  if  we  exclude  from  Di- 
vine Inspiration  all  those  parts  of  Scripture  to  which 
we  have  referred,  how  exceedingly  small  will  be  the 
dimensions  to  which  the  Word  of  God  will  be  reduced! 

Such,  in  fact,  is  practically  the  case  in  the  present 
day.  It  is  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Scriptures, 
taken  in  the  literal  sense  and  that  alone,  is  oiU  of 
date;  and  if  this  be  really  the  case,  it  is  out  of 
the  power  of  any  Church  to  preserve  its  authority. 
The  heavens,  which  declare  the  glory  of  God,  will 
have  measured  out  the  days  and  the  years  of  the  so- 
called  Word  of  God ;  and  if  so,  of  the  Church  also 
which  is  founded  upon  it.  If  any  Church  will  place 
the  wisdom  of  the  Word  of  God  in  that  literal  sense 
only  which  refers  to  Space  and  Time,  the  Word  of 
God,  like  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  must  be 
subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Space  and  Time ;  and 
if  the  Word  of  God — much  more  will  the  Church — 
vanish  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 

After  all,  however,  this  evanescence  is  only  the  fate 
of  a  Dispensation.  We  cannot  assign  to  the  Word  of 
God  only  the  duration  and  authority  of  the  Dispen- 
sation. There  is  indeed  a  real,  and  a  mighty  move- 
ment going  on  in  the  present  day.  The  Church,  we 
are  told,  is  stable :  it  is  the  Scriptures  which  seem  to 
be  moving.  Has  the  Church  then  an  authority  in- 
dependent of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  ground  of  its 
having  existed  before  the  Scriptures?  If  it  has,  can 
it  give  that  authority  to  the  Scriptures,  and  save 
them  ?  If  so,  now  is  the  time.  Or  if  we  suppose  the 
Scriptures  to  be  divinely  inspired,  and  thus  to  be  the 
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Word  of  God,  are  the  Scriptures  above  the  Church, 
or  the  Church  above  the  Scriptures  ?  Shall  the  Church 
save  the  Scriptures,  or  the  Scriptures  the  Church? 
Assuredly,  lower  the*  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  one  of  two  things  must  follow ; — either  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  must  be  proportionably  exalted  in 
order  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  or 
else,  ignoring  Church  authority,  the  Scriptures  must 
be  given  up  to  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  critic  or  the 
expositor — after  which — the  deluge. 

This  is  now  the  prospect  before  us !  whatever  of 
order  exists,  is  owing  to  the  organization  of  religious 
bodies ;  not  to  any  agreement  as  to  the  Divine  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures ;  not  to  any  reception  of  any 
life  and  light  derived  from  its  spiritual  sense.  That 
Spiritual  sense  is  denounced; — it  stands  clothed  in 
sackcloth;  but,  amid  the  contumelies  of  its  oppo- 
nents, has  nevertheless  been  calmly  and  deliberately 
performing  its  solemn  duty, — of — measuring  the 
Temple  ! 

The  case,  however,  does  not  end  here ;  for  we  re- 
gard, as  was  said  above,  the  Word  of  God,  read  in 
the  public  Services  of  the  Church, — "as  conveying 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  not  those  of  the 
Gospel,  or  ours" — ''though  our  lips  proceed,  our 
thoughts  pause." 

Does  this  statement  really  mean  to  intimate  that, 
as  understood  in  the  literal  sense,  many  portions  of 
the  Psalms  are  not  morally  fit  to  be  read  in  a  Christian 
Church ;  and  that  with  our  lips  we  utter  language  in 
our  public  worship,  not  only  which  we  do  not  mean, 
but  which  we  repudiate  and  condemn  ?    What  then 
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is  the  alternative  of  the  worshipper  ? — ^^  We  lay  them 
before  God  in  the  congregation,  and  pray  Him  to  put 
His  meaning  upon  them  !^' — ^What  meaning? — "A 
meaning  they  have  in  His  ^Providential  purpose, 
though  that  meaning  may  not  be  David's,  or  our 
own/' — Still,  what  is  the  meaning?  Let  us  listen  to 
the  answer.  "And  so  we  accept  the  utterances  of 
the  Old  Testament  writers,  often  not  knowing  pre- 
cisely their  force  or  import,  (how  can  we  know  it 
when  we  know  not  who  wrote  them,  or  when,  or  why?) 
but  leaving  them  to  God,  and  waiting  for  His  interpret 
tation.''^ 

Has  then  no  commentator  hitherto  supplied  it? 
Has  the  Church  been  hitherto  unable  to  give  any 
true  meaning  to  the  words  ?  After  eighteen  hundred 
years  is  the  congregation,  or  the  Church,  still  looking 
to  God,  and  waiting  for  His  interpretation?  But 
how  can  He  give  it  save  through  an  interpreter? 
Is  the  Church  or  congregation  waiting  for  an  inter- 
preter ? 

"  Thus  from  the  height  of  the  Gospel  we  look  down 
upon  the  Law,  and  through  the  Law  to  the  immensities 
beyond  it.'' 

Nay ;  but  to  the  immensities  within  it.  "  Open 
Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things 
out  of  Thy  Law,"  It  is  only  when  we  look  at  the 
Law  from  the  Gospel,  that  we  know  wliat  the  Law  is. 
To  the  Jew  it  was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come : 
to  the  Christian  it  is  the  coming  of  the  substance, 
though  in  shadows.    When  our  Lord  taught  His  dis- 

*  See  a  good  obserration  of  Lord  Arthur  Ilervey  on  this  subject 
in  our  Appendix. 
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dples^  He  taugbt  them  from  out  of  the  Word  which 
He  waa  fulfilling :  "  then  opened  He  their  understand^ 
ings  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures'^ 

..."  No  wonder  that  His  presence  brought  out  in 
full  relief  a  thousand  deep  and  hidden  meanings 
which  we  cannot  recall  in  His  absence/' 

Undoubtedly^  if  he  is  absent,  we  cannot  recall 
them.  But  where  is  His  Spirit?  Is  not  His  Spirit 
present?  and  may  He  not  teach  us  by  His  Spirit? 
Why  may  not  His  Spirit  bring  out  a  thousand  deep 
and  hidden  meanings,  especially  when  He  is  present 
by  His  Spirit? 

Nay !  but  the  Church  ha^  denied  that  the  thousand 
deep  and  hidden  meanings  are  there ;  and  if  so,  it 
would  surpass  even  the  wisdom  of  her  Saviour  or 
the  Power  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  them  out. 
'  They  are  not  there  and  never  were  there,'  has  been 
the  voice  of  the  larger  part  of  the  modern  Church. 

"From  the  very  dawn  of  Christianity,"  says  Dr.  Lee,* 
"some  have  been  found  to  question  the  identity  (of  the 
Divine  Author  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments) ;  and  even  to 
assert  that  the  two  portions  of  the  Bible  are  heterogeneous, 
and  opposed.  Of  such  importance,  however,  has  the  ex- 
posure of  this  error  been  always  deemed,  that,  as  I  have 
aheady  pointed  out,  the  Church  declares  by  an  express  article 
of  the  Creed,  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  *  Who  spake  through 
the  prophets.' " 

Has  then  the  Church  given  the  interpretation  of 
what  the  Holy  Ghost  spake?     So  far  from  it,  that  a 

*  The  Itupiratum  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  William  Lee,  D.D.,  Fellow 
ind  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  p.  96,  Second  Edition, 
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virtual  denial  of  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  prevailed  in  the  Church  itself. 

**  The  revival  in  our  own  day,"  says  Dr.  Lee,*  "  of  opinions 
whose  tendency,  at  least,  is  not  dissimilar,  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  great  majority  of  modem  treatises 
which  allude  to  the  subject  of  Inspiration : — an  omission  so 
remarkable,  that  a  reader,  unfamiliar  with  the  Bible,  might 
imagine  that  no  Church  of  old  had  ever  received  *  the  oracles 
of  God ;'  that  no  prophet  had  ever  foretold  the  Advent  of  the 
Messiah ;  that  no  elaborate  ceremonial  had  ever  tvpified  the 
mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  revival  of  such 
views  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  is  not,  however,  a 
matter  of  mere  inference.  The  opinion  has  been  openly 
avowed,  and  eagerly  defended,  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
either  totally  unconnected  with  the  New — except  indeed  by 
chance ;  or  that  its  importance  has  passed  axcay^  and  that  the 
Gospel  dispensation  can  tolerate  no  remnant  of  the  covenant 
under  which  the  Jewish  nation  was  chosen.  It  is  needless 
to  enquire  to  what  extent  we  are  to  look  upon  such  conclu- 
sions as  the  result  of  a  false  conception  of  spiritual  religion ; 
or  how  far  they  may  be  traced  to  certain  dogmatic  views  on 
points  of  Christian  doctrine:  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to 
examine  whether  such  sentiments  have  any  foundation ;  and, 
if  not,  to  expose  their  falsehood." 

It  is  not  needless,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  our  present  Tract,  to  enquire 
what  are  t\ie  false  conceptions  of  spiritual  religion,  or 
the  dogmatic  views  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
which,  so  far  from  being  founded  on  the  Divine  In- 

•  The  Intpiratum  of  Holy  Ser^ture^  by  William  Lee,  D.D.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  p.  96,  Second  Edition, 
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spiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  abrogated  its 
authority.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  dogmatic 
views  of  one  class,  and  that  a  very  large  one,  of  re- 
ligionists in  this  country.  It  is  a  fact,  that  both  the 
evangelical  solifidian  and  the  orthodox  moralist  have 
been  equally  opposed  to  anything  like  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  no  such  interpretation  is  to  be  found. 
The  theological  school  of  Bishop  Home  and  Jones 
of  Nayland,  never  obtained  more  than  a  very  partial 
recognition  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  well 
nigh  sunk  into  oblivion  when  the  Tractarian  school 
emerged  into  notice.  If  then  the  doctrine  of  the 
Dirine  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  has  ex- 
tensively ceased  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  Church,  is 
the  Church  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  prevalence 
of  Scepticism  and  Infidelity  ?  For  it  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  Inspiration  is  of  the  writer  and  not  of  the  thing 
written ;  inasmuch  as,  when  it  is  said  in  the  Creed 
"  who  spake  by  the  prophets,^'  this  would  allow  the 
prophets  to  be  inspired,  but  not  what  the  prophets 
wrote ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  article,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, would  thus  be  evaded. 

Happily  many  in  the  Church  are  now  beginning 
to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  been  in 
error :  that  the  thousand  deep  and  hidden  meanings 
ARE  in  the  Old  Testament :  that  the  Law  is  not  dead, 
but  alive.     Well  has  it  been  said,  that — 

..."  In  the  historical,  the  didactic,  the  prophetical  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  alike,  we  discern  the  Old  Testament, 
*  the  old  Law,  living  again,'  as  it  has  been  finely  remarked, 
'  in  a  new  and  spiritual  life ;'  not  embalmed  and  laid  with 
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reverential  care  aside  in  the  grave,  but  arisen  from  the  dead, 
and  alive  evermore,  like  its  own  Divine  Founder.'  "* 

The  Law  then  has  not  expired:  it  is  alive  for 
evermore  like  its  own  Divine  Founder;  and  if  so, 
the  life  of  the  Law  is  itself  Divine. 

Here,  then,  we  are  led  to  the  subject  of  the  union 
of  the  Divine  and  human  elements  in  Scripture — 
a  union  which  is  thus  set  before  us  by  Adolphe 
Monod : — 

"We  find,"f  says  he,  "the  same  name  given  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  called  The  Word  qf  God.  The  one  of  these  Words, 
Jesus  Christ,  is  the  living  Word  of  God,  the  personal  mani- 
festation of  His  invisible  perfections  in  the  bosom  of  hu- 
manity: the  other,  the  Holy  Scripture,  is  the  written  Word 
of  God,  the  verbal  manifestation  of  these  same  invisible 
perfections  given  by  language.  The  two  Words  are  for  us 
inseparable :  for  neither  is  Jesus  Christ  revealed  to  us  except 
by  the  Scripture,  nor  is  Scripture  given  to  us  except  to  re- 
veal Jesus  Christ.  Thus  Scripture  is  the  written  Word  of 
God,  as  Jesus  Christ  is  the  living  Word  of  God.  And  they 
who  point  to  the  human  character  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
depreciate  its  divinity,  reason  as  they  do  who  point  to  the 
human  characteristics  in  our  Lord,  in  order  to  deny  to  Him 
the  title  of  God.  They  should  acknowledge  that  the  Human 
Nature  and  the  Divine  Nature  are  united  in  the  Person  of  our 
Lordy  as  the  Human  Word  and  the  Divine  Word  are  united 
in  the  Scriptures,     Neither  is  it  more  surprising  that  the 

*  Lee  OD  Inapiration  qf  Holy  Scripture,  p.  108 ;  being  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Williams  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  the  Apocalypse, 

t  See  The  Authority  qf  the  New  Testament;  the  Conviction  if 
Righteousness  ;  and  the  Ministry  of  Reconciliation,  By  C.  A.  Swainson, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  and  Prebendary  of  Chi- 
chester, etc.;  p.  145. 
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Scriptare,  regarded  as  the  Word  of  God,  carries  with  it,  at 
the  same  time,  so  many  traces  of  humanity,  than  that  Jesus 
Christ,  though  God,  was  yet  Man.  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  Natures  in  the  one  case,  and  the  two  Voices 
in  the  other  are  united,  this  manner  is  to  us  an  object  of  our 
faith  :  it  is  part  of  that  mystery  which  St.  Paul  calls  the 
mystery  of  godliness,  and  fills  our  soul  with  joy  and  hope." 

So  likewise  Dr.  Wordsworth  :* — 

•*In  the  written  Word  of  God  there  is  a  holy  union  of 
human  with  divine,  and  we  are  not  able  to  draw  the  line, 
where  what  is  human  ends  and  what  is  divine  begins. 

"This  union  of  human  with  divine  in  the  Written  Wordy 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  greatest  Mystery  of  our  faith, 
the  union  of  Man  with  God  in  the  Incarnate  Word. 
The  Inspiration  of  Scripture  may  be  compared  to  the  Incar- 
nation of  Christ.  Jesus  Christ  is  Emmanuel,  God  with  us, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The  two  natures  of  God  and 
Man  are  joined  together  in  His  one  Person.  But  who 
would  attempt  to  define  the  limits  where  God*s  nature  ends, 
and  where  Man's  nature  begins  in  the  Person  of  Christ  ?  The 
union  of  God  and  Man  in  the  Incarnate  Word  is  a  Mystery. 
So  is  the  union  of  the  Divine  element  with  the  human  in  the 
written  Word.  It  is  a  Mystery.  In  both  cases  the  Mystery 
baffles  all  our  powers  of  analysis." 

That  this  principle  of  Inspiration  is  to  a  certain 
extent  true,  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  if — 

"  The  written  Word  of  God  in  the  worid,"  says  he,  "  in 
some  respects  serves  the  same  purpose  as  His  presence  be- 
held in  the  flesh  "...**  although  the  analogy  must  not  be 

*  Tht  InspvriUum  of  the  Bible,  Five  Lectures  delivered  in  Weet- 
mmtter  Abbey.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  West- 
minster, Yicar  of  Stanford  in  the  Yale. 

t  Begmnmg  of  the  Book  of  GeneeiSf  pp.  35,  39. 
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pressed  too  far,  we  may  say  that  in  some  respects  it  is  like 
the  Incarnate  Word,  in  that  it  is  Divine  and  yet  Haman ; 
that  such  union  cannot  be  understood  nor  explained ;  that 
like  our  Lord  Himself  who  did  not  usually  assert  His  God- 
head, it  does  not  so  much  lay  claim  to  what  is  Divine  as  in 
every  part  implies,  breathes,  lives,  as  such." 

If,  then,  it  be  asked,  where  in  the  Person  of  the 
Incarnate  Word  'God's  nature  ends/  the  answer 
is  plain,  'It  ends  in  the  human  nature:*  the  Hu- 
manity is  thus  the  continent  of  the  Divinity.  If  it 
be  asked  again,  where  in  the  written  Word  the 
Divine  element  ends ;  the  answer  is  plain,  It  ends  in 
the  human.  The  human  element  is  thus  the  conti- 
nent of  the  Divine  \  and  on  this  ground  Swedenborg 
maintains  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Written  ' 
Word.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Sewell*  himself  admits 
that— 

"  Neither  in  the  written  Word,  nor  in  the  organic  creation 
of  God,  is  there  a  single  part  unmeaning,  a  single  part  super- 
fluous, a  single  part  without  its  use  and  object,  its  bearing 
upon  some  distant  relation,  its  importance  in  the  general 
harmony, — not  one  jot,  not  one  tittle,  not  one  letter."  . . . 
"  No  instructed  Christian  can  read  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis,  without  feeling  assured  that  under  those  simple 
statements  lie  prophecies  and  mysteries  of  the  creation  of  the 
Christian  Church." 

To  the  same  eflfect  writes  Swedenborg  :t — 
''  The  Word  is  Divine ;  and  to  all  and  each  of  the 
expressions  therein,  which  are  taken  from  the  na- 

*  A  Letter  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.     Addressed  to  a 
Student,  pp.  83,  104. 
t  Arcana  Ccelestia,  art.  2967,  1 — 4. 
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tural  world  and  from  the  things  of  sense^  there  cor- 
respond spiritual  and  celestial  divine  things;  this 
and  no  other  being  the  true  ground  of  the  Divine  In- 
tpvration  of  the  Word.**  Accordingly,  he  frequently 
repeats  that  it  is  owing  to  the  spiritual  sense  that 
"the  Word  is  divinely  inspired,  and  holy  in  every 
syllable." 

Swedenborg  farther  observes  upon  this  subject — 
that:— 

"  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  its  internal  sense, 
treats  of  the  New  Creation  of  Man,  or  of  his  Regene- 
ration in  general  and  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  in 
particular ;  and  this  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is 
not  a  single  syllable  which  does  not  represent  and 
imply  somewhat  spiritual,** 

"  That  the  Word  of  the  Old  Testament  contains 
the  mysteries  of  Heaven ;  and  that  all  and  every- 
thing therein  regards  the  Lord,  His  heaven,  the 
Church,  faitli,  and  whatever  relates  to  faith,  is  incon- 
ceivable from  the  letter;  for  the  letter  or  literal  sense 
suggests  only  such  things  as  respect  the  externals  of 
the  Jewish  Church ;  when,  nevertheless,  there  are 
everywhere  contained  therein  internal  things,  which 
do  not  the  least  appear  in  those  externals,  except  in 
the  very  few  cases  which  the  Lord  revealed  and  un- 
folded to  the  Apostles ;  as  that  Sacrifices  are  significa- 
tiye  of  the  Lord  ;  that  the  land  of  Canaan  and  Jeru- 
salem are  significative  of  heaven,  on  which  account 
we  read  of  the  heavenly  Canaan  and  Jerusalem." 

"  But  that  all  and  each  particular  thing,  yea,  the 
most  particular,  not  excepting  the  smallest  jot  and 
tittle,  signify  and  involve  spiritual  and  celestial  things. 
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f^  a  truth  to  this  day  deeply  hidden  from  the  Christian 
world;  the  consequence  is,  that  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  Old  Testament,  This  truth,  however,  might 
appear  plainly  from  this  single  circumstance;  that 
the  Word  being  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  Lord, 
could  not  possibly  have  any  existence,  unless  in  its 
inner  ground  it  contained  such  things  as  relate  to 
heaven,  to  the  Church,  and  to  faith.  For  if  this  be 
denied,  how  can  it  be  called  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
or  be  said  to  have  any  life  in  it  ?  For  whence  is  life, 
but  from  such  things  as  have  relation  to  life?  Where- 
fore, whatsoever  doth  not  interiorly  regard  the  Lord, 
doth  not  live;  nay,  whatsoever  expression  in  the 
Word  does  not  involve  Him,  or  in  its  measure  relate 
to  Him,  is  not  Divine/' 

"  Without  such  a  living  principle,  the  Word  as  to 
the  letter  is  dead ;  for  it  is  with  the  Word  as  it  is 
with  man,  who,  as  all  Christians  are  taught  to  believe, 
consists  of  two  parts,  an  external  and  an  internal. 
The  external  man  separated  from  the  internal  is  the 
body,  which  in  such  a  state  of  separation  is  dead. 
But  the  internal  is  that  which  lives,  and  causes  the 
external  to  live :  the  internal  man  is  the  soul.  Thus 
the  Word  as  to  the  letter  alone,  is  like  a  body  with- 
out a  soul.'' 

Swedenborg  here  asserts,  that  in  the  Church  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
reason  is  also  assigned,  viz.,  the  prevalent  denial  of 
the  Spiritual  sense.  Shall  we  then  say  that  there 
prevails  in  the  Church  of  England  a  general  denial 
of  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament? 
How  can  we,  it  will  be  replied,  when  that  Inspira- 
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tioQ  is  maintained  in  this  article  of  the  Creed,  "  Who 
spake  by  the  Prophets?^'  But,  I  answer,  if  the 
Di?ine  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  consists  in 
the  spiritual  sense;  where  is  this  spiritual  sense 
to  be  found?  Where  is  the  Commentator  who 
supplies  it  ?  I  might  almost  say,  where  is  the  Com- 
mentator who  does  not  deny  it?  The  Creed  gives  us 
a  profession  of  faith,  but  where  is  the  faith  to  answer 
to  it  ?  It  is  useless  to  assert  the  Divine  Inspiration 
of  that  which  itself  has  become  useless. 

If,  however,  we  interpret  the  article  of  the  Creed  as 
ngnifying  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  writing;  and 
adopt  the  principle  advocated  by  Adolphe  Monod, 
that  the  Human  nature  and  the  Divine  nature  are 
united  in  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  as  the  Human 
Word  and  the  Divine  Word  are  united  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  such  a  view  of  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture would  naturally  give  rise  to  the  same  controversies 
with  regard  to  the  written  Word,  which  formerly  took 
(dace  with  regard  to  the  Word  made  flesh  :  it  would 
nuse  the  question  concerning  the  union  of  the  Divine 
and  Human  elements  in  the  written  Word.  If  the 
Humanity  of  our  Lord  was  the  same  with  that  of  any 
other  man,  then  the  human  element  in  the  Scripture 
would  be  the  same  with  that  of  any  other  book.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  affirm,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  elements  in  Scripture 
is  a  subject  above  our  comprehension,  and  that  as 
such  we  must  not  enquire  into  it,  or  hold  any  theory 
upon  it.  However  vast  the  subject  may  be,  it  no 
more  prevents  our  holding  a  specific  doctrine  upon  it, 
than  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  prevents  our 
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holding  a  true  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  When 
heresies  arose  upon  this  subject,  the  Church  did  not 
decline  to  enter  into  any  theory  upon  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  surpassed  our  faculties ;  but  the  Churcli  formed 
a  distinct  theory — a  distinct  doctrine  upon  the  subject^ 
known  as  that  of  the  Hypostatical  Union ;  and  there 
is  no  question,  that  if  the  union  of  the  Divine  and 
Human  elements  in  Scripture  be  the  same  with  that 
which  exists  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  Doctrine 
which  expresses  the  union  in  the  one  case,  will  express 
it  in  the  other;  in  the  one  case  the  Word  is  made 
flesh,  in  the  other  it  is  made — writing :  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  if  the  one  be  the  living  Word,  the  other 
the  written  Word. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  hypostatic  union? 
What  is  the  theory  of  the  Church  upon  the  subject? 
Does  the  union  in  any  way  divinize  the  human  nature? 
According  to  many  of  the  Fathers  it  does :  according 
to  modern  theology  it  does  not.  You  may  predicate 
Divine  properties  of  the  Humanity;  but  you  must 
not  believe  the  Humanity  to  be  Divine.  The  same 
destiny  has  befallen  the  Scriptures.  You  may  call 
the  written  Word  the  JVord  of  God ;  but  if  you  say  it 
is  Divine,  you  would  be  considered  as  falling  into  the  ■ 
same  error  as  if  you  called  the  Humanity  Divine. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  That  when  we  ofier  up  a 
worship  of  words  to  the  Humanity,  and  call  the 
Humanity  that  which  we  do  not  mean;  so  likewise 
when  we  speak  of  the  written  Word,  we  may  call  it 
the  JVord  of  God,  though  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
so.  A  shower  of  high  sounding  epithets  falls  upon 
the  Bible — sound,  and  nothing  more.    Surely  we  may 
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say — "This  people  draweth  near  the  Word  of  God 
with  their  months  and  with  their  lips  do  honor  it,  but 
have  removed  their  heart  far  from  it,  and  their  fear 
toward  ^t  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men/' 

According  to  Swedenborg,  the  Scripture  is  the 
Word  of  God,  and  its  inspiration  consists  in  its  spi- 
litoal  sense.  The  Church  has  denied  that  spiritual 
sense,  and  is  now  paying  the  penalty.  Happily  for 
the  Church  of  England,  there  are  some  within  it  who 
have  discovered  the  mistake ;  who  find  that  no  doc- 
trine of  Plenary  Inspiration  can  be  maintained,  unless 
that  Inspiration  be  placed  in  the  spiritual  sense;  and 
that  thus  alone  can  they  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evils  which  have  begun  to  desolate  the  Church. 

Now,  if  we  really  believe  the  language  of  the 
Word  to  be  Divine,  we  are  supplied  not  only  with 
a  definite  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  but  with  definite 
rules  of  Interpretation,  which,  in  such  a  case,  depend 
no  more  upon  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  expositor, 
than  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  upon 
the  sole  pleasure  of  the  believer.  Christ  is  the  Wis- 
dom of  Crod ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  Bible  contains  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  it  is  the  Word  of  God;  and  all 
power  is  given  to  that  Word  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
"As  such,^'  says  Sweden borg,  "the  Bible  is  essen- 
tially the  Word  of  the  Lord  in  the  heavens;"  and 
being  at  once  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  it  has  the 
power  of  bringing  down  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  and 
thus  of  conjoining  angels  with  men,  and  men  with 
angels.  It  is  thus,  in  virtue  of  the  union  between  the 
Divine  and  human  elements,  that  a  union  is  efiectcd 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

b2 
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How  it  is  that  the  very  letter  of  the  Word  is  Di- 
vinely inspired^  and  as  such  must  be  called  Divine, 
Swedenborg  has  shewn  us  in  the  following  extract : — 

" '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  thp  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God:  all  things 
were  made  by  Hira,  and  without  Him  was  not  any- 
thing made  that  was  made.  In  Him  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  He  was  in  the  world, 
and  the  world  was  made  by  Him,  but  the  world  knew 
Hira  not.  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father.*  He  who  under- 
stands these  words  in  their  interior  sense,  and  at  the 
same  time  compares  them  with  what  is  written  in 
The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  concerning  the 
Sacred  Scripture,  as  also  with  some  things  in  The 
Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  concerning  the  Lord, 
may  sec,  that  the  Divine  Truth  itself  in  the  Word 
which  was  formerly  in  this  world,  which  likewise  is 
in  our  Word  at  this  day,  is  meant  by  the  Word  which 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  which  was  God : 
not  the  Word  regarded  merely  as  to  the  words  and 
letters  of  the  languages  in  which  it  is  written,  but  as 
seen  in  its  essence  and  life,  which  is  from  tvithin  in 
the  senses  or  meaning  of  its  words  and  letters.  From 
this  life  does  the  Word  vivify  the  affections  of  that 
man's  will  who  reads  it  devoutly ;  and  from  the  light 
of  its  life  it  illuminates  the  thoughts  of  his  understand- 
ing ;  therefore  it  is  said  in  John,  'In  Him  (the  Word) 
was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.'  This  con- 
stitutes the  Word ;  because  the  Word  is  from  the  Lord, 
and  concerning  the  Lord,  and  thus  the  Lord.     All 
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thought^  speech^  and  writing  derives  its  essence  and 
life  from  Him  who  thinks^  speaks^  and  writes;  the 
man  with  all  that  he  is,  being  therein;  but  in  the 
Word,  the  Lord  alone  is.  No  one,  however,  feels  and 
perceives  the  Divine  life  in  the  Word  but  he  who  is 
in  the  spiritual  affection  of  truth  when  he  reads  it ; 
for  he  is  in  conjunction  with  the  Lord  through  the 
Word;  there  being  something  intimately  affecting 
the  heart  and  spirit,  which  flows  with  light  into  the 
understanding  and  bears  witness.^'* 

What  this  something  is  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel : 
in  the  meantime  we  observe^  that  here  we  are  plainly 
told  what  is  the  true  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  and 
what  the  method  of  Interpretation  depending  upon  it. 
This  doctrine  is  thus  inculcated :  "/«  Him  (the  Word) 
was  Ufe,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  This  life 
and  light  constitute  the  Word ;  because  the  Word  is 
from  the  Lord,  concerning  the  Lord,  and  is  the  Lord. 
Not  the  paper,  ink,  and  type ;  but  the  letter,  or  literal 
Bense  of  the  written  Word  as  it  exists  in  the  mind, 
and  contains  within  it  the  spiritual  sense;  for  that 
spiritual  sense  being  from  the  Lord  is  inmostly  Di- 
line,  and  is  the  Lord;  whence  the  letter  or  literal 
sense  also,  as  containing  within  it  this  inmost  sense, 
is,  for  this  reason,  itself  Divinely  inspired ;  and  is  from 
the  Lord.  In  like  manner,  when  we  read  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Cicero,  or  any  other  author;  so  far  as 
these  works  represent  to  us  faithfully  their  thoughts, 
we  may  regard  these  thoughts  as  the  very  mind  itself 
of  these  authors,  hence  as  the  authors  themselves ; 
80  that  in  reading  their  works  we  say  that  we  have 
*  The  Apocaiypie  Revealed:  art.  200. 
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been  reading  the  authors;  for  we  are  thus  brought 
into  communion  with  their  minds^  as  truly  as  if  we 
communed  with  them  personally. 

Seeing,  then^  what  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible;  what,  now,  is  the  method  of 
Interpretation  founded  upon  this  view  of  Inspiration  ? 
Let  us  consider  the  subject  practically;  but  in  so 
doing  is  there  any  subject  so  practical  as  that  of 
Life  ?  Let  us  then  treat  of  spiritual  interpretation  in 
relation  to  spiritual  life ;  and  spiritual  life  reciprocally 
in  relation  to  spiritual  interpretation;  for  it  is  said, 
'*In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
tnen'* 

What  then  are  the  laws  of  spiritual  interpretation, 
or  are  there  any?  This  gives  rise  to  the  question, 
What  are  the  laws  of  spiritual  life,  or  are  there  any  ? 

. . .  "I  wish  to  consider,"  says  Mr.  Farrar,*  "  the  theory  of 
the  religious  life,  whether  it  is  subject  to  laws;  if  so,  whether 
we  can  discover  them,  and  in  that  case  what  the  method  is  of 
such  enquiry,  and  what  the  chief  results  to  which  it  conducts 
us.  When  we  ask  whether  the  religious  life  is  subject  to 
laws,  the  answer  is  so  natural  that  the  analogy  of  the  whole 
of  God's  government,  both  moral  and  material,  would  suggest 
the  presumption  that  the  spiritual  also  must  be  directed  ac- 
cording to  a  system  of  laws,  either  discoverable  or  inscrutable, 
that  it  might  excite  surprise  why  we  should  think  it  necessary 
to  ask  the  question." 

Great  surprise,  certainly :  but  why,  nevertheless,  is 

*  Science  in  Theology;  Sermons  preached  in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford, 
before  the  University;  by  Adam  S.  Farrar,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
Michel  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  late  one  of  the  Select 
Preachers  to  the  University,  and  Preacher  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  White- 
hall, p.  210,  et  9eq. 
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it  necessary  to  ask  the  question?  One  reason  is^ 
observes  Mr.  Parrar, — '^  There  have  been  Christian 
thinkers  who  have  said,  that  the  whole  of  the  life  spi- 
ritual is  subject  to  merely  moral  laws,  and  have  re- 
solved the  Christian  life  into  the  ordinary  processes 
unfolded  by  moral  psychology.  This  view  is  not  com- 
mon in  the  present  age ;  the  whole  tone  of  thought, 
philosophical  as  well  as  religious,  has  become  averse 
to  it ;  but  in  the  last  century  it  was  quite  a  prevalent 
one.'* — Is  not  this  statement  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  repudiation,  during  the  last  century,  of  any  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture  having  reference  solely  to  the 
spiritual  life  ?  for  if  the  last  century  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  that  the  spiritual  life  was  only  another 
name  for  the  moral  life;  and  that,  as  distinguished 
fiom  the  moral  life,  it  was  fancy  and  speculation,  of 
course  spiritual  interpretation  would  share  the  same 
fiite  as  spiritual  life,  and  merely  literal  interpretation 
and  moral  life  would  go  hand  in  hand,  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  higher,  as  heterodox.  Here  then  we  see 
the  case  in  which  the  life  determines  the  interpreta- 
tion; an  external  life  demanding  only  an  external 
interpretation.  But  we  are  now  told,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent  century  the  whole  tone  of  thought  is  become  averse 
to  it :  the  present  age  wants  something  more,  and 
something  better,  A  change,  it  seems,  has  come  over 
the  religious  world !  the  discovery  has  been  made  that 
many  of  the  writers  of  the  last  century,  not  excluding 
the  great  Bishop  Butler  himself  and  his  disciples, 
"evince  no  perception  of  the  distinctness  between 
merely  moral  life  heightened  and  purified  in  its  aims, 
and  the  deeper,  secret,  mystical  life  which  Christians 
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may  possess/' — This  indeed  is  a  discovery !  and  an- 
nounces a  marvellous  change  I  but  the  observation  is 
just. 

What,  however,  is  this  secret,  deeper,  and  mystical 
life,  which  the  last  century  ignored?  Has  it  any 
laws  ?  or  are  they  mysterious  states  which  come  and 
go,  no  one  knows  either  whence  or  whither?  There 
has  been,  observes  Mr.  Farrar,  a  very  prevalent  opi- 
nion— "  that  the  religious  life  is  a  thing  so  mysterious, 
so  regulated  by  processes  incomprehensible  to  us,  that 
it  exists  without  our  being  conscious  of  it ;  that  it  is 
a  thing  which  we  cannot  express  in  words,  cannot 
think  of  in  thoughts ;  that  it  is  known  to  God,  un- 
known to  man ;  not  detectable  in  ourselves  or  in  others. 
This  view  has  been  held,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  many 
persons  of  different  schools.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  many  defects  in  the  theology  created  by  the  Ge- 
nevese  reformer,  Calvin.  His  teaching  had  led  his 
followers  to  insist  that  the  divine  life  is  something  de- 
pending on  God's  election,  and  not  on  man's  freedom ; 
that  its  implantation  in  man  is  a  mystery ;  that  it  still 
exists  within  a  man,  not  only  when  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  it,  but  even — (extravagant  and  inferior  minds 
have  implied  this) — when  he  falls  into  actual  sin.  Nor 
is  it  merely  among  the  Calvinistic  Protestants  that 
this  doctrine  appears.  It  arises  also  from  the  sacra- 
mental theory  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Wherever  a 
writer  is  found  representing  that  a  seed  of  grace  has 
been  implanted,  opere  operato,  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  which  continues  to  exist  in  a  man,  unex- 
tinguished through  years  of  actual  sin,  we  have  here 
under  another  form  the  same  idea,  viz.,  that  the  l\fe 
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tpiritual  is  something  disconnected  from  fact,  discon- 
nected from  consciousness,  disobedient  to  the  law  that 
religion  must  exclude  sin;  we  meet  here  again^  under 
another  form^  the  notion  we  have  just  been  combating 
in  the  theology  of  Calvin/' 

There  is  moreover  a  class  of  Mystics,  says  the 
same  writer,  in  whose  theology  prevails  the  same 
idea  as  in  Calvinistic  and  Catholic  theology;  and 
who  from  time  to  time  assert,  against  the  materialism 
of  the  last  century,  the  existence  in  man  of  faculties 
transcending  consciousness. 

"  AccordiDg  to  this  theory  there  is  a  certain  faculty  in  men, 
an  intuition,  which  rises  above  all  sensible  objects,  and  pene- 
trates into  their  very  essence.  It  sees  the  Infinite,  the 
Absolute,  not  under  the  ordinary  limitations  which  sense  and 
thought  put  upon  the  idea;  but,  transcending  all  such 
bounds,  it  scans  the  universe  of  being,  it  mounts  to  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal,  and  sees  by  a  supernatural  intuition 
absolute  truth,  absolute  goodness,  absolute  beauty.  The  life 
spiritual  is  connected  with  such  a  power.  In  one  sense  this 
identification  may  be  regarded  as  making  it  amenable  to 
laws ;  but  in  another  the  idea  of  law  is  thrown  aside  in  the 
contemplation  of  it.  For  law  is  a  terra  applicable  to  sub- 
ordinate forms  of  existence  and  of  knowledge ;  but  inapplicable 
to  a  form  of  existence  and  of  cognition  which  transcends  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  conscious  criticism. 

"  We  have  thus  presented  in  opposition  the  two  views  of 
the  life  spiritual ;  the  one  which  would  make  it  simply 
natural,  the  other  supernatural.  And  may  we  not  say  that 
there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  both  views?  Spiritual  knowledge 
is  verily  an  apperception  of  truth  which  is  not  cognizable  by 
ordinary  faculties;  and  spiritual  l\fe  is  a  form  of  Existence 
transcending  even  the  highest  moral  life.     Not  all  truth  is 
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to  be  reduced  to  that  which  is  amenable  to  critical  investiga- 
tion. There  is  a  world  of  life  and  of  thought  .of  which  we 
detect  the  traces,  but  cannot  understand  the  nature.  And 
thus  far  accordingly  the  spiritual  life,  be  it  regarded  as  in- 
tellectual or  emotional,  is  supemalural ;  but  we  must  be 
careful,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  disconnect  the  spiritual  life 
from  the  human  mind,  nor  to  isolate  it  entirely  from  the 
ordinary  facts  of  mental  and  emotional  science." 

So  much  for  this  important  statement. 

Now  let  any  one  take  these  different  classes  of 
religionists,  who  formed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
religious  world  during  the  last  century^  and  ask  by 
what  possibility  they  could  have  welcomed  any  in- 
terpreter who  should  give  a  genuine  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture?  The  moral  theologians  of 
Bishop  Butler's  School  could  not ;  because  there  was 
among  them  (as  is  admitted)  no  distinct  recognition 
of  a  life,  deeper,  more  hidden,  kindled  by  the  direct 
operation  of  God's  Spirit  in  man's  heart ;  a  life  con- 
sisting, as  we  are  told,  in  an  actual  union  of  the 
human  spirit  with  the  Divine.  Calvinistic  Theologians 
could  not;  for  what  was  the  spiritual  life  they  re- 
cognized ?  A  life  founded  upon  the  principle  of  Divine 
election,  hence  of  God's  sovereign  power.  How  could 
religionists  of  this  class  consistently  welcome  any  spi- 
ritual interpretation  of  Scripture  ?  For  the  spiritual 
sense  of  Scripture  proceeds  from  the  Wisdom  of  God ; 
but  in  the  Calvinistic  school  salvation  proceeds  from 
the  Power  of  God,  and  Power  is  made  to  supersede 
Wisdom,  at  least  in  theory.  A  spiritual  life  founded 
upon  the  idea  of  Sovereign  Power  employed  in  effect- 
ing  persona]  election,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
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spiritual  life  generated  and  nourished  by  the  truths  of 
Divine  Wisdom;  and  indeed  one  who  owed  his  spi- 
ritual life  to  arbitrary  power,  would  regard  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God  as  needless ;  and 
the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  being  thus  dispensed 
with,  the  doctrine  of  its  Divine  Inspiration,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Epistles,  would  become  a  subject  of 
very  subordinate  importance. 

But  could  Catholics  themselves  consistently  re- 
cognize a  spiritual  sense  which  taught  the  laws  of  the 
Regenerate  life  ?  Certainly  not :  for  if  we  take  the 
Sacramental  theory  of  Regeneration  by  baptism, 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
which  implies  the  implantation  of  a  seed  of  grace 
opere  operato,  we  here  find  implanted  a  spiritual  life 
altogether  inscrutable,  and  transcending  all  "the 
cognitions  of  consciousness;^^  so  that  any  spiritual 
sense  of  Scripture  relating  to  it,  would  itself  also  as 
necessarily  transcend  our  consciousness  as  the  work 
of  Regeneration.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  work 
of  Regeneration  would  have  no  relation  to  any  known 
spiritual  sense  of  Scripture,  nor  any  spiritual  sense 
of  Scripture  to  it;  so  that  in  this  respect  any  spiritual 
interpretation  would  be  altogether  discarded,  and  to- 
gether with  it  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Inspiration 
itself,  in  so  far  as  any  interpreter  maintained  that  the 
laws  of  the  regenerate  life  were  the  subjects  of  its 
Divine  contents. 

As  to  the  intuition  of  the  Absolute,  I  say  nothing; 
because  it  is  a  doctrine  not  pretending  to  be  connected 
with  any  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture;  and 
even  if  it  were,  the  spiritual  interpretation  relating 
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to  it  would  as  much  transcend  our  faculties  as  the 
intuition  itself:  to  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of 
pretended  intuitions  of  this  kind. 

It  is  indeed  objected,  that  the  nature  and  laws  of 
Regeneration  must  nevertheless  necessarily  transcend 
our  consciousness,  because  it  is  said,  "  the  wind 
bloweih  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof y  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither 
it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.^' 
But  do  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  Regenerate  life  so 
entirely  transcend  our  consciousness,  that  even  the 
Spirit  of  God  cannot  reveal  them?  If  so,  whence 
are  we  to  obtain  any  knowledge  whatever  upon  the 
subject?  Shall  we  say,  as  it  has  been  said, — *  From 
the  lives  and  thoughts  of  saints  in  the  Bible,  and  from 
religious  memoirs  in  general?' — No!  but  from  the 
life  and  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  himself  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  Bible. 
In  the  former  case,  we  need  no  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  Bible :  in  the  latter  case,  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  regenerate  life  without  it :  the  former 
opinion  might  be  held  in  connection  with  pious 
meditations  upon  Scripture,  but  still  without  any 
definite  doctrine  of  Inspiration  or  Interpretation  :  the 
latter  could  not,  but  must  imply  the  highest  and  most 
definite  views  of  both. 

Now  the  present  century,  we  are  told,  is  dissatisfied 
with  a  merely  moral  theology,  and  equally  so  with  the 
theology  of  a  spiritual  life  which  transcends  all  con- 
sciousness. Many  in  the  Church  are  looking  for 
something  higher  than  the  moral,  even  though  the 
moral  be  that  of  Bishop  Butler ;  and  yet  not  so  high 
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bat  that  it  shall  be  within  the  region  of  distinct  con- 
eciousness.  This  is  the  theology,  then,  of  which  we 
are  about  to  treat :  that  which  relates  to  a  spiritual 
Ufe  9ubject  to  laws,  which  are  at  the  same  time  laws 
of  human  thought,  and  which  are  supplied  by  the 
spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

As  then  the  religious  life  thus  considered,  is  the  life 
spiritual  in  the  life  natural,  or  in  other  words,  the 
supernatural  life  within  the  natural,  so  that  the 
natural  is  the  living  representative  of  the  super- 
natural; it  follows,  that  the  life  supernatural,  mys- 
tical, spiritual,  call  it  what  you  will,  is  for  this  rea- 
son subject  to  laws ;  and  if  subject  to  laws,  and  at 
the  same  time  derived  from  the  spiritual  sense  of 
Scripture,  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  must  also 
itself  be  subject  to  laws  of  the  same  kind.  If  the 
spiritual  sense  be  fanciful,  the  spiritual  life  will  be 
visionary,  and  both  will  be  spurious.  If  the  spiritual 
sense  be  true,  i.  e.,  communicating  true  knowledge, 
the  life  will  be  genuine ;  for  ''  this  is  life  eternal,  to 
know  thee  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent ;"  accordingly  the  interpretation  which 
reveals  this  knowledge  will  be  from  God.  Thus  in 
the  Scripture  will  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  human 
mind^  viz.,  those  of  the  spiritual  life,  be  laid  open 
according  to  fixed  and  immutable  laws :  both  as  re- 
gards the  interpretation,  and  the  life  that  is  founded 
upon  it ;  these  laws  having  a  relation  to  the  will  and 
understanding,  and  being  those  of  goodness  and  truth. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  life  spiritual  is  immediately 
connected  with  light ;  for  the  truths  of  the  spiritual 
sense  of  Scripture  are  themselves  that  light.     Hence 
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the  office  of  interpreter  or  of  a  steward  of  the  ora- 
cles of  God^  is  to  communicate  this  light  from  the 
Lord  through  the  medium  of  the  Scriptures :  but 
who  can  discharge  this  office  unless  it  be  one  who  is 
himself  enlightened  ?  For  how  can  any  one  shew  to 
others  what  has  never  been  shewn  to  him  ?  He 
himself  then  must  first  be  the  subject  of  illumination 
or  illustration.  Hence  no  prophecy  is  of  private 
interpretation.  "Do  not*  interpretations  belong  to 
God  ?"  Is  not  this  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Joseph  ? — '^  If  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  in  the  Scrip- 
tures/' says  Dr.  Sewell,t  "  no  one  can  comprehend 
His  voice^  but  the  same  Holy  Spirit;  no  one,  but  the 
same  Holy  Spirit  within  our  hearts  can  enable  us  to 
understand  it.'' — "  What  is  written  by  the  Spirit  of 
Grod/'  says  Mr.  Isaac  Williams,  "  can  only  be  inter- 
preted by  the  Spirit  of  God." — Let  us  proceed  upon 
this  principle. 

"The  literal  meaning,"  says  Mr.  Isaac  Williams,}  "for 
the  most  part,  is  as  the  body,  the  spiritual  meaning  as  the 
soul ;  as  the  soul  is  united  with  the  body,  so  must  the  literal 
and  spiritual  meaning  be  held  together ;  both  are  necessary 
for  the  life  of  the  Written  Word.  And  though  the  latter  be 
considered  usually  as  the  latent  and  interior  sense,  yet  it  is 
often  so  obvious  and  Scriptural,  that  it  speaks,  as  it  were 
visibly  through  the  letter,  Uluniinatea  it  and  gives  it  its  cha- 
racter." 

And  this  is  the  illumination  to  which  the  same 
author  elsewhere  refers  when  he  says,  that,  "  Even 

•  Genesis,  chap.  xl.  8. 

t  Letter  on  the  Intpiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  75. 

X  Beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis ^  p.  75,  32. 
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to  good  men  in  the  Church  there  is  an  illumination 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  beyond  the  written  revelation  '* 
— beyond,  that  is,  above  and  within. 

The  spiritual  sense  then  being  within  the  literal,  as 
the  soul  is  within  the  body,  it  is  within  that  we  must 
look  for  the  Divine  light :  and  it  is  at  this  point,  that 
branch  off  the  two  roads  that  lead  to  two  different 
kinds  of  interpretation.  By  the  one  class  it  is  said, — 
"  Our  providential  position,  with  regard  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  taken  by  themselves,  is 
marked  and  peculiar.  We  view  them  from  without, 
and  not  from  within.  They  belong  to  a  Dispensation 
which  has  passed  away.*' — But  even  the  Jews,  when 
they  were  under  that  Dispensation,  never  viewed 
them  from  within,  but  always  from  without ;  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  were  under  an  external  Dispen- 
sation, and  therefore  did  no  other  than  view  them 
externally.  Surely,  if  we  would  explain  the  laws  of 
Nature,  we  must  study  the  order  of  Nature ;  and  if 
we  would  explain  the  laws  of  Scriptural  interpreta- 
tation,  we  must  study  the  order  of  Revelation,  hence 
also  of  Divine  Inspiration.  It  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance that  an  interpreter  should  know  how  to  begin. 

"  All  Scripture  is  written,"  it  has  been  well  said,*  "  not 
from  without,  but  from  within  ;  the  "Word  going  forth  from 
the  bosom  of  God ;  the  inward  mystery  as  it  were  first  con- 
ceived, revealing  and  developing  itself  in  outward  expression, 
creations,  events,  and  circumstances ;  the  spiritual  sense 
sometimes  lying  under  the  literal,  so  that  the  things  them- 
selves described  serve  to  convey  it  in  the  way  of  imagery  or 
metaphor ;  sometimes  being  one  with  the  hteral,  so  that  the 
*  Beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genent,  p.  196. 
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latter  can  only  be  spiritually  understood,  as  in  some  figoraiiTe 
language  of  the  prophets;  or,  indeed,  they  may  both  leather 
make  one  whole,  branching  forth  one  from  the  other,  yet 
retaining  similitudes.  But  oftentimes  the  literal,  without  the 
spiritual  meaning,  may  be  as  a  body  tciihoui  life ;  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  gives  life  to  the  written  Word,  and  is  inseparable 
from  every  part." 

This  grand  truth  then^  let  us  bear  in  mind ;  that 
all  Scripture  is  written  from  within  to  without ;  and 
we  shall  then  understand  the  narrative  in  the  Book 
of  Exodus^  chap,  xxxiii.  8 — 10,  in  which  the  cloudy 
pillar  is  represented  as  removing  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation:  and  Moses  enters 
into  the  tabernacle,  and  from  within  communes  with 
the  cloudy  pillar,  while  the  people,  each  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  tent,  see  it  from  without.  "  Here 
we  behold,"  says  Sweden borg,*  "a  representation 
of  the  act  of  looking  at  the  Scriptures  from  within 
and  from  without J^  Moses  accordingly,  who  looks 
from  within,  is  spoken  of  as  seeing  God  face  to  face, 
or  seeing  the  glory  within  the  cloud ;  while  those  who 
look  from  without,  see  only  the  cloud  which  conceals 
the  glory.  "It  may  be  expedient,"  observes  Sweden- 
borg  upon  this  subject,  "to  say  what  it  is  to  see 
from  without  and  what  to  perceive  from  within.  They 
who  are  in  illustration  when  they  read  the  Word,  see 
it  from  within ;  for  their  internal  is  open,  and  the 
internal,  when  open,  is  in  the  light  of  heaven.  This 
light  flows  into  man  from  his  internal  and  enlightens 
him,  although  man  is  ignorant  of  it.  The  reason  why 
he  is  ignorant  of  it,  is,  because  that  light  flows  into  the 

*  Arcana  Cakttia,  10,551. 
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hnowledgcB  which  are  in  man's  memory,  and  those 
knowledges  are  in  natural  light ;  and  whereas  man 
tMnks  from  those  knowledges  as  from  himself,  he 
cannot  ap^rceive  the  influx.  Nevertheless  he  may 
know  from  various  proofs^  that  he  was  in  a  state  of 
illustration/' 

For  the  ideas  of  the  interior  thought  are  spiritual, 
and  flow  down  thence  into  the  ideas  of  exterior 
thought  which  are  natural;  the  region  of  exterior 
thought  being  the  region  of  consciousness.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  light  is  not  there,  because  we  are 
not  externally  conscious  of  it  as  light;  for  if  the 
light  were  not  within,  it  would  be  absurd  to  talk  of 
a  state  of  illumination  produced  by  that  light,  unless 
the  expression  were  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
and  implied  no  corresponding  reality.  Neither,  in 
like  manner,  does  it  follow  that  the  influx  does  not 
exist,  because  we  may  not  be  directly  conscious  of  it ; 
the  reason  of  which  Swedenborg  has  above  pointed  out. 

We  are  not  conscious  of  the  influx  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  our  minds ;  and  yet,  if  we  are  Christians, 
we  may  be  sure  it  is  there.  Moses,  when  he  de- 
scended with  the  two  tables  from  the  mount,  wist 
not  that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone ;  and  yet  it  shone 
nevertheless ;  and  if  he  placed  a  veil  over  his  face,  it 
was  only  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  light  which  the 
Jews  could  not  perceive,  because  of  their  sensuous 
and  worldly  affections. 

Nay  further  than  this ;  even  Christians  in  general 
have  no  sensitive  perception  of  the  existence  of  this 
light.  It  may,  indeed,  literally  illuminate  their 
minds,  while  yet  external  ideas  derived  from  the 
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light  of  the  world  may  be  comparatively  so  much 
more  vivid,  that  the  fainter  and  more  obscure  im- 
pression is  unnoticed.  While  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  spiritual  truth  is  much  more  vividly  im- 
pressed than  the  external  representation  (a  circum- 
stance which  happens  of  course  in  only  exceptional 
cases),  there  may  be  a  direct  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  an  internal  light  reflected  in  the  external 
thought. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  circumstances  which 
attended  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  precious 
stones,  it  is  well  known,  represented  Divine  truths, 
viz.,  those  of  the  Word.  When  consulted,  they  gave 
out  liffAt,  or  became  explendescent.  "A  like  ex- 
plendescence,^^  says  Swedenboi^,*  "  is  also  presented 
inwardly  with  those  who  are  in  truths  derived  from 
good ;  which  dictates,  and,  as  it  were,  gives  responses, 
when  truth  is  enquired  after  from  affection  of  heart, 
and  is  loved  as  good.  That  there  is  such  an  explen- 
descence,  whereby  Divine  Truth  from  heaven  is  re- 
vealed in  the  natural  man  with  those  who  are  illus- 
trated from  the  Word,  is  not  perceived  in  the  world ; 
by  reason  that  it  is  unknown  that  any  light  from 
heaven  illustrates  the  intellectual  principle  of  man. 
But  that  it  is  so,  it  hath  been  granted  me  to  perceive ; 
and  also  to  see." 

Upon  such  a  principle  we  may  understand  these 
words  of  Mr.  Isaac  Williams.t  "  And  God  saw  the 
light,  that  it  was  good." 

"  But  what  is  this  light  which  is  thus  declared  good  P    It 

*  Arcana  Ccelettia,  9905. 

t  Beguminff  qf  the  Book  of  GenesUt  p.  84. 
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is  not  a  light  of  the  son,  as  it  was  not  yet  created.  What 
is  it  to  US  to  whom  by  the  voice  of  God  it  is  declared  good  P 
Whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  must  be  a  sign  and  token  of 
some  marvelloas  light  other  than  what  we  now  behold ;  some 
illuBunaiian  of  the  mind  and  of  spiritual  eyes  within,  by 
which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  see  God  the  true  light." 

Will  you  accept  this  view  of  the  subject?  Or  will 
you  maintaiu  that  of  Bishop  Browne  ?*  and  say — 

"  That  we  have  no  capacities  for  any  idea  of  the  real  nature 
of  this  light  in  the  least  degree,  no  more  than  a  man  bom 
blind  hath  any  idea  of  the  sun  or  of  light.  Such  a  man  of 
no  more  than  four  senses  could  not  be  said  to  have  only  an 
imperfect,  glimmering,  uncertain  view  of  things,  but  no  view 
ataU:  Light  would  be  to  him  as  thick  darkness :  the  sun, 
and  moon,  and  stars,  the  firmament,  and  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  would  be  to  him  as  imperceptible  by  any  idea  of 
them,  as  if  they  had  no  being :  the  word  light  would  be  to 
this  man  a  term  to  which  he  could  affix  no  direct  idea  or 
conception." 

The  Bishop  speaks  out !  Let  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  principles  we  are  now  advocating,  speak 
out  in  the  same  candid  manner.  The  Bishop  denies 
the  real  existence  of  any  Divine  Light  whatever  as 
Divine  light :  he  declares  all  light  to  mean  simply 
knowledge  derived  from  the  operations  of  natural 
reason  upon  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  the  external 
mind:  he  therefore  regards  the  expression  Divine 
Ught  as  properly  metaphorical;  and  this  on  the  ground 
that  there  can  be  no  true  analogy  between  material 
and  immaterial  things ;  the  result  of  which  is,  the 
exclusion  from  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  greater  part 

*  Divine  Analogy ^  p.  20. 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  great  part  of  the  New : 
not  to  mention  the  impossibility  of  going  beyond 
the  mere  representative,  or  of  giving  any  interpreta- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement,  Intercession, 
or  Trinity.  Dr.  Browne,  therefore,  looked  from 
without  to  taithin ;  and  thus,  like  the  people  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  he  saw  nothing 
within  but  only  without ;  he  looked  out  on  the  cloud 
of  glory  from  his  own  tent,  not  from  the  tent  of  the 
assembly.  The  result  was,  he  could  see  nothing  but 
a  cloud ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  saw  the  cloud  plainly, 
BO  that  it  ceased  to  be  mysterious,  he  would  not  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  any  mystery ;  and  as  to 
any  Divine  light  within  the  cloud,  this  light  was 
purely  metaphorical.  Light  was  the  figure,  the  cloud 
the  reality — there  was  no  real  light,  but  there  was  a 
real  cloud.  As,  then,  it  was  plain  that  a  cloud  was 
a  cloud  and  nothing  else,  at  least  to  us,  this,  he 
thought,  was  clear,  solid,  practical  knowledge;  and 
that  with  this  we  ought  to  be  satisfied,  as  we  have  no 
faculties  to  go  farther :  all  which  indeed  is  very  true, 
so  long  as  a  man  looks  out  from  the  door  of  his  own 
tent  j  in  other  words,  so  long  as  he  looks  from  with^ 
out  and  not  from  within. 

The  order,  then,  of  Interpretation  is  the  same  with 
that  of  Creation,  Inspiration,  and  Revelation,  viz. : 
from  within  to  unthout.  It  is  not  the  outward  that 
enables  us  to  understand  the  inward ;  but  the  inward 
that  enables  us  to  understand  the  outward. 

We  therefore  proceed  to  examine  what  that  tnu^orrf 
light  is  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  how  it  is,  that, 
being  supernatural,  it  exists  in  the  natural.     This  is 
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the  more  important^  because  this  internal  light  is 
appealed  to  as  the  evidence  of  the  interpretation ;  and 
we  must  be  careful  that  it  should  not  be  an  ignis 
faiuuSy  but  that  genuine  light  from  the  Lord  which 
has  a  direct  relation  to  life.  Doubtless  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  frequently  spoken  of  in  a  vague 
and  indeterminate  manner^  and  but  few  have  any 
clear  and  distinct  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  them. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  furnish  a  very  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  upon  this  subject,  as  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg. 

We  are,  then,  speaking  of  a  real  light  flowing 
into  the  mind  :  how  do  we  know  that  such  a  light  is 
genuine? 

"To  those  who  are  in  illtistration,^'  says  Swe- 
denborg,* "  the  Lord  gives  to  understand  what  they 
believe ;  and  they  are  illustrated,  when  they  read  the 
Word  and  understand  it,  who  acknowledge  the  Lord 
and  love  to  live  according  to  His  precepts ;  but  not 
they  who  say  they  believe  and  do  not  live  accord- 
ingly. For  the  Lord  flows  in  into  the  life  of  man, 
and  thence  into  faith ;  but  not  into  faith  separate 
from  life.'^ 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  remember,  that  this 
internal  light  does  not  flow  into  a  man's  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  he  reads  the  Word,  but  into  his  love  of 
the  truth.  Now  to  love  the  truth  is  to  will  it  and  to 
do  it,  hence  to  live  according  to  it ;  whence  it  be- 
comes literally  the  light  of  his  life. 

On  this  subject  the  following  passage  is  to  our 
purpose : — 

*  Arcana  Calettia,  10,659. 
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"We*  may  here  then  consider  to  our  infinite  comfort, 
that  in  Holy  Scripture,  li^ht  is  so  often  synonymous  with 
love;  so  that  the  Disciple  of  divine  love  dwells  on  both  alike : 
both  pervade  all  he  writes  in  his  Gospel  and  in  his  Epistles : 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all  is  both  light  and  love.  *  He 
that  loveth  abideth  in  the  light.'  If  we  are  to  come  to  the 
light,  yet  that  light  is  love ;  and  if  at  the  last  when  we  go 
hence,  we  are  (oh  1  awful  truth)  to  be  manifested  in  the  light, 
yet  unspeakable  is  the  consolation  that  light  is  love.  For 
what  is  illumination  but  union  with  God  ?  We  are  made, 
O  I  Lord,  in  Thy  love,  for  Thy  love,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  love  Thee." 

Now  what  is  it  to  love  God,  but  to  keep  His  com- 
mandmeDts ;  or  in  other  words,  to  obey  His  laws, 
or  do  the  truths  of  His  Word  ?  Even  the  most  spi- 
ritual or  internal  truths  are  merely  external,  so  long 
as  they  remain  only  in  the  external  memory,  and 
are  not  implanted  in  the  will;  for  it  is  from  the  will 
that  the  intellectual  principle  of  a  man  is  formed. 
"  The  intellectual  principlef  is  in  no  case  opened,^' 
says  Swedenborg,  '^except  when  man  perceives  and 
loves  truths,  and  the  perception  and  love  of  truth 
is  from  good.  Hence  it  is,  that  truths  from  good 
are  what  constitute  the  intellectual  principle.  He 
who  believes  that  he  hath  an  intellectual  principle, 
who  can  reason  dexterously  against  the  truths  of  the 
Church,  is  very  greatly  deceived ;  for  he  sees  nothing 
within  himself  but  without  himself:  to  see  within 
himself  is  from  heaven :  to  see  without  himself  is 
from  the  world ;   and   he  who  sees  only  from  the 

*  Beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genena,  p.  86.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Williams. 

t  Jrcana  Caeieatia,  10,676. 
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world,  sees  from  an  infatuated  lumen,  which  becomes 
mere  thick  darkness/ when  light  from  heaven  flows 
into  it/* 

It  is  only  from  good,  therefore,  that  a  genuine 
perception  of  truth  is  derived ;  and  for  this  good 
nothing  can  be  a  substitute,  not  even  the  authority 
of  the  Church :  for  to  see  from  this  authority,  is  to 
see  firom  without,  not  to  perceive  from  tvithin :  the 
following  therefore  is  worthy  of  our  attention  : — 

''Neither*  can  truth  be  conjoined  to  the  good 
which  flows  in  through  the  internal  man,  and  which 
IB  Divine  in  its  origin,  until  truth  is  truth  in  will 
and  act.  This  is  the  good  of  truth.  For  the  good 
which  flows  in  through  the  internal  man  and  is 
Divine  in  its  origin,  flows  in  into  the  mil,  and  there 
meets  the  good  of  truth  which  was  insinuated  through 
the  external  man.** 

The  principle  here  inculcated  is  stated  more  at 
lai^  in  the  following  remarks ; — 

"  Byt  interior  truths,**  says  Swedenborg,  (viz., 
those  which  constitute  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture,) "are  meant  those  truths  which  are  made 
truths  of  man*s  life  and  aflection,  thus  which  apper- 
tain to  him  inwardly ;  but  not  the  truths  which  are 
only  in  the  memory  and  are  not  made  truths  of  life ; 
for  these  truths  are  called  external  truths  respectively, 
since  they  are  not  inscribed  on  the  life,  but  only  on 
the  memory;  for  they  reside  in  the  external  man 
and  not  in  the  internal.  The  truths  of  faith  which 
are  inscribed  on  the  life,  are  in  the  will;  and  those 
things  which  are  in  the  will,  are  in  the  internal  man ; 
♦  Aroma  CcBlestia,  4337.  t  Ibid.,  10,199. 
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for  it  is  by  the  truths  of  faith  that  the  internal  man 
is  opened^  and  that  communication  is  effected  with 
the  Heavens.  Hence  it  is  evident^  that  the  interior 
truths  appertaining  to  man  are  those  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  good  of  love  and  charity.  .  .  .  Whether 
we  speak  of  the  willy  or  of  the  love,  it  is  the  same 
thing;  for  what  is  of  man's  will  is  of  his  love. 
Wherefore  truths  inscribed  on  the  life,  which  are 
called  interior  truths,  are  those  which  are  inscribed 
on  the  love ;  thus  which  are  inscribed  on  the  will, 
from  which  they  afterwards  proceed  when  they  come 
into  speech  and  into  act ;  for  Heaven^  in  which  the 
internal  man  is  who  is  opened,  doth  not  flow  in  tm- 
mediately  into  truth,  but  mediately  by  the  good  of 
love.  But  Heaven  cannot  enter  into  man  when  the 
internal  man  is  closed^  since  there  is  not  any  good  of 
love  there  which  receives.  Wherefore,  with  those 
with  whom  the  internal  man  is  not  opened  by  truths 
received  from  the  good  of  love  and  charity.  Hell 
flows  in  with  falses  derived  from  evil ;  howsoever  the 
truths  of  faith^  even  the  interior  truths,  may  reside 
solely  in  the  external  man,  that  is^  in  the  memory. '' 
Moreover ; — 

'^  Inasmuch''^  as  the  light  of  truth  with  man  is 
altogether  according  to  the  state  of  his  love,  so,  in 
proportion  as  his  love  is  kindled,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion the  truth  shines  brightly ;  for  the  good  of 
love  is  the  vital  fire  itself,  and  the  truth  of  faith  is 
the  intellecttuil  light  itself,  which  is  intelligence  and 
wisdom.  Those  two  principles  proceed  by  like  de- 
grees.    By  intelligence  and  wisdom  is  not  meant  the 

*  Arcana  Calettia,  10,201. 
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faculty  of  thinking  and  of  reasoning  on  any  subject; 
for  this  is  given  alike  with  the  evil  as  with  the  good ; 
but  by  intelligence  and  wisdom  is  meant  the  faculty 
of  seeing  and  of  perceiving  the  truths  and  goods 
which  are  of  faith  and  charity,  and  which  ar-e  of  love 
to  the  Lord.  This  faculty  is  not  given  except  to 
those  who  are  in  illustration  from  the  Lord  ;  and 
they  are  so  far  in  illustration  as  they  are  in  love  to 
Him,  and  charity  toward  the  neighbor.  For  the  Lord 
enters  by  good,  thus  by  the  love  and  charity  apper- 
taining to  man,  and  leads  into  truths  corresponding 
to  good.  .  .  .  These  observations  are  made  to  the 
intent  that  it  may  be  known,  that  the  faith  of  every 
one  is  as  his  love ;  and  that  it  may  be  understood 
how  it  is  that  truth  comes  into  its  light  when  love 
comes  into  its  clearness,'' 

Such  are  the  origin  and  nature  of  that  internal 
light  which  constitutes  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
spiritual  interpretations  of  Holy  Scripture.  First  of 
all,  it  enters  into  the  internal  reason  of  man  in  the 
form  of  celestial  fire ;  in  which  state  it  constitutes 
in  man  the  first  principle  of  his  internal  will,  and 
his  internal  reason ;  but  in  which  state  it  is  out  of 
the  conditions  of  Time  and  Space,  and  is  '  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.^  It  is  with  that  superior  region  of  the 
mind  that  angels  and  ministering  spirits  are  in  direct 
communion,  and  from  which  they  see  and  know  all 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  natural  mind  beneath. 
Being,  however,  a  region  of  the  mind  above  the  direct 
consciousness  of  the  individual,  he  has  no  perception 
of  the  things  which  are  there  transacted.  But  below 
this  supernatural  region,  there  is  another  called  the 
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natural  or  external  rational  mind,  the  ideas  of  which 
are  conditioned  in  Time  and  Space ;  and  are,  in  the 
regenerate  man,  in  such  perfect  correspondence  with 
the  ideas  of  the  superior  mind,  that  the  inferior 
mind  is  the  reflected  image  and  likeness  of  the  supe- 
rior ;  or,  to  use  another  simile,  the  external  mind  is 
the  body,  of  which  the  internal  mind  is  the  soul; 
and  as  the  soul  forms  the  body  to  its  own  image  and 
likeness,  so  the  internal  reason  forms  to  its  own 
image  and  likeness  the  external,  and  is  thus  repre- 
sented in  it  and  by  it :  thus  the  external  mind  be- 
comes the  mirror  of  the  internal. 

But  is  the  term  mirror  merely  metaphorical,  or 
does  it  express  a  corresponding  reality  ? 

Every  one  must  agree  that  Christian  principles  are 
not  represented  faithfully  in  an  evil  life.  What  con- 
cord is  there  between  Christ  and  Belial,  or  what  fel- 
lowship hath  light  with  darkness?  There  must  be  a 
harmony  between  the  outer  life  and  the  inner  princi- 
ples, in  order  for  the  former  to  represent  the  latter ; 
in  other  words,  the  external  must  correspond  with 
the  internal  in  order  to  represent  it.  "  Cori'espond- 
ence/'  observes  Swedenborg,*  "  is  the  appearing  of 
the  internal  in  the  external,  and  its  representation 
there.  Wherefore,  where  there  is  no  correspondence, 
there  is  no  appearing  of  the  internal  in  the  external ; 
consequently,  in  the  latter  there  is  no  representation 
of  the  former." 

Representation  then  is  effected  by  correspondence, 
and  correspondence  by  the  regeneration  of  the  na- 
tural mind.  It  is  only  in  virtue  of  correspondence, 
*  Arcana  Ceelesiia,  5423. 
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that  spiritual  ideas  flow  into  natural^  and  that  the 
natural  thus  becomes  a  mirror,  a  face  to  the  spiritual ; 
the  spiritual  serving  as  the  soul,  the  natural  as  the 
body ;  the  spiritual  being  the  active  power,  the  na- 
tural being  the  passive  recipient ;  the  natural  being 
in  Time  and  Space,  the  spiritual  being  in  the  Eternal 
world.  The  life  which  is  called  mystical,  and  is  said 
to  be  '  hid  with  Christ  in  God,*  belongs  thus  to  the 
supernatural  or  spiritual  region  of  the  mind ;  whence 
it  flows  down  into  the  natui^l,  where  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  form  of  love  to  our  neighbor ;  from  which 
love  or  charity  the  natural  mind  passes  into  the  per- 
ception of  the  corresponding  truths  of  faith.  "  Be- 
loved, let  us  love  one  another;  for  love  is  of  God, 
and  every  one  that  loveth,  is  bom  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not 
God,  for  God  is  love.  My  little  children,  let  us  not 
love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth.  And  hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth, 
and  shall  assure  our  hearts  before  Him.** 

But  how  does  this  mystical,  internal,  spiritual,  or 
supernatural  life,  as  it  is  variously  called,  flow  down 
into  the  external  mind  ?  It  might  be  thought  useless 
or  presumptuous  to  enquire  into  such  a  subject ;  and 
yet  if  this  life  has  its  laws,  these  laws  are  those  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  is  the 
highest  kind  of  human  knowledge;  for  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  those  laws  according  to  which  man  is 
created  into  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  And, 
moreover,  there  is  this  advantage  in  attaining  to  a 
knowledge  of  this  kind ;  that  it  includes  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  rational   faculties,  commonly  so 
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called^  but  more  especially  of  the  affections,  or 
operations  of  the  will;  a  knowledge  founded  upon 
an  actual  discipline  of  the  mind,  thus  upon  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  very  affections  the  nature  of  which 
it  is  our  object  to  ascertain.  Thus,  it  is  a  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  intimately  connected  with  rules 
of  life  and  conduct.  The  supernatural  or  spiritual 
life  is  actually  brought  down  into  our  moral,  civil, 
social,  and  domestic  life ;  so  that  the  highest  super- 
natural or  spiritual  life  is  brought  down  into  the 
duties  of  a  good  father  or  mother,  a  good  child,  and 
a  good  subject. 

The  way  in  which  this  is  effected  is  indicated  by 
St.  John :  "  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God ; 
for  God  is  love.''  This  is  a  truth,  the  knowledge  of 
which,  as  existing  in  the  memory,  makes  a  man 
neither  better  nor  worse.  But  if  a  man  keeps  the 
commandments  of  God,  then  what  was  only  truth  in 
the  understanding  becomes  good  in  the  will.  The 
influx  of  the  Divine  love  is  not  into  the  truths  of  a 
man's  memory,  nor  into  the  operations  of  the  ex- 
ternal rational  faculties,  even  though  he  were  another 
Aristotle  or  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  truths  which 
a  man  knows  must  pass  into  the  will,  and  be  there 
transformed  into  good.  Into  this  good  flows  good, 
from  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  good,  through  the 
internal  man  into  the  external;  aud  thus  the  truth  in 
the  external  mind  becomes  appropriated  because  it  is 
willed.  In  this  way  only  is  truth  implanted  in  the 
mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  result  of  this  influx  of  the  internal  mind  into 
the  external,  is  the  elimination  of  a  new  order  of 
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truths^  called  spiritual  from  the  emanation  of  the 
spiritnal  into  the  natural  and  the  sabservience  of  the 
natural  mind  to  the  spiritual ;  just  as  man^  who  is 
defined  to  be  a  rational  animal,  is  yet  called  simply 
rational,  from  the  subservience  of  the  animal  to  the 
rational.  These  spiritual  truths  as  much  belong  to  a 
spiritual  degree  of  the  mind  as  rational  truths  to  a 
rational  degree ;  or  sensuous  truths^  commonly  called 
facts^  to  the  sensuous  degree  of  the  mind.  This  new 
order  of  truths  is  intermediate  between  the  super- 
natural  and  the  natural,  and  thus  combines  the  con- 
ditions of  both.  It  becomes  the  medium  through 
which,  in  the  human  mind,  the  supernatural  holds 
communion  with  the  natural — heaven  with  the  world. 
Exclude  it,  and  you  have  no  longer  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  two :  the  result  of  which  is, 
nothing  is  known  of  the  supernatural ;  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  becomes  a  mere  figure  of  speech;  and  the 
supernatural  itself  a  mere  hypothesis,  or  myth. 

But  if  to  keep  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  is  to  cease 
to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well ;  the  influx  of  Divine 
good  into  the  afiections  makes  manifest  the  evil  of 
the  contrary  affections.  Hence  the  fears  and  fights 
of  awakened  consciences,  and  all  those  wonderful 
varieties  of  state  which  are  set  before  us  in  the 
Psalms.  States  of  sorrow  : — "  The  sorrows  of  death 
compassed  me  round  about,  and  the  pains  of  hell  gat 
hold  upon  me/'  States  of  joy : — "  Oh  God,  my  Jieart 
is  fixed :  I  will  sing  and  give  praise,^'  States  of 
fear: — ^' Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come  upon 
me,  and  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me,''  States  of 
despair: — "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
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me?''  States  of  confidence : — "  Though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil.'' 
States  of  warfare: — ''His  truth  shall  be  my  shield 
and  buckler.  He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war,  and  my 
fingers  to  fight,"  States  of  peace : — *'  Great  peace 
have  they  which  love  Thy  law," 

Such  are  some  of  the  innumerable  states  through 
which  the  natural  mind  passes,  in  the  process  of  being 
made  a  representative,  or  mirror,  of  the  internal  mind 
with  which  angels  and  spirits  are  in  communion ;  so 
that  the  natural  subserves  to  man  as  the  index  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  supernatural  region  of  his 
being ;  and  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture,  obtained 
by  spiritual  interpretations,  consists  of  no  other  than 
the  truths  which  minister  to  this  representation.  Take 
away  from  such  a  man  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture, 
and  you  cut  off  his  intercourse  with  heaven ;  you  leave 
him  to  die  of  famine :  hungry  and  thirsty  his  soul 
fainteth  in  him ;  you  obliterate  that  part  of  the  mind 
which  is  their  receptacle ;  and,  if  man  be  designed  to 
be  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  take  away  that  which 
creates  him  into  this  image  and  likeness,  and  you 
take  away  his  humanity ;  and  humanity  being  taken 
away.  Divinity  will  disappear  with  it.  It  is  the  son 
who  acknowledges  the  existence  of  a  father;  but 
take  away  filiety,  and  there  will  be  no  paternity; 
man  will  become  a  fool,  and  Nature  will  become 
God. 

The  denial  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  corre- 
sponds with  the  denial  of  Divine  wisdom  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Nature.     Atheism  is 
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the  literalism  of  natural  philosophy^  as  literalism  is 
the  atheism  of  Christianity.  For  as  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  so  the  testimony  of  a 
Divine  Creator  is  the  spirit  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Carry  out  to  its  legitimate  results  the  denial  of  the 
spiritual  sense  of  Scripture,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  foundation  for  Natural  than  for  Revealed 
Theology.  In  the  end  Christianity  must  become  ex- 
tinct; and  in  its  place  will  prevail  that  outspoken 
Atheism  which,  even  now,  has  among  so  many  classes 
spread  desolation. 

Admit,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Lord  with  His  own  Divine 
light  enters  by  influx  into  the  natural  sense  of  the 
Word,  and  into  the  light  thereof  abiding  in  man. 
"  In  this  case,"  observes  Swedenborg,*  "  man  ac- 
knowledges the  truth  from  an  interior  perception,  and 
afterwards  sees  it  in  his  own  thought;  and  this  as 
often  as  he  is  in  the  affection  of  truth  for  truth's 
sake;  for  perception  comes  from  affection,  and  thought 
from  perception,  and  thence  arises  acknowledgment 
which  is  called  faith.''  It  is  this  state  of  mind  which 
makes  the  countenance  beautiful,  and  imparts  to  it 
its  peculiarly  Christian  aspect. 

"Beautiful,"  says  Mr.  Isaac  Williams,!  "is  the  human 
countenance  as  considered  with  regard  to  itself  only,  as  seen 
in  the  external  features ;  of  wonderful  adaption,  contrivance, 
and  form ;  but  how  much  more  so  when  lit  up  with  the  light 
of  the  sold  within,  that  hidden  mysterious  light  which  kindles 

*  7^  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jenualem  retpecting  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
turea,  art.  58. 
t  Befwning  of  the  Book  qf  Geneeis,  p.  125. 
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into  life,  and  speaks  through  the  outward  lineaments,  but 
only  pai*tially  and  faintly  expresses  itself  through  them; 
living,  as  it  were,  in  a  spiritual  world  of  its  own,  which  lies 
beyond  the  visible  countenance." 

So  much  for  the  external  evidence  of  that  spiritual 
light  which  flows  first  of  all  into  the  internal  reason 
of  man^  in  which  state  it  is  described  by  Swedenboig 
as  a  gentle  burning  flame  ;*  and  from  which^  in  the 
natural  mind^  it  enkindles  the  will  with  new  affec- 
tions, and  thence  enlightens  the  understanding  with 
new  light — veritable  light  from  Him  who  is  'the 
Light  of  the  World/ 

It  has,  however,  been  maintained,  that  the  first 
step  toward  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  not  in- 
terpretation, but  Criticism;  because,  before  we  ex- 
pound an  author,  we  ought  to  procure  the  most 
correct  text  of  that  author;  in  fine,  that  unless  we 
know  what  are  the  words  which  the  author  has  used, 
we  do  not  know  what  are  the  words  we  have  to  in- 
terpret. But  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether 
this  rule  has  not  been  woefully  abused.  Being  re- 
garded as  first  in  the  order  of  theological  study,  it 
has  also  come  to  be  regarded  as  first  in  importance ; 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  it  has  for  the  most  part 
superseded  every  other  enquiry;  so  that  while  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  criticism  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  no  progress  has  been  made  in  its  Inter- 

*  From  the  Veni  Creator : — 

"  Thou  art  the  Comforter ;  the  gift 
Of  Grod  most  high  ;  the^r«  of  love. 
The  everlasting  spring  of  joy, 
And  holy  wisdom  from  ahove." 
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pretation,  and  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  has  dwindled 
down  into  a  mere  tradition.  Criticism  may  furnish 
the  gennine  text,  but  can  never  furnish  the  interpre- 
tation. It  has  indeed  attempted  to  do  so^  because  it 
is  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  words,  not  with  the 
meaning  of  things.  Hence  its  connection  with  the 
hteral  and  grammatical  sense,  with  figurative  or 
metaphorical  interpretation  of  words.  But  where 
the  mind  has  been  absorbed  with  the  meaning  of 
words  only,  its  habitual  study  of  the  letter  confines 
it  to  the  letter,  and  makes  it  intensely  averse  to  any- 
thing higher.  The  critical  scholar,  therefore,  in  ascer- 
taining the  meaning  of  words,  looks  for  their  mean- 
ing in  the  mind  of  the  author ;  and  it  being  assumed 
in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  that  the  writer  is  the  same 
with  the  author,  hence  naturally  flows  the  rule,  that 
we  are  to  interpret  the  Bible  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  book.  The  doctrine  of  Inspiration  is  ac- 
cordingly adapted  to  this  view  of  the  case.  So  that 
it  has  been  said,  'That  with  the  Apostles  of  old. 
Divine  Inspiration  supplied  the  place  of  human  learn- 
ing ;  but  with  the  Apostles  of  modern  times,  human 
learning  supplies  the  place  of  Divine  Inspiration.* 
Xo  wonder  that  in  such  a  case  grammarians,  linguists, 
critics,  antiquarians,  and  logicians  should  supply  the 
place  otpraphets ;  and  employ  their  learning  in  point- 
ing out  the  errors  of  Inspiration. 

Accordingly  it  is  observed  by  one  of  these  writers 
that— 

"  The  labors  of  critics  have  been  tending  to  make  it  more 
and  more  manifest,  that  the  popularly  received  opinions  ^re- 
garding the  strict  historical  accuracy  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
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untenable ;  and  that  we  must  regard  these  venerable  books, 
not  as  the  homogeneous  compositions  of  a  single  author,  who 
was  inspired  to  draw  up  an  infallible  record  of  primeval  his- 
tory, but  as  memorials  of  the  past  which  were  handed  down, 
partly  in  written  documents,  and  partly  by  oral  tradition, — 
which  were  thus  in  part  liable  to  all  the  alterations  and 
legendary  additions  incident  to  the  last-mentioned  mode  of 
transmission ;  and  which,  after  being  digested  by  an  older 
writer,  were  eventually  amplified  by  men  who  viewed  the 
early  part,  in  a  considerable  degree,  through  the  medium 
supplied  by  later  events  and  contemporary  institutions." 

"  If,"  says  the  Editor  of  this  criticism,  "  there  are  some 
things  in  the  Pentateuch  which  we  cannot  piously  suppose  to 
have  proceeded  immediately  from  Jehovah  Himself,  nor  even 
to  be  worthy  of  His  servant  Moses ;  it  is  comforting  to  re- 
member how  little  is,  or  can  be  known,  of  the  authorship  of 
the  books  which  go  by  His  name." 

**The  work  of  Interpretation  remains  to  be  undertaken, 
and  that  work  cannot  be  carried  through,  without  sitting  in 
judgment,  as  it  has  been  invidiously  called,  upon  the  in- 
spired writers." 

Now,  as  far  as  mere  critics  have  hitherto  under- 
taken the  work  of  Interpretation,  they  have  shewn 
themselves  faithful  fellow-laborers  in  the  school  of 
Bishop  Marsh,  and  zealously  contend  for  a  single 
sense:  consequently,  are  directly  opposed  to  any  spi- 
ritual interpretation,  whether  of  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament. Moreover,  they  cordially  agree  with  that 
school  of  Theology  which  says  that  the  Law  is  dead, 
and  that  the  Old  Testament  has  passed  away :  only 
they  would  further  remind  the  Church,  that  having 
carried  out  these  principles  into  the  investigation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  they  would  investigate  the  New 
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Upon    the  same    principles;    and  accordingly,    say 
they, — 

'*  If  after  an  unprejudiced  enquiry  we  are  driven  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Gospels  have  not  always  preserved  a  perfectly 
accurate  record  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  if  his  discourses,  after 
being  long  handed  down  by  oral  transmission,  and  occa- 
sionally modified  and  coloured  by  the  prepossessions  and  ima- 
ginations of  the  reporters,  have  not  invariably  maintained 
their  original  and  genuine  character;  if  we  see  reason  to 
believe  that  the  apostles  made  use  of  some  reasonings  which 
were  inconclusive,  entertained  some  opinions  which  were  un- 
founded, and  differed  more  or  less  from  one  another  on  points 
of  Christian  doctrine ;  it  would  seem  that  our  range  of  scrip- 
tural data  for  the  settlement  of  doctrinal  questions  may  be 
thereby  restricted." 

From  the  statements  already  made  in  the  present 
Tract,  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  the  position  which  Sweden- 
borg^s  writings  occupy  in  the  present  controversy 
concerning  the  Inspiration  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures ;  reminding  him,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
remark  of  an  author  already  quoted  ;*  that 

"  Every  accession  to  our  knowledge,  every  new  argument 
which  throws  light  upon  the  structure — the  anatomy  if  you 
will-— or  the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  every  fresh  particle 
of  truth,  from  whatever  tJieological  school  it  proceeds,  we 
ought  indeed  most  thankfully  to  receive." 

If,  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Swedenborg,  there 
may  appear  to  some  a  strangeness  and  novelty  in  the 
mode  of  expression,  or  in  the  manner  of  contemplat- 
ing the  human  mind  (as  when  speaking  of  various 
*  Sermom  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  p.  29. 
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degrees  in  the  mind^  of  influx,  of  the  internal  and 
external  mind,  not  to  mention  other  expressions) ;  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  subject  itself  is  new, 
viz.,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  spiritual  life,  re- 
garded as  the  life  of  the  will  and  the  life  of  the  in- 
tellect ;  in  other  words,  the  laws  by  which  the  super- 
natural descends  into  the  natural  and  becomes  repre- 
sented in  it.  Those  laws  are  as  much  laws  of  order 
as  any  which  regulate  the  logical  processes  of  thought, 
and  the  life  founded  upon  them  constitutes  Angelic 
Wisdom ;  for  they  are  the  laws  by  which  the  Infinite 
causes  itself  to  be  represented  in  the  finite,  the  Divine 
in  the  human ;  and  when  that  representation  is  ac- 
complished, then  are  fulfilled  upon  earth  those  words 
of  the  Apocalypse,  ^^  And  they  shall  see  His  face,  and 
His  name  shall  be  on  their  foreheads. '' 
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"  With  regard  to  such  passages  as  are  thought  to  breathe  a  cruel  or 
▼indictive  spirit,  unlike  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel^  the  answer  will  pro- 
bably be  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  will  perhaps  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a 
peculiar  class  of  texts,  where  the  words  are  man's  words  with  one 
meaning,  and  the  words  of  the  Spirit  at  the  same  time  with  another 
meaning.  David  may,  in  that  spirit  of  oriental  vindictiveness  which 
had  not  yet  been  tamed  by  the  love  and  pity  of  a  crucified  Redeemer, 
or  by  the  Spirit  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Saviour, — David  may  have 
been  praying  for  the  punishment  of  his  own  inveterate  enemies,  and 
yet  the  Spirit  may  have  used  the  very  same  words  as  prophetic  of  the 
judgments  which  would  be  brought  down  upon  those  who  betrayed 
and  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.'* — The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Five  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  M.A.,  etc. ;  p.  73. 
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Havb  the  words  of  Scripture  more  than  one  meaning 
— ^a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  literal?  If  so^  to  what 
books  of  Scripture^  or  what  passages^  does  this  prin- 
ciple of  Interpretation  apply ;  and  what  are  the  rules 
of  its  application  ?  This  is  the  question  now  agitated 
by  theologians ; — a  question  which  is  destined  to  put 
the  Church  of  England^ — nay,  the  whole  Catholic 
Church,  upon  its  trial. 

"  Here*  we  find  ourselves,  as  might  have  been  foreseen," 
say  the  Aids  to  Faith,  "in  undisguised  conflict  with  the 
Sceptical  writers  of  our  own  time.  That  Scripture  has  one 
meeming,  and  one  meaning  only,  is  their  fundamental  axiom : 
it  is  seen  to  be  and  felt  to  be  one  of  the  keys  of  their  posi- 
tion." 

How  came  these  writers  into  possession  of  this 
key?  Has  not  Bishop  Marsh  shewn  that  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Church,  before  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sceptics?  Did  the  Church  hand  over  the  key 
to  the  Sceptics?  So  say  the  Sceptics:  'We  are 
only  adhering/  they  affirm^  'to  the  principles  main- 
tained at  the  Reformation,  and  from  thence  down  to 
the  present  time^  viz.,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  Scrip- 

*  Aids  to  Faiih,  p.  392. 
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ture  has  one  meanings  and  one  meaning  only/ 
Now^  as  that  one  meaning  is  the  literal^  and  the 
literal  meaning  is  the  human  element :  so  the  literal 
meaning  only  is  the  human  element  on/y,  and  as  such 
excludes  the  Divine,  consequently  Divine  Inspira- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  as 
interpreted  upon  this  principle,  is  not  the  Word  of 
God,  nor  is  it  divinely  inspired,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  terms.  It  relates  to  matters  of  history  and 
science,  and  contains  a  certain  amount  of  poetry; 
but  the  human  element  contemplated  apart  from  the 
Divine  being  fallible,  it  ought  to  excite  no  surprise, 
say  the  sceptics,  if  in  matters  of  history  and  science 
the  Bible  should  be  wrong,  and  even  some  of  its 
poetry  be  more  than  indifferent. 

"  Great*  disquiet  has  been  excited  of  late,  years  in 
the  minds  of  pious  persons,  by  the  fact  that  the 
advancing  discoveries  of  Geology  have  appeared  to 
conflict  with  the  statements  of  Genesis  regarding  the 
formation  of  the  world,  and  its  various  constituent 
elements ;  and  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
reconcile  these  discrepancies.^^ — Now  if  discrepancies 
exist  on  one  subject,  why  not,  it  is  asked,  upon 
others  ?  If  because  discrepancies  exist,  it  be  argued 
that  the  Almighty  did  not  intend  that  Revelation 
should  give  us  a  correct  account  of  Geological  facts ; 
why  must  we  suppose  He  intended  to  give  us  a  cor- 
rect account  of  historical  facts  ?  Accordingly  it  is 
maintained,  that  '^  the  labors  of  critics  have  been 
tending  to  make  it  more  and  more  manifest,  that  the 

*  Brief  Examination  of  Prevaleni  Opinions  on  Inspiration,  by  a 
Layman ;  p.  144.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson. 
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popularly  received  opinions  regarding  the  strict  his- 
torical accuracy  of  the  Pentateuch,  are  untenable/^ 

Is  it  the  fact,  then,  that  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  any  such  statement  is  made  as  to  oblige  us, 
in  all  candor  and  honesty,  to  admit  that  the  narra- 
tive is  nothing  more  than  an  ancient  legend  ?  In 
answering  this  question,  what  have  they  to  say  who 
have  undertaken  to  defend  the  narrative  ?  One  says, 
it  is  a  series  of  visions ;  another,  it  is  a  parable ;  an- 
other, an  unfulfilled  plan ;  another,  a  Psalm, 

The  mere  fact  of  this  dissidence  among  the  de- 
fenders of  the  faith  is  regarded  by  others  as  a  very 
serious  matter : — 

"  To*  urge  such  suppositions  is  not  to  defend  the  ark  of 
God,  but  to  abandon  it  to  the  enemy.  If  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  be  poetry,  or  vision,  or  parable,  it  is  not  historic 
truth,  which  is  just  what  objectors  assert.  .  .  .  Are  we  to 
believe  that  Divine  revelation  begins  with  an  unscientific 
misstatement  of  physical  truth  ?  If  the  first  chapter  be  the 
offspring  of  human  error,  where  does  Divine  truth  begin  ?" 

Accordingly,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  to  be 
understood,  says  Dr.  Sewell,  in  the  strictly  literal 
sense,  although  not  in  that  alone  :t — 

"  There  is  an  account  given  us  by  Moses,  who,  unless  the 
whole  history  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Jews,  and  of  our 
Saviour  and  of  His  Church,  be  one  monstrous  imposture,  and 
delusion,  and  blasphemy,  must  have  been  authorized  by  God 
to  write  what  he  has  written — there  is  an  account  very  brief, 

*  Jid9  to  Faith,  p.  198, 199. 

t  A  Letter  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  addressed  to  a 
Student,  by  W.  SeweU,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Oxford;  p.  42. 
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but  very  simple  and  positive,  perfectly  divested  of  all  appear- 
ance of  poetry,  or  fiction,  or  legendary  romance,  or  philoso- 
phic theory ;  an  account  so  simple,  so  historical  in  its  fcmn 
and  character,  that  if  it  be  not  intended  to  be  taken  literally, 
the  form  of  it  must  act  as  a  deception,  and  that  deception 
sanctioned  and  warranted  by  all  the  later  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles, our  Lord  Himself  included,  who  have  subsequently  re- 
ferred to  and  adopted  it  as  true ; — there  is  an  account  that 
God  in  six  days  made  the  heaveus  and  the  earth,  and  all  the 
living  things  in  the  earth,  in  a  certain  order.  And  all  the 
testimony  which  declares  to  us  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
declares  it  to  us,  including  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  very 
name  of  the  book  proves  this." 

Dr.  Sewell  sebms^  however,  aware  of  the  signs  of 
the  times  in  relation  to  this  subject  :* — 

"There  is,"  says  he,  "at  this  moment,  especially  in 
younger  minds,  a  fevered  anxious  looking  for  some  possible 
contingency,  some  new  discovery  of  Science,  some  keener 
criticism,  some  development  of  intellect,  which  may  shake 
and  shatter  to  fragments  the  whole  fabric  of  our  Christian 
belief.  It  is  this  coming  era  of  new  enlightenment,  which 
forms  the  boast  of  the  infidel  and  the  alarm  of  the  weak  be- 
liever ;  and  the  vague  prospect  and  menace  of  which  seem 
almost  to  paralyze  the  arms  even  of  the  bravest  defenders  of 
their  faith.  We  are  advancing,  it  is  said,  each  day :  Progress, 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  sound  criticism,  all  is  bearing  us 
onward  upon  a  course,  of  which  none  can  see  the  end ;  only 
we  can  discern  that  we  are  slipping  from  our  moorings ;  and 
the  land  on  which  we  once  stood  firm,  the  solid,  clearly  dis- 
cerned ground  of  objective  Gospel  truth,  is  shifting  before  us. 
Are  we  quitting  it  for  ever  ?     Must  we  abandon  it  ?" 

"  Godf  only  knows  how  rapidly  is  coming  upon  us,  rising 

*  Ibid,,  p.  31.  t  Ibid.,  p.  63. 
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out  of  a  little  doud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  band,  tbe  storm 
of  whirlwind  and  tempest,  which  will  destroy  the  veiy  prin- 
ciples of  faith  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

In  the  RtpUes  to  the  Essayists  are  presentiments 
of  a  similar  future  :* — 

"  As  the  revival  of  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century  pro- 
duced the  Beformation,  so  the  growth  of  the  critical  spirit, 
and  the  change  that  has  come  over  mental  science,  and  the 
mere  increase  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  threaten  now  a  revo- 
lution less  external,  but  not  less  jn-ofound,** 

In  like  manner^  what  says  the  Critic  ?t — 

"  It  does  not,  however,  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise 
to  make  any  attempt  to  foretell  what  may  be  the  dogmatical 
results  of  the  admission  of  a  faUible  element  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. And  a  very  little  consideration  will  suffice  to  shew, 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  predict,  with  any  ap- 
proach to  exactness,  the  form  which  the  Theology  of  the 
future  will  assume.  For  that  it  must  undergo  some  change, 
appears — if  we  may  judge  from  the  history  of  the  past — 
to  be  inevitable.** 

So  again  the  Defence  of  Dr.  Williams  in  the  Court 
of  Arches :  J — 

"  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  that  a  more  important  contro- 
▼ersy  than  this  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Church  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  that  it  will  be  decided,  is  as  sure 
as  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven." 

In  this  controversy  there  are  two  questions  at 
issue:  the  one^  whether  in  matters  of  science  and 
history  the  Bible  be  occasionally  wrong  :  the  other, 

*  RqtUea  to  Euayt  and  Reviewi,  p.  348. 

t  Brirf  Examinaiion  of  Prevalent  OpmUnu  on  Irutpiraiionf  by  a 
Layman ;  p.  242. 
X  Drfenee  of  Dr.  WUUanUf  p.  319. 
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whether,  even  supposing  it  to  be  right,  it  can  always 
lay  claim  to  being  Divinely  inspired,  by  having  always 
a  Divine  element  within  the  human ;  thus  whether  it 
can  lay  claim  to  be  called  the  Word  of  God.  These 
are  two  distinct  questions.  The  latter  is  the  only 
one  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  because 
it  is  the  only  one  which  directly  involves  the  sub- 
ject of  Divine  Inspiration;  for  even  granting  the 
Bible  to  be  right  in  matters  of  science  and  history, 
this  would  not  prove  it  to  be  Divinely  inspired.  We 
have  already  said,  that  the  Divine  Inspiration  consists 
in  a  spiritual  sense  being  contained  within  the  literal, 
a  Divine  element  within  the  human.  But  the  scep- 
tics affirm  that  "  Scripture  has  one  meaning,  and  one 
meaning  only :  this  is  seen  and  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
keys  of  their  position.^'  How  has  this  been  an- 
swered? By  alleging  its  spiritual  sense?  Let  us 
take  the  evidence  of  a  modern  Church  Periodical  :* — 

"  The  infidel  could  not  proceed  a  step  in  discrediting  the 
Bible  as  the  vehicle  of  Inspiration  and  truth,  without  Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  theory  that  every  passage  of  Scripture  is  to 
be  tied  down  to  one  literal  meaning ;  we  are  thankful  there- 
fore to  find  that  this  subject  is  submitted  to  the  moat  aearck- 
ing  enquiry.  It  is  obvious,  and  yet  we  have  not  seen  it  re- 
marked, that  all  the  cavils  against  the  inspiration  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  are  based  on  this  fallacy." 

What  fallacy  ?  That  the  Scripture  is  tied  down  to 
one  literal  meaning  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Where  then  is  its  spiritual  meaning?  In  the  ^ub 
to  Faith  ?  In  the  Seven  Replies  ?  In  the  answers 
entitled  Faith   and  Peace?    In   any  other  of  the 

•  Literary  Churchman,  Fch.  15,  1862. 
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innamerable  answers  ?  Point  it  out,  if  any  one  can ; 
if  he  cannot,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  omission  ?  The 
general  principle  of  a  spiritual  sense  has  indeed  been 
acknowledged ;  as  by  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  in  his  Be^ 
ginning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  in  the  Types  of 
Genesis  by  Mr.  A.  Jukes.  These  works,  however, 
have  but  recently  been  published:  they  are  com- 
paratively unknown ;  and  the  former  is  rather  a 
collection  of  devotional  meditations,  than  the  result 
of  any  formal  system  of  interpretation ;  the  reason 
of  which  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  controversy  is  fast  developing  itself  into  a 
battle  between  the  spiritual  and  merely  literal  systems 
of  interpretation — the  battle  of  The  Word  of  God. 
Upon  the  issue  of  this  contest  will  depend  the  future 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  of  the  Future.  It 
has  now  come  to  be  acknowledged  that* — ^'  a  mere 
literalist,  no  doubt,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  believe  in 
any  Inspiration  at  all.  He  has  limited  himself  to  the 
one  human  writer,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Inspiring 
Spirit.*' 

Well,  then,  let  us  endeavor  to  find  out  by  "  a  most 
searching  enquiry, ''  what  is  the  reason  that  the  first 
Chapter  of  Genesis  has  been  tied  down  to  one  literal 
meaning,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  spiritual ;  or  rather, 
what  is  the  reason  that  this  method  of  Interpreta- 
tion has  been  applied  to  nearly  the  whole  Word  of 
God.  We  are  thankful,  says  a  Church  Periodical, 
to  find  that  this  subject  is  submitted  to  ^'a  most 
searching  enquiry.** — "  Enquiry  upon  these  subjects,** 
we  are  assured,  "  has  become  a  necessity  ;** — 

*  Guardian,  March  5,  1862. 
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'*  Infidelity*  is  assailing  us  afresh,  and  with  a  power  and 
under  circumstances  sufficiently  new  to  invest  its  assault  with 
a  character  of  special  danger.  It  is  no  longer  the  coarse 
and  shallow  and  unsatisfying  infidelity  of  last  century.  It 
appeals,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  deepest  and  highest  faculties 
in  human  nature,  and  it  is  equipped  for  the  conflict  with  an 
array  of  profound  and  extensive  historical  and  philological 
criticism.  It  claims,  more  than  ever,  to  speak  in  the  interests 
of  knowledge,  morality,  and  truth,  against  a  theology  irre- 
concilable with  them." 

Are  there^  then^  certain  Sacred  Books  entitled  to  be 
received  as  the  Word  of  God  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  terms^  in  virtue  of  their  having  a  Divine  element 
within  the  human  ?  Are  we^  in  fine,  in  possession  of 
any  Word  of  God  at  all?  We  maintain  that  there 
are  certain  books  entitled  to  this  claim.  The  question, 
it  is  said,  is  not  whether  the  books  called  the  Word 
of  God  constitute  the  Bible,  but  whether  they  are 
contained  in  the  Bible.  No :  the  question  first  of  all 
is.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  Word  of  God?  When 
this  is  once  settled,  we  may  proceed  to  consider 
whether  these  books  constitute  the  canon  or  are 
contained  in  the  canon.  The  former  is  a  question 
which  relates  to  Inspiration,  the  latter  more  properly 
to  canonicity. 

Our  argument  is  directed  not  so  much  against  Scep- 
ticism as  against  the  causes  of  Scepticism. — ^What, 
then,  do  we  mean  by  the  Word  of  God?  for  upon  the 
meaning  of  this  expression  will  depend  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Inspiration.  The  meaning  is  thus  laid  down 
by  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Book  of  Homilies. 

*  Rq>lie8  to  the  EitayB  and  Retiews,  p.  348. 
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''Consider*  that  the  Scripture,  in  what  strange  form 
soeTer  it  be  pronoonced,  is  the  Word  of  the  living  God ;  let 
that  always  come  to  your  remembrance,  which  is  so  oft 
repeated  of  the  prophet  Esaias :  '  The  mouth  of  the  Lord,' 
saith  he,  *hath  spoken  it ;  the  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God, 
who  with  his  only  word  created  heaven  and  earth,  hath 
decreed  it :  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  whose  ways  are  in  the  seas, 
whose  paths  are  in  the  deep  waters ;  that  Lord  and  God,  by 
whose  word  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth  are  created, 
governed,  and  preserved,  hath  so  provided  it.  The  God  of 
gods,  and  Lord  of  all  lords,  yea,  God  that  is  God  alone,  in- 
comprehensible, almighty,  and  everlasting,  he  hath  spoken  it, 
it  is  his  word.'  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  but  truth,  which  pro- 
oeedeth  from  the  God  of  all  truth ;  it  cannot  but  be  wisely 
and  prudently  commanded  what  Almighty  God  hath  devised, 
how  vainly  soever,  through  want  of  grace,  we  miserable 
wretches  do  imagine  and  judge  of  his  most  holy  Word." 

'This/  it  is  said  by  opponents^  'is,  nevertheless, 
an  opinion  and  not  a  doctrine :  the  authors  of  the 
Homilies  had  a  right  to  give  their  opinion  in  a  work 
designed  to  consist  of  mere  popular  harangues ;  but 
it  is  nowhere  laid  down  by  the  Church  of  England 
as  her  doctrine,*  Now  I  shall  not  refer  to  the  West- 
minster Confession,  but  to  another  work  not  alluded 
to  on  either  side — The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
respecting  the  Sacred  Scripture,  by  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg.  The  first  article  is,  *'  That  the  Sacred  Scripture 
or  the  Word  is  Divine  Truth  itself.^'  Accordingly 
Swedenborg  observes; — 

"  It  is  universally  confessed  that  the  Word  is  from 
God,  is  divinely  inspired,  and  consequently  Holy; 
but  still  it  has  remained  a  secret  to  this  day  in  what 

*  Second  Tome:  Homily  10:  ^n  Information,  etc.,  2nd  Part. 
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part  of  the  Word  its  Divinity  resides ;  inasmucli  as 
in  the  letter  it  appears  like  a  common  writing,  com* 
posed  in  a  strange  style^  neither  so  sublime  nor  so 
elegant  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  best  secular 
compositions.  Hence  it  is,  that  whosoever  worships 
Nature  instead  of  God,  or  in  preference  to  God,  and 
in  consequence  of  such  worship  makes  himself  and 
his  own  proprium  the  centre  and  fountain  of  his 
thoughts,  instead  of  deriving  them  out  of  heaven  from 
the  Lord,  may  easily  fall  into  error  concerning  the 
Word,  and  into  contempt  for  it ;  and  say  within  him- 
self whilst  he  reads  it,  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
passage  ?  What  the  meaning  of  that  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  this  should  be  Divine  ?  Is  it  possible  that  God, 
whose  wisdom  is  infinite,  should  speak  in  such  a 
manner  ?  Where  is  its  holiness?  Or  whence  can  it 
be  derived  but  from  superstition  and  credulity  V 

"He  however  who  reasons  thus,  does  not  reflect 
that  Jehovah  the  Lord,  who  is  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  spake  the  Word  by  Moses  and  the  prophets ; 
and  that  consequently  it  must  be  Divine  Truth ;  in- 
asmuch as  what  Jehovah  the  Lord  himself  speaks 
can  be  nothing  else.  Nor  does  such  a  one  consider 
that  the  Lord,  who  is  the  same  with  Jehovah,  spake 
the  Word  written  by  the  Evangelists,  many  parts 
from  his  own  mouth,  and  the  rest  from  the  Spirit  of 
his  mouth,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  it  is, 
as  He  Himself  declares,  that  in  His  words  there  is 
life ;  and  that  He  is  the  Light  which  enlightens,  and 
that  He  is  the  Truth.'' 

In  conformity  with  the  same  view  of  the  subject 
Dr.  Wordsworth  observes ; — 
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"  Not*  only  are  the  writer»  of  Holy  Scripture  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  the  writing  itself,  every  part  of  the  whole 
vriiing,  is  described  by  St.  Paul  as  filled  with  the  breath  of 
God.  The  Book  is  inspired,  and  therefore  the  Scriptures  are 
called  living  oracles,  and  are  represented  as  speaking,  and  as 
endued  with  foreknowledge.  The  Spirit  of  God  animates 
them.  They  are  saturated  and  bathed  with  the  Divine  Light. 
They  become  Light.  *  Tkg  JFord  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet, 
and  a  light  unto  my  paths*  " 

Thus  far  concerning  the  Divinity  of  the  Word  of 
God.  But  the  Bible,  we  are  told,t  in  whatever  light 
we  regard  it,  presents  to  us  two  distinct  elements,  the 
Divine  and  the  Human.  On  the  one  hand,  God  has 
granted  a  Revelation ;  on  the  other,  human  language 
has  been  made  a  channel  to  convey,  and  men  have 
been  chosen  as  the  agents  to  record  it.  From  this 
point  all  theories  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration  take 
their  rise ;  and  all  the  varieties  of  opinion  respecting 
it,  have  sprung  from  the  manner  in  which  the  fact 
referred  to  has  been  taken  into  the  account. 

There  are  two  leading  systems  in  this  department 
of  Theology :  the  one  suggested  by  the  prominence 
assigned  to  the  Divine  element:  the  other  by  the 
prominence  assigned  to  the  human.  The  former  of 
these  systems  practically  ignores  the  human  element 
of  the  Bible :  the  latter,  the  Divine,  and  is  (we  are 
told)  the  characteristic  of  the  great  majority  of 
modern  theories  of  Inspiration. 

*  The  Intpiration  of  the  Bible.  Five  Lectures  delivered  m  West^ 
minsier  Abbey.     By  C.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  etc.,  p.  10. 

t  The  Intpiration  of  Holy  Scripture^  etc,  '  By  W.  Lee,  DJ)., 
FeDow  and  Tntor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  Professor  of  Eccle- 
iiistical  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin.    Second  Edition^  p.  18. 
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The  whole  diflSculty,  in  regard  to  Divine  Inspira- 
tion^ lies  in  adjusting  the  relation  between  the  Divine 
and  haman  elements; — 

"The  difficulty,"  says  Professor  Browne,*  "of  enunciat- 
ing a  definite  theory  of  Inspiration  consists  exactly  in  this — 
in  assigning  the  due  weight  respectively  to  the  Divine  and 
human  elements.  ...  It  seems  pretty  generally  agreed  among 
thoughtful  men  at  present,  that  definite  theories  of  Inspira- 
tion are  douhtful  and  dangerous.  The  existence  of  a  human 
element,  and  the  existence  of  a  Divine  element,  are  generally 
acknowledged ;  but  the  exact  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other 
it  may  be  difficult  to  define." 

The  reason^  here  stated,  for  which  no  definite 
theory  of  Inspiration  can  be  given,  is,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  definite  relation  between 
the  Divine  and  human  elements.  A  similar  reason 
is  assigned  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,t  "  The  union  of  God 
and  Man  in  the  Incarnate  Word  is  a  Mystery.  So 
is  the  union  of  the  Divine  element  with  the  human 
in  the  Written  Word.  It  is  a  Mystery.  In  both 
cases  the  Mystery  baffles  all  our  powers  of  analysis.*' 
For  who,  says  Dr.  Wordsworth,  would  attempt  to 
define  the  limits  where  Gx>d's  nature  ends,  and  where 
man's  nature  begins,  in  the  Person  of  Christ? 

"  The  almost  unanimous  voice  of  Christendom,"  says  Mr. 
Swainson,t  "rejects  the  thought  that  the  Books  are  merely 
human:  but  yet  the  considerations  I  laid  before  you  on 

*  AidM  to  Faith,  p.  318,  303. 

t  The  Irupiration  of  the  Bible,  Five  Lectures  delivered  m  Weei- 
mmeter  Abbey.    Page  7. 

X  The  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  etc.  By  C.  A.  Swainson, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Theological  College  and  Prebendary  of  Chi- 
chester, etc. ;  p.  143,  144. 
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Sunday,  as  clearly  shew  that  they  are  not  all  purely  divine. — 
What  then  is  my  object  now  in  drawing  your  attention  to 
this  ?  It  is  chiefly,  I  may  say,  only  to  help  you  to  see  that 
the  precise  point  wherein  the  difficulty  lies  is  ihe  paint  of 
umiom  of  these  two  principles ;  and  there  to  leave  it.  /  can- 
not 9oU)e  the  difficulty  and  I  am  not  attempting  to  do  it.  .  .  • 
Any  mode  of  reconciling  these  facts  /  cannot  give  to  you ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  one  exists.  And  so,  my  brethren,  as  a 
book  we  leave  it,  .  ,\i  stands  unique ;  it  stands  alone.  We 
cannot  therefore  consider  it  as  coming  under  any  law,  it  can- 
not be  understood  by  any  analogy:  law,  that  is,  of  other 
writings ;  analogy,  that  is,  of  other  books.  It  is  human :  it 
is  Divine." 

The  grand  difficulty,  therefore,  which  perplexes 
theologians  with  regard  to  the  Divine  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  lies  in  the  union  of  the  Divine  and 
human  elements.  But  as  the  Bible  is  the  '^written 
Word  of  God,''  and  our  Lord  the  "living  Word  of 
God,"  the  origin  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  prior 
and  corresponding  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  in  the  Person  of  our  Lord  Himself.  Hence, 
the  language  of  Dr.  Hey  in  regard  to  the  union  of 
the  two  natures  in  the  living  Word,  is  much  the  same 
with  that  of  Mr.  Swainson  in  regard  to  the  union  of 
the  two  elements  in  the  written  Word. 

*'  I  confess  I  do  not  understand,"  says  he,*  '^  how 
the  Divine  and  human  natures  are  joined  in  Him." 
"  I  own  this  connection  with  humanity,  and  enjoying 
rewards,  to  be  above  my  comprehension ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of  every  man." 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?     "  We  own,"  says  Dr. 

*  Leeturei  in  Divinity  delivered  to  the  Univertity  qf  Cambridgej 
book  !▼.,  art.  ii.,  sec.  xxvi.,  xxxii.    Ibid.^  art.  iv.,  see.  xx. 
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Hey,  "  that  we  cannot  reconcile  Christ's  Divine  qua- 
lities with  his  human/' — How  then  does  the  case 
stand  ?  The  qualities  of  the  Divine  nature  cannot 
be  conceived  as  reconciled  with  those  of  the  human 
nature;  and  yet  we  are  to  believe  that  "the  Divine 
and  human  natures  united  in  Christ  are  never  to  be 
divided;  are  inseparabiliter  conjuncia,"  The  diffi- 
culty lies,  then,  in  conceiving  how  two  things  which 
cannot,  in  our  thoughts,  be  reconciled  with  each 
other,  are  nevertheless  to  be  conceived  as  inseparably 
conjoined ;  how,  in  fine,  the  Bridegroom  can  be  inse- 
parably conjoined  to  the  Bride,  while  the  two  remain 
unreconciled  to  each  other.  In  ordinary  life  such  an 
inseparable  connection  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  an 
unhappy  marriage :  there  is  a  nominal  union,  but  a 
real  disunion ;  an  external  inseparability,  but  an  in- 
ternal separation :  such  a  state  being  anything  but  a 
state  of  sabbatical  peace.  No  wonder  therefore  that, 
in  this  case,  as  there  is  no  real  marriage-union  between 
the  Divine  and  human  natures,  the  analogy  should  be 
regarded  as  having  no  foundation,  and  consequently 
as  visionary.  Therefore,  as  Dr.  Hey  says,  "this  part 
seems  little  attended  to  by  Commentators/'  as  is 
very  natural  with  what  is  above  the  comprehension 
of  every  man :  and  why  should  not  Commentators 
attend  as  little  to  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
elements  in  the  written  Word,  as  to  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  natures  in  the  living  Word  ? 

Upon  this  subject,  however,  we  are  prudently  warned 
that  Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  both  to  be  avoided. 

If  we  give  undue  prominence  to  the  Divine,  we  fall 
into  the  error  of  the  ApoUinarians  and  Eutycbians. 
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If  we  give  undue  prominence  to  the  humau^  we  fall 
into  the  error  of  the  Socinians.  If  we  assign  too 
great  a  difference  between  the  Divine  and  human  na- 
tures, we  fall  into  the  error  of  the  Nestorians.  The 
difference  between  the  controversies  in  the  early 
Church  and  those  in  the  present  day  is  this^  that  in 
the  former  case,  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  Divine 
with  the  Human  had  reference  to  the  Personal  Word 
and  not  the  Written;  in  the  present  day,  it  has  refer- 
ence both  to  the  Written  Word  and  to  the  Personal. 
In  this  lies  the  magnitude  of  the  contest. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  a  Plenary  Inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture is  opposed  to  that  o{  its  partial  inspiration ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  its  partial  inspiration  is  that  which 
has  been  most  generally  received.  "  All  parts  are 
not  of  equal  necessity  or  weight,'^  says  Baxter ;  and 
Bishop  Warburton  says,  "  Thus*  we  see  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  a  partial  inspiration. . . ." — This 
doctrine  of  the  partial  inspiration  of  the  written 
Word  has  its  counterpart  in  the  doctrine  of  the  par- 
tial union  of  the  human  and  Divine  in  the  Person  of 
the  living  Word.  "  Were  the  question  asked,"  says 
Mr.  Mansel,t  "  in  the  form  which  the  context  of  my 
words  fairly  suggests, — namely,  is  the  Church  of 
England  prepared  to  say  that  the  Human  Nature  of 
Christ  is  but  ^partial  not  a  complete,  a  relative  not 
an  absolute  manifestation  of  God  ?  Every  moderately 
well-informed  theologian  would  at  once  reply  in  the 
aflirmative.'^     For, J  ''  The  essence  of  Deity  is  one 

•  Drfenet  o/Dr,  mmanu,  p.  132,  142. 

t  Second  Letter  to  Prqfestor  Goldwyn  Smith,  p.  62. 

X  The  Inaphration  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  26. 
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thing ;  the  essence  of  humanity  is  another.  Were  it 
not  80^  the  Apollinarian  or  the  Eutychiau  heresy 
would  be  the  true  Catholic  Faith.'' 

Thus  for  example :  Dr.  Lee^  when  speaking  of  the 
Inspiration  of  the  written  Word  of  Grod^  observes^ — 
''In  short  the  Divine  and  human  elements,  mutually 
interpenetrating  and  combined,  form  one  vital,  or* 
ganic  whole; — not  mechanically,  still  less  ideally, 
but,  as  it  has  been  termed,  dynamically  united '' — 
"words,"  says  Mr.  Swainson,*  "which  might  almost 
have  been  taken  from  the  error  of  Eutyches  as  to  the 
two  natures  blended  into  one.'' 

Thus  a  plenary  union  instead  of  a  partial,  is  Euty-* 
chianism  I 

If  now  the  difficulties  concerning  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  elements  in  the  Written  Word, 
may  be  traced  up  to  corresponding  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures 
in  the  Personal  Word ;  so  we  may,  finally,  trace  up 
the  difficulties  concerning  the  latter  to  the  doctrines 
which  are  held  concerning  the  miraculous  conception. 

For  instance ;  when  it  is  said  that  Mary  was  the 
mother  of  God,  or  that  it  was  the  Divinity  which  was 
the  Son  of  God,  and  not  the  humanity,  in  this  case 
the  prominence  is  given  to  the  Divine  Nature.  When 
the  miraculous  conception  is  denied  or  ignored,  and 
hence  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah,  the  prominence  is 
given  to  the  human  nature.  When  each  nature  is 
regarded  as  so  different  the  one  from  the  other,  that 
the  one  is  united  to  the  other  not  by  the  influx  of 
the  Divine  into  the  human,  but  simply  by  a  co- 
*  Auihority  qfthe  New  TeBtammt^  etc.,  p.  147. 
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existence  of  the  two  in  one  Person^  as  in  the  doctrine 
of  Pre-established  harmony  (which  is  in  reality  the 
prevailing  doctrine),  there  is  no  real  but  only  a  no- 
minal union. 

And  if  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures 
oeaaes  to  be  real,  for  the  same  reason  there  can  be 
no  real  union  of  heaven  with  earth ;  no  real  union  of 
the  Church  in  heaven  with  the  Church  upon  earth ; 
no  real  union  of  the  spiritual  world  with  the  natural^ 
or  of  the  supernatural  with  the  natural ;  whence  an 
entire  disbelief  in  angelic  appearances,  a  denial  of 
miracles  altogether,  and  of  the  exercise  of  Divine 
Power  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance,* it  is  said  : — 

"  Of  courBe,  if  Professor  Baden  Powell's  theory  be  true, 
that  the  physical  and  spiritual  worlds  are  so  separate  that 
they  can  never  come  into  contact,  then  all  this  is  impossible. 
But  then  all  creation  is  impossible.  The  spiritual  could  never 
have  created  the  material.  Indeed,  the  union  of  soul  and 
body  must  be  impossible ;  at  all  events,  all  religious  know- 
ledge must  be  impossible.  It  can  be  founded  on  no  evi- 
dence, and  can  result  only  from  certain  convictions  of  the 
mind,  wholly  incapable  of  being  tested  as  to  their  truth." 

Thus  a  partial  union  or  no  union  in  the  one  case, 
leads  to  a  partial  union  or  no  union  in  the  others. 
When,  therefore,  we  consider  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  relation  between  the  Divine  and  Human  ele- 
ments in  Scripture,  what  vast  and  momentous  sub- 
jects do  they  involve  I  They  involve  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  Human  natures  at  the  Incarnation ;  the 
process  of  perfecting  that  union  by  the  glorification 

*  Aidt  to  Faith,  p.  305. 
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of  the  Hamanity;  the  union  of  Christ  with  his 
Church;  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  ele- 
ments in  the  written  Word  of  God^  thus  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  Inspiration;  the  union  of  the  spiritnal 
world  with  the  natural,  thus  of  the  Church  in  heaven 
with  the  Church  upon  earth,  as  also  the  appearance 
of  angels  from  the  Church  in  heaven  to  the  Church 
upon  earth ;  and,  lastly,  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
the  body.  All  these  subjects  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  each  other ;  and  no  one  can  be  treated  of 
effectually,  without  comprehending  them  all.  This 
is  the  principle  upon  which  Swedenborg  has  pro- 
ceeded in  his  wonderful  treatises  upon  these  subjects. 

Let  us,  however,  for  a  moment  suppose  that  all 
these  things  are  past  man's  comprehension ;  that  to 
attempt  to  know  them  is  only  an  attempt  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written ;  that  all  that  Swedenborg  has 
written  is  mere  speculation  and  conjecture  about  that 
which  has  not  been  revealed  ;  that  theories  of  Inspi- 
ration are  what  scepticism  is  ever  craving  for ;  that 
explanations  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
elements  in  the  Word  of  God,  have  not  been  vouch- 
safed, and  as  such  that  it  is  vain  and  unbecoming  to 
demand  them. 

This  is  the  position  which  the  Church  has  held 
with  respect  to  these  subjects  during  the  last  century : 
this  position  it  holds  now,  but  under  a  marvellous 
change  of  circumstances.  Enquiry  has  commenced ; 
the  controversy  is  not  only  of  the  Church  with  scep- 
tics, but  of  the  Church  with  herself;  and  the  question 
is,  what  direction  shall  Theology  take;  shall  it  be 
toward  the  system  of  naturalism  indicated  by  the 
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Essayists  and  Seyiewers,  or  toward  a  system  of  saper- 
natoralisin^  such  as  has  been  indicated  by  Sweden* 
borg^s  writings?  The  intermediate  course  hitherto 
pursued^  of  discouraging  enquiry  and  placing  the 
controversy  out  of  reach,  has  become  no  longer  pos- 
sible. The  position  is  untenable,  as  we  proceed 
to  shew.  Let  the  case  be  stated  by  the  Aids  to 
Faith. 

"  But*  it  may  be  asked,  how  do  we  conceive  that  this 
Inspiration  took  place  ?  What  is  our  theory  of  the  process  ? 
What  do  we  conceive  to  be  the  modus  agendi  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man  ?  This  we  plainly  refuse  to  answer. 
We  know  not,  and  do  not  presume  to  enquire  into  the  man- 
ner; we  recognize  and  believe  in  the/ac^.  Individual  wri- 
ters may  have  speculated ;  imagery,  suitable  or  unsuitable, 
may  have  been  introduced  as  illustrative  by  a  few  thinkers  in 
early  ages ;  but  the  Catholic  Church  has  never  put  forward  a 
theory.  On  this  subject  she  has  always  maintained  a  solemn 
reserve :  she  declares  to  us  that  in  the  Scripture  the  Holy 
Ghost  speaks  to  us  by  the  mouths  of  men ;  she  permits  us  to 
recognize  a  Divine  and  a  human  element ;  but,  in  reference  to 
the  nature,  extent ,  and  special  circumstances  of  the  union, 
she  warns  us  not  to  seek  to  be  wise  above  what  has  been 
written,  not  to  endanger  our  faith  with  speculations  and  con- 
jectures about  that  which  has  not  been  revealed." 

Now  these^  it  will  be  granted^  are  opinions  and  not 
doctrines ;  and  as  such  fairly  open  to  investigation. 
Accordingly^  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  enquire,  they 
assume  the  character  of  dissolving  views.  There  are 
three  principal  subjects  which  are  here  referred  to  : 
Firsts  the  modus  agendi  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
heart  of  man;  — 

*  AidM  to  Faith,  p.  413. 
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"The  theory  of  human  life/'  says  Mr.  Swainson,*  "is  a 
mystery ;  the  theory  of  our  ordinary  life  in  God  is  still  more 
a  mystery:  the  theory  of  that  extraordinary  life  in  Gk>d 
which  at  times  apostles  and  prophets  lived,  must  ever  remain 
a  mystery  insoluble.  Some  of  its  characteristics  we  may 
discover :  some  of  its  properties  we  learn ;  but  as  it  is  in 
itself  we  can  never  know  it." 

Can  we  ever  know  anything  as  it  is  in  itself? — 
However^  the  laws  of  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God;  the  laws  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  takes 
up  his  abode  in  our  spirit^  and  thenceforth  works 
upon  us,  leading  us  upwards  and  onwards,  formed 
the  principal  subject  of  our  last  Tract ;  where  it  was 
seen,  that  the  spiritual  life  is  subject  to  laws,  that 
those  laws  are  the  laws  of  goodness  and  truth,  and 
as  such  constitute  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture. 
The  spiritual  life,  therefore,  was  seen  to  be,  what  it 
has  been  admitted  to  be,  not  only  a  legitimate  but  a 
most  useful  and  important  subject  of  investigation. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  nature  of  Inspiration,  we  shall 
find  that  enquiry  into  it  is  strongly  recommended. 
For  instance : — 

"  With  reference,"  says  Dr.  Lee,t  "  to  the  nature  of  Inspi- 
ration itself,  and  to  the  possibDity  of  reconciling  the  unques- 
tionable stamp  of  humanity  impressed  upon  every  page  of  the 
Bible,  with  that  undoubting  belief  in  its  perfection  and  iff/bZ- 
liiility  which  is  the  Christian's  most  precious  inheritance, — 
it  may  safely  be  maintained  that  in  English  theology  almost 
nothing  has  been  done;  and  that  no  effort  has  hitherto  been 
made  to  grapple  directly  with  the  difiGiculties  of  the  subject. 
At  ieast  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  works  in  our  language 

*  Authority  qf  the  New  Testament,  etc.,  p.  133. 

t  77ke  Inspiration  qfHofy  Scripture,  Prdhce  to  First  Edition,  p.  16. 
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(with  tlie  exoq)tion  of  Mr.  Westcott's  Ooapel  Harmony^ 
where  some  yaluable  but  brief  remarks  are  thrown  out  ind- 
dentallj»  and  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Morell,  to  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently revert)  that  even  profess  to  entertain  the  question."* 

Now  why  is  it  that  nothing  has  been  done  with 
regard  to  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Inspiration 
of  Scripture?  Is  it  because  such  an  investigation 
would  be  presumptuous  or  unprofitable  ?  Not  in  the 
least ;  for  it  seems  that  as  sooii  as  enquiry  is  com- 
menced in  earnest  :t — 

**  Valuable  hints,  casting  light  upon  the  ruiture  qf  Inspira- 
Uoity  are  being  continually  suggested ;  conclusive  evidence  in 
reply  to  the  cavils  of  objectors  is  gradually  accumulating ; 
many  positive  arguments  in  support  of  the  Church's  belief  in 
the  divine  influence  under  which  the  Bible  was  composed, 
repfptedly  present  themselves  in  the  writings  of  theologians ; 
but  the  information  thus  existing  is  only  to  be  discovered 
after  diligent  and  patient  toil," 

On  the  other  hand^  what  is  the  consequence  of 
n^lecting  this  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  Inspira- 
tion?— 

*'  There  has  gradually  sprung  up  a  want  of  definiteness,  and 
an  absence  of  consistency  in  the  language  used  when  speak- 
ing of  Inspiration ;  owing  to  which,  those  who  are  most  sin- 
eere  in  maintaining  the  Divine  character  of  the  Bible,  have 
not  unfrequently  been  betrayed  into  concessions  fatal  to  its 
supreme  authority.  — And  not  only  is  there  a  vagueness  in 
the  language  which  most  writers  employ  when  approaching 
this  topic,  there  is  also  a  want  of  completeness  in  the  method 
usually  adopted  when  discussing  it." 

^  The  works  of  Swedenborg,  all  of  which  are  translated  into  English, 
and  have  passed  through  numerous  editions,  are  fuU  of  the  subject. 

t  Dr.  Lee  on  InqriratUm,  eic,  Pre&ce,  p.  17. 
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But  do  the  consequences  of  this  neglect  end  here  ? 
By  no  means ;  for  here  the  Sceptics  take  up  the  sub- 
ject : — 

"  Here  we  find  ourselves,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  in 
undisguised  conflict  with  the  sceptical  writers  of  our  own  time. 
That  Scripture  has  one  meaning  and  one  meaning  only  is  their 
fundamental  axiom ;  it  is  seen  to  be  and  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
keys  of  their  position." 

But  who  are  the  sceptical  writers  ?  Ought  it  to 
surprise  us  that  many  of  them  are  Clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  ?* — 

"They  tell  us  in  language  of  unrestrained  confidence, 
that  no  man  of  candour  can  fail  to  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence not  only  of  mistakes  as  to  matters  of  minor  importance, 
but  of  such  positive  '  patches  of  human  passion  and  er|or,' 
such  *  weakness  of  memory,'  or  such  *  mingling  of  it  with 
imagination/  such  'feebleness  of  inference,  such  confusion 
of  illustration  with  argument,'  and  such  variations  in  judg- 
ment and  opinion,  that  in  the  study  of  Scripture  we  must 
continually  have  recourse  to  *  a  rectifying  or  verifying  faculty,* 
that  we  may  properly  be  enabled  to  separate  the  Divine 
from  the  human^ — what  is  true,  real,  and  unprejudiced,  from 
what  is  perverted,  mistaken,  and  false." 

Now,  observes  Dr.  Williams,!  "  I  say  the  Church  has  left 
open  every  question  as  to  the  nature  and  mjode  of  Inspiration 
in  general ;  and  also  in  particular  the  question  as  to  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  Inspiration  to  be  ascribed  to  a  given  passage." 

*'  Is}  it  credible,  that  if  the  Church  had  held  any  broad, 
intelligible  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  Inspiration,  the 
criticism,  or  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  that  declaration 

*  AidM  to  Faith,  p.  414.  f  See  his  Drfenee,  p.  171. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  63. 
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should  be  absent  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  three 
Creeds,  and  the  Catechism  ?" 

So  much  for  the  state  of  the  Church  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  Inspiration.  What  has  she  to  say 
concerning  the  extent  of  Divine  Inspiration  in  the 
Scripture,  or  what  are  called  the  "  proportions ''  of 
the  Divine  and  Human  elements? 

"  Theories*  of  inspiration  is  what  scepticism  is  ever  crav- 
ing for ;  it  is  the  voice  of  hapless  unbelief  that  is  ever  loudest 
in  its  call  for  explanation  of  the  manner  of  the  assumed  union 
of  the  Divine  with  the  human,  or  of  the  proportions  in  which 
each  element  is  to  be  admitted  and  recognised.  Such  expla- 
nations have  not  been  vouchsafed,  and  it  is  as  vain  and  un- 
becoming to  demand  them,  as  it  is  to  require  a  theory  of  the 
onion  of  the  Divinity  and  Humanity  iu  the  person  of  Christ, 
or  an  estimate  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  perfect 
natures  are  to  be  conceived  to  co-exist." 

But  has  not  this  position  become  equally  unten- 
able with  the  former  ?  For  suppose  the  Church  of 
England  to  hold  no  definite  doctrine  upon  the  "  pro- 
portion'^  of  the  Divine  and  Human  elements  in 
Scripture^  it  is  of  course  an  open  question ;  and  the 
"proportions  of  the  Spirit  to  the  letter''  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  theological  school  of  the  expositor. 
Hence  they  who  believe  that  the  Law  has  expired, 
that  it  is  dead,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  identified 
with  the  Old  Dispensation^  and  as  such  has  passed 
away^  may  reduce  those  proportions — ad  libitum. 

"  Thusf  there  is  no  impropriety  in  saying  of  the  Sacred 
Yolome,  that  it  is  all  sacred,  yet  not  all  equally  sacred.    The 

*  Jidt  to  Faith,  p.  413. 

t  The  Utter  and  the  Spirit,  hj  Charles  P.  Chretien,  M.A.,  p.  142. 
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consecrating  Spirit  is  in  it  eveiywhere,  and  yet  not  creiy* 
where  in  the  same  way.  No  one  here  present,  I  suppose, 
doubts  that  the  proportion  of  Spirit  to  letter,  of  outward 
visible  sign  to  inward  spiritual  grace,  of  type  and  thing  typi- 
fied, of  ceremonial  law  and  spiritual  freedom,  is  different 
under  the  Christian  and  under  the  Jewish  Dispensation. 
And  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  Dispensations  is 
morally  sure  to  leave  its  traces  in  the  Eecord." 

Now,  it  is  the  spirit  which  giveth  life ;  but  what  is 
the  proportion  of  the  Spirit  to  the  letter  in  a  dead 
Law  ?  Well  may  we  say  with  Baxter,  that  "  We 
have  great  cause  to  take  heed  of  overvaluing  its  use 
to  us  V'  Well  may  Dr.  Williams  exclaim ;  "  Gtod'a 
Word  written  proves  nothing  for  the  prosecutors;  it 
may  mean  pars  pro  toto ;  it  may  mean  Scripture  in 
so  far  as  it  is  the  Word  of  God  :^^  for  the  proportion 
in  which  the  Divine  and  human  elements  are  to  be 
recognized,  is  left  by  the  Church  undetermined.  Here 
then,  as  is  admitted,  enquiry  is  absolutely  necessary. 
For  how  can  you  have  an  indefinite  doctrine  of  Inspi- 
ration, and  a  definite  rule  of  Interpretation ;  parti- 
cularly when  the  interpretation  depends  upon  those 
relations  of  the  Divine  and  human  elements  into 
which  we  must  not  inquire  ?  Will  not  the  interpre- 
tations themselves  be  as  indefinite  as  the  rule ;  and 
the  rule  as  indefinite  as  the  doctrine ;  and  the  doc- 
trine as  indefinite  as  the  theory,  if  there  be  any  ?  If, 
in  this  case,  the  Christian  should  seek  for  spiritual 
interpretations,  what  rule  is  there  to  guide  him  ?  The 
answer  is — what  might  be  expected  ; — 

"  On*  such  a  subject,  then,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  this 
*  Jida  to  Faith,  p.  452. 
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only  may  be  said,  that  he  who  reads  Scripture  under  the  per- 
soaaon  that  it  often  contains  depths  not  yet  sounded,  and 
meanings  not  yet  ascertained,  will  certainly  read  it  with  far 
greater  spiritual  profit  to  himself,  than  he  who  belieres  he 
has  folly  arrired  at  the  mind  of  Scripture,  when  he  has  made 
oat  the  mere  outward  meaning  of  the  letter.*' 

Accordingly,  we  are  told  that  sevenfold^  eight- 
fold, and  if  we  chose  to  press  the  words  of  Erigena,'!' 
infinite  senses  of  Scripture  were  admitted  by  me- 
diaeval interpreters.  In  the  present  day,  Mr.  Neale 
goes  so  far  as  to  admit  quadruple  or  even  yet  more 
manifold  senses ;  and  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  observes  ;t 
''As  with  the  works  so  is  it  with  the  words  of  men, 
they  have  one  signification,  and  that  limited :  it  is  not 
so  with  the  words  of  God ;  they  unfold  their  mean- 
ings according  to  men,  times,  and  circumstances." 
And  this,  says  Augustiu,  is  not  the  uncertainty  but 
the  fecundity  of  Scripture.  "In  determining  the 
extent  of  this  species  of  interpretation,"  says  Dr. 
Van  Mildert,t  "there  is  considerable  difficulty;" 
and  in  respect  to  the  parables, — "  great  judgment  is 
often  necessary,  neither  to  do  too  little,  nor  to  at- 
tempt too  much." 

Tmly,  then,  may  it  be  said,  that,  in  these  cases,  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down  ! 

It  is  in  this  state  of  Theology  that  the  trumpet 
sounds,  and  the  Church  is  called  to  do  battle  with 
the  Sceptics : — 

"  That  Scripture  has  one  meaning  and  one  meaning  only, 
is  their  fundamental  axiom  ;  it  is  seen  to  be  and  felt  to  be 

*  Ibid,,  p.  386.        t  The  Bepimung  of  the  Book  of  Genesii,  p.  37. 
X  BamptOH  Uetunit  p.  229,  236. 
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one  of  the  keys  of  their  position." — "  You*  cannot  arresi 
discussion.    You  must  fight  1" 

Well,  then,  where  are  the  weapons?  What  is 
left  but  individual  judgment,  or  pure  negations? 
The  Church  has  no  theory  of  Inspiration  to  offer : 
no  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Inspiration:  no 
principles  by  which  to  determine  its  extent:  no 
knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the  Divine  and 
human  elements :  no  rules  for  the  ascertainment  and 
interpretation  of  types :  no  rules  for  determining  the 
spiritual  sense,  thus  none  for  determining  what  are 
mere  applications,  and  what  are  genuine  expositions: 
all  this  indefiniteness  being  justified  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that,  as  Christ  is  the  Interpreter  of  His  own 
Word,  and  as  He  interprets  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Church,  and  the  Church  by 
the  consent  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Fathers  have  no 
definite  rules  of  interpretation ;  so  it  is  the  safest 
course  for  the  Church  to  remain  without  them,  and 
to  caution  private  judgment  against  defining  that 
which  the  Church  has  left  indefinite,  or  seeking  a 
positive  Theology  where  the  Church  has  sanctioned 
only  negations.  And  now  remember  the  words, 
"You  cannot  arrest  discussion.  You  must  fight !'^ 
— Surely,  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep : 

"  Itf  is,  at  any  rate,  a  tirae  when  religious  questions  are 
being  sifted  with  an  apparatus  of  knowledge,  and  with  facul- 
ties and  a  temper  of  mind,  seldom,  if  ever,  before  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  The  entire  creation  of  new  departments  of 
knowledge,  such  as  philology ;   the  discovery  as  of  things 

*  Defence  of  Dr.  Williams,  p.  324. 

t  Repliet  to  Etsayt  and  Reviewt^  p.  349. 
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before  absolutely  unknown,  of  the  physical  history  of  the 
globe ;  the  rising  from  the  grare,  as  it  were,  of  whole  periods 
of  history  contemporary  with  the  Bible,  through  newly  found 
or  newly  interpreted  monuments ;  the  science  of  manuscripts, 
and  of  settling  texts, — all  these  and  many  more  that  might 
be  named,  embrace  in  themselves  a  whole  universe  of  know- 
ledge bearing  upon  religion,  and  especially  upon  the  Bible, 
to  which  our  fathers  were  utter  strangers.  And  beyond  all 
these  is  ike  change  in  the  spirit  of  thought  itself,  equally  great 
and  equally  appropriate  to  the  conditions  of  the  present  con- 
flict :  the  transformation  of  history  by  the  critical  weighing 
of  evidence,  by  the  separation  from  it  of  the  subjective  and 
the  mythical,  by  the  treatment  of  it  in  a  living  and  real  way ; 
the  advance  in  Biblical  criticism  which  has  undoubtedly 
arisen  from  the  more  thorough  application  to  the  Bible  of  the 
laws  of  human  criticism  (the  honey  out  of  the  lion's  carcase); 
tie  temper  of  mind  in  dealing  with  the  supernatural,  which 
habits  of  experimental  science  and  enlarged  physical  know- 
ledge have  engendered ;  and  above  all,  the  entire  change  in 
ike  point  qf  view  from  which  men  regard  all  subjects,  horn  the 
outward  to  the  inward,  from  the  historical  to  the  metaphysical, 
from  the  sensuous  to  the  transcendental,  from  the  common 
sense  of  last  century  to  the  theories  of  the  Absolute  and  the 
Infinite  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  present." 

All  this  awakened  spirit  of  enquiry,  this  newly- 
discovered  apparatus  of  knowledge^  this  change  in 
the  very  spirit  of  thought  itself,  all,  we  are  told,  is 
marching  onward  in  the  cause  of  Scepticism.  If  you 
tell  us,  say  the  sceptics,  that  the  Scriptures  are 
divinely  inspired,  and  that  this  Inspiration  consists 
in  the  spiritual  sense^  you  must  tell  us  what  that  spi- 
ritual sense  is,  and  how  we  are  to  arrive  at  it, — "You 
cannot  arrest  discussion,  you  must  fight.^' 
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If^  now^  according  to  some^  a  more  impcnrtant  oon* 
troTersy  than  this  has  not  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Church  for  three  hundred  years^  nay^  according 
to  others,  ever  since  the  Council  of  Nice ;  it  is  our 
imperative  duty  to  "walk  about  Zion,  and  to  go 
round  about  her,  and  tell  the  towers  thereof,  and  mark 
well  her  bulwarks,^'  and  point  out  and  strengthen  the 
weak  and  defenceless  places  which  seem  almost  to 
invite  the  presence  of  the  invader. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that^  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  parallel  between  the  living  Word  of 
God  and  the  written  Word  of  God,  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  regard  to  the  union  of  the  Divine  and 
human  in  the  one  case,  have  their  corresponding 
difficulties  with  regard  to  this  union  in  the  other; 
thus,  that  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  Divine  and 
human  elements  in  the  written  Word,  point  to  prior 
and  corresponding  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  Divine 
and  human  natures  in  the  living  Word.  The  case  is 
thus  stated  by  a  very  eminent  theologian  of  the  pre- 
sent day  :* — 

'^  As  in  the  case  of  the  lucaroate  Word,  we  fully  recognise 
in  the  Lord's  humanity  all  essentially  human  limitations  and 
weaknesses,  the  hunger,  the  thirst,  and  the  weariness  on  the 
side  of  the  body,  and  the  gradual  development  on  the  side  of 
the  human  mind  (Luke  ii.  40), — in  a  word,  all  that  belongs 
to  the  essential  and  original  characteristics  of  the  pure  form 
of  the  nature  He  vouchsafed  to  assume,  but  plainly  deny  the 
existence  therein  of  the  faintest  trace  of  sin,  or  of  moral  or 
mental  imperfections, — even  so  in  the  case  of  the  written 
Wore},  viewed  on  iU  purely  human  side,  and  in  iU  reference  to 

*  Aids  to  Faith,  ^.A\7. 
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wtmUen  preoioud^  admiUed  to  have  no  bearing  on  Divine  truths 
we  may  admit  therein  the  existence  of  such  incompleteness, 
sndi  limitations,  and  such  imperfections,  as  belong  even  to 
the  highest  forms  of  purely  truthful  human  testimony,  but 
consistently  deny  the  existence  of  mistaken  views,  perversion, 
nusrepresentation,  and  any  form  whatever  of  consciously 
committed  error  or  inaccuracy.'* 

Now,  when  the  written  Word  is  viewed  on  its 
purely  human  side,  and  in  reference  to  matters  ad- 
mitted to  have  no  bearing  upon  Divine  truth,  what  is 
this  but  regarding  the  human  as  having  no  relation 
to  the  Divine?  Whether  in  this  case  the  humau 
element  be  true  or  untrue,  fallible  or  infallible,  is  not 
the  question.  Supposing  it  to  be  as  perfectly  true 
and  infallible  as  Euclid^s  Elements  of  Geometry,  it  is 
not  therefore  Divine ;  for  it  is  admitted  to  have  no 
bearing  upon  Divine  truth.  What  now  are  those 
parts  of  the  Word  of  God  which  are  admitted  to 
have  no  bearing  upon  Divine  truth  ?  Is  not  the  an- 
swer the  one  given  by  Bishop  Tomline  as  to  the  Old 
Testament  ? — "  It*  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  inspired  from  the  uninspired  parts  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament/' — ^What  can 
this  mean,  but  that  in  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  there  are  occasions  on  which  the  hu- 
man element  is  not  united  with  the  Divine ;  and  that 
it  is  nothing  to  us  to  what  extent  that  disunion 
exists? — which  is  the  very  argument  of  the  sceptics. 

But  has  not  this  a  correspondence  in  the  relation 
of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  the  Person  of 
our  Lord?    There  exists,  we  are  told,  2l purely  human 

*  Drfenct  of  Dr.  Williams,  p;  164. 
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aspect  of  many  things  which  are  recorded  of  Him ; 
hunger^  thirst,  weariness^  with  all  the  other  limita- 
tions and  weaknesses  belonging  to  the  purely  human 
aspect  in  His  character.  Regarded  as  purely  human, 
that  is,  without  any  union  with  the  Divine,  of  course 
they  are  disunited  from  the  Divine.  To  what  extent 
does  this  disunion  exist  ?  Shall  we  say  that  it  is  a 
question  that  does  not  concern  us,  and  into  which  we 
ought  not  to  enquire  ?  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
written  Word  so  in  that  of  the  living  Word,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  all  our  Lord^s  actions  and  sayings 
should  have  within  them  anything  Divine?  and  that 
it  rests  with  the  good  sense,  and  judgment,  and  pru- 
dence, and  so  forth,  of  the  expositor  to  tell  us  what 
is  Divine  and  what  is  not  ? 

Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  there  are  those  who 
infinitely  prefer,  in  this  case,  the  theology  of  Sweden- 
borg ;  according  to  which,  the  relation  between  the 
Divine  and  human  natures  of  our  Lord  was  never 
suspended  for  a  moment ;  He  never  said  and  never 
did,  no,  nor  ever  suffered  anything,  in  which  his  hu- 
man nature  was  absolutely  separated  from  the  Divine? 
The  Word  was  made  man,  and  never  for  a  moment 
was  humanity  disunited  from  the  Word,  or  the  Incar- 
nation suspended.  All  the  temptations,  and  hunger, 
and  thirst,  and  weariness,  and  weeping,  and  sighing, 
and  groaning,  nay,  even  the  very  process  of  dying 
were  not  so  many  manifestations  of  the  severance  only 
of  the  human  from  the  Divine,  but  so  many  means 
also  of  more  closely  uniting  the  human  with  the 
Divine;  nay,  the  very  process  of  dying  was  only  a 
process  by  which  the  humanity  perfected  its  union 
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with  the  Divinity^  and  thus  took  to  itself  the  Divine 
power  of  raising  itself  from  the  dead^  and  exercising 
all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg.  The  humanity 
became  glorified  by  the  very  means  which  seemed 
most  to  debase  it ;  and  the  union  between  the  Di- 
vinity and  Humanity  is  now  so  inseparable,  that  the 
humamiy  must  be  called  Divine,  Immanuel^  God 
with  us.  The  whole  controversy,  therefore,  con- 
cerning the  Inspiration  of  the  written  Word  of  God, 
resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  the  union  of  the 
Human  with  the  Divine,  both  in  the  living  Word 
and  in  the  written. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  union  ?  The  Church 
answers,  "We  have  no  theory  upon  the  subject/' 
But  the  Church  has  said  also,  We  have  no  theory  of 
Inspiration ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  It  is  left 
to  the  sceptics  to  provide  one.  So  in  regard  to  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures,  the  Church 
has  no  theory.  What  is  the  consequence?  The 
sceptics  equally  provide  one  in  this  case  also.  But 
why  has  the  Church  no  theory  ?  Simply  because  she 
has  departed  from  those  principles  of  the  union  of 
the  human  with  the  Divine,  which  she  once  taught 
as  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  following  represents 
the  present  state  of  Theology  upon  this  subject,  as 
maintained  by  a  very  competent  Theologian  :* — 

••  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  two  elements  (the  Divine 
and  human)  coexist  in  the  same  book  :  they  are  distinct,  but 
Dot  separable :  they  are  united,  but  not  confused.     We  can- 

♦  The  Authority  of  the  New  Tettament,  etc.,  by  C.  A.  Swainson, 
MJL    Page  147. 
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not  compreliend  tbeir  union,  becaase  we  want  the  requisite 
powers  of  intellect  and  of  reason :  we  cannot  explain  it,  be- 
cause we  have  nothing  like  it." 

Nothing  like  it !  If  so,  undoubtedly  we  cannot 
explain  it; — and  then  how  stands  the  case  ? 

The  union  is  incomprehensible^  but  the  disunion  is 
not.  A  theology  founded  upon  the  union  must  in 
like  manner  be  incomprehensible;  but  a  theology 
founded  upon  the  disunion^  very  plain  and  practical. 
Nay :  but  it  is  replied^  '  A  theology  founded  upon 
the  disunion  would  be  intrinsically  false.'  Un< 
doubtedly ;  but  it  is  not  admitted  to  be  a  disunion ; 
because  two  natures  which  to  our  apprehension  are 
disunited^  are  nevertheless  united  in  some  way  be- 
yond our  apprehension.  Be  it  so  :  but  what  is  this 
but  sayings  that  the  only  theology  suited  to  our  ap- 
prehension is  the  one  founded  upon  disunion  ?  In 
this  case^  the  union  becomes  a  mere  theoretical  or 
speculative  subject ;  and  to  contemplate  the  union  at 
dl  is  merely  to  indulge  in  theories  or  speculations  : 
the  Church  has  no  theory  of  the  union  of  the  Di- 
vinity and  Humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Sup- 
pose^  however^  we  were  to  speak  of  the  disunion  in 
the  same  terms  in  which  we  speak  of  the  union,  and 
say :  '  We  cannot  comprehend  the  disunion  because 
we  want  the  requisite  powers  of  intellect :  we  cannot 
explain  it,  because  we  have  nothing  like  it.'  In 
this  case,  would  not  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation cease  to  be  practically  a  part  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  If  then  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  not 
the  disunion,  be  altogether  past  our  comprehension, 
the  only  possible  way  in  which  we  can  entertain  any 
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positiTe  doctrine  npon  the  Incarnation^  most  be 
founded  upon  a  disunion  of  the  two  natures ;  which 
is  the  prevalent  theology. 

And  yet  how  does  this  harmonize  with  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  ?  "  For  as  the  reasonable  soul  and 
flesh  is  one  man^  so  Gk>d  and  man  is  one  Christ  ?^' 
Surely  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures 
in  Christy  is  here  likened  to  the  union  of  soul  and 
body ;  and  in  like  manner^  it  is  a  common  observa- 
tion in  the  Patristic  writings^  that  the  Divine  ele- 
ment of  Scripture  is  the  soul  and  the  human  the 
body.  Thus  we  see  a  principle  of  analogy  at  once 
established;  and  we  may  reason  from  it  in  regard  to 
the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  both  cases^ 
as  we  do  from  analogy  in  regard  to  the  attributes  of 
God. 

In  this  case^  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  where  the 
Divine  element  ends  and  the  human  begins,  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  we  do  not  know  where  the  soul 
ends  and  the  body  begins ;  as  if  the  soul  and  body 
were  continuous  quantities,  and  we  could  not  define 
the  point  where  they  were  joined  on  the  one  to  the 
other — which  would  be  rather  to  have  a  false  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  union,  than  to  have  no  idea  what* 
ever. 

The  advantage,  then,  of  analogy  in  the  present 
case  is,  that  it  furnishes  us  with  a  true  idea  of  union ; 
while  without  analogy  of  some  kind  no  such  idea  is 
attainable,  and  if  we  think  upon  the  subject  at  all, 
it  must  be  upon  a  principle  of  disunion,  or,  so  to 
speak,  misunion. 

We  see  an  exemplification  of  these  remarks  in  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  has  been  maintained  by 
a  distinguished  prelate^  that^  in  this  doctrine^  divines 
have  made  the  Unity  the  incomprehensible  mystery. 
*  We  cannot  comprehend  the  union  of  three  Persons 
in  one  God/  say  many^  '  because  we  want  the  re- 
quisite powers  of  intellect  and  of  reason :  we  cannot 
explain  it,  because  we  have  nothing  like  it/  And 
yet  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Unity  cannot 
be  ignored  without  the  necessary  consequence  of 
Tritheism.  In  like  manner,  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  union  of  the  two  natures  cannot  be 
ignored  without  the  necessary  consequence  of  Nes- 
torianism.  Shall  unity  be  ignored  in  the  one  case, 
and  yet  not  in  the  other,  without  injury  to  Theology  ? 
And  is  it  not  virtually  ignored,  if,  while  the  disunion 
is  a  subject  plain  and  practical,  the  union  is  altogether 
incomprehensible  ? 

But  is  not  the  union  between  the  Divine  and  hu- 
man natures  likened  also  to  a  marriage?  Surely 
the  Fathers  made  use  of  this  analogy :  indeed  it  is 
noticed  by  Dean  Trench,*  in  his  explanation  of  the 
Parable  concerning  "The  Marriage  of  the  King's 
Son  /'  where  he  speaks  of  both  Augustin  and  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  as  understanding  this  marriage  to  be 
one  between  the  Divine  Word  and  the  human  nature; 
God  and  man  united,  and  making  one  Christ ;  from 
which  flows  the  marriage  union  of  Christ  with  His 
Church ;  so  that  if  there  were  no  union  between  the 
Divine  and  human  natures,  neither  would  there  be 
any  between  Christ  and  His  Church.  Gregory  shews 
how  the  two  are  related — In  hoc  Pater  regi  Fiiio 

*  Notes  on  the  Parables,  Eighth  Edition,  p.  215. 
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nuptias  fecit,  quo  ei  per  Incamaiionis  mysterium  sane- 
tarn  Ecctesiam  soeiavit.     Moreover^ 

AthanasioB  bsjs,*  "  He  deified  that  which  he  put 
on/^  '*  Being  Grod,  He  has  taken  to  Him  the  flesh, 
and  being  in  the  flesh,  makes  the  flesh  God/^  "  Now 
the  flesh  had  risen,  and  put  off  its  mortality,  and 
become  God/' — "  The  Word  of  God  did  not  receive 
by  grace  the  title  of  God;  but  his  flesh  with  Him 
was  accounted  God/\  .  /'And  this  same  God  became 
flesh,  that  his  flesh  might  become  God,  Word/' — So 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum :  "  God  went  forth  with  that 
which  he  had  taken  (the  Humanity),  one  fenj  of  the 
two  contraries,  flesh  and  Spirit,  of  which  the  one 
deified,  the  other  was  deified.'^ — So  Gregory  Nyssen : 
"  We  say  that  the  body  too,  whereby  He  took  upon 
Him  the  suffering,  being  contempered  with  the  Divine 
nature,  was,  through  contempering,  made  that  which 
the  nature  assuming  it,  is.  So  far  are  we  from  think- 
ing anything  poor  of  God,  the  Only- Begotten;  for 
the  lower  nature,  which  was  taken  in  that  dispensa- 
tion of  love  tonnan,  this  too  we  believe  to  have  been 
transformed  to  the  Divine  and  pure  nature/'  "  He 
(St.  John)  knew  that  the  Word  which  was  made  flesh, 
was  the  same  with  the  Word  who  was  with  God. 
But  the  flesh  is  not  the  same  with  the  Godhead,  before 
it  too  is  transformed  to  Deity." — So  St.  Ambrose : 

*  These  aothorities  are  to  be  found  in  a  note  to  Dr.  Pusey's  Sermon 
entitled  Tke  Ateention  our  Glory  and  Joy.  I  have  omitted  some  of 
them  for  the  sake  of  brevity :  the  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  the 
Sermoa  itself,  as  also  to  other  testimonies  npon  the  same  subject, 
addaced  in  The  Spiritual  Expontion  of  the  Apocalypee,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Cliflsold. 
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'^  Then  did  the  Virgin  conceive  in  the  womb^  and  the 
Word  was  made  flesh  that  the  fleshy  might  become 
God/'— So  Vigilius :  ''  Gk)d  was  so  made  man,  and 
man  made  God,  that  yet  neither  was  absorbed/' 

Such  is  the  closeness  of  the  union  between  the 
Divine  and  human  natures,  as  stated  by  some  of  the 
ancient  writers. 

Cornelius  a  Lapide,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Can* 
tides,  describes  it  expressly  as  a  marriage  tmtoit. 
Thus  :— 

"  Christ  in  his  Incarnation  entered  as  it  were  into  a  two- 
fold marriage ;  the  first  physical,  with  his  humanity,  which 
He  physically  and  really  united  to  Himself;  the  second  ethical 
with  the  Church,  and  with  all  human  nature,  which  He  con- 
joined to  Himself  by  the  humanity  assumed  by  Himself:  the 
latter  marriage  follows  from  the  first.  For  inasmuch  as 
Christ  conjoined  (copulavit)  his  humanity  to  Himself,  and  as 
it  were  espoused  it ;  hence  both  in  it  and  by  it,  He  in  like 
manner  espoused  to  Himself  all  human  nature  and  the 
Church.  For  He  therefore  assumed  the  humanity,  in  order 
that  by  it  He  might  conjoin  and  bind  to*  Himself,  as  his 
members  as  it  were,  all  mankind  and  all  the  faithful ;  and 
that  He  might  be  their  head  and  chief ;  their  head,  I  say,  as 
homogeneous  with  them,  t.  e.,  of  the  same  genus  and  nature 
with  man.  In  the  first  marriage  Christ  is  the  Bridegroom ; 
the  Bride  is  the  humanity  assumed  by  Christ,  to  which  there- 
fore may  be  applied,  in  the  first  and  proper  sense,  all  that 
in  the  Canticles  is  said  concerning  the  Bride :  in  the  latter 
marriage  the  Bridegroom  is  Christ,  the  Bride  is  the  Church ; 
the  latter  is  the  end  and  bound  of  the  former ;  for  the  end 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  was,  in  the  counsel  of 
God,  the  institution  and  sanctification  of  the  Church :  where- 
fore, the  incarnation  of  the  Word  is  included  and  presupposed 
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in  the  inatitiitioii  of  the  Church,  just  as  the  means  are  in* 
doded  in  the  end,  and  as  it  were  the  cause  in  the  effect." 

Sufficient  is  here  said  to  shew^  what  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church  concerning  the  marriage  union 
between  the  Diyine  and  human  natures  in  the  person 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  true  that  the  consummation  of 
this  union  is  represented  by  some  as  having  been 
effected  at  the  Incarnation ;  by  others^  howevery  as 
having  been  completed  at  the  Ascension.  This  is  the 
view  adopted  by  Swedenborg^  and  it  further  harmo- 
nizes  with  the  sentiments  of  a  distinguished  modem 
divine^*^  who  thus  remarks  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
dscetmon: — » 

"So  in-oned  is  It  (viz.,  the  human  form)  with  God, 
that  as  God,  through  taking  our  flesh,  became  incarnate, 
the  Manhood,  being  taken  into  God,  is  deified.  One  God 
is  that  which  de^9,  and  that  which  is  deified.  God  became 
Man,  taking  into  Him  body  and  soul  and  mind ;  and  the 
body,  soul,  and  the  mind  of  the  Man,  Christ  Jesus,  are,  by 
union  with  the  Godhead,  God.  Yet  in  that  unutterable  glory 
He  is,  and  shall  Jbe  for  ever,  Man." 

It  is  obvious  fix)m  these  remarks^  that  the  unity  is 
first  of  the  natures,  and  thence  of  the  whole  Person, 
What  is  here  called  a  deified  Humanity,  is  by  Sweden- 
borg  called,  as  indeed  Augustin  calls  it,  a  Divine 
Humanity.  Virtually  the  two  doctrines  are  the  same. 
For  that  which  is  deified  hath  life  in  itself,  just  as 
that  which  is  Divine:  at  least  we  leave  others  to 
draw  the  invisible  line  of  difference  between  the  two. 
If  to  glorify  here  means  to  deify,  surely  to  glorify  the 
Humanity  is  to  make  it  Divine;  and  if  the  title 

*  Dr.  Pusey.    See  hit  Parochial  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  p.  225. 
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Word  of  God  applies  to  the  Divine  Nature,  it  applies  in 
this  case  to  the  human ;  because  the  human  is  Divine, 
and  the  Humanity  as  such,  is  the  Word  of  God. 
Thus  the  title  fVord  of  God  does  not  apply  primarily 
to  the  Person  as  distinguished  from  the  natures,  but 
to  the  imification  of  the  natures  by  the  glorification 
of  the  humanity;  and  the  whole  Person  is  called 
The  Word  of  God,  because  the  Humanity  is  made 
Divine,  and  as  such  is  in  itself  the  Word  of  God. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Divinity  and  Humanity,  while 
distinct,  are  yet  distinctly  one,  and  constitute  one 
Person,  one  Word  of  God, 

But  what  concord  is  there  between  this  doctrine, 
and  that  of  modern  Theology  ?  For  according  to 
this  Theology,  the  two  natures,  the  Divine  and  the 
human,  coexist  in  one  Person,  and  the  oneness  of 
the  Person  gives  unity  to  the  natures :  the  two  na- 
tures are  said  to  be  united,  because  the  Person  is 
one :  whereas,  according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine, 
there  is  a  unition  of  the  natures  which  causes  the 
Person  to  be  undivided.  For  if  Nestorianism  divides 
the  natures  and  thereby  originates  two  Persons,  then 
the  doctrine  which  unites  the  natures  imparts  also 
unity  to  the  whole  Person.  In  the  popular  doctrine 
the  unity  is  predicated  of  the  Person,  not  of  the  na- 
tures ;  there  are  really  two  disunited  natures  in  one 
Person,  so  that  in  fact  the  very  individuality  of  the 
Person  is  itself  destroyed.  Now,  if  the  union  be- 
tween the  Divine  and  human  natures  be  destroyed, 
and  if  that  union  be  nevertheless  a  marriage  union ; 
it  is  obvious,  that  in  this  case  the  very  Divine  mar- 
riage itself  is  destroyed,  and  consequently  the  very 
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first  source  of  the  marriage  union  between  Christ 
and  His  Church,  consequently  also  between  husband 
and  wife  upon  earth.  It  is  fatal  to  Christianity, 
fatal  to  society,  to  call  this  a  speculative  subject :  it 
is  the  most  practical  the  Church  can  entertain. 

'  Nay/  it  will  be  replied ;  ^Marriage  is  here  only  a 
figurative  expression ;  and  you  cannot  found  an  ar- 
gument upon  a  figure.' — Suppose  then  you  call  it  a 
figure,  and  say  that  the  marriage  is  metaphorical,  and 
that  metaphor  has  no  corresponding  reality ;  what  are 
you  maintaining  ?  That  the  marriage  of  Christ  with 
His  Church  has  no  basis  in  any  corresponding  reality: 
and  what  right  have  you  to  complain  after  this,  if 
marriage  upon  earth  be  regarded  as  a  mere  civil  con- 
tract, or  a  social  hypothesis?  How  can  any  one 
maintain  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  who  destroys  the 
very  first  principles  of  its  sanctity  ?  We  say,  then, 
that  in  this  case  marriage  is  a  reality,  not  a  figure : 
it  18  not  a  metaphor,  but  a  real  analogy ;  and  ana- 
logLes  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  argument.  ''  Ana- 
logies,'* says  a  modem  writer,  "  are  founded  on  the 
relations  between  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds, 
therefore  they  are  something  more  than  illustra- 
tions :" — "  they  are  arguments,  and  may  be  alleged 
as  witnesses.'' 

Now  if  the  Lord  be  the  living  Word  of  God,  and 
in  His  person  there  is  a  marriage  of  the  Divine  and 
Human  natures ;  and  if  there  is  a  close  analogy  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  written  Word ;  shall  we  not 
•ay,  that  in  the  written  Word  of  God  there  is  a 
corresponding  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  ele- 
ments ?     That  to  contemplate  either  one  as  separate 
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from  the  other  is  to  divorce  the  two  :  to  destroy^  as 
far  as  in  us  lies^  the  marriage  union  between  the 
Divine  and  human  elements  in  the  written  Word? 
Either  this  is  true^  or  else  it  is  untrue  that  there  is 
any  strict  analogy  between  the  living  Word  and  the 
written  Word.  Now  if  the  written  Word  treat  en- 
tirely  of  the  living  Word,  and  in  the  living  Word 
exists  the  marriage  imion  between  the  Divine  and 
human  natures,  it  amoimts  to  a  self-contradiction  to 
say  there  are  no  traces  of  this  union  in  the  written 
Word;  and  if  such  traces  are  to  be  found,  what 
shall  we  say  of  any  interpretation  and  criticism  which 
ignore  them  ?  This  is  no  case  of  Mysticism  :  it  is 
a  case  of  logical  sequence  of  principles. 

If  there  be  a  marriage  union  between  the  Divine 
and  human  natures  in  the  living  Word :  hence  a  mar- 
riage union  between  the  Lord  and  His  Church  :  then, 
if  the  analogy  between  the  living  Word  and  the  writ- 
ten Word  be  so  close,  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  is  that  the  one  is  living  and  the  other  writ- 
ten ;  it  follows,  that  there  is  in  the  written  Word  of 
God  a  marriage  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  ele- 
ments ;  and  the  written  Word  will  exhibit  evidences 
of  that  union.  The  premises  are  absolutely  false, 
or  the  conclusion  is  absolutely  true.  As  long  as  the 
nature  of  the  union  between  the  Divinity  and  Hu- 
manity in  our  Lord  is  utterly  unknown,  and  regarded 
as  inexplicable  by  any  analogy :  as  long  as  that  union 
and  the  process  by  which  it  was  perfected,  cease  to 
be  recognized,  as  they  have  ceased :  as  long  as  the 
expression  Word  of  God,  applied  to  certain  Scrip- 
tures, is  an  expression  without  any  definite  meaning; 
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80  long  must  the  original  doctrine  held  by  the  Ca^ 
tholic  Churchy  of  a  marriage  union  between  the  Di- 
vine and  haman  natures  of  our  Lord^  naturally  fall 
into  contempt  as  a  mere  mystical  vagary;  but  as 
this  is  the  foundation  of  the  marriage  union  of  the 
Lord  with  the  Churchy  of  course  this  union  disap- 
pears with  it ;  the  foundation  being  destroyed^  the 
saperstructure  falls;  and  in  this  case^  what  becomes 
of  the  Church  ? 

I  say^  then^  supposing  this  union  to  exist  in  the 
written  Word^  that  Word^  as  Divinely  inspired^  will 
exhibit  evidences  of  its  existence ;  and  it  would  be 
an  unaccountable  oversight  in  any  interpreter^  to 
ignore  these  evidences  in  his  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, Accordingly,  what  has  Swedenborg  said  upon 
this  subject  ?  Let  us  give  him  a  fair  hearing.  He 
says  :* — 

''  It  is  usual  in  the  Word^  especially  in  the  pro- 
phetical^ to  express  one  thing  twice^  only  changing 
the  expression.  He  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
mystery  involved  in  this  circumstance,  may  suppose 
that  it  is  a  needless  repetition.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  not  the  case ;  but  one  expression  relates  to  good, 
the  other  to  truth ;  and  whereas  good  is  of  the  will, 
and  truth  is  of  the  understanding,  one  hath  relation 
to  the  will,  the  other  to  the  understanding;  the  reason 
is,  because  in  the  Word  every  thing  is  holy,  and  it$ 
hoKnesi  is  from  the  heavenly  marriage,  which  is  that 
of  good  and  truth.  Hence  it  is  that  heaven  is  in 
the  Word,  consequently  the  Lord,  who  is  the  all  in 

*  Arcana  CaUitia,  5502.  See  also  The  Doctrine  qf  the  New  Je- 
nudem  emteemm^  the  Sacred  Scripture,  art.  S4. 
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all  of  heaven  ;  so  that  the  Lord  is  the  Word.  The 
two  names  of  the  Lord^  viz.^  Jesus  Christy  involve 
the  same;  the  name  Jems  implying  the  Divine  good; 
and  the  name  Christ  the  Divine  truth.  Hence  also 
it  is  evident^  that  the  Lord  is  in  all  things  of  the 
Word,  insomuch  that  He  is  the  Word  itself.  Hence 
also  it  may  be  evidently  concluded,  that  man,  if  he 
expects  heaven,  must  not  only  be  in  the  truth  which 
is  of  faith,  but  also  in  the  good  which  is  of  charity; 
and  that  otherwise  there  is  no  heaven  in  him.'' 

Thus  what  might  appear  to  some  to  be  a  wild 
phantasy  in  the  mind  of  Swedenborg,  is  founded  upon 
the  deepest  reasons  derived  from  the  marriage  union 
of  good  and  truth  in  every  part  of  the  Word  of  God ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  union  between  the  Lord  and  His 
Church ;  so  that  in  an  interpretation  conducted  upon 
this  principle,  the  human  element  is  never  disunited 
from  the  Divine;  for,  wherever  this  disunion  takes 
place,  there  Divine  Inspiration  ceases,  there  the 
writing  ceases  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  "  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time :  the  only-begotten  Son 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared 
Him''  {€^rjyi]aaTo).  The  Word  made  flesh  is  the 
exegesis  of  the  Divinity ;  the  Word  made  writing  is 
the  exegesis  of  the  Divine  Wisdom.  The  true  exegesis 
therefore  of  the  written  Word  is  the  declaration, 
bringing  forth,  or  manifestation,  of  the  Divine  ele- 
ment in  the  human.  If  there  were  no  divine  element 
within  the  human,  there  could  be  no  spiritual  inter- 
pretation; genuine  spiritual  interpretation  being  only 
the  exegesis  of  this  divine  element  in  the  human, 
suitably  to  our  several  states  and  capabilities  of  appre- 
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bension.  Deny  the  Divine  element  in  the  human 
wherever  yon  may,  and  spiritual  interpretation  will 
be  regarded  as  an  importation  of  meanings  into 
Scripture,  rather  than  an  elicitation  of  meaning  from 
out  of  it ;  for  certainly  we  can  never  bring  out  of  the 
written  Word,  that  which  was  never  in. 

No  one,  however,  can  fail  to  see,  that  throughout 
this  argument  we  have  been  taking  the  phrase  JVord 
of  God  in  a  much  stricter  sense  than  the  one  in  which 
it  is  generally  understood.  Relax  the  meaning  of 
the  expression,  and  you  relax  the  union  between  the 
Divine  and  human  elements:  you  relax  the  union 
between  the  Divine  and  human  natures :  you  relax 
the  marriage  union  between  Christ  and  his  Church ; 
"the  marriage  of  the  Lamb''  no  longer  exists. 
Therefore,  as  the  acknowledgment  of  the  union  of 
the  Divine  and  human  natures,  is  alone  that  in  virtue 
of  which  there  is  a  relation  between  the  Divine  and 
human  elements  in  the  written  Word,  and  thence  of 
the  Lord  to  the  Church ;  so  the  Church  comes  into 
a  perception  of  this  relation,  in  proportion  as  she 
comes  into  the  perception  and  thence  acknowledg- 
ment  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word ;  for  that 
spiritual  sense  is  based  upon  this  union,  and  is  the 
revelation  by  the  Lord  of  Himself  to  the  Church  :  it 
is  the  revelation  of  Himself  to  the  Seven  Churches  or 
to  the  whole  Catholic  Church;  a  revelation  which 
culminates  as  it  were  in  this  announcement,  ^'Let 
us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honor  to  him ;  for 
the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife 
hath  made  herself  ready/' 

We  thus  see  the  origin  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
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rules  with  regard  to  spiritual  interpretation;  and 
why  it  is  that  not  only  no  certain  rule  exists^  but 
that  none  can  exists  consistently  with  the  state  of 
modem  Theology.  Without  any  fixed  principles  of 
union  between  the  Divine  and  human  elements;  with- 
out any  perception  of  the  nature^  laws^  and  extent  of 
that  union^  the  whole  question  of  Inspiration  and 
Interpretation,  becotnes  a  mere  matter  of  opinion, 
involved  in  doubts,  difficulties,  conjectures,  confusion, 
and  contradiction.  No  rules  can  be  laid  down  for 
anything ;  and  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  remarks  d 
Mr.  Conybeare  when  speaking  of  the  Liber  Regtdarw/n 
by  Tychonius  :* — 

"  We  may  be  permitted  perhaps  to  regret,  that  none  of  the 
earlier  and  more  learned  Fathers  of  the  Church  should  have 
lefk  us  any  more  specific  and  systematic  enumeration  of  the 
laws  and  principles  by  which  they  were  guided  in  their  in- 
vention, and  application  of  allegorical  expositions;  but  in 
this  deficiency,  it  would  scarcely  repay  the  labor,  if  indeed 
it  were  practicable  within  the  limits  of  these  discourses,  to 
enter  upon  the  details  of  a  tuhject  w  full  of  intricacy  and 
uncertainty,*^ 

Now  what  are  the  consequences  of  this  uncertain 
and  unsettled  state  of  Theology  ?  The  alternative  is 
either  to  go  into  a  Church,  the  authority  of  which 
overrules  all  difficulties;  or  else  to  leave  the  ques- 
tions of  Inspiration  and  Interpretation  open  to  inter- 
minable controversy.  In  this  case,  suppose  the  over- 
ruling authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  should  be 
preferred :  what  says  Dr.  Van  Mildert?t — 

*  Conybeare's  Bamptan  Leeturet,  p.  187. 
t  See  hk  Ban^ton  Leetureij  p.  72. 
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*'  Whatever  be  the  authority  that  assumes  a  power  to  de- 
termine, tuojwre^  the  sense  of  Scripture,  or  to  impose  articles 
of  belief  derived  from  any  other  source ;  that  authority  itself, 
if  its  right  be  admitted,  becomes  the  Bule  of  Faith,  and 
rirtnally  supersedes  the  other.*' 

The  Church  in  this  case  supersedes  the  Word  of 
QoSi,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  On  the 
other  hand^  what  are  the  consequences  of  leaving 
open  the  questions  of  Inspiration  and  Interpretation, 
without  any  fixed  principles  by  which  to  decide 
them  ?  An  interminable  controversy  as  to  what  is 
the  Word  of  Grod,  and  what  is  not ; — 

"  My^  Lord,  I  admit  that  the  phrase  'the  JTord  of  God'  as 
applied  to  the  Bible,  is  a  valuable  and  instructive  expression ; 
an  expression  which  is  of  the  highest  authority,  and  is  used 
in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  I  deny  that 
it  is  a  dogmatic  expression,  or  has  any  dogmatic  bearing 
whatever ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  dogma  is 
which  it  is  meant  to  lay  down.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  *  The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  ?'  Does  it  imply 
the  absolute  infallibility  of  the  Scripture  ?  If  it  does  not, 
where  do  you  stop  ?" 

Yes^  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression^  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  ?  This  is  the  question  for 
the  Church  to  determine :  not  merely  whether  it 
means  par$  pro  toto ;  or  Scripture  in  so  far  as  it  is 
the  Word  of  God ;  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  Word  of  God  itself?  If  applied  to  the 
written  Word  in  an  inferior  sense^  why  not  to  the 
living  Word  in  an  inferior  sense?  for  the  only  dif- 
ference  between   the  two  is,  that   the  one  is  the 

*  Defence  of  Dr.  Williams,  p.  193. 
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living  Word,  the  other  the  written.  It  may  be 
denied,  that  the  title  Word  of  God  is  applicable  to 
certain  Scriptures  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms; 
but  still  if  it  be  conceded  that  it  is  applicable,  the 
Scriptures  cannot  be  fallible  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  Divine. 

It  may  be  said  :  The  fallibility  is  not  of  the  Divine 
element,  but  of  the  human.  I  answer :  If  the  human 
element  contain  within  it  the  Divine,  it  is  part  of  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  in  this  sense  is  it  not  infallible  ? 
If  it  does  not  contain  within  it  the  Divine,  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  if  it  forms  no  part  of 
the  Word  of  God,  whether  it  be  fallible  or  infallible 
is  beside  the  question. 

Moreover,  if  the  human  element  of  the  written 
Word  in  its  union  with  the  Divine  be  fallible,  are  we 
to  admit  that  the  human  nature  in  the  living  Word 
is  also  fallible?  It  is  asserted  by  some,  that  the 
110th  Psalm  was  not  written  by  David  ;  that  the 
common  view*  taken  by  the  Jews,  that  David  was 
the  writer  of  it,  is  a  mistake;*  "that  there  is  no 
ground  for  denying  that  Jesus  shared  the  common 
view,  and  never  doubted  that  the  heading  of  the 
Psalm  was  correct ;  as  a  historical  and  critical  ques- 
tion of  this  sort  could  be  entertained  only  in  the 
sphere  of  his  individual  human  culture,  which  would 
necessarily  bear  the  stamp  of  his  age  and  country .'' 
And  yet  they  who  maintain  this  opinion,  maintain 
also  the  Divine  character  of  our  Lord  :  it  is  the  hu- 
man  only  that  is  said  to  be  fallible.    When  therefore 

*  A  Brief  Examination  of  prevalent  opinions  on  Intpiration,     By 
a  Layman.    Page  17. 
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oar  Lord  is  called  the  '  Word  made  flesh/  does  it  im- 
ply the  fallibility  of  the  human  nature?  If  it  does, 
where  do  you  stop?  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  Church 
has  no  theory  upon  the  subject  ?  That  she  does  not 
presume  to  define  the  '^proportion''  between  the 
Divine  and  human  elements?  If  she  does  not,  the 
very  meaning  of  the  phrase  Word  of  God  becomes 
an  open  question :  it  may  imply  sometimes  what  is 
Divine,  sometimes  what  is  only  human ;  and  conse- 
quently cease  to  imply  necessarily  the  Divinity  of 
that  of  which  it  is  predicated. 

Accordingly,  the  phrase  Word  of  God  is  denied  to 
be  dogmatic.  As  applied  to  the  living  Word  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  dogmatic :  "  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God,^'  is  a  passage  acknowledged 
to  be  a  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Word.  It  may 
be  asked  then;  If  the  expression  be  dogmatic  as 
applied  to  the  living  Word,  why  not  as  applied  to  the 
written  Word  ?  The  answer  is  evident :  The  phrase 
Word  of  God  is  admitted  to  be  dogmatic  as  applied 
to  the  Divine  nature,  but  not  as  applied  to  the  hu- 
man :  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  regarded  as 
properly  applicable  to  the  human  nature  at  all.  For 
the  Word  of  God  implies  the  wisdom  of  God ;  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  Divine ;  but  the  human  nature,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  not  regarded  as  Divine.  Hence,  if 
the  title  Word  of  God  be  applied  to  the  human 
nature^  it  is  applied  in  a  different  sense ;  and  if  we 
once  admit  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  does  not 
imply  Divinity,  '^it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
dogma  is  which  it  is  meant  to  lay  down.'^ 
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The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  writteti 
Word.  If  we  call  certain  Scriptures  the  Word  qf 
God,  and  if  notwithstanding  there  are  parts  of  these 
Scriptures  which  contain  no  Divine  element,  we  can 
regard  them  as  such  only  in  an  inferior  sense;  and 
thus  the  title  Word  of  God,  ceasing  to  imply  neces- 
sarily  Divine  Wisdom^  ceases  also  in  this  respect  to 
be  dogmatic. 

Who  then  has  any  right  to  complain  of  the  Church, 
if,  under  such  circumstances,  it  has  really  made  the 
relation  between  the  Divine  and  human  elements  an 
open  question  ?  For  in  this  case,  the  Church  does 
not  undertake  to  deny  that  there  are  instances  (and 
these  not  a  few)  in  which  there  is  no  union  whatever 
between  the  Divine  and  human  elements ;  indeed  it 
is  most  instructive  to  see  how  both  Sceptical  and 
Orthodox  writers  harmonize  with  each  other  in  this 
respect. 

Let  the  first  example  be  taken  from  reputedly 
Sceptical  writers : — 

"  The*  human  and  the  Divine  are  united  in  it,  in  a  similar 
manner  as  the  human  body  is  with  the  spirit  of  which  it  is 
the  instrument:  the  two  elements  are  closely  associated, 
and  it  would  be  like  treating  a  living  organism  as  a  corpie^ 
if  we  should  seek  mechanically  to  sever  the  one  from  the 
other." 

The  same  writer  had  previously  observed : — 

"  Hence  the  Scripture  can  only  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
the  Word  of  God,  on  condition  that  it  shall  be  interpreted 

*  Brief  Examifuition  of  Prevalent  Opinions  on  Inspiration^  etc., 
pp.  235,  234. 
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with  the  key  of  an  enlightened  conscience ;  that  in  this  way 
all  that  ia  kmrntm  in  it  shall  be  separated  from  what  is  ditiney 
and  that  the  kernel  of  salvatioD  shall  be  discriminated  from 
its  mundane  husk." 

How  then  are  you  to  arrive  at  the  Divine  element? 
According  to  this  account^  by  separating  from  it 
the  Human:  for  '^the  human  and  imperfect  indi- 
viduality of  the  writers  cleaves  to  the  Scripture ;  and 
to  a^ert  that  this  individuality  was  the  Word  of 
God,  would  be  more  than  an  error^  it  would  be  a  sinJ^ 
Well,  then,  how  do  we  arrive  at  the  soul?  By  parity 
of  reason,  by  separating  from  it  the  body.  But  in 
this  case  the  body  dies.  In  order  to  know  what 
Moses  and  the  prophets  mean,  therefore,  you  must 
first  kill  them ;  and  this  seems  to  be  very  much  the 
way  in  which  the  Jews  acted  toward  our  Saviour, 
in  order  to  put  it  to  the  test  whether  He  were  the 
Messiah  or  not. 

Let  US  next  proceed  to  the  nonsceptical  writers. 

Baxter*  admitted  that  the  sense  is  the  soul  of 
Scripture,  and  the  letters  but  the  body  or  vehicle. 
He  calls  the  Scriptures  the  Word  of  God ;  but,  says 


. . ."  All  parts  are  not  of  equal  necessity  or  weight ;  and  as 
nany  err  by  casting  off  the  Old  Testament,  so  others  err  by 
equalling  it  to  us  with  the  New.".  .  .  "  We  have  great  cause 
to  take  heed  of  overvaluing  its  use  to  us,  lest  we  contradict 
Paul,  that  saith  that  even  that  which  was  written  iu  stone  is 
done  away,  and  the  law  changed,  with  the  priesthood  and 
the  old  faulty  covenant,  for  a  better,  of  which  see  the  first 
nine  chapters  to  the  Hebrews.*' 

*  Drfenee  of  Dr,  WiUiams,  pp.  129,  132,  133. 
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Hence  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  revelation  to 
David  was  comparatively  obscure ;  that  of  the  lies, 
polygamy,  divorces,  blood-shedding,  of  which  we  read 
respectively  in  the  history  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
Israelites  in  general,  God  does  not  approve ;  nor  of 
the  curses  which  fill  the  Psalms  of  David. — *'So  that 
he  says  distinctly, — that  many  of  David's  Psalms  are 
unchristian ;  and  unchristian,  because,  though  an  in- 
spired man,  his  inspiration  did  not  protect  him  from 
every  description  of  crime  in  his  life,  or  from  many 
most  serious  errors  in  his  writings/' 

A  plain  instance  in  which  the  human  is  separated 
from  the  Divine. 

To  refer  to  a  more  orthodox  school :  does  this  never 
separate  the  human  from  the  Divine ?  How  can  it? 
'  The  Old  Testament,'  it  assures  us,  ^  has  not  passed 
away :  it  is  divinely  inspired  :  it  is  the  Word  of  God : 
it  consists  accordingly  of  two  elements,  the  Divine 
and  the  human  :  these  two  are  inseparable ;  still  yon 
must  not  confound  the  one  with  the  other,  but  care- 
fully distinguish  between  the  two.' — Be  it  so :  but 
now  observe  the  qualifications.*  ^  We  have  little  to 
do  with  criticising  the  characters  and  imperfections 
of  the  men  whom  God  used  as  his  instruments  in 
conveying  to  us  the  knowledge  of  His  will;  for,  as 
Butler  says, .  .  .  our  only  enquiry  should  be.  Did  the 
message  come  from  him  ?'  Elijah  was  a  man  of  like 
passions  as  we  are.  Blot  out  from  the  Old  Testament 
the  signs  of  his  imperfection,  his  desponding  journey 
to  Mount  Horeb,  and  the  wish  for  himself  that  he 

*  The  Authority  of  the  New  Testament^  etc.     By  C.  A.  Swaioson 
M.A.    Pas^  86  and  teg. 
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might  die^  and  where  are  then  the  proofs  of  his 
hamanity? 

Take  the  case  of  Moses :  turn  to  the  human  side 
of  the  picture :  he  was  a  man  of  like  passions  as  we 
are.  He  slew  the  Egyptian  who  was  contending  with 
the  Hebrew :  how  sorely,  too,  was  he  tried  by  the 
Israelites !  Are  you  surprised  that  he  fell  at  last  be- 
fore the  continued  murmuring  of  the  people  ?  that  he 
smote  the  rock  in  anger;  and  being  sometimes  wroth, 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  into  the  land  of  Canaan? 
Here  we  have  the  human  elements  of  his  character. 

Take  another  case :  Abraham  was  guilty  of  equivo- 
cation when  requesting  Sarah  to  tell  Abimelech  that 
she  was  his  sister ;  shewing  that,  after  all  his  com- 
munion with  God,  he  retained  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature;  and  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
oarselves. 

In  these  and  other  similar  passages  of  Scripture, 
such,  we  are  told,  is  the  human  element :  where  is  the 
Divine?  Answer: — 'In  the  message  they  delivered. 
We  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general 
character  of  the  instruments  used,  except  so  far 
as  it  affects  their  credibility.'  What  is  this  but  a 
repetition  of  the  principles  advocated  by  Baxter? 
The  distinction  of  the  human  element  from  the  Divine 
is  here  evidently  a  separation:  there  is  no  Divine 
element  whatever  in  the  human:  it  is  simply  and 
angly  human  imperfection :  for,  if  any  Divine  ele- 
ment had  been  retained,  it  would  have  been  upon 
this  principle,  that  God  could  make  use  of  the  im- 
perfections of  his  servants,  as  well  as  of  their  perfec- 
tions, for  conveying  to  mankind  the  Divine  Truth  of 
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his  Word ;  which  is  the  principle  adopted  by  Sweden- 
borg.  Here  however  nothiif^  of  the  kind  is  intimated. 
The  imperfections  are  human  imperfections,  and 
nothing  more :  and  in  what  respect  does  this  method 
of  Interpretation  differ  from  that  of  the  Sceptical 
Theologian  ? — who  says — 

I  also  affirm  that  Scripture,*  as  the  Word  of  God,  must 
be  "  interpreted  with  the  key  of  an  enlightened  conscience ; 
that  in  this  way  all  that  is  human  in  it  shall  be  separated 
from  what  is  Divine,  and  that  the  kernel  of  salvation  shaU  be 
discriminated  from  the  mundane  husk."  . .  Thus — "  If  we  re- 
cognize in  Scripture  a  hunum  as  well  as  a  Divine  side ;  if  we 
regard  the  latter  as  concerned  only  with  spiritual  truth, 
while  we  refer  to  the  former  all  that  is  demonstrably  erroneous, 
or  morally  imperfect,  all  scientific  inaccuracies,  and  all 
historical  discrepancies,  we  shall  avoid  the  doubts  and  per- 
plexities which  must  necessarily  arise,  so  long  as  we  attempt 
to  deal  with  these  embarrassing  elements  as  if  they  were 
portions  of  a  Book  which  was  from  beginning  to  end  the 
Word  of  God." 

The  separation  of  the  human  element  from  the 
Divine  is,  we  are  told,  a  duty;  and  not  to  make 
this  separation,  is  a  Hn;  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
human  element  contains  nothing  Divine,  and  as  such 
to  call  it  Divine,  would  be  to  deify  human  firailties : 
it  has  no  claim  whatever  to  the  title  the  Ward  of 
God.  The  proper  figure  of  rhetoric  therefore  by 
which  the  Scriptures  may  nevertheless  be  called  the 
Word  of  God,  is  synechdoche ;  in  virtue  of  which  we 
may  call  the  whole  the  Word  of  (Jod,  when  we  do 

*  A  Brief  Examination  of  Prevalent  Opiniom  on  Intpirmtion,  by  M 
Layman,  pp.  234,  248. 
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not  believe  the  whole  to  be  so^  but  only  a  part. — "  It 
may  mean  Scripture  in«80  far  as  it  is  the  Word  of 
God/' — ^Thus  we  may  strike  out  an  indefinite  portion 
from  the  Law^  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the  Gospels, 
nay,  even  the  Apocalypse,  for  this  might  be  shewn 
to  be  a  book  of  poetry.* 

**  What  do  they  mean,"  says  a  voice  in  the  Court  of  Arches, 
"  when  they  say  that  you  are  to  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the 
Word  of  God  ?  Do  they  mean  to  say  that  you  must  believe 
every  word— in  what?  In  the  Bible?  And  what  is  the 
Bible  ?  Is  it  the  authorized  version  ?  And  if  not,  how  other- 
wise ?  Do  they  mean  to  say  that  every  word  in  the  authorized 
version  is  of  Divine  authority?  If  they  do  not,  what  do 
they  mean  ?  They  are  pleading  upon  a  metaphor — they  have 
introduced  a  metaphor  into  the  indictment;  and  they  say, 
because  you  have  used  language  which  is  inconsistent  with 
this  metaphor  J  therefore  you  are  a  heretic." 

Well  then,  what  is  the  Bible? 

"  Thef  sixty-six  books  are  partly  history,  partly  poetry, 
partly  moral  treatises :  they  contain,  probably,  at  least  one 
drama :  they  contain  many  prophecies,  whatever  may  be  the 
sense  of  the  word  prophecy.  They  are  written  in  an  Eastern 
language,  absolutely  aaiurated  with  figure,  metaphor,  and 
allusion.  The  history  contains  some  poetry,  and  the  poetry 
and  prophecy  contain  much  history.  Isaiah  is  poetical,  but 
it  contains  much  historical  matter.  The  book  of  Exodus  is 
as  miqnestionably  historical;  yet  it  contains  the  song  of 
Deborah.  Now  to  believe  in  a  histoiy  is  one  thing,  to  be- 
lieve in  a  poem  ia  another.*' 

«  Deam  of  the  Arcket.— In  what  ? 

^Mr.  Stephen. — ^To  believe  in  a  poem.  The  assertion,  *  I 
believe  in  Gibbon's  History  conveys  one  idea ;'  the  assertion, 

*  Drfenee  qfJhr.  WWiamit  pp.  40, 192.  f  Jbid.,  p.  54. 
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*  I  believe  in  Virgil's  M^id^  conveys  quite  a  different  idea," 
etc.,  etc.  » 

Is  there  nothing  ominous  of  the  future  of  the 
Churchy  in  the  array  of  authorities  by  which  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  supported  ?  Well  might  the  Ad- 
vocate remark  : — "  The  Church  of  England  cannot 
altogether  abjure  reason — it  cannot  decline  discussion 
upon  these  subjects — it  cannot  assume  the  position 
of  the  Church  of  Rome^  and  rely  upon  its  own  in- 
fallible authority  ;  and  until  every  one  of  the  pctssages 
which  I  read  yesterday  is  erased  from  the  writings  of 
its  most  eminent  divines,  it  can  as  little  rely  upon  the 
absolute  infallibility  of  the  Bible.  Therefore  con- 
troversy there  must  be.  What  will  follow?  Are 
you  to  place  the  Church  in  the  most  contemptible  of 
all  positions  ?"  etc.,  etc. 

No  !  but  if  we  fight,  it  must  be  under  the  banner 
of  One  who  has  been  wounded  in  the  house  of  His 
friends :  whose  garments  have  been  stained  with 
blood ;  but  who  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  out  of  whose  mouth  proceedeth  a  sharp 
sword  wherewith  to  smite  the  armies  of  falsities. 

For  is  it  not  clear,  that,  in  statements  of  this  kind, 
the  opponents  of  the  Church,  if  they  are  so  to  be 
called,  are  fighting  the  Church  with  its  own  weapons? 
That  metaphor  on  the  one  side  is  employed  to  meet 
metaphor  on  the  other  ?  Has  not  the  Church  itself 
armed  them,  and  enabled  them  to  retort  upon  itself 
its  own  method  of  Interpretation  ? — As  with  Meta- 
phor, so  with  Ideology, — "The  question  is  simply 
this,''  says  a  writer  :*  "  Are  the  same  principles  ap- 

*  Aidi  to  Faith,  p.  140. 
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plicable  to  secular  history^  and  to  the  records  of  a 
scheme  which  is  professedly  one  of  Divine  interposi- 
tions? We  see  perfectly  well,  that,  if  they  were 
applicable,  the  conclusions  of  the  Ideologist  could 
scarcely  be  controverted/' — In  answer  to  this,  we  ask  a 
corresponding  question:  ''Are  the  same  principles 
applicable  to  secular  poetry,  and  Scripture  prophe- 
cies?'' If  they  are,  the  conclusions  of  the  Sceptic 
can  scarcely  be  controverted.  If  sacred  and  secular 
poetry  be  interpreted  upon  the  same  principles,  why 
not  sacred  and  secular  history  ?  Have  not  theolo- 
gians, by  the  metaphorical  system,  paved  the  way  for 
that  of  Ideology?  If  the  truth  of  God  be  sub- 
verted, it  is  no  matter  whether  it  be  by  Metaphor  or 
Ideology.  One  of  the  reputed  Ideologists  has  made 
a  large  use  of  the  figurative  system  if  the  very  term 
Ifupiraiion  is  said  to  be  figurative ;  there  is  metaphor 
in  the  terms  propitiation  and  sacrifice : — the  expres- 
sions, nis  is  my  body — This  is  my  blood,  are  both 
said  to  be  figurative.  Now  if  metaphor  be  that 
figure  which  has  no  corresponding  reality,  and  which 
IB  proper  to  the  Imagination ;  Metaphor  as  truly 
leads  to  myth  as  Ideology ;  and  we  may  truly  say, 
that,  in  this  respect.  Ideology  is  to  history  what  Me- 
taphor is  to  prophecy. 

Accordingly,  those  parts  of  prophecy  which  are 
metaphorically  interpreted,  belong,  it  is  said,  to  the 
human  element;  in  which  there  is  nothing  Divine 
because  nothing  spiritual;  and  upon  this  principle 
Scripture  is  subjected  to  a  process  not  of  exegesis^ 

t  A  hritf  Examination  qf  Prevalent  Opinions  on  Intpiraiion.  In- 
troduction by  H.  B.  WilMn,  B.D.    p.  66,  65. 
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but  of  ejnnaniHon ;  you  cannot  bring  out  any  spi* 
ritual  sense^  because  it  is  interpreted  upon  a  principle 
which  is  itself  a  negation  of  it;  and  the  method  of 
Interpretation  therefore  utterly  failing  to  bring  out 
a  spiritual  sense,  we  are  told  it  is  not  there,  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  or 
enquire  into  things  which  God  has  not  revealed,  or 
entertain  any  theories  concerning  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  elements,  and  hence  eonceming 
Inspiration. 

What  is  the  consequence  ?  That  the  Divine  and 
humau  elements  are  both  ultimately  dispensed  with : 
the  Divine  is  too  high  to  be  comprehended;  the 
human  too  low  to  be  respected,  too  antiquated  to  be 
retained,  or  too  fallible  to  be  trusted. 

The  same  consequences  of  the  same  method  of 
Interpretation  we  see  exemplified  in  the  very  doc«> 
trines  of  Christianity.  We  are  '^redeemed''  or 
'^ransomed  by  the  blood  of  Christ:  we  are  "pur- 
chased '^  or  "  bought  with  a  price  :''  there  is  exchange 
or  transfer  in  some  sense  or  other.  It  has  been 
popularly  represented  as  a  commercial  transfer,  a 
transaction  between  God  and  Christ.  This  is  the 
human  side  of  the  doctrine;  very  plain  and  prac- 
tical !  What  then  is  the  Divine  side  ?* — That  which 
involves  "inscrutable  and  tremendous  mysteries, — 
mysteries  which  ever  have  baffled,  and  must  ever  baffle 
all  human  reason  1^^  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Bishop 
Browne :  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Williams.  Neither  party 
professes  to  go  beyond  the  merely  human  element. 
Thus  the  Divine  element  surpasses  comprehension, 

*  Drfenee  of  Dr.  WiUiamt,  p.  317. 
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tad  what  it  incomprehensible  does  not  affect  us.  The 
hnman  element  done  remains^  separated  from  the 
DiFine ;  and  as  to  receive  it  literally  is  to  misrepre* 
sent  the  tmth^  and  yet  we  do  not  understand  the 
higher  and  spiritual  signification  of  the  doctrine^  we 
must  have  recourse  to  "  inferences/'  "  consequences/' 
and  "  uses/'  as  the  only  means  by  which  to  avoid 
misrepresentation^  and  entertain  any  rational  views 
of  Christianity.    For — 

"  Howf  can  this  (misrepresentation)  be  avoided,  except  by 
dweUmg  upon  the  human  side  of  these  doctrines,  which  are 
thus  capable  of  misrepresentation ;  and  preferring  to  speak 
not  of  the  mode  of  the  Incarnation,  but  of  the  vtferenceB 
which  we  are  to  draw  from  the  fact ;  not  of  God's  reason  for 
heing  propitious  to  man,  but  of  the  consequences  which  man  is 
to  draw  from  the  fact  that  God  is  propitious  to  him ;  not 
upon  the  manner  in  which  grace  may  be  communicated  in 
haptism,  but  upon  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  it  in  after 
life." 

Do  not,  however,  the  very  misrepresentations  com- 
plained of,  result  from  a  contemplation  of  the  human 
element  apart  from  the  Divine?  and  if,  when  thus 
contemplated,  the  tacts  are  misrepresented,  how  are 
we  to  arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  the  facts?  Truth 
enacted  becomes  a  fact :  what  is  the  Grace  conferred 
at  baptism  is  a  question  of  fact :  what  is  the  meaning 
ol  the  term  Propitiation  is  only  asking,  what  fact 
does  prcpiiiaiion  mean :  what  fact  again  does  the 
Incarnation  mean :  does  it,  or  does  it  not,  mean  the 
fact,  that  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man, 
so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ  ?     So  finally,  what  fact 

*  Defence  of  Dr.  Wmamt,  p.  317. 
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is  meant  by  the  expression^  the  Bible  is  the  writtea 
Word  of  God?  Does  it  mean^  that  certain  Scriptures 
are  the  Word  of  God  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
terms^  i.  e.,  Divine ;  and  if  so^  what  is  that  sense? 

"  Why*  the  Lord  is  called  the  Word/'  says  Swe- 
denboi^^  ''is  but  little  understood  in  the  Church. 
He  is  however  called  the  Word^  because  the  Word 
signifies  Divine  Truth,  or  Divine  Wisdom ;  and  the 
Lord  is  Divine  Truth  itself,  or  Divine  Wisdom  itself; 
for  which  reason  He  is  likewise  called  the  Light, 
which  also  is  said  to  have  come  into  the  world. 
Divine  Wisdom  and  Divine  Love  constitute  a  one; 
and  were  from  eternity  a  one  in  the  Lord ;  wherefore 
it  is  said,  '  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men/  Life  is  Divine  Love,  and  Light  is 
Divine  Wisdom.  This  oneness  is  what  is  meant  by 
those  words,  '  In  the  beginning  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  Gt)d.^  With  God,  means  to 
be  in  Him ;  for  Wisdom  is  in  Love,  and  Love  in 
Wisdom.     So  also  in  St.  John,  chap.  xvii.  5." 

"  That  the  Word  which  is  here  specifically  meant, 
is  the  same  that  was  manifested  by  Moses,  and  the 
Prophets,  and  by  the  Evangelists,  may  evidently  ap- 
pear from  this  consideration ;  that  this  is  Divine 
Truth  itself  from  which  is  derived  all  the  wisdom 
that  exists  with  angels,  and  all  spiritual  intelligence 
with  men.  For  angels  have  in  the  heavens  the  very 
same  Word  that  men  have  in  the  world ;  save  only 
that  with  men  it  is  natural,  whereas  in  the  heavens 
it  is  spiritual.  And  since  the  Word  is  Divine  Truth, 
it  is  also  the  Divine  Proceeding;  and  this  is  not  only 

*  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  coneeming  the  Lord^  irt.  1. 
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from  the  Lord^  but  is  also  the  Lord  Himself.  As 
this  Word  is  thus  the  Lord  Himself^  each  and  all 
things  in  the  Word  are  written  in  reference  to  Him 
alone.  From  Isaiah  even  to  Malachi  there  is  nothing 
which  is  not  concerning  the  Lord^  or  in  the  opposite 
aense^  contrary  to  the  Lord.  That  this  is  the  case, 
has  not  heretofore  been  seen  by  any  one ;  but  yet 
every  one  may  see  it,  provided  he  is  apprised  of  it, 
and  thinks  of  it  whilst  he  is  reading;  and  is  informed 
farther,  that  in  the  Word  there  is  not  only  a  natural 
bnt  also  a  spiritual  sense ;  and  that  in  this  sense  by 
the  names  of  persons  and  of  places  is  signified  some- 
thing concerning  the  Lord,  and  thence  something 
concerning  heaven  and  the  church  from  Him,  or 
something  opposite  thereto.  Now  as  each  and  all 
things  thereto  have  reference  to  the  Lord ;  and  as 
the  Word,  because  it  is  Divine  Truth,  is  the  Lord ; 
it  clearly  appears  why  it  is  said,  '  And  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His 
glory :'  and  also  why  it  is  said,  ^  While  ye  have  light, 
believe  in  the  light,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
light.  I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world,  that  who- 
soever believeth  on  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness.^ 
light  is  the  Divine  Truth, — thus  the  Word  :  where- 
fore every  one,  even  at  the  present  day,  who,  when 
reading  the  Word,  approaches  the  Lord  alone  and 
prays  to  Him,  is  enlightened  by  it.^' 

In  conclusion : — 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  a  new  era  is  open- 
ing upon  the  whole  Christian  world.  If  new  errors 
or  new  heresies  may  rise  up  within  the  Church ;  why 
not  new  truths,  or  new  forms  of  truth?     "The  pro- 
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mulgation  of  ernurs/'  says  Mr.  Swainson,*  ''will 
accompany  or  anticipate  the  discorery  of  the  tmth. 
And  I  maintained  that  when  the  truth  is  discovered^ 
there  will  be  possibly  a  slow^  but  certainly  a  sure 
progress  in  its  reception^  until  at  length  it  pervadei 
the  Church  at  largeJ^ — It  is  simply  absurd  to  sup- 
pose^ that  when  truth  is  discorered,  it  is  disoovered 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  all 
at  once  recetyes  it^  and  makes  it  known  in  virtue  of 
the  sanction  given  to  it  by  herself.  The  Cathdtic 
Church  is  too  broken  up  to  allow  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  The  real  progress  of  Truth  is  seen  in  its 
reception  first  by  individuals^  then  by  greater  num- 
berSy  then  in  the  rise  of  controversies  making  the 
truth  more  widely  known^  and  sifting  the  evidence 
with  which  it  is  accompanied.  Thus  the  Church  as 
a  body  is  last  in  the  order  of  reception.  But  when 
the  Church  comes  finally  to  receive  it,  then  has  she 
been  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  taken  of  the 
things  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  shewn  them  unto 
the  Church.  Thus  the  order  in  which  the  Church 
receives  Truth,  and  the  order  in  which  she  teaches 
Truth,  are  altogether  different.  If  old  received  truths 
are  preached  by  the  Church  ex  auctoritate,  newly  di^ 
covered  truths  are  not  promulgated  in  this  way;  and 
therefore  to  reject  interpretations  of  the  Word  of  God 
simply  because  they  do  not  come  prima  facie  with 
the  stamp  of  Church  authority^  is  absurd.  Indeed, 
how  can  Truth  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Church 
before  it  is  received  by  the  Church  ?     Truth  when 

*  The  Creedt  of  the  Church.    By  C.  A.  SwainsoD,  M.A.     Hultean 
Lectures,  p.  HI. 
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fiiBt  fluade  known  to  indiyidoals  by  the  Holj  Spirit, 
ttinds  ontside  tbe  Church,  knocking  at  the  door  until 
it  is  roceived  within ;  and  we  maj  be  assured  that  when 
once  received,  it  gi?es  authority  to  the  Church,  not 
leceiTea  authority  from  her.  It  is  in  this  way,  then, 
that  the  Hcdy  Spirit  makes  known  the  Truth  to  the 
Church,  even  at  the  present  day.  Thus  it  is  that 
'^  Christ  is  the  Everlasting  Word :  He  is  the  Author 
of  the  Written  Word ;  He  is  also  the  Interpreter  of 
the  Bible.  He  has  given  us  the  Scriptures  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  Spirit  is  in  his  Church  Uni- 
ver^'' — authorising  the  Church  to  receive  as  well  as 
togwe,  and  disposing  the  Church  to  receive  in  order 
that  it  may  be  enabled  to  give.  Thus  it  is  that 
''  Christ  as  the  Interpreter,''  in  regard  to  all  new  in- 
terpretations, interprets  first  of  all  to  individuals, 
and  through  indiriduals  to  the  Church.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Bishop  Butler;* — 

**  The  hindrances,  too,  of  natural  and  of  supernatural  light 
and  knowledge  have  been  of  the  same  kind.  And  as  it  is 
wmed  the  whole  scheme  of  Scripture  is  not  yet  understood, 
10,  if  it  era  comes  to  be  understood  before  the  Eestitution  of 
all  things  and  without  mineulons  interpositions,  it  must  be 
in  the  same  way  as  natural  knowledge  is  come  at  by  the  con- 
tinuance and  progress  of  learning  and  of  liberty,  and  by 
pariieular  jtenons  attending  to,  comparing,  and  pursuing  in- 
timations scattered  up  and  down  it,  which  are  overlooked 
and  disregarded  by  the  generality  of  the  world.'* 

That  is  to  say, — by  the  generality  of  the  Church; 
because  it  is  the  Church,  not  the  world,  which  holds 
itself  responsible  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

*  Analogy t  part  2,  chap.  3. 
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Ill  the  present  case,  what  is  it  that  the  Church  has 
overlooked  and  disregarded  ?  Not  details,  but  general 
principles — principles  which  involve  the  question  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Divine  Inspiration ;  a  ques- 
tion which  the  Church  has  always  avoided,  and  which 
it  is  now  compelled  to  meet  face  to  face.  ^'Is  it 
credible/**  we  are  asked,  "that  if  the  Church  had 
held  any  broad,  intelligible  doctrine  on  the  subject  of 
the  Inspiration,  the  criticism,  or  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Bible,  that  declaration  should  be  absent  from 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  three  Creeds,  and  the 
Catechism  V*  The  principal  declaration  which  is  to 
be  found,  occurs  in  the  Homilies,  and  is  one  on 
which  we  have  founded  our  present  argument.  The 
difficulty  in  the  Church  has  been  to  find  a  definite 
theory  of  Inspiration  and  Interpretation  adequate  to 
this  view  of  the  subject.  It  has  confessedly  found 
none.  Swedenborg  has  supplied  one,  based  upon 
the  principle  of  a  spiritual  sense,  I  have  accordingly 
availed  myself  of  it,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

And  now  comes  the  popular  objection  to  this 
species  of  exposition;  which  is  thus  advocated  by 
Dr.  Van  Mildert  in  his  Bampton  Lectures :  f 

"  Nor  is  it  a  sligbt  objection  to  the  indiscrioiinate  appli- 
cation of  this  species  of  exposition,  that  it  renders  the 
Scriptures  in  general  too  deep  and  mysterious  for  popular 
apprehension.  Almost  every  mystical  Expositor  aims  at 
novelty.  His  object  is  to  make  discoveries  in  spiritual  know- 
ledge. He  sets  out  with  the  persuasion  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  has  hitherto  been,  as  it  were,  a  sealed  Book, 
not  fully  understood,  except  by  a  chosen  few  gifted  with 

•  Drfence  of  J)r,  WilUanu,  p.  63.  f  See  p.  247. 
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eitiaordinary  powers  to  penetrate  its  interior,  and  to  disclose 
its  precious  treasures.  He  adopts,  moreover,  a  principle  which 
makes  it  scarcely  possible  to  determine  when  the  whole  truth 
is  actually  laid  before  us.  For,  if  so  excursive  and  volatile 
a  faculty  as  the  Imagination  be  permitted  to  range  ad  libitum 
in  its  airy  regions,  who  shall  say  when  it  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  labors?  What  errors  too  in  religious 
opinions  may  not  receive  a  plausible  appearance,  by  the  aid 
of  a  mode  of  Interpretation  so  lax  and  flexible  in  itself,  and 
affording  such  facilities  for  a  perversion  of  the  truth." 

Now  the  three  methods  of  Interpretation  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Van  Mildert  are  the  Literal,  the  Figurative, 
and  the  Mystical.  As  to  the  literal,  it  is  at  length 
acknowledged  that  ^^the  mere  literalist  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  believer  in  Divine  Inspiration."  As  to 
the  figurative,  "  the  prophecies/'*  we  are  told,  "  are 
written  in  an  Eastern  language,  absolutely  saturated 
with  figure,  metaphor,  and  allusion  ;'* — 

"  Surelyf  a  large  part  of  the  Bible  is  poetry,  and  the  very 
essence  of  poetry  is  Imagination.  .  .  .  Youj:  may  think  this 
(passage)  is  prose,  but  I  happen  to  think  it  is  poetry.  We 
both  agree  that  some  is  poetry  and  some  is  prose;  but  I 
take  my  view  of  it,  and  you  take  yours.  I  think  it  was 
meant  allegorically,  and  you  think  it  was  meant  literally,  and 
there  are  many  authorities  on  the  Bible  who  take  each  view. 
. . .  Observe,  §  my  lord ;  I  do  not  say  that  any  one  is  at  liberty 
to  understand  the  Bible  in  a  sense  which  the  authors  did  not 
intend.  I  say  he  is  at  liberty  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to 
what  the  sense  was  they  did  intend,  as  to  what  part  they  in- 
tended as  poetry,  and  what  as  prose,  or  what  as  metaphor 
md  what  as  plain  fact." 

♦  Defence  of  Dr.  WilUanu,  p.  54.  f  Ibid,,  p.  201. 

J  IHd,,  p.  56.  §  Ihid.,  p.  56, 
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Shall  we  take  refuge  in  the  Mystical  mode  of 
Interpretation?  But  here  we  are  told  the  Mystical 
is  so  '^  lax  and  flexible/'  that  '^  in  determining  the 
extent  of  this  species  of  Interpretation  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty/* — No  definite  rule  accordingly 
has  been  laid  down :  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
interpreter. — "Great  judgment  is  necessary,  neither 
to  do  too  little,  nor  to  attempt  too  much/'  Thus  the 
rules  of  Interpretation  are  undefined,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Inspiration  undefined,  everything  relating 
to  the  subject  indefinite.  Seeing  these  difficulties 
with  regard  to  Inspiration,  the  whole  groimd  has 
been  shifted  in  the  Lectures  of  Mr.  Swainson,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1859,  from  Divine  Inspiration  to 
Apostolical  Authority;  but,  at  Oxford  in  1861,  it  is 
shifted  back  again  by  Mr.  Burgon  to  the  original 
ground  of  Divine  Inspiration ;  and  here  stands  the 
question  at  present,  the  argument  being  now,  for  a 
time  at  least,  in  favor  of  Mystical  or  Spiritual  Inter- 
pretation. 

As  to  the  remark,  that  it  is  no  slight  objection  to 
this  species  of  exposition,  that  it  renders  the  Scrip- 
tures in  general  too  deep  and  mysterious  for  poputar 
apprehension,  it  must  be  owned  that  modem  theo- 
logy is  not  liable  to  this  charge,  and  that  too  great  a 
depth  is  not  one  of  its  faults.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  Records  of  an  Evangelical  Ministry,  occurs  the 
following  remark : — 

"  His  sermons  were  fall  of  matter.  Strangers  visiting  his 
church  would  say  that  he  preached  over  the  heads  of  his 
people ;  jet  his  people  themselves  said,  '  Mr.  Phillips  goes  so 
deep  into  things  that  he  makes  it  all  clear  to  us.'   Many  after 
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his  death  coold  lepeat  the  substance  of  long  passages  from 
his  sermons." 

Watere  that  fail^  are  never  likely  to  become  too 
deep;  bat  deep  waters  evidence  at  least  a  plentiful 
sapplf.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  accom- 
modating a  truth  to  popular  apprehension^  and  deny- 
ing tbe  truth  altc^ether.  It  may  require  skill  in  a 
preacher  to  explain  to  the  people  a  spiritual  truth; 
but  it  requires  none  to  tell  them  that  he  has  none  to 
explain ;  as  he  eschews  all  novelties^  and  all  discove- 
ries in  spiritual  knowledge.  The  sceptic^  we  may  be 
assured,  will  equally  with  the  orthodox  literaUst 
eschew  spiritual  Interpretation^  and  zealously  con- 
tend for  the  literal  and  figurative  systems,  thus  for 
one  meaning  and  one  meaning  only,  or  almost 
only ;  both  will  equally  denounce  a  double  sense  of 
Scripture,  until  at  last  the  orthodox  finds  that  in 
his  zeal  to  suit  Scripture  to  popular  apprehension, 
the  whole  cause  of  the  Word  of  God  has  been  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  sceptic,  and  then  he 
is  warned  by  the  learned  and  more  spiritually-minded 
of  his  own  Church  :^ 


"  That  he  who  reads  Scripture  under  the  persuasion  that 
it  OFTEN  contains  depths  not  yet  sounded,  and  meanings  not 
yet  ascertained,  will  certainly  read  it  with  far  greater  spiritual 
profit  to  himself,  than  he  who  believes  he  has  fully  arrived  at 
the  mind  of  Scripture  when  he  has  made  out  the  mere  out- 
ward meaning  of  the  letter." 

Dean  Ellicott  here  says  often :  Swedenborg  says 
always  .-f — 

*  Aidt  to  Faith,  p.  452. 

t  JpoeaSypte  Reveakdf  chap,  xix.,  art  824. 
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^^  And  he  had  a  name  written  that  no  one  knew  but 
he  himself,  signifies^  that  what  the  Word  is  in  its  spi- 
ritual and  celestial  sense^  no  one  sees  but  the  Lord^  and 
they  to  whom  he  reveals  it.  By  name  is  signified  the 
quality  of  any  one  j  in  the  present  case^  the  quality 
of  the  Word,  or  what  the  Word  is  internally,  that  is, 
in  its  spiritual  and  celestial  sense.  It  is  called  a 
written  name,  because  the  Word  exists  as  well  among 
men  upon  earth  as  among  angels  in  heaven.  By  no 
one  knowing  it  but  himself,  is  signified  that  no  one 
sees  but  the  Lord  himself,  and  they  to  whom  he  re- 
veals it,  what  the  Word  is  in  its  spiritual  sense. 
Thus,  no  one  sees  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  but 
only  the  Lord ;  and  no  one  sees  that  sense  but  from 
the  Lord ;  and  no  one  sees  it  from  the  Lord,  except 
he  be  in  Divine  truths  from  Him.*' 


APPENDIX. 

Some  Heviewers  read  before  they  write;  otbers  write 
before  they  read.  Whether  the  following  remarks  from  the 
Ckruium  Remembrancer  are  illustrations  of  the  latter  course, 
I  leave  others  to  judge : — 

Chrittian  Remembrancer : — "  We  may  add  that  no  one  can 
doubt  from  whence  came  the  reveries  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
boig,  and  the  principles  of  the  strange  sect  which  bears  his 
name.  In  this  system  the  literal  disappears  altogether,  and 
nothing  but  the  allegory  remains;  this  spiritual  sense,  or 
rather  fantastical,  is  set  before  us  as  the  only  one  worthy  of 
notice,  the  literal  being  merely  the  casket  that  contains  it." 
(Jpril,  1862,  art,  Kabbalism, /?.  379.) 

Swedenborg : — "  In  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word,  Divine 
Truth  is  in  its  fulness,  sanctity,  and  power.  .  .  The  Word  is 
pre-eminently  the  Word  in  its  literal  sense.  .  .  The  celestial 
and  spiritual  senses  are  not  the  Word,  without  the  natural 
sense  which  is  the  sense  of  the  letter.  .  .  The  power  of  the 
Divine  Truth  operates  especially  against  falsities  and  evils, 
consequently  against  the  hells ;  whoever  engages  in  combat 
against  these,  must  support  it  by  truths  from  the  literal  sense 
of  the  Word.  .  .  By  truths  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word 
man  is  reformed  and  regenerated.  .  .  The  Word  in  its  literal 
sense  is  in  its  fulness,  in  its  holiness,  and  in  its  power ;  and 
since  the  Lord  is  the  Word,  being  the  all  of  the  Word,  it 
follows  that  the  Lord  in  that  sense  is  most  eminently  present, 
and  that  from  that  sense  he  teaches  and  enlightens  mankind. 
.  .  Man  has  consociation  with  the  Angels  by  means  of  the 
hteral  sense." — The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  concern^ 
ing  the  Sacred  Scripture,  art.  37,  39,  49,  50,  63. 

Is  this  clearly  asserting  that  *'  the  literal  sense  disappears 
altogether,  and  nothing  but  the  allegory  remains  ?" 
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Christian  Remembrancer : — "  Still  more  in  (Swedenborg's) 
heretical  notion  of  the  Trinity,  the  substitution  of  Mantfei- 
tation  for  Person,  the  threefold  soul  in  man,  and  doctrines  of 
Angels,  all  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  ancient  Kabbalism.' 
—Ibid. 

Stoedenborg: — ''  The  Infinite  itself,  which  is  above  all  the 
heavens,  and  above  the  inmost  principles  appertaining  to 
man,  cannot  be  manifested  except  by  the  Divine  Humanity 
which  appertains  to  the  Lord  alone." — "The  Infinite  Esse, 
which  is  Jehovah,  cannot  possibly  be  manifested  to  man, 
except  by  the  Human  essence,  consequently  by  the  Lord; 
and  it  was  manifested  to  none  but  the  Lord  alone." — Arcana 
Coelestia,  art.  1990. 

Is  this  a  substitution  of  Manifestation  for  Person  ?* 


*  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader,  not  excepting  the  IMerwy 
Churchman^  of  the  following  passage  in  onr  First  Tract,  p.  51 :  "  In 
order  to  shew  that  these  symbolical  Interpretations,  have  a  basis  of 
Tmth,  and  possess  a  uniformity  that  is  truly  remarkable,  it  will  be 
necessary  only  to  refer  to  a  work  entitled,  The  Spiritual  BxpositUm  of 
the  ApoealypWj  where  these  mystical  or  allegorical  principles,  as 
advocated  by  the  fathers,  are  applied  to  the  Interpretation  of  that 
book,  and  at  the  same  time  compared  with  the  Interpretations  of 
Swedenborg.''  The  Spiritual  Expontion  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  4  vols. 
8to,  was  published  by  Longmans. 
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"This  is  what  the  Age  is  coming  to,  and  I  wish  it 
observed/'  says  a  writer  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  ;* 
"we  know  it  denies  the  existence  of  the  Church  as 
a  divine  institution :  it  denies  that  Christianity  has 
been  cast  into  any  particular  social  mould.  Well; 
but  this  I  say  is  not  all ;  it  is  rapidly  tending  to  deny 
the  existence  of  any  system  of  Christianity  either; 
any  creed,  doctrine,  philosophy,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  we  designate  it/' 

"I  do  not  see  then,"  says  the  same  writer,f  "if  men  will 
indulge  that  eclectic  spirit  which  chooses  part,  and  rejects 
part  of  the  primitive  Church  system,  what  is  to  keep  them 
^m  choosing  part,  and  rejecting  part  of  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
tore." 

"1|  wish  to  declare  what  I  think  will  be  found  really  to  be 
tbe  case,  mz.,  that  a  battle  for  the  Canon  of  Scripture  is  but 
tbe  next  step  after  a  battle  for  the  Creed, — that  the  Creed 
comes  first  in  the  assault,  that  is  all ;  and  that  if  we  were 
fiot  defending  the  Creed,  we  should  at  this  moment  be  de- 
^nding  the  Canon. 

''Nay,  I  would  predict  as  a  coming  event,  that  minds  are 


*  Vol.  v.;  Tract  85,  p.  99.        f  Ibid.,  p.  80. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  72. 
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to  be  unsettled  as  to  what  is  Scripture  and  what  is  not ;  and 
I  predict  it,  that,  as  far  as  the  voice  of  one  person  in  one 
place  can  do,  I  may  defeat  my  own  prediction  by  making  it. 
Now  to  consider  the  subject. 

"  How  do  we  know  that  the  whole  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
God  ?" 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  gradual  dissolution  of 
systems  ?    The  writer  tells  us  it  is  Free  Enquiry. 

That  this  prediction  concerning  Free  Enquiry, 
uttered  in  a.d.  1838,  has  been  siugularly  fulfilled,  is 
evident  from  the  present  controversy : — 

"  From  whatever  point  of  view,***  says  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
•*  it  may  be  proposed  to  regard  the  doctrines  of  our  religion, 
with  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  may  attach  to  the 
reception  of  them  in  our  days,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
omit  from  our  consideration  the  meaning  and  nature  of  that 
divine  inspiration,  which  we  attribute  to  the  HoUf  Scriptures.** 

And  the  Dean  further  observes,  that  the  simple 
Christian  may  well  be  content  to  believe  that  all 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  but  that 
"  the  theologian  has  to  ask  and  answer  the  question. 
What  does  Inspiration  mean  ?'^ 

"  I  shall  contend,"!  8ays  Dr.  Phillimore,  "  that  though, 
most  wisely,  the  Church  has  never  given  any  precise  definition 
of  what  is  Inspiration,  it  has  nevertheless  by  necessary  con- 
sequence excluded  such  views  of  Inspiration  as  my  learned 
friends  contend  for,  which  would  bring  it  down,  when  all  is 
explained,  to  the  level  of  human  reason." 

"We  contend  that,  though  the  Church  has  wisely  not 

*  Huisean  Lectttref,  p.  75,  79. 

t  Speech  of  Dr.  PhiUiinorey  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
vergus  Dr.  Williams,  p.  81,  174. 
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defined  Inspiration,  it  has  most  certainly  and  clearly  excluded 
that  sense  of  it,  which  would  bring  down  the  Bible  to  the 
kyel  of  a  poem  written  by  Milton,  or  a  sermon  composed  by 
Luther,"  etc. 

According  to  the  foregoing  statements,  the  theolo- 
gian has  to  ask  and  answer  the  question — What  does 
Inspiration  mean  ?  and  the  answer  of  the  Church  is, 
*  I  can  tell  you  what  it  does  not  mean,  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  it  does.'  The  consequence  is,  the 
Church  has  no  theory  of  Inspiration,  nor  can  it  de- 
termine anything  with  respect  to  its  nature  and 
extent.  But  the  thinking  men  of  the  present  day 
are  not  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things.  The  age 
is  urgent  in  its  requirements :  the  theologian  is 
pressed  to  answer  the  question,  What  does  Inspiration 
mean  ?  Now,  ''  to  have  to  deal  with  questions  of  this 
kind  is  one  of  the  peculiar  trials  of  thinking  men/' 

For  the  position  of  Sceptics  is  a  positive  one, 
established  upon  the  principle  that  Scripture  has  only 
one  meaning,  and  this  one  the  literal.  The  position 
of  the  Church  is  negative,  and  a  merely  negative 
position  will  not  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  day. 
This  the  thinking  men  of  the  Church  see  and  feel  to 
be  the  case.  If  the  Church  says  that  the  Bible  is  the 
inspired  Word  of  God,  it  is  surely  a  very  natural 
question  to  ask.  What  do  you  mean  by  Inspiration  ? 
and  if  the  Church  says  ^  I  cannot  tell,'  then  let  this 
be  openly  known  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  result  will  be  in  due  time  a  searching  enquiry 
into  the  cause  of  this  ignorance ;  and  the  Church,  or, 
if  not  the  Church,  the  Age,  will  have  to  reconsider 
the  whole  question.     For  as  Archdeacon  Hare  says. 
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an  intelligent  theory  of  Inspiration  has  long  been 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  pressing  want  of  the 
day. 

The*  Church,  however,  it  is  said,  has  wisely  ab- 
stained firom  saying  what  Inspiration  is.  But  how 
can  it  be  said,  she  abstains  wisely  from  doing  what 
she  is  unable  to  do  ?  If  the  Church  denies  the  spi- 
ritual sense,  and  if  notwithstanding  Inspiration  con- 
sists in  the  spiritual  sense,  then,  when  asked  what 
Inspiration  is,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Church  to  give 
any  true  answer ;  but  can  this  be  called  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  ?  Here  stands  the  question 
at  present ;  but  here  it  will  not  stand  in  this  age  of 
enquiry. 

"  It  seems  to  me,^'  says  Mr.  Swainson,t  "  that  the 
time  hi^  come  for  an  entire  reconsideration  of  the 
authority  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
Dispensation.^^  Suppose  we  add,  '  It  seems  also  that 
the  time  has  come  for  an  entire  reconsideration  of  the 
Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.^ 
That  the  one  enquiry  will  lead,  nay,  has  already  led 
to  the  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    For  instance: — 

"  Here  I  would  observe,"  says  the  Dean  of  Ely,  J  ••  that 
the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  Inipiration^  as 
applied  to  the  Scriptnres,  is  one  concerning  which  we  cannot 
hope  to  gain  so  mnch  light  from  the  opinions  of  Christian 
antiquity,  as  we  may  in  the  case  of  some  others.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  essentially  a  modem  question ; — one,  the 
great  interest  and  importance  of  which  are  found  in  the 

*  Dr.  PhiUimore's  Speech,  p.  81,  174. 

t  The  Authority  qf  the  New  Testament,  etc.,  p.  6. 

X  Jiultean  Lectures,  p.  80. 
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general  tone  given  to  human  thought  by  the  accuracy  of 
modem  methods  in  all  branches  of  scientific  and  learned 
research.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  with  truth,  that  to  have  to 
deal  with  questions  of  this  kind,  is  one  of  the  peculiar  trials 
tf  thinking  men  in  this  age ;  and  to  shew  how  they  may  be 
treated,  without  turning  our  backs  upon  principles  recognized 
m  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  is  a  work,  which,  if  well 
performed,  would  be  almost  the  greaieet  boon  conceivable  to 
the  Christian  Church,  It  helps  us  but  little  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  the  Scriptures  were  in  all  ages  reverenced  as  inspired,  to 
quote  the  devout  expressions  of  respect  with  which  they  were 
ever  mentioned  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church ;  for  though  we 
may  conclude  from  this  that  a  doctrine  of  Inspiration  was 
always  held  (concerning  which,  in  fact,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt),  we  may  still  find  ourselves  at  a  loss,  when 
we  endeavour  to  say,  what  that  doctrine  was,  or  whether  it 
be  now  tenable." 

From  these  remarks^  is  it  not  clear  that  the  whole 
question  concerning  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  is  now  open ;  and  that  to 
famish  the  trae  solution  of  the  question  will  be  al- 
most the  greatest  conceivable  boon  to  the  Christian 
Church? 

In  endeavoring  then  to  promote  this  desirable  ob- 
ject, let  us  first  ask  what  are  the  relations  of  Scrip- 
ture and  Science. 

We  admit  that  the  accredited  conclusions  of  Sci- 
ence are  of  a  nature  to  force  assent  from  all  those 
whose  education  and  powers  of  mind  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  evidence ;  that  if  Scripture  be  inter- 
preted according  to  a  theory  of  Inspiration  which 
brings  it  into  collision  with  human  science,  either  the 
theory  must  be  abandoned,  or  else  the  Scripture. 
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To  meet  this  view  of  the  case  it  is  said  :* — 

**  Divine  Inspiration  may  imply  an  absence  of  errors  upon 
physical  questions,  or  ii  may  not :  who  shall  venture  to  say 
positively  a  priori  whether  it  does,  or  no  ?  ...  if  it  should 
appear  upon  examination,  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  or 
any  other  chapter,  contains  statements  not  in  accordance  with 
Science,  then,  instead  of  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Scriptures  are  not  inspired,  I  should  rather  come  to  this, 
namely,  that  the  idea  of  Inspiration  does  not  involve  that 
accuracy  concerning  physics  which  many  persons  have 
imagined  that  it  does." 

To  this  we  reply : — 

Suppose  the  subject  matter  of  a  narrative  in  the 
Bible  to  be  some  physical  or  scientific  fact  and  that 
only,  and  yet  that  the  alleged  fact  is  wholly  with- 
out foundation ;  in  this  case,  on  what  has  Divine  In- 
spiration to  rest  ?  If  the  narrative  be  false  in  the 
only  respect  in  which  it  professed  to  be  true,  are  not 
its  claims  to  Inspiration  as  unfounded  as  its  pro- 
fessed facts  ?  Even  on  the  lower  ground  of  policy, 
is  it  not  better  to  deny  that  the  narrative  had  any 
reference  to  merely  physical  facts,  and  to  assert  that 
the  facts  to  which  it  referred  are  altogether  of  a 
higher  order ;  than  to  place  Inspiration  in  the  merely 
literal  sense,  then  to  question  the  truth  of  it,  then  to 
make  it  another  question  how  far  Inspiration  is  con- 
sistent with  untruth  ?  If  this  method  has  been  re- 
sorted to  by  some,  it  is  only  because  they  are  forced 
into  it  by  the  inexorable  demands  of  Science;  but 
this  only  shews  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  spi- 

*  Hulaean  Lectures  by  the  Dean  of  Ely,  p.  102. 
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ritnal  interpretation^  in  which  it  would  seem  that  some 
defenders  of  the  faith  would  rather  imperil  the  Bible 
altogether  than  yield  to  the  principle  of  spiritual 
interpretation.  Surely  a  correct  Geological  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  is  not  so  important  as  the 
relation  of  earthly  things  to  heavenly ;  and  therefore 
it  is  far  more  worthy  of  Divine  Inspiration  to  give  us 
an  account  of  the  relation  of  earthly  things  to  such 
as  are  heavenly  and  eternal,  than  of  earthly  things 
to  each  other,  in  the  successive  order  of  time. 

Now,  if  we  say  that  it  is  owing  to  the  spiritual 
tense  that  the  Word  is  divinely  inspired,  we  say  what 
Inspiration  means,  and  in  so  doing  come  into  no 
collision  with  Science,  or  merely  physical  facts  of 
any  kind;  nor  do  discoveries  in  Geology  interfere  with 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  any  way. — Nay,  it 
is  said,  but  you  subvert  historical  facts. — I  answer : 
First  prove  them  to  be  so.  One  of  the  questions  at 
issue  is,  whether  they  are  historical  or  not :  whether 
they  are  ethical  or  physical.  But  even  granting 
that  they  are  historical  and  that  the  history  is 
true,  it  would  not  prove  the  history  to  be  divinely 
inspired,  if  Divine  Inspiration  consists  in  a  spiritual 
sense  within  the  literal ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
such  a  history  in  any  way  supersede  the  spiritual 
interpretation.  In  this  case,  the  notion  that  Geo- 
logy gives  the  death-blow  to  certain  portions  of 
Scripture  is  puerile :  we  should  rejoice  in  scientific 
discovery  to  any  extent,  knowing  that  it  could  not 
possibly  interfere  with  the  truths  of  the  Word  of  God. 

If,  however,  we  say  that  Inspiration  consists  in  the 
spiritual   sense   and  thus   explain  what  Inspiration 
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means^  it  becomes  a  momentous  question^  In  what 
way  is  the  literal  sense  connected  with  the  spiritual  ? 
We  have  already  said,  By  the  law  of  correspondence^ 
as  the  soul  is  connected  with  the  body.  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  calls  this  an  allegorical  excuse  for  allegory. 
But  what  if  the  works  of  God  be  as  allegorical  as 
the  Word  of  God !  What  if  Nature  herself  be  a 
Parable,  and  all  the  objects  of  Nature  have  a  mean- 
ing above  and  beyond  Nature !  It  is  this  principle 
which,  in  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  constitutes 
the  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  infidel. 
The  atheist  and  the  deist  both  deny  it;  but  is  it 
becoming  in  the  Christian  to  do  so  ?  Nay ;  has  not 
the  denial  of  this  principle  brought  the  Chureh  into 
its  present  difficulties  ?  and  has  not  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  principle  become  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures  ? 

"Now,"  observes  Swedenborg,*  "forasmuch  as 
Divine  things  fix  their  existence  in  outward  Nature 
in  correspondcDces,  therefore  the  Word  was  written 
by  mere  correspondences;  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  Lord,  in  consequence  of  speaking  from  Divinity, 
spoke  by  correspondences;  for  whatever  proceeds 
from  Divinity,  when  it  comes  into  outward  Nature, 
manifests  itself  in  such  outward  things  as  correspond 
with  what  is  Divine;  which  outward  things  become 
then  the  repositories  of  Divine  things,  otherwise 
called  celestial  and  spiritual,  which  lie  concealed 
within  them." 

*  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  concerning  the  Sacred  Scriphtre, 
art.  20. 
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Before  proceeding  further,  let  the  reader  be  pre- 
pared absolutely  to  admit  this  principle  or  absolutely 
to  deny  it.  If  he  denies  it,  he  denies  all  relation 
between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  works  of  God ;  he 
places  the  Christian^  in  the  contemplation  of  Nature, 
upon  a  level  with  the  Deist.  There  is  no  alternative. 
Its  importance  in  relation  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Word  of  Gtxi  is  essential ;  for  the  same  objects 
are  common  both  to  Nature  and  the  Word  of  God. 
If  preciotts  stones,  for  instance,  are  symbolical  in 
Nature,  they  are  so  in  Revelation.  We  cannot  say 
they  have  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  natural  world, 
and  none  in  the  Word  of  God. 

In  establishing,  then,  a  true  theory  of  Inspiration, 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  the  acknowledgment  that 
all  Nature  is  representative.  The  opponents  of  the 
Science  of  Correspondence  must  either  deny  this 
principle  at  the  outset,  or  else  draw  a  line  between 
those  objects  in  Nature  which  are  representative, 
and  those  which  are  not. 

"There  was  an  opiDion,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nayland,* 
'*  I  should  rather  call  it  a  tradition,  amongst  some  heathen 
philosophers,  that  the  world  is  a  parable,  the  literal  or  bodily 
part  of  which  is  manifest  to  all  men,  while  the  inward  mean- 
ing is  hidden,  as  the  soul  in  the  body,  the  moral  in  the  fable, 
or  the  interpretation  in  the  parable.  They  had  beard  there 
was  sach  a  thing ;  but  to  us  the  whole  secret  is  opened,  by 
the  Scripture  accommodating  all  Nature  to  things  spiritual 
and  intellectual ;  and  whoever  sees  this  plan  with  an  unpre- 
judioed  mind,  will  not  only  be  in  the  way  to  understand  the 

*  See  his  works,  vol.  iv.,  Figurative  Language  (f  the  Holy  Scrip' 
twree,  p.  72,  38. 
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Bible,  but  he  will  want  no  other  evidence  of  the  Christiao 
doctrines." 

So  Clemens  of  Alexandria : — 

"  We  may  call  the  world  a  fable,  or  parable;  in  which 
there  is  an  outward  appearance  of  visible  things,  with  an  in- 
ward sense  which  is  hidden  as  the  soul  under  the  body." 

Alcasar,  in  his  First  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the 
Apocalypse*  observes,  that  independently  of  the 
natural  uses  of  the  various  objects  of  Creation — 

"  I  say  a  profound  philosophy  teaches,  that  in  the  Creation 
of  things  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Artificer  and  Builder, 
that  in  those  objects  of  Creation  which  come  within  the  reach 
of  our  vision,  men  might  also  be  in  possession  of  wonderful 
symbols  and  hieroglyphics,  serving  to  point  out  to  them 
mystically  such  lessons  as  would  most  highly  concern  them, 
viz.,  true  instruction  in  faith  and  morals." 

**  Origen,  after  pursuing  the  subject  in  a  beautiful  train 
of  reasoning,  concludes  at  last  with  the  following  words, 
*  Therefore  may  all  things  be  referred  upward  from  the  visible 
to  the  invisible,  from  the  corporeal  to  the  incorporeal,  from 
the  manifest  to  the  hidden ;  so  that  the  objects  of  the  world 
may  be  understood  to  be  created  by  divine  Wisdom  according 
to  such  a  divine  dispeusation,  as  from  visible  things,  by  means 
of  the  things  and  exemplars  themselves,  teaches  us  the  invi- 
sible, and  transfers  us  from  earthly  things  to  those  which  are 
of  heaven.'  Thus  far  Origen;  who  doubts  not  that,  in  the 
creation  of  things  corporeal,  it  was  the  principal  design  of 
the  divine  Artificer  that  they  should  be  symbols  and  traces, 
as  it  were,  of  the  mysteries  of  our  faith.  Therefore  the 
merely  natural  office  proper  to  every  particular  thing,  in  virtue 
of  which  it  ministers  to  other  bodies,  and  in  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  rests,  by  no  means  satisfies  the  infinite 
♦  Sec  his  Fifteenth  Proemial  Note,  n.  2. 
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Wisdom  of  God,  and  His  especial  providence  in  the  salvation 
of  souls ;  nor  indeed  His  own  wonderful  counsel  whereby  He 
hath  determined  to  raise  us  from  the  corporeal  to  the  incor- 
poreal. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  when  He  had  the  power  of  making  infinite  species  of 
seals,  plants,  and  stones,  selected  and  created  out  of  the 
iafinite  things  which  he  had  in  his  power,  such  as  were  the 
more  apt  to  signify  the  mysteries  of  our  salvation,  and  a 
conformably  moral  instruction.  And  this  was  accomplished 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  universal  mechanism  of  things 
created  should  maintain  a  most  beautiful  harmony  with  the 
wonderful  counsel  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men ;  and  that 
things  corporeal  should  subserve  to  the  representation  of 
those  which  are  spiritual." 

Thus  far  Alcasar. — Even  supposing  then  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  to  be  history,  if  the  world  be  a 
parable,  why  not  the  Creation  of  the  world  ?  If  the 
objects  themselves  are  separately  representative,  why 
not  the  process  of  their  Creation  ? 

"  If  we  consider  (the  subject)  in  due  order,'*  says  Mr.  Jones* 
of  Nayland,  "  we  must  begin  with  the  Creation,  which,  as 
related  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  a  pattern  of  the  New  Crea- 
tion in  Christ  Jesus,  and  is  so  applied  by  the  Apostle:  '  Ood, 
vko  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
w  our  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.*  Till  this  light  shines  in  the 
heart  of  man,  he  is  in  the  same  state  as  the  unformed  world 
was,  when  darkness  lay  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  when 
the  new  creation  takes  place,  he  rises  in  baptism,  as  the  new 
earth  did  from  the  waters,  by  the  spirit  of  God  moving  upon 
them." 

*  Sec  his  Works;  vol.  iv.,  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture, 
p.  58. 
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There  is  no  question,  then,  if  the  world  in  general 
be  a  Parable  and  the  process  of  Creation  itself /^ora- 
bolicaly  that  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis 
is  in  the  same  sense  parabolical.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  not  one  word  upon  this  subject  is  said  in  Bishop 
Patrick^s  Commentary,  or  in  the  Family  Bible,  or  in 
Scott's  or  Henry's  Commentaries,  or  in  abundance  of 
others  which  might  be  named.  As  far  as  regards  the 
Church  of  England,  it  seems  to  be  a  method  of  inter- 
pretation which  has  fallen  into  such  general  disuse, 
that  when  Geologists  have  become  convinced  that  the 
literal  sense  only  cannot  stand,  a  dead  silence  in  re- 
gard to  any  spiritual  sense  reigns  throughout  the 
Seven  Replies  and  the  Aids  to  Faith :  although  Papias, 
a  cotemporary  of  Polycarp,  is  said  to  have  given  a 
spiritual  interpretation  to  the  history  of  Creation,  as 
we  know  was  the  case  with  Augustin,  Jerome,  and 
other  fathers. 

Among  the  various  answers  to  the  Essays  and  Re- 
views,  that  of  Mr.  Huxtable*  has  the  credit,  when 
sounding  a  retreat  from  what  he  conceives  to  be  an 
untenable  position,  of  coming  to  a  final  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  parabolical, 

"  The  grounds  briefly  recapitulated  are  these  ;— 
"The  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  section  being  admitted, 
but  a  great  want  of  conformity  being  noticed  between  its 
details  if  it  be  construed  as  history,  and  the  known  facts  of 
Nature,  we  are  driven  to  surmise  that  our  notion  of  its  being 
historical  is  itself  icrong ;   (2)  a  priori,  a  cosmogenetical 

*  Faith  and  Peaee^  p.  81.  Sacred  Record  of  Creation,  etc.,  by  B. 
Huxtable,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Weston  Zoyland,  Somerset,  and  Prebendary 
of  Wells  Cathedral :  late  Vice.  Principal  of  Wells  Theological  College. 
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history  was  not  to  be  expected,  because  the  communication 
of  such  knowledge  does  not  fall  within  the  proper  scope  of  a 
DiTine  Bevelation:  (3)  ^priori  again,  a  cosmogenetical  his- 
tory from  heaven  was  not  to  be  expected,  because  if  true 
(as  of  course  it  must  have  been),  it  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible in  all  ages  till  now,  and  most  probably  even  now : 
it  wonld  further  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  proper  purpose 
of  a  Bevelation, — for  it  would  have  led  men  away  to  specu- 
lations on  physical  Science,  it  would  have  made  notions  of 
physical  Science  matter  of  religion,  and  it  would  have  im- 
peded faith  in  the  revelation  generally,  when  its  statements 
relative  to  cosmical  facts  were  not  felt  to  be  in  accordance 
with  what  Science  was  supposed  to  teach:  (4)  the  whole 
manner  of  the  delineation  in  this  section  disinclines  the 
reader  to  regard  it  as  history,  and  leads  him  to  feel  it  to  be 
a  Parable:  (5)  that  it  is  a  ParahUy  and  not  historical,  is 
evidenced  by  the  consideration  that  the  time  in  which  the 
events  that  it  refers  to  took  place  transcends  the  historical 
period,  and  that  therefore,  like  the  closing  delineations  of  the 
Apocalypse,  this  opening  delineation  of  Genesis  can  in  all 
reason  be  only  construed  symbolically :  (6)  this  first  section 
stands  apart  from  that  which  follows*  and  refuses  to  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  it  as  homogeceous  history :  and  (7)  though 
it  is  not  so  obvious  to  us  with  our  ways  of  thinking  and 
speaking,  to  take  a  passage  like  this  as  parabolic^  with  an 

*  With  respect  to  the  reserve  here  made  in  favor  of  the  history  of 
the  /Vitf,  it  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Middleton  was  firmly  convinced  that 
this  narrative  also  was  a  *'  moral  fable  or  allegory ;''  he  complained  of 
the  Fathers  so  often  confounding  together  figure  and  fact,  as  did  the 
cotemporaneous  Bishop  of  London  in  following  their  example ;  indeed 
eten  the  present  respected  Bishop  asks  the  question  with  regard  to 
the  first  Paradise,  "  Who  will  venture  to  draw  the  Umits  here  between 
figure  and  foct  ?"  See  Dangers  and  Sqfeguards^  p.  260.  Also  T^ 
Works  of  Dr,  Conyers  MiddMony  Principal  Librarian  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge :  voL  ii.,  p.  450. 
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oriental  it  would  be  cii£ferent;  bis  babits  of  tbinking  and 
speaking  would  dispose  bim  readily  to  conceive  of  it  under 
tbat  character ;  and  we  may  very  easDy  believe  tbat  be  migbt 
not  bave  tbougbt  of  it  as  bistory  at  all,  but  bave  fastened 
bis  mind  altogether  upon  tbe  religious  notions  wbicb  it 
embodies." 

A  once  celebrated  Freuch  divine,  Jurieu,*  in  laying 
down  the  principles  of  interpretation  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  observes : — 

''The  first  of  our  principles  is  this,  thai  everything  ia 
full  of  mysteries  in  that  great  work  of  the  Creation.  I  sup- 
pose this  principle,  because  it  will  be  generally  granted  by 
those  for  whose  sake  I  write :  as  for  those  who  will  bave 
nothing  to  be  found  here,  but  the  Letter  and  tbe  History, 
they  deserve  not  to  be  considered.  If  their  opinion  be  no 
heresy,  it  comes  very  near  one :  'tis  unworthy  of  a  divine, 
and  I  am  bold  to  say,  unworthy  of  an  understanding  Chris- 
tian. He  must  very  little  bave  studied  the  Divine  conduct, 
who  doth  not  take  notice  of  its  depth,  and  that  incomparably 
more  is  concealed  than  discovered." 

"  There  are  three  sorts  of  people  who  read  the  Scripture : 
The  simple  and  ignorant,  who  are  altogether  so,  studied  and 
deep  divines  who  only  are  truly  divines,  and  those  who  are 
but  superficial  ones.  Tbe  first  are  the  lambs,  born  to  eat 
the  grass  which  grows  on  the  surface  of  these  fields :  I  do 
not  impute  it  to  them  as  a  fault  not  to  penetrate  farther. 
But  I  know  not  bow  to  pardon  those  pretended  divines,  who 
tear  out  the  veiy  heart  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  mys- 
teries and  divine  depths  therein,  and  leave  it  nothing  but  a 
bare  superficies." 

Now  we  are  told,  that  the  Sceptics  of  the  present 
day  believe  only  in  the  letter  and  the  history,  and 
*  The  AceompUthment  of  the  Scripture  Prophecies,  p.  329. 
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that^  as  such^  Scripture  has  one  meaning  and  one 
meaning  only.  The  Aids  to  Faith  was  written  in 
answer  to  the  Sceptics ;  and  yet  on  the  subject  of  the 
Mosaic  Record  of  Creation  it  insists  only  on  the 
letter  and  the  history^  hence  on  one  meaning  and 
one  meaning  only;  thus  granting  to  Sceptical  writers 
the  very  principle  for  which  they  are  contending ;  for 
their  policy  is  to  shew  that  Scripture  has  but  one 
meanings  and  then  that  this  one  meaning  is  untrue. 

Surely,  then,  if  we  regard  the  First  Chapter  of 
Genesis  as  parabolical,  it  is  only  in  harmony  with 
the  principle  that  all  Nature  is  a  Parable.  But  if  all 
Nature  be  a  parable,  by  what  method  shall  we  inter- 
pret this  Parable?  We  answer.  The  Creator  is  Inter- 
preter. The  Word  of  God  which  created  the  Parable, 
the  same  interprets  the  Parable.  But  if  so,  where  in 
the  written  Word  is  the  clue  to  the  interpretation  ? 
We  answer,  In  the  structure  of  the  Tabernacle ;  which 
leads  us  to  interpretations  not  desultory  but  syste- 
matic; the  system  itself  being  therefore  no  more  of 
human  origin  than  was  the  plan  of  the  Tabernacle. 
God,  who  in  the  beginning  gave  the  word  for  the 
creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  gave  the  word 
also  for  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle  itself.  In  both 
cases  the  Architect  is  the  same ;  and  both  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Universe  and  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  are 
presented  to  us  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  Heavens, 
whence  both  are  parabolical.  And  as  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  let  us  not  contemplate  one  apart 
from  the  other — Nature  apart  from  the  Bible :  '^what 
God  hath  Joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

Now  in  the  Temple  or  the  Tabernacle  we  find  that 
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the  Creator  and  Creation,  thus,  that  the  Word  of  Grod, 
the  heavens,  the  mind  of  man,  and  hence  the  uni- 
verse, all  meet  as  it  were  together ;  for  the  Temple 
is  the  Divine  Humanity,  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Temple  are  the  three  Heavens,  and  hence  also,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  three  degrees  of  the  human  mind.  That 
Christ  is  signified  by  the  Tempk,  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged. That  the  three  divisions  of  the  Temple 
represent  the  three  heavens,  has  been  also  seen  by 
various  writers,  as  by  St.  Anselra,*  St.  Remigius,  Vil- 
lalpandus,  and  others ;  the  outer  court  representing  the 
lowest  heaven,  the  sanctuary  the  second  heaven,  and 
the  holy  of  holies  the  third  heaven.  Both  Anselm  and 
Augustin  regard  these  three  heavens  as  corresponding 
also  to  three  ways  of  knowing  things ;  and  this  is 
the  case  with  Swedenborg,  who  regards  these  three 
ways  of  knowing  things  as  originating  from  the 
three  regions  of  the  mind  of  man,  as  Turretinf  re- 
marks : — 

"  In  man  there  are  three  parts,  the  external  senses  which 
apprehend  things  sensible,  ra  ataOifra,  and  which  are  in  the 
atrium  or  Court;  the  intellect  and  rational  mind  which  takes 
cognizance  of  things  apprehended  by  the  intellect,  ra  voffra, 
and  which  are  m  the  Holy  place;  and  the  heart  or  the  con- 
science, which  embraces  ra  vnrra,  the  things  of  faith  which 
are  in  the  Most  Holy  place,  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard." 

Thus  do  the  three  divisions  of  the  Temple  corre- 
spond to  the  three  heavens,  the  three  regions  of  the 

*  See  St.  Anselm  on  2  Cor.  zii.  1 ;  also  Villalpandus  on  the  Ten^le, 
vol.  ii.,  chap,  vi.,  p.  14. 
t  Institutio  Theohffite,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171.     See  our  Appendix. 
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mind,  and  hence  to  the  three  ways  of  knowing  things; 
hence  also  arise  the  three  different  senses  of  the  Word, 
the  highest  having  relation  pre-eminently  to  love  or 
the  affections,  the  next  pre-eminently  to  truth  or  the 
intellect,  and  the  lowest  to  both  in  their  natural  or 
nltimate  form. 

"The  case  is/^*  observes  Swedenborg,  "with  respect 
to  these  three  senses  of  Scripture,  as  it  was  with  the 
Tabernacle :  its  inmost,  or  what  was  within  the  veil, 
where  was  the  Ark  containing  the  Testimony,  was  most 
Holy,  or  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  its  internal,  or  what  was 
immediately  without  the  veil,  where  were  the  golden 
table  and  candlestick,  was  Holy ;  the  external  also, 
where  was  the  Court,  was  also  Holy :  the  congregation 
assembled  thereat,  and  hence  it  was  called  the  tent 
of  the  Congregation.^' 

Accordingly,  Swedenborg  observes  thatf — "  by  the 
Tabernacle  were  represented  Heaven  and  the  Church; 
wherefore  the  pattern  of  it  was  shewn  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai;  hence  by  all  things  contained  in  that 
Tabernacle,  as  the  candlestick,  the  golden  altar  for 
incense,  and  the  table  whereon  was  the  shewbread, 
were  represented  and  signified  the  holy  things  of 
Heaven  and  the  Church ;  and  by  the  Law  written  on 
two  tables,  and  enclosed  in  the  Ark,  was  signified 
the  Lord  as  respects  the  Word.  Now  forasmuch  as 
externals  derive  their  essence  from  internals,  and  both 
the  one  and  the  other  from  what  is  inmost,  which  in 
the  Tabemade  was  the  Law,  therefore  by  all  things 

*  Arcana  Ccehftia,  art.  3439. 

t  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jertualem  concerning  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
art.  46. 
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belonging  to  the   Tabernacle  were  represented  and 
signified  the  holy  things  of  the  WordJ^ 

Dean  Trench*  makes  a  similar  observation  : — 
''  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark,  when  we  are  estimating 
the  amount  of  the  Parabolic  element  in  Scripture,  how  much 
beside  the  spoken,  there  is  there  of  acted  Parable,  In  addi- 
tion to  those  which  by  a  more  especial  right  we  separate  off 
and  call  by  that  name,  every  tjrpe  is  a  real  Parable.  The 
whole  Levitical  constitution  with  its  outer  Court,  its  Hol^ft 
its  Roliest  of  all,  its  high  priest,  its  sacrifices,  and  all  its 
ordinances  is  such,  and  is  declared  to  be  such  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews." 

In  this  case,  to  open  the  Temple  and  to  see  the  Ark 
is  to  explain  the  Parable^  and  all  that  pertains  to  it : 
hence  on  this  passage,  "  And  the  Temple  of  God  was 
opened  in  heaven,  and  there  was  seen  in  the  temple 
the  Ark  of  his  Testament/'  Vitringa  remarks  that  it 
signifies  that — 

"The  Person,  the  Nature,  and  the  Attributes  of  Jesus 
Christ,  concerning  which  there  are  such  labored  disputations 
in  the  Church,  will  be  clearly  known,  explained,  and  iUus- 
trated ;  .  .  .  that  the  interior  mysteries  of  the  heavenly  Sanc- 
tuary will  be  laid  open  to  spiritual  eyes  for  contemplation,  by 
the  removal  of  every  veil ;  and  that  to  the  true  worshippers 
of  God  they  will  he  far  more  clearly  and  distinctly  evident 
than  formerly." 

So  Berengaud : — 

"We  may  likewise  by  the  Temple  understand  the  Old 
Testament:  by  the  Ark,  the  mysteries  concerning  Christ 
which  are  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  when  Christ 
came  in  the  flesh,  the  Old  Testament  was  opened,  and  the 

*  Notes  on  the  ParabUt,  p.  2b. 
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spiritnal  meaning  which  was  latent  in  it,  was  revealed  to  the 
feithful." 

So  Alexander  Alensis  : — 

"  The  Temple  of  the  Lord  was  opened^  that  is,  the  mystery 
of  Christ  was  made  manifest,  in  heaven^  i,  e,,  in  the  Scripture 
of  God  now  opened;  for  the  mystery  concerning  Christ 
which  had  before  lay  hidden  in  heaven,  t.  e.,  in  the  Sacred 
Scripture,  was  made  manifest  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
Lamb  who  was  worthy  to  open  the  Book  and  to  loose  the 
seven  seals.  .  •  .  jind  there  was  seen  the  Ark  of  the  Testament 
in  his  Temple,  that  is,  those  things  which  were  written  and 
shadowed  forth  in  figures  concerning  Christ,  are  now  re- 
vealed ;  the  Ark  of  the  Testament  is  seen,  L  e.,  Christ ;  in 
lis  Temple^  that  is,  in  the  Church  of  God.  He  is  called  the 
Arh^  because  in  Christ  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God;  and  Christ  is  called  the 
Ark  of  the  Testament,  because  he  fulfilled  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  originated  the  New." 

So  Aretas  and  (Ecumenius : — 

**  And  the  Temple  of  God  in  heaven  was  opened,  and  the  Ark 
of  his  Testament  was  seen  in  his  Temple, — What  does  the 
vision  mean  by  this  circumstance  ?  It  means,  that  as  it  was 
in  former  times  said  to  Moses,  that  those  things  which  he  was 
commanded  to  execute  were  significative,  and  had  not  the 
eflficacy  of  the  truth  signified  (for  it  was  said,  *  See  that  thou 
make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  which  was  shewed 
thee  on  the  mount*);  so  also  that  these  things  are  now  ex- 
plained, by  exalting  the  knowledge  of  the  visible  types  to 
their  corresponding  heavenly  signification." 

So  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  on  the  Apocalypse : — 
"  It  must  at  all  events  signify  that  the  kingdom  and  mys- 
tery of  Christ  is  now  in  some  sense  fully  revealed.    The  Ark 
of  the  Testament, — the  Old  Testament  laid  up  therein,  is  made 
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manifest  and  understood :  the  Lamb  hath  been  found  worthy 
to  open  the  mystery." 

If  this  be  the  case^  may  we  not  say  in  the  words  of 
the  same  author  :* — 

"  The  cases  of  Analogy  which  occur  (in  Holy  Scripture)  are 
80  numerous,  so  manifold,  and  so  remarkable  that  it  seems  to 
intimate  something  of  a  vast  system,  of  which  these  are  but 
the  casual  intimations;  consequently,  that  greater  light  in 
things  divine  will  consist  in  a  fuller  observation  of  these 
analogies ;  and  that  to  see  more  deeply  into  them  will  be  to 
obtain  a  higher  and  greater  knowledge  of  God?" 

A  similar  interpretation  of  the  preceding  passage 
is  given  by  almost  all  Commentators^  both  ancient 
and  modern^  the  only  difference  being  with  respect 
to  the  period  of  its  fulfilment ;  some  referring  it  to 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  some  to  that  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  others  to  a  period  yet  to  come ;  all  how- 
ever agreeing,  that  it  points  to  some  further  revela- 
tion  of  tlie  mysteries  contained  in  the  Word  of  God, 
and  to  the  antichristian  opposition  it  would  occasion. 

We  thus  see  the  Scriptures  intimately  connected 
both  with  the  Temple  and  the  Ark;  indeed  if  the 
Temple  was  constructed  for  the  Ark,  and  the  Ark  for 
the  Decalogue,  and  the  Decalogue  represented  the 
whole  Word  of  Grod,  then  the  throwing  open  of  the 
three  compartments  of  the  Temple  naturally  suggests 
some  corresponding  threefold  revelation  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Word  of  God.  In  this  point  of  view,  we 
perceive  at  once  the  connection  between  the  threefold 
distinction  of  the  Temple,  the  Heavens,  the  human 
mind,  and  the  Word  of  God :  a  distinction  which  is 
•  Thoughts  on  the  Study  qf  the  Holy  Oatpelt,  p.  201. 
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no  more  of  human  origin  than  is  that  of  the  world 
itself  into  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  as  founded  upon 
this  view  of  the  subject,  cannot  be  cooped  up  within 
the  narrow  theories  of  theologians,  which  are  invented 
only  to  meet  the  requirements  of  individual  minds  : 
it  indicates  a  vast  and  extensive  system,  coextensive 
indeed  with  the  goings  forth  from  of  old  of  the  Word 
of  God.     It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  communication  of 
Divine  life — a  life  communicated  both  to  Angels  and 
men,  thus  to  the  Church  in  heaven  and  the  Church 
on  earth,  by  Inspiration ;  and  the  life  thus  communi- 
cated,  consequently  Inspiration   itself,  partakes  of 
that  threefold  distinction  which  is  common  to  the 
whole  universe  visible  and  invisible.     Angels  may 
declare  to  men,  and  men  respond  to  Angels,  "  The 
Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty  hath  given  me  life/' — For,  "  Wisdom  is  the 
beeath  of  the  power  of  God,  a  pure  influence  flotving 
from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty.'' 
Hence  as  Swedenborg  observes;* — 
"  Inspiration  implies  that  in  all  parts  of  the  Word, 
eren  the  most  minute,  as  well  historical  as  others, 
are  contained  celestial  things  which  appertain  to  love 
ar  goody  and  spiritual  things  which  appertain  to  faith 
or  truth,  consequently  things  Divine.     For  what  is 
inspired  by  the  Lord  descends  from  Him  through  the 
Angelic  Heavens,  and  thence  through  the  World  of 
Spirits,  till  it  reaches  man ;  before  whom  it  presents 
itself  in  such  a  form  as  the  Word  has  in  its  letter, 
*  Arcana  CaUitia,  art.  1887. 
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which  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  belongs 
to  it  in  its  first  origin.  In  Heaven  there  is  not  any 
worldly  history,  but  the  whole  is  representative  of 
things  divine;  nor  is  anything  else  there  perceived; 
as  may  also  be  known  from  the  acknowledged  fact, 
that  the  words  there  heard  are  unspeakable  by  man. 
Wherefore  unless  the  historical  relations  be  repre- 
sentative of  things  divine,  and  be  thus  celestial,  they 
cannot  possibly  be  divinely  inspired.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  Word  in  the  heavens  can  be  known 
only  firom  the  internal  sense ;  for  the  internal  sense 
is  the  Word  of  the  Lord  in  the  heavens/' 

Thus,  then,  the  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scripture 
consists  in  the  internal  sense;  and  to  unfold  that 
internal  sense  is  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  Inspira- 
tion, or  of  those  truths  which  are  spirit  and  which 
are  life. 

Inspiration,  then,  is  not  a  metaphorical  bat  an 
allegorical  term:  it  signifies  breathing  into,  so  that 
the  internal  sense  of  Scripture  signifies  a  sense  or 
meaning  breathed  into  the  external  sense.  But  the 
Bible  is  a  book,  and  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
breathing  into  a  book  ?  I  answer ;  the  book  per  $e 
is  a  dead  letter ;  but  when  I  read  it,  that  which  I  read 
is  transferred  to  my  mind:  it  is  in  my  mind  that 
exists  the  literal  sense,  and  in  which  therefore  the 
breathing  or  inspiration,  and  thus  the  vivification  or 
animation,  of  the  letter  takes  place.  The  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  understanding  not  to  the  book, 
but  to  the  reader:  awakening  in  the  mind  the  spi- 
ritual idea  corresponding  to  the  outward  sign  written 
in  the  book.    This  inspiration  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
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Spirit  of  Truth,  which  breathes  into  the  outward  forms 
of  our  consciousness  the  inward  truths  which  give 
them  life,  and  which  are  thus  the  interior  life  of  the 
UDderstanding. 

This  life,  which  is  received  from  divine  inspiration, 
exists  in  man  as  the  breath  of  his  spirit :  hence  the 
origin  of  the  expression  of  "  thoughts  that  breathe  -" 
thought  from  affection  being  only,  as  it  were,  mental 
breathing :  or  that  function  of  the  mind  which  cor- 
responds to  the  respiration  of  the  body.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  called  breath  or  spirit , 
and  that  vnsdom  is  called  the  breath  of  the  power  of 
God.  Thus  as  love  is  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the 
functions  of  the  heart  or  its  puhation,  so  wisdom  is 
spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  function  of  the  lungs  or 
to  breathing ;  wisdom  purifying  the  affections,  as  re- 
spiration purifies  the  blood. 

The  view  of  Inspiration,  then,  here  presented, 
establishes  a  direct  relation  between  the  Works  of 
God  and  the  Word  of  God  :  the  two  are  in  harmony 
because  in  correspondence  with  each  other.  It  is 
therefore  opposed  to  that  doctrine  of  Inspiration 
which  ignores  or  denies  the  correspondence  between 
the  two ;  and  which,  instead  of  regarding  Nature  as 
uttering  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  compels  the  Bible  to 
utter  only  those  of  Nature ;  and  to  subordinate  itself 
to  the  discoveries  of  the  Geologist,  or  rather,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Phillimore,*  to  the  criticism  of  the  Sceptic 
who  says, — "We  do  not  want  canons  to  interpret 
Scripture,  we  want  to  know  what  makes  Scripture  at 

*  S^feech  of  Dr.  Phillimore  m  the  Court  qf  Arehei,  in  the  case 
9enua  Dr.  R.  WUliams,  p.  8. 
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all ;  we  do  not  wish  to  learn  how  far  or  how  little  it 
agrees  with  Science — ^we  wish  it  to  take  the  place 
that  Science  shall  assign  to  it/' 

The  truth  is,  the  general  denial  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Correspondence  has  placed  not  only  the  Bible  but 
the  Church  in  a  false  position :  it  has  subordinated 
both  to  natural  Science,  instead  of  natural  Science 
to  both ;  it  has  placed  the  divine  below  the  Geologist, 
and  then  sent  him  in  search  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  relieve  him  of  his  sacred  office.  Whereas,  admit- 
ting the  true  Doctrine  of  Correspondence^  what  is 
the  true  place  of  the  Church  ? 

'^  There  is  in  Scripture,"  says  Mr.  Isaac  Williams,* 
*^  the  literal  sense  and  the  spiritual  sense ;  there  is  a 
visible  Church  and  a  Church  invisible."  The  literal 
sense  then  is  to  the  spiritual,  what  the  visible  Church 
is  to  the  invisible.  The  spiritual  sense  is  for  the 
spiritual  or  invisible  Church,  the  literal  sense  for  the 
visible  Church;  but  in  like  manner  as  the  visible 
Church  is  in  connection  with  the  invisible,  so  is  the 
literal  sense  in  connection  with  the  spiritual.  Destroy 
the  spiritual  sense,  and  you  destroy  the  connection 
of  the  visible  Church  with  the  invisible,  or  of  the 
natural  with  the  supernatural. 

**  The  Church  being  a  supernatural  society,"  says  HookcT,t 
"  doth  diflfer  from  natural  societies  in  this,  that  the  persons 
unto  whom  we  associate  ourselves  in  the  one  are  men  simply 
considered  as  men,  but  they  to  whom  we  be  joined  in  the 
other,  are  God,  Angels,  and  holy  men".  .  .  "Neither  are 
Angels  themselves  so  far  severed  from  us  in  their  kind  and 

*  Study  of  the  Gotpelt,  p.  257. 

t  Eeclenoitical  Polity,  book  L,  chap.  15,  tec.  2 ;  chap.  16,  Mc  4. 
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mauDer  of  working,  but  that  between  the  law  of  their 
hearenly  operations  and  the  actions  of  men  in  this  our  state 
of  mortality,  such  correspondence  there  is  as  maketh  it 
expedient  to  know  in  some  sort  the  one,  for  the  other's  more 
perfect  direction.  Would  Angels  acknowledge  themselves 
lellow-aervants  with  the  sons  of  men,  but  that  both  having 
one  Lord,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  law  which  is  one  and 
tie  same  to  both,  whereunto  their  obedience  being  perfecter, 
is  to  our  weaker  both  a  pattern  and  a  spur." 

In  this  point  of  view,  to  deny  the  spiritual  sense 
of  Scripture,  is  to  deny  the  connection  of  the  super- 
natural society  in  heaven  with  the  natural  society 
npoa  earth.  In  this  case  the  visible  Church  being 
left  to  itself,  chooses,  the  literal  or  natural  sense  of 
Scripture,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  spiritual  and  super- 
natural; and  thus  excludes  itself  from  union  with 
the  Church  in  heaven.  Have  we  not  here  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  evils  which  are  now  afflicting  the 
Church? 

There  are,  however,  three  principal  objections  to 
the  Doctrine  of  Correspondence  as  now  explained : 
the  First  is,  that  it  can  never  be  reduced  to  any  true 
system ;  the  Second,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  employ 
it  in  eliciting  the  doctrines  of  the  Church :  the  Third, 
that  no  real  connection  can  ever  be  established  be- 
tween the  literal  and  spiritual  senses  of  Scripture. 

First,  the  Doctrine  of  Correspondence  can  never 
be  reduced  to  any  true  system.  Thus  it  is  observed 
by  a  respected  author  above  mentioned  :* — 

"And  now  we  proceed  to  shew  certain  general  forms  or 
schemes  of  Analogy  throughout  the  Scriptures,  after  first 

•  Studf  qf  the  Gospels,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  p.  206. 
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premising  by  way  of  caution  that,  the  reducing  of  things  to 
scheme  and  system  in  religion  is  a  practice  of  itself  defective 
and  liable  to  error.  On  subjects  Divine  and  therefore  par- 
taking of  what  is  Infinite,  there  is  always  a  danger  in 
attempting  to  class  and  separate  into  definite  and  human 
systems  of  division.  The  relations  and  dependencies  of 
things  are  so  great,  that  there  is  often  much  fallacy  in  mark- 
ing out  and  distinguishing,  and  then  arguing  upon  our  own 
divisions  and  distinctions."  .  .  "Things  Divine,  as  things 
natural,  blend  with  one  another  so  imperceptibly,  that  no 
definite  and  accurate  line  can  be  drawn  between  them."  .  . 
Yet — "We  may  still  have  recourse  to  them  (vis.,  system  and 
divisions)  in  order  to  arrange  our  ideas  and  facilitate  our 
enquiries.  And  we  may  be  perhaps  allowed  to  throw  these 
analogies  into  something  of  a  scheme,  being  at  the  same 
time  aware  that  they  run  into  each  other,  and  into  other 
numerous  and  indefinable  analogies  not  to  be  embraced  in 
the  same.  Shallow  minds  alone  can  rest  in  sysUms^  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  apparent  ease  and  clearness  with  which 
they  arrange  great  truths;  their  seeming  clearness  often 
arises  from  their  passing  over  all  the  diflBculties  without 
diving  into  their  depths ;  for  system  is  human,  and  squares 
out,  delineates,  and  defines  the  surface:  the  subjects  sys- 
tematized are  of  a  nature  Divine  and  Infinite,  and  contain 
within  them  unfathomable  deeps."  .  .  .  "In*  reading  the 
Gospels  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  only  a  limited  or 
superficial  interpretation,  but  are  to  consider  the  various 
modes  in  which  the  analogies  may  be  connected  with  any  one 
event  and  expression ;  and  to  remember  that  one  simple  and 
manifest  interpretation  is  no  reason  why  manifold  others 
may  not  be  equally  true ;  and  that  a  more  deep  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  Scripture  might  be  enabled  to  elicit  them  in  a 
manner  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind  of  their  truth." 

*  lhid.y  p.  270. 
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Thia  manifold  interpretation  is  not  said  to  arise 
from  the  non-existence  of  any  system  of  analogies; 
on  the  contrary, — 

"If*  we  take  separate  emblems  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
find  them  frequently  used  in  one  sense,  so  as  to  indicate  and 
mark  some  definite  meaning,  and  that  this  our  opinion  of  its 
mystical  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  great  and  good 
writers,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  we  are  using  it  in  a  reasonable 
and  safe  manner ;  and  if  we  put  many  of  these  together  as 
thus  explained,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  they  will  afford 
something  like  a  system,  as  if  all  external  nature  was  systema- 
tically  expressive  of  things  spiritual  and  invisible,  through  a 
Tcry  extensive  analogy." 

Accordingly  it  is  said — 

"  Thatf  there  seem  indications  not  only  that  the  signs  and 
emblems  are  in  themselves  definite  and  fixed,  as  representing 
things  spiritual  and  invisible,  but  also  that  they  fall  in  with 
others  and  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  system.** 

How  then  is  it  that  we  are  not  thus  supplied  with 
any  systematic  Doctrine  of  Correspondence?  Be- 
causej — 

"The  whole  of  this  subject  of  Analogy  goes  upon  the 
lupposition,  that  it  is  of  a  nature  so  intricate  and  so  extensive, 
that  we  cannot  attempt  to  do  anything  more  than  to  point 
oat  glimpses  and  indications  of  it; — sufficient  to  shew  that 
there  does  exist  such  analogy  as  far  as  it  goes ; — but  with  no 
idea  of  tracing  out  its  infinite  relations,  and  the  mutual  cor- 
respondence of  various  analogies;  or  indeed  any  single  one 
entire." 

We  thus  see  that^  in  the  system  of  Nature  and  the 
system  of  Revelation,  there  exists  a  definite  system  of 
Correspondence;  but  so  vast  and  intricate  as  to  be 

*  Ibid.,  p.  268.  t  Ibid.,  p.  267.  %  Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties ;  that  we  must^ 
therefore^  be  content  with  only  occasional  glimpses  of 
it :  and  that  if  from  these  we  form  a  system,  it  must 
be  of  human  origin,  not  of  divine.  The  consequence 
is,  that  we  are  left  without  any  true  system  of  inter- 
pretation ;  any  definite  Doctrine  of  Correspondence. 
It  exists  indeed,  but  we  cannot  reach  it;  and  hence 
systematic  interpretation  upon  this  principle  becomes 
impossible.  Everything  is  regarded  as  having  infinite 
meanings,  and  thus  we  seem  to  come  to  the  maxim  of 
Cocceius,  Scriptura  significat  quicquid  potest  signifi- 
care.     This  is  one  school. 

Now,  the  very  fact  that  this  mode  of  interpretation 
cannot  be  conformed  to  any  rule,  is  urged  by  some 
theologians  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  it  altogether; 
by  others,  for  denying  also  that  either  in  the  Book  of 
Nature  or  of  Revelation  any  such  system  of  analogy 
can  be  shewn  to  exist.     This  is  another  school. 

Is  there  then  any  alternative  between  these  two 
extremes  ?  We  are  told  that  there  is,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  middle  course.  ^'  This  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion,^' says  Dr.  Van  Mildert,*  "  may  not  indeed  be 
safely  trusted  even  to  the  most  learned  or  well-inten- 
tioned expositor,  unless  he  be  content  to  circumscribe 
it  within  the  limits  of  such  necessary  rules  as  those 
which  have  been  suggested.^'  What  limits  ?  Those 
which  are  proper  to  a  "middle  course"  between  excess 
and  defect.  Here  begins  accordingly  another  phase 
of  the  argument;  for — how  are  we  to  ascertain  this 
middle  course? — "Here  great  judgment  is  often 
necessary;  neither  to  do  too  little  nor  to  attempt 

*  Bampton  Lecturti,  p.  246. 
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too  mnch/'    Individaal  judgment  alone,  then,  points 
oat  the  nUddk  course. 

''The  Temple*  service  of  the  Jews  and  the  whole  cere- 
monial Law  of  Moses  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  typical  cha- 
neter,  mo  far  a»  retpecta  their  genial  design.  But  here,  as  in 
Panbles,  and  all  figurative  portions  of  Scripture,  the  parallel 
between  the  literal  and  mystical  sense  must  not  be  too 
minuteiy  extended :  an  error  into  which  fanciful  Expositors 
are  prone  to  &11,  and  by  which  the  Sacred  Writings  have 
often  been  subjected  to  the  ridicule  of  the  undisceming  and 
profane." 

Similar  is  the  observation  of  Calvin  upon  the  words, 
"See  tluU  thou  make  all  things  according  to  thepat- 
tern  shewed  thee  in  the  mount,^'  " Wherefore/^t  says 
he,  ^'  we  most  here  pursue  a  middle  course,  which  we 
shall  do  if  we  do  not  seek  to  know  more  than  has 
been  revealed  in  Christ/'  In  the  present  case,  what 
is  it  that  was  revealed  to  Moses? — A  model  or  a 
pattern,  according  to  which  he  was  to  make  the 
Tabernacle  strictly  in  every  particular.  This  model 
was  shewn  to  him  from  heaven,  with  all  the  details  of 
curtains,  taches,  loops,  boards,  sockets,  etc.  "  But,'' 
says  Calvin,  '^  we  must  not  be  over-curious  in  these 
matters,  and  seek  for  some  deep  meaning  in  the 
several  taches  and  like  minutiae,  as  Hesychius  has 
taken  snch  pains  to  do,  and  a  good  many  of  the  ancient 
writers."  Now  the  question  is,  when  this  model  was 
seen  in  heaven,  had  these  particulars  any  significance 
there  ?  Was  the  model  there,  for  the  most  part,  a  mere 
unmeaning  exhibition  of  trifling  minutiae  ?    If  this  be 

«  Bamptim  Lectures.    Bj  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  p.  238. 
t  See  on  Heb.  viii.  5. 
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the  case,  then  in  the  interpretation  of  the  model  the 
Angels  in  heaven  must  have  been  as  much  under  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  a  middle  course  as  men  upon 
earth :  it  might  have  been  one  of  those  things  which 
they  desired  to  look  into,  but  which  they  need  not 
have  done,  as  most  of  the  objects  of  their  enquiry, 
far  from  being  too  deep  for  their  investigation,  were 
wholly  insignificant.  I  mention  this,  because  the  case 
of  the  Tabernacle  is  that  of  the  written  Word  of  God. 
In  the  interpretation  of  both,  the  "  middle  course'*  is 
recommended.  If  the  Scriptures  be  truly  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  office  of  the  Church  be  to  interpret  that 
Word,  as  the  office  of  Moses  was  to  make  the  Taber- 
nacle according  to  the  model,  Moses  would  have  been 
as  much  justified  in  pursuing  a  middle  course  in 
building  the  Tabernacle,  as  the  Church  itself  in  giving 
its  interpretation.  When  the  model  was  shewn  to 
that  prophet,  and  he  was  commanded  to  make  eveiy 
particular  according  to  it,  what  should  we  say  if  he 
had  availed  himself  of  the  excuse  of  modern  theolo- 
gians, and  said,  "  This  means  only  in  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  general  design  ?*' 

"  We  need  not,"  says  Professor  Stuart,*  "  with  Cocoeius, 
Bishop  Home,  and  other  writers  of  this  description,  find 
Christ  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament :  nor  need  we,  as  has 
been  said  of  Grotius,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  to  be 
found  nowliere  in  it.  There  is  some  middle  path  between 
these  extremes.*' 

So,  likewise,  Professor  Fairbairn,t  referring  to  the 
Tabernacle  as  a  pattern  of  heavenly  things : — 

*  Hintt  on  the  InferpretatUm  of  Prophecy,  p.  32. 
t  Typology  of  Scripturey  vol.  ii.»  p.  224. 
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"Here,  also,  there  is  a  middle  path  which  is  the  right  one, 
and  it  is  possible,  in  searching  for  the  truths  embodied  in 
those  patterns  of  heavenly  things,  to  err  by  excess  as  well  as 
defect.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  a  separate  and  distinct 
meaning  attaches  to  each  part  by  itself  or  to  the  separate 
qualities,  perhaps,  of  the  materials  of  which  the  different  parts 
are  composed." 

Dean  Trench  has  availed  himself  of  a  similar  lati- 
tude in  the  interpretation  of  the  parables?*  The 
question  is  asked^  How  much  of  them  is  to  be  taken 
as  significant?  What  circumstances  are  essential; 
what  are  only  incidental  ?  The  answer  is,  "  There 
have  been  exaggerations  on  both  sides  ;^^ — "  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid 
down  beforehand  to  guide  the  expositor  as  to  how 
far  he  shall  proceed.  Much  must  be  left  to  good 
sense,'*  etc. — This  is  the  method  which  Dr.  Van 
Kildert  calls  the  middle  course  ;f  but  which  is  not 
open  to  any  interpreter  who  has  first  of  all  laid  down 
the  principle,  as  Dean  Trench  has  done,  that  all 
Xature  is  symbolical.  It  is  as  if  one  should  begin  by 
asserting  that  the  Tabernacle  and  all  that  related  to  it 
was  symbolical ;  and  when  he  finds  in  some  prophecy 
something  relating  to  the  Tabernacle  which  he  cannot 
interpret,  he  should  plead  the  excuse  that  we  must 
not  press  the  symbol  too  closely,  or  indulge  in  curio- 
sities of  interpretation ;  that  the  symbol  itself  is  not 
an  essential,  is  only  incidental,  adventitious,  supple- 
mentary, and  so  forth ;  and  is  therefore,  in  this  parti- 
cular passage,  not  to  be  expected  to  have  any  meaning. 

*  Notet  on  the  Parablet,  p.  35,  16. 
t  Bampton  Lecturei,  p.  230. 
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Mr.  Fairbaim'^  claims  a  similar  latitude  in  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  appurtenances  of  the  Taber* 
nacle.  He  acknowledges^  first  of  all^  that  Gk>d  ex* 
hibited  to  Moses  ''  the  pattern  of  things  in  the  hea- 
vens, after  which  it  (viz.,  the  Tabernacle)  was  in 
every  particular  to  be  constructed;''  but  then  the 
Tabernacle  was  likewise  to  be  moveable,  and  there 
were  things  without  which  it  would  not  have  pre- 
served either  this  property,  or  its  tent-like  appearance; 
— "  Therefore,  to  seek  for  some  deeper  and  spiritual 
reasons  for  such  things  as  the  boards  and  bars,  the 
rings  and  staves,  the  different  sorts  of  coverings,  the 
loops  and  taches,  etc.,  is  to  go  entirely  into  the  region 
of  conjecture,  and  give  unbounded  scope  to  the  exer- 
cise of  fancy.'' 

What  is  this  but  the  very  same  latitude  which  is 
adopted  also  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse? 

"It  needs  no  argument  to  shew,"  says  Mr.  Desprez,t 
"that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  highly  figurative  and  allegorical 
composition.  Now,  the  great  fault  of  interpreters  in  explain- 
ing allegory,  is  the  attempt  to  carry  minute  explanation  too 
far.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  irremedial  mischief,  and 
has  originated  a  host  of  absurdities  and  errors.'* 

"  There  is  always  a  Divine  truth  under  each  symbol ;  there 
is  always  a  Divine  basis  under  the  allegory ; — and  this  is  the 
truth  to  be  prominently  brought  forward,  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  symbol  being  only  helps  tofnisk  out  the  picture.  What 
rule,  then,  is  here  left  to  guide  us  ?  We  must  remember  we 
are  told  that  Scripture  must  ever  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  that  ample  allowance  mast  be 
made  for  Oriental  phraseology  and  Biblical  metaphor." 

*  Typology  of  Scripture,  vol.  ii.,  p.  223. 
t  Apocalypu  FufflUed,  p.  32,  436. 
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Najr^  bnt  after  this  ample  allowance  for  metaphor 
has  been  made^  the  Sceptic  turns  round  and  demands^ 
What  is  Scripture  ?* 

"What  do  they  mean  when  they  say  that  the  Bihle  is  the 
Word  of  God  ?  Do  they  mean  to  say  that  they  must  helieve 
in  erciy  word — in  what  ?  In  the  Bible  ?  and  what  is  the 
Bible? — they  have  introduced  a  metaphor  in  the  indictment, 
and  they  say^  Because  you  have  used  language  which  is  in- 
eonaistent  with  this  metaphor,  therefore  you  are  a  heretic." 

No  wonder  that  one  of  the  most  sceptical  of  the 
Essayists  has  regarded  this  work  on  the  Apocalypse 
with  no  ordinary  admiration  ! 

Such  is  the  dilemma  into  which  we  are  led  by  the 
middle  path,  and  which  every  interpreter  is  at  liberty 
to  make  as  wide,  or  as  long,  or  as  short  as  he  pleases, 
and  in  whatever  direction  he  pleases. 

For  who  will  point  out  the  "middle  course'^  in 
regard  to  the  natural  world,  and  say.  These  objects 
have  a  meaning  above  and  beyond  Nature,  and  those 
have  not :  this  part  of  the  world  belongs  to  natural 
theology,  and  that  to  Revelation ;  for  as  Christ,  who 
is  the  Creator,  is  not  to  be  found  everywhere  in  his 
own  Word,  so  he  is  not  to  be  found  everywhere  in  his 
own  works :  though,  however,  he  is  not  to  be  found 
everywhere,  yet  he  is  to  be  found  somewhere,  and  that 
wmewhere  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Expositor? 
Surely  if  precious  stones  had  been  admitted  to  be 
representative  in  the  natural  world,  why  not  also  in 
the  Bible?  In  this  case  it  would  not  be  at  the  option 
of  the  Expositor  to  say  that  stone,  wood,  or  brass 
was  not  symbolical:  his  only  alternative  would  be 
*  Sec  our  Third  Tract,  p.  55. 
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between  the  symbolical  and  the  Deistical  interpreta- 
tion of  Nature. 

Accordingly  this  is  the  issue  of  the  argument.  It 
is  a  downright  contest  between  Deism  and  Christi- 
anity^ as  to  which  of  the  two  shall  have  the  interpre- 
tation of  Nature.  There  must  be  no  "middle  course" 
between  the  two;  no  tampering  with  the  deist  by 
handing  over  to  him  one  part  of  the  Universe  for 
the  purpose  of  Deism,  the  other  part  to  the  divine 
for  the  purpose  of  Revelation ;  nor  is  the  portion  to 
be  assigned  to  Christ  the  Lord  of  All,  to  depend  upon 
the  Expositor.  We  must  no  longer  take  private  judg- 
ment as  our  rule,  but  find  out  some  rule  which  shall 
be  the  guide  of  private  judgment.  A  judgment 
formed  upon  no  rule  can  no  longer  be  a  guide.  The 
Church  must  now  make  a  choice  between  the  two 
courses,  and  upon  this  choice  will  depend  its  inture 
destiny.  If  the  Temple  is  to  be  interpreted  like  any 
other  building,  the  Bible  will  be  interpreted  like  any 
other  book ;  the  Humanity  of  our  Lord,  signified  by 
the  Temple,  will  be  as  the  humanity  of  any  other 
man ;  and  one  Church,  whatever  be  its  teaching,  as 
good  as  another.  As  long  as  we  speak  of  the  Science 
of  Correspondence  apart  from  its  application  to  the 
Bible,  as  long  as  we  admit  that  we  do  not  know  in 
what  Inspiration  consists,  the  question  concerning 
Correspondence  might  seem  to  be  only  speculative 
and  unnecessary ;  but  when  it  is  seen  to  be  the  very 
basis  of  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures; 
when  the  Divine  element  is  admitted  to  be  in  the 
human,  the  spiritual  iu  the  natural,  by  Correspond^ 
ence  only,  the  whole  question   changes  its  aspect, 
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and  involves  not  only  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the 
Word  of  God,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  Church 
itself.  In  this  case  the  controversy  of  the  Church 
is  not  with  AUegorists;  she  has  enough  to  do  to  main- 
tain her  ground  against  the  Sceptic^  and  only  imperils 
her  position  by  asserting,  against  all  parties,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  definite  system  of  Analogy, 
a  definite  theory  of  Inspiration,  or  a  definite  rule  of 
Interpretation. 

For — as  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  is  founded 
upon  the  Science  of  Correspondence,  so  a  denial  of 
that  sense  involves  a  denial  of  this  doctrine ;  the  con- 
sequence is,  a  denial  of  all  connection  between  the 
works  of  God  and  the  Word  of  God,  and  an  agreement 
of  the  divine  with  the  sceptic,  that  the  Word  of 
God  has  one  meaning  only,  and  the  works  of  God  no 
meaning  at  all.  You  may  argue  with  the  Deist  that 
design  implies  a  designer,  in  which  the  Sceptic  may 
readily  agree,  but  there  are  no  means  left  of  bringing 
the  Natural  World  within  the  province  of  Revelation ; 
by  surrendering  the  Science  of  Correspondence,  the 
Church  virtually  concedes  to  the  Sceptic,  that  no 
such  doctrine  can  be  established ;  and  however  indif- 
ferent the  Church  may  feel  upon  the  subject,  not  so 
the  Sceptic,  who  feels  that  the  Church  by  her  silence 
acknowledges  her  weakness  and  his  triumph. 

"  That*  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  analogy  between  spi- 
ritaal  and  natural  things  has  its  foundation  in  the  Word  of 
God,  appears  to  me,"  says  a  writer,  "as  clear  and  un- 
deniable as   that  faith   in   Christ  is  taught   in  the   same 

*  Eua^t  OH  the  Universal  Analogy  between  the  Natural  and  Spiritual 
WorldM,  p.  20.   OriginaUy  published  by  Hatchard,  but  now  out  of  print. 
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Scriptures.  There  is  hardly  a  chapter  in  the  Sacred  Tdimie, 
I  believe,  which  does  not  set  forth  this  great  truth  directly 
or  indirectly." 

Whose  words  are  these  ?  Those  of  a  man  who  had 
been  a  confirmed  Deist^  and  was  afterwards  converted 
to  Christianity  principally  by  observing  the  relation 
between  the  works  of  Grod  and  the  Word  of  God  as 
founded  upon  some  law  of  Correspondence : — 

"  At*  the  time,"  says  he,  "  of  my  poor  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith  by  the  teachings  of  the  Analogy  of  Nature  in 
great  measure,  these  spiritual  views  of  natural  things  were, 
as  I  may  say,  poured  like  a  flood  into  my  mind  oontinoaUy 
and  involuntarily,  and  suffered  me  not  to  rest. ...  In  reading 
the  Evangelist,  I  heard  the  Lord  saying  to  those  who  heard 
his  parables.  He  that  hoik  eara  to  hear  let  him  hear.  II 
seemed  to  me  that  he  had  given  me  such  an  ear ;  and  there* 
fore  I  hoped  that  I  might  hear  or  understand  without  pre- 
sumption.  I  am  aware  that  some  may  think  me  presumptn* 
ous  for  supposing  that  I  understood  the  parables  of  Scripture 
without  human  assistance :  but  I  was  in  the  jungles  or  wil- 
dernesses of  Hindostan,  surrounded  by  infidels  and  atheists, 
and  no  expositor  near  roe  except  Him  who  teaches  more 
effectually  than  any  man.  ...  I  had  long  despised  and  re- 
jected the  plain  truths  of  His  glorious  Gospel  from  infidel 
pride,  ignorance  and  corrupt  prejudices,  and  was  completely 
hardened  against  such  plain  but  wholesome  doctrine:  He 
therefore  in  his  infinite  mercy  spoke  to  my  heart  and  mind  in 
the  Analogy  of  the  parables  of  Natut^:  and  as  I  first 
ascribed  the  discernment  which  He  gave  me  to  my  own 
ingenuity,  I  was  flattered  and  allured  to  persist;  until  by 
degrees  all  the  truths  of  the  Law,  and  afterwards  those  of 
the  Gospel  of  Salvation,  were  graciously  and  wonderfully 

*  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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rereakd  to  my  soul.  .  .  .  Woe  unto  you,  ye  lawyere  (or  ex- 
pounden  of  the  Law),  for  ye  have  taken  away  the  key  qf 
knowledge;  ye  entered  not  in  yourselves,  and  them  that  were 
entering  in  ye  hindered.  That  Analogy  is  one  key  of  spiritual 
knowledge  was  evident  to  me,  and  it  was  therefore  evident  to 
me  from  this  Scripture,  that  I  ought  to  use  it  as  a  Christian, 
without  being  frightened  by  those  who  tried  to  hinder  me 
from  entering  in." 

..."  It*  is  now  full  twenty  years  since  I  first  began  to 
commit  my  thoughts  on  this  subject  to  paper,  and  I  have 
found  the  employment  both  delightful  and  profitable.  It 
has  greatly  increased  and  strengthened  my  faith :  and  as  my 
faith  increased,  so  did  my  views  of  Analogy  become  more 
elear  and  general.  If  philosophy  be  a  noble  study ;  and  if 
the  philoeophy  of  nature,  or  in  other  words,  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  Nature,  be  the  most  noble  and  profitable  of  all  that  is 
called  human  philosophy,  then  the  study  of  the  analogies  of 
Nature  with  reference  to  the  Word  of  God,  is  the  most  noble 
tad  useful  of  all  philosophy.  It  gives  a  key  and  opens  a 
door  of  entrance  into  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  or  into  the  Temple  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  testimony 
in  heaven." 

..."  Mostf  of  what  are  called  serious  or  religious  per- 
sons do  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  they 
do  not,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  believe  Nature  to  have  been 
made  with  any  proper  spiritual  views  or  purposes ;  and  to 
them  it  therefore  appears  absurd  that  any  one  should  expect 
to  find  in  the  Bible  a  universal  analogy  or  correspondence 
with  the  book  of  Nature.  Even  if  it  should  be  found  to 
exist,  they,  or  some  of  them,  consider  it  to  be  as  it  were 
accidental  with  respect  to  any  spiritual  application,  and  with- 
out any  such  intention  of  analogy  in  the  Creator ;  so  at  least 
I  have  found  some  evangelical  and  pious  persons  say.   Hence 

*  Ibid.,  p.  20.  t  /Wd'.,  p.  167. 
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they  reject  the  analogy  of  Nature  with  Holy  Scripture 
decidedly — as  a  seal  of  the  truth  of  evangelical  doctrines ; 
and  as  an  ordained  instrument  of  conversion  or  conviction ; 
and  only  use  it  very  cautiously  as  an  unparalleled  medium  of 
illustration,  because  no  man  can  be  intelligible  without  it." 

This  statement^  however,  does  not  represent  the 
full  extent  of  the  mischief.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nayland^ 
who  published  certain  Lectures  on  the  Figurative 
Language  of  Holy  Scripture^  observes : — 

**  It*  hath  been  shewed  in  the  Second  and  Third  Lectures, 
that  the  great  use  of  Nature,  in  the  hand  of  God,  is  to  instruct 
man ;  and,  from  the  works  of  Nature,  give  him  a  right  under- 
standing of  such  things  as  are  above  Nature ;  and  the  matter 
is  beyond  dispute,  because  the  fact  speaks  for  itself.  Yet, 
to  my  astonishment  this  is  denied,  and  even  scouted  by  learned 
men,  who  profess  a  critical  judgment  of  all  literary  produc- 
tions ;  though  this  sublime  and  delightful  method  of  teach- 
ing is  notorious  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 

Here  then  are  two  instances,  the  one  in  which  a 
Deist  was  converted  from  Deism  to  Christianity  by 
observing  the  correspondences  between  Nature  and 
Revelation,  or  between  the  works  of  God  and  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  yet  whose  subsequent  experience 
in  the  religious  world,  by  the  general  denial  of  this 
Doctrine  of  Correspondence,  would  have  forced  him 
back  into  Deism,  had  not  his  own  religious  convic- 
tions triumphed  over  the  antagonism. 

Next  we  have  the  efforts  of  an  eminent  divine  to 
establish  the  same  principle  of  relation  between  the 
works  of  God  and  the  Word  of  God ;  but  the  oppo- 

♦  Idid,  See  his  works;  vol.  iv.,  p.  272.  Preface  to  a  Discourte, 
etc. 
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sition  he  also  encounters  both  from  the  Church  and 
tbe  world  is  such,  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  as  cautious 
&Dd  reserved  upon  the  subject  as  if  he  were  in  the 
midst  of  open  enemies. 

And  now  what  has  happened  in  the  present  day  ? 
A  distinguished  divine,  whose  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
retom  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem  is  the  result  of  the 
Kteral  interpretation  to  the  exclusion  of  the  spiritual, 
thus  writes : — 

"  The  prevalence  of  the  spiritual  interpretation  will  make 
prophecy  the  scorn  of  the  Jew  and  the  iniidel,  and  harden 
them  in  their  unbelief.  A  principle  therefore  which  under- 
niiDes  the  foundations  of  our  faith  and  hope,  which  gives  the 
lie  to  the  Divine  promises,  and  represents  God  as  an  equivo- 
cator,  must  surely  be  rejected  as  false." 

One  meaning  only,  and  that  one  the  literal,  is  there- 
fore adopted ;  and  this  distinguished  literalist  is  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  champions  in  the  Aids  to  Faith 
against  the  Sceptics,  of  whom  we  are  informed,  "that 
Scripture  has  one  meaning,  and  one  meaning  only,  is 
seen  to  be  and  felt  to  be  one  of  the  keys  of  their 
position;'^  literalism  thus  eflFecting  an  arrangement 
between  two  opposite  parties,  the  one  thus  retaining 
the  doctrine  of  the  literal  return  of  the  Jews  to 
Jerasalem,  the  other  retaining  undisturbed  in  their 
lands  the  key  to  their  own  position. 

But  it  has  been  objected  by  the  literalist,  that 
allegorical  interpretations  can  never  be  relied  on  for 
the  establishment  of  any  Christian  doctrine  or  pre- 
cept :  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  an  occult  sense  to 
establish  any  position  of  importance,  especially  any 
articles  of  faith  :  that  as  history  implies  literal  facts, 
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80  doctrine  implies  literal  truth ;  and  that  allegorical 
interpretation  nndermines  both.  This  is  the  second 
principal  objection  to  the  Science  of  Correspondence 
which  we  proceed  to  consider. 

Here  then  arises  the  question.  What  is  the  relation 
of  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  Creeds  of  the 
Church?  The  Creeds  are  professedly  drawn  fiom 
Scripture :  they  contain  the  doctrines  of  the  Chuxdi : 
by  what  method  of  interpretation  are  those  doctrines 
professedly  estabUshed,  the  literal  or  the  spiritual  ? 
Undoubtedly  the  literal.  It  is,  therefore,  a  maxim 
of  the  Catholic  Church  that  doctrine  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word,  and  that  it 
should  serve  as  a  guide  in  searching  for  the  spiritual 
sense. 

The  Gnostics,  we  are  told,  were  guilty  of  violat- 
ing this  rule,  and  invented  a  spurious  allegorical 
system,  of  which  they  availed  themselves  in  order  to 
elicit  from  Scripture  their  own  doctrinal  figments^ 
Let  us  compare  this  method  of  the  Gnostics  with 
that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Swedenborg:  the 
reason  for  which  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  his  Notes  on  the 
Parables,  the  case  is  thus  stated  by  Tertullian : — 

"  The*  whole  scheme  of  the  Gnostics,  as  he  observes,  was 
a  great  floating  cloud  palace,  the  figment  of  their  own  brain, 
with  no  counterpart  in  the  actual  world  of  realities.  They 
could  therefore  shape  or  mould  it  as  they  would ;  and  thus 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  forcing  the  parables  to  be  on  their 
side.  For  they  really  modified  their  scheme,  shaping  their 
doctrwe  according  to  the  leadings  and  suggestions  of  these, 
*  Nottt  on  the  Parable*,  p.  43. 
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tin  tbey  brought  the  two  into  apparent  agreement  with  one 
mother.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder  them  here;  their 
Cn$d  waa  not  a  fixed  body  of  Divine  truth,  to  which  they 
ooold  neither  add  nor  take  away,  which  was  given  them  from 
ibofe,  and  in  which  they  ooold  only  acquiesce :  but  it  was 
in  invention  of  their  own,  and  they  could  shape,  fashion, 
tad  alter  it  as  they  pleased,  and  as  best  suited  their  purposes. 
We,  as  Tertullian  often  says,  are  kept  within  limits  in  the 
exposition  of  the  parables,  accepting,  as  we  do,  the  other 
Scriptures  as  the  rule  to  us  of  truth,  as  the  rule  therefore  of 
their  interpretation.  It  is  otherwise  with  these  heretics; 
their  dodrine  is  their  own ;  they  can  first  dexterously  adapt 
it  to  the  Parables,  and  then  bring  forward  this  adaptation  as 
I  testimony  of  its  truth." 

The  Dean  had  previously  remarked^  that — 

"  The*  whole  scheme  of  the  Gnostics  was  one,  which, 
however  it  may  have  been  a  result  of  the  Gospel,  inasmuch 
as  that  set  the  religious  speculation  of  the  world  vigorously 
astir,  was  yet  of  independent  growth ;  and  tbey  only  came 
to  the  Scripture  to  find  a  varnish,  an  outer  Christian  colour- 
ing, for  a  system  essentially  anti-Christian ;  tbey  came  not 
to  learn  its  language,  but  to  see  if  they  could  not  compel  it 
to  speak  theirs ;  with  no  desire  to  draw  out  of  Scripture  its 
meaning,  bnt  only  to  thrust  into  Scripture  their  own.  When 
they  fell  thus  to  picking  and  choosing  from  it  what  they 
might  best  turn  to  their  ends,  the  parables  naturally  invited 
them  almost  more  than  any  other  portions  of  Scripture ;  for 
it  was  plain  that  they  must  abandon  the  liieral  portions  of 
Scripture ;  they  could  find  no  color  for  their  scheme  in  them ; 
their  only  refuge  was  in  the  figuratit>e^  in  those  which  might 
receive  more  interpretations  than  one;  such  perhaps  they 
might  bend   to  their  purposes.  .  .  .  Against  these  Gnostics 

Ibid,,  p.  41. 
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Irensus  lays  down  that  Canon,  namely,  that  the  parables 
cannot  be  in  any  sense  the  primary,  nor  yet  the  exclusive, 
foundations  of  any  doctrine,  but  must  be  themselves  inter- 
preted according  to  the  analogy  of  faith;  since,  if  every 
subtle  solution  of  one  of  these  might  raise  itself  at  once  to 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  a  Christian  doctrine,  the  rule  of 
faith  would  be  nowhere.  So  to  build,  as  he  shews,  would 
be  to  build,  not  on  the  rock,  but  on  the  sand." 

Accordingly  Dean  Trench  observes  :* — 

'*  The  parables  may  not  be  made  first  sources  and  seats  of 
doctrine.  Doctrines  otherwise  and  already  established  may 
be  illustrated,  or  indeed  further  confirmed  by  them ;  but  U  is 
not  allowable  to  constitute  doctrine  Jirst  by  their  aid.  They 
may  be  the  outer  ornamental  fringe,  but  not  the  main  texture, 
of  the  proof.  For  from  the  literal  to  the  figurative,  from  the 
clearer  to  the  more  obscure,  has  been  ever  i*ecognized  as  the 
order  of  Scripture  interpretation." 

It  appears  then  that  the  Gnostics  had  recourse  to 
the  allegorical  sense  of  parables,  in  order  thence  to 
deduce  their  doctrine ;  and  the  Catholic  writers  deter- 
mined, in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  that  before 
resorting  to  the  allegorical  sense  doctrines  were  to 
be  established,  and  to  be  drawn  from  the  literal  sense 
of  the  Word.  How  then  could  any  author  more 
effectually  oppose  the  Gnostics,  and  more  •  closely 
coincide  in  this  respect  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
than  Swedenborg  in  the  following  remarks  ?t — 

"They  who  read  the  Word  without  doctrine,  or 
who  do  not  form  to  themselves  doctrine  from  the 

*  Ibid,,  p.  39. 

t  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jertualem  concerning  the  Sacred  Ser^ture, 
art.  53,  52«  54. 
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Word,  are  in  the  dark  concerning  every  truth ;  their 
minds  must  be  wavering  and  unsettled,  prone  to 
errors,  and  easily  betrayed  into  heresies.  Doctrine  is 
the  only  light  which  can  guide  them  in  their  en- 
quiries. 

"Doctrine  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  literal 
iense  of  the  Word,  and  to  be  confirmed  thereby. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  Lord  is  present  in 
that  sense ;  enlightening  and  teaching  man  the  truths 
of  the  Church ;  for  all  the  Lord^s  operations  are  per- 
formed in  fulness,  and  the  Word  in  its  literal  sense 
is  in  its  fulness :  this  is  the  true  ground  why  doctrine 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  literal  sense,"  Accord- 
ingly he  further  says, — 

"  The  experience  of  all  the  Christian  world  proves 
that  the  Word  is  seen  from,  and  explained  according 
to  doctrine.  All  of  the  Reformed  Church  see  and 
explain  the  Word  from  and  according  to  their  own 
doctrine:  in  like  manner  the  Papists  from  and  ac- 
cording to  theirs ;  nay,  the  Jews  from  and  according 
to  theirs.  Consequently  falsities  arise  from  false 
doctrine,  and  truths  from  that  which  is  true.  Hence 
it  appears  that  true  doctrine  is  like  a  candle  in  the 
dark,  and  like  a  directing  post  on  the  road.  But 
doctrine  is  not  only  to  be  drawn  from  the  literal  sense 
of  the  Word,  but  it  is  also  to  be  confirmed  by  that 
sense ;  for  if  it  be  not  confirmed  by  it,  the  truth  of 
doctrine  appears  as  if  the  intellect  of  man  only,  and 
not  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  the  Lord,  were  contained 
in  it  j  and  thus  doctrine  would  be  like  a  house  in  the 
ttir,  and  not  upon  the  earth,  and  therefore  without 
foundation. ^^ 
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We  thus  see  that  the  rule  which  is  here  laid  down 
for  first  deducing  doctrine  from  the  literal  sense  of 
the  Word^  and  then  employing  it  as  a  guide  to  the 
spiritual  sense^  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  whose  example  therefore  Swedenborg 
appeals  in  words  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament. 
How  then  is  it  that  Dean  Trench  has  fallen  into  the 
error  of  imputing  to  Swedenborg^  in  this  respect^  the 
method  of  the  Gnostics  ?*  For  when  the  Dean  says 
that  they  abandoned  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture^ and  resorted  to  the  all^orical^  "  with  no  desire  to 
draw  out  of  Scripture  its  meanings  but  to  thrust  into 
Scripture  their  own/'  and  this^  as  Irenseus  states^  only 
ut  figmentum  illorum  non  sine  teste  esse  videatur,  he 
adds^  "  All  this  very  nearly  repeats  itself  in  Sweden- 
borg, in  whom  indeed  there  are  many  resemblances 
to  the  Gnostics  of  old,  especially  the  distinctive  one 
of  a  division  of  the  Church  into  spiritual  and  carnal 
members/*t     Surely,  if  reading  an  author's  writings 

*  Notei  on  the  Parablei,  p.  41. 

t  Where  a  statement  of  this  kind  is  made,  either  a  quotation  or  a 
reference  onght  to  have  been  given ;  but  there  is  neither,  nor  indeed 
is  any  snch  division  of  the  members  of  the  Church  to  be  found  in  Swe- 
denborg's  writings.  His  only  doctrine  upon  this  subject  oocon  in  T%» 
True  Chruiian  Religion,  ch.  iz.,  On  Repentance ;  ch.  z.,  On  Regener^ 
tion;  also  in  his  Doctrine  of  Life,  sec.  9 ;  where  it  may  be  teen,  that 
the  natural  or  carnal  man  is  no  member  of  the  Church,  except  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  he  might  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
indeed  not  even  in  that,  as  he  is  not  considered  to  be  regenerate.  At  a 
sample  of  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  resemblances  to  GnostieB, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  Bishop  Marsh  says  of  Irensus,  **  He  justiy 
objects  to  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Gnostics,  though  hit 
own  interpretations  are  sometimes  as  fendful  as  those  of  hit  oppo- 
nenU."— Xec/nre  11,  p.  467. 
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with  no  desire  to  draw  out  of  them  their  meaning, 
but  to  infuse  into  them  one's  own ;  in  other  words^  if 
making  an  author  say  what  he  does  not  say^  has  a 
semblance  of  Onosticism^  we  ask  with  all  possible 
deference^  who  it  is  that  is  so  doing  in  the  present 
case;  especially  considering  what  had  been  said  in 
tke  advertisement  to  the  Notes  to  the  Parables — 

'*  Where  my  quotations  have  been  made  at  second-band, 
I  kave  very  frequently  noted  the  channel  through  which  I 
derived  them,  and,  if  possible,  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the 
pusage,  quoted  or  referred  to ;  as  one  soon  learns  how  often 
men,  without  meaning  to  be  untrue,  will  yet  lay  greater 
weight  on  a  passage  than  it  will  justly  bear,  or  will  give  a 
maimed  or  partial  account  of  their  author's  meaning." 

There  is,  however,  a  further  statement  by  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  in  regard  to  Swedenborg's  interpre- 
tations^ which,  I  respectfully  acknowledge,  deserves 
very  serions  attention ;  and  as  it  will  lead  us  into  a 
Ksrching  investigation  into  the  connection  between 
tke  literal  and  spiritual  senses,  we  proceed  to  consider 
it  under  the  head  of  the  Third  objection,  according 
to  which  no  real  connection  can  ever  be  established 
between  the  literal  and  spiritual  senses.  The  objec- 
tbn  is  thus  stated  by  Bishop  Marsh  :* — 

. . .  '*  If  we  endeavor  to  find  an  allegorical  sense  either  in 
history  or  in  prophecy,  we  endeavor  to  find  a  sense  with 
which  the  literal  sense  is  whoUtf  unconnected.  The  sense 
therefore  will  be  supplied  by  mere  imagination :  and  not  only 
will  diflferent  interpreters  invent  different  senses,  but  even  the 
lame  interpreter  may  invent  as  many  as  he  pleases. 

*  Leetwrti  on  the  CriticUm  and  InterpretatUm  qf  the  Bible, 
p.  455,  446. 
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"  In  the  interpretation  of  a  prophecy  to  which  a  double 
meaning  is  ascribed,  we  have  no  clue  whatever  which  can 
lead  us  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  sense.  The  primary 
sense  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  prophecy.  But  the 
secondary  sense  is  suggested  neither  by  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy, nor  by  the  things  which  those  words  signify.  It  is  a 
hidden,  a  remote  sense ;  indeed  so  hidden,  and  so  remote  from 
the  literal  sense,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  unknown 
even  to  the  prophet  who  committed  the  prophecy  to  writing." 

The  consequence  is^  that  Bishop  Marsh  confines  a 
spiritual  sense  to  those  particular  instances  which  are 
specified  in  the  Bible.  Even  in  these  cases^  however^ 
he  requires  us  to  receive  the  spiritual  sense^  not  be- 
cause there  is  any  perceptible  connection  between  the 
literal  and  the  spiritual^  but  solely  on  the  ground  of 
divine  authority.  Accordingly,  where,  it  is  said,  there 
is  no  divine  authority,  the  literal  sense  is  regarded  as 
everywhere  without  any  spiritual  sense ;  and  wherever 
any  spiritual  sense  is  given  by  an  interpreter,  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  affirmed  to 
be,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  altogether 
independent  of  and  disconnected  from  the  letter. 

The  same  doctrine  is  maintained  by  Professor 
Stuart  in  his  Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy, 
and  by  the  advocates  of  literalism  in  general ;  indeed, 
to  a  certain  extent,  even  by  the  very  advocates  them- 
selves of  spiritual  interpretation : — 

'•I  am  proring,"  says  Mr.  Burgon,*  "  that  Scripture  itself, 
literally  understood,  compels  us  to  believe  that  under  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  (which  of  course  is  to  be  interpreted  liter- 
ally), there  lies  a  deeper,  and  sometimes  a  far  less  obvious 

*  Intpiration  and  Interpretation^  Sennoiit,  p.  161. 
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meaning;  occasionally  a  meaning  so  improbable,  (as  men 
account  improbability),  that,  but  for  the  iinger  of  God  point- 
ing it  out,  we  could  never  by  possibility  have  discerned  it ; 
80  extraordinary,  that  when  it  is  shewn  us,  it  needs  an  eifort 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  mind  to  embrace  it  fully." 

Mr.  Burgon,  therefore,  agrees  with  Bishop  Marsh, 
that  occasionally  at  least  the  spiritual  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage is  so  improbable,  (as  men  account  improbability), 
that  it  seems  wholly  independent  of,  and  altogether 
disconnected  from,  the  literal  sense;  and  Bishop 
Marsh  further  acknowledges  this  to  be  the  case  gene- 
rally with  those  spiritual  interpretations  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Scripture  itself:  hence  the  necessity  of 
divine  authority. 

"  When,"*  says  he,  *'  we  interpret  a  prophecy  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  besides  its  literal  meaning  is  supposed  to 
contain  a  mystical  meaning,  or  in  other  words,  a  prophecy 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  both  a  primary  and  a  secondary 
lense,  the  grand  difBculty  is  to  ascertain  what  that  secondary 
KDse  really  is.  We  are  not  in  want  of  a  clue  to  determine 
oor  choice  between  two  senses  already  known ;  but  we  want 
a  due  which  shall  lead  us  from  the  knowledge  of  one  sense 
to  the  discovery  of  the  other.** 

la,  however,  the  clue  to  be  found  ? 

"  Inf  every  allegory  there  is,  and  must  be,  a  clue  which 
leads  from  one  sense  to  the  other.  But  in  the  interpretation 
^9i  prophecy  to  which  a  double  meaning  is  ascribed,  we  have 
•0  due  whatever  which  can  lead  us  from  the  primary  to  the 
•^ndaiy  sense." 

And  as  he  treats  Scripture  history  in  the  same 

*  Leeturef  an  the  Criticitm  and  Interpretation  of  the  BiblCf  Lect. 
«•.  p.  440.  t  Ibid.,  p.  446. 
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manner^*  so  he  maintains  that  there  is  no  system 
whatever  by  which  we  can  either  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  secondary  senses^  or  by  which^  on  the  sap- 
position  of  their  existence^  we  can  discover  their  real 
meaning.  We  must  be  contented  therefore  to  resolve 
the  question  of  secondary  senses  into  a  question  of 
authority — yes — authority  alone.  The  application  of 
the  sign  to  the  thing  signified  does  not  depend^  he 
says^  upon  any  principle  of  moral  fitness.  It  depends 
on  the  authority  itself.  "  And  since  this  authority 
is  in  Scripture  confined  to  individual  cases,  the  doC' 
trine  of  secondary  senses  is  reducible  to  no  system" 

Well,  then,  the  "spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  is 
one  altogether  disconnected  from  the  literal  sense '" 
for — 

"  If,"  says  Bishop  Marsh, f  "  we  endeavor  to  find  an  alle- 
gorical sense  either  in  history  or  prophecy,  we  endeavor  to  find 
a  sense  with  which  the  literal  sense  is  wJiolly  unamnectei, 
.  .  .  For  since  the  secondary  sense  of  a  passage  is  a  sense 
which  the  words  do  not  convey  of  themselves,  it  is  manifest 
that,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  trust  in  our  own  interpretatioo, 
we  shall  interpret  without  rule  or  guide.  Though  no  passage 
can  have  more  than  one  grammatical  meaning,  yet  as  soon  as 
we  begin  to  indulge  ourselves  in  the  invention  of  mysUeal 
meanings,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  we  shall  stop.  Wc 
shall  come  at  length  to  that  wantonness  of  interpretation 
which  is  displayed  by  most  of  the  Jewish  Commentators,  and 
by  many  among  the  Christian  Fathers.'* 

— "In  grammatical  interpretation,  which  is  an  interpretation 
of  words,  there  are  certain  rules  of  interpretation  from  which 
we  cannot  depart.     But  allegorical  interpretation,  which  is 


*  Ibid.,  pp.  452—454. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  455,  454,  363. 
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in  interpietatioa  of  things,  is  subjected  to  neither  rule  nor 
UmU,'* 

Hence^  according  to  Bishop  Marshy  the  necessity 
of  literal  Interpretation  as  introduced  at  the  Reforma- 
tion^ and  from  that  time  continued  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  present — nay,  not  only  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  out  of  it.  Accordingly,  a  recent 
author  of  some  eminence,  following  the  illustrious 
examples  which  have  been  set  before  him,  equally 
with  Bishop  Marsh  contends  for  a  single  sense  :* — 

"I  conceive  the  term  double  sense  to  be  ill  chosen,  and 
liable  to  be  misunderstood ;  and  that  another  expression  cur- 
rent in  some  circles,  a  literal  and  a  spiritual  sense,  is  still 
more  improper  and  pernicious." 

"  Whenf  I  reflect  upon  the  difficulties,  using  the  mildest 
term,  which  arise  from  an  endeavor  to  convert  passages  con- 
taining matter  merely  genealogical,  topographical,  numerical, 
dvil,  military,  fragments  of  antiquity  domestic  or  national, 
presenting  no  character  whatever  of  religious  matter, — into  a 
nk  of  faith  and  manners, — I  feel  it  impossible  to  accept  the 
conclusion ;  I  can  find  no  end  to  my  anxiety,  no  rest  for  my 
^th,  no  satisfaction  for  my  understanding,  till  I  embrace 
tbe  sentiment  that  the  qualities  of  Sanctity  and  Inspiration 
belong  only  to  the  religious  and  theological  element  which  is 
^used  through  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that,  where  this 
clement  is  absent,  where  there  is  nothing  adapted  to  commu- 
nicate *  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  or  instruction  in  righte- 
OQsness,'  nothing  fitted  to  'make  the  man  of  God  perfect, 
ftoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work,' — there  we  are 
^  caUed  to  acknowledge  any  Inspiration,  nor  warranted  to 

*  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Discourses  on  subjects  connected  with  Prophecy ^ 
p.  51. 
t  IMd.,  Scr^ture  Testimonies  to  the  Messiah,  voL  i.,  p.  54.  Notes. 
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assume  ii.  Thus  I  regard  as  inspired  Scripture,  all  thai  refers^ 
to  holy  thingSy  all  that  can  bear  the  character  of  *  Oracles  of 
God ;'  and  admit  the  rest  as  appendages,  of  the  nature  of 
private  memoirs,  or  public  records,  useful  to  the  antiquary 
and  the  philologist,  but  which  belong  not  to  the  rule  of  faith, 
or  the  directory  of  practice.  To  this  extent,  and  to  this 
only,  can  I  regard  the  sanction  of  the  New  Testament  as 
given  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Old." 

This  18  speaking  out !  The  author  tells  us  plainly, 
that  a  great,  if  not  the  greater^  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  not  itispired.  Other  divines,  who  maintain 
the  same  principles,  are  not  so  candid :  they  are  afraid 
to  tell  us  boldly,  and  lead  us  only  to  infer,  that  many 
Scriptures  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  in- 
spired, are  only  "genealogies,  official  lists,  family 
traditions,  public  records  or  popular  poetry,'*  having 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  religion,  or  with  what  is 
properly  called  the  Word  of  God. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  Theoloffico- Political 
Treatise*  of  Spinoza  will  know,  that  the  foregoing 
account  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  which 
Spinoza  advocates ;  both  of  them  confining  the  Word 
of  God  to  that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  reli- 
gious life,  and  excluding  from  Inspiration  those  parts 
of  Scripture,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  method  of 
interpretation  employed,  are  regarded  as  having  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Into  the  same  method  of  Inter- 
pretation has  insensibly  fallen  the  greater  part  of  the 
Church  !  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  "  Here  we  do 
NOT  find  ourselves  in  undisguised  conflict  with  the 
sceptical  writers  of  our  own  time.     That  Scripture 

*  See  his  Works,  vol.  iii.,  chap.  xii. 
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has  one  meanings  and  one  meaning  only^  is  their 
fiiQdamental  axiom  :  it  is  seen  to  be^  and  felt  to  be^ 
one  of  the  keys  of  their  position/' 

It  is  obvious  then  from  the  foregoing  remarks^  that 
m  these  eases  the  literal  sense  is  regarded  as  so  en- 
tirely disconnected  from  any  spiritual  sense^  that  the 
spiritoal  sense  is  not  even  presumed  to  exist ;  and  that 
all  distinction  between  the  literal  and  spiritual  senses 
must  be  abolished  as  ^^  improper  and  pernicious'' 

Thus  has  the  literalism  of  the  Reformation  worked 
itself  out  into  an  open  denial  of  the  Inspiration  of 
an  indefinite  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  Spiritual 
interpretation^  even  of  an  elementary  kind^  is  set  at 
defiance  as  "  an  outrage  upon  common  sense  -,"  and 
Scepticism  exclaims,*  ^'  When  interpreters  will  heal 
the  sick,  and  raise  the  dead,  and  cast  out  devils,  we 
will  begin  to  bow  submissively  to  their  alleged  au- 
thority for  making  out  a  second  or  occult  sense.  Until 
that  time  has  arrived,  I  would  hope  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  withhold  our  assent  from  their  decisions, 
provided  we  find  them  not  well  supported." — What 
will  they  consider  to  be  well  supported  ?  We  offer 
to  them  the  Divine  Law  of  Correspondence.  They 
reject  Correspondence,  substitute  metaphor,  and  de- 
mand miracles.  But  suppose  the  miracles  were 
wrought,  would  miracles  open  their  eyes?  One 
might  heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the 
dead,  and  prove  the  existence  of,  what  they  call,  the 
occult  sense ;  but  the  sense  would  remain  to  them  as 
occult  as  ever,  nor  would  the  opening  of  the  bodily 

*  Professor  Stuart's  Hmi$  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy; 
p.  20. 
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eyes  of  one  person  be  the  opening  of  the  spiritaal  eyes 
of  another.  Might  not  the  contrary  effect  be  pro- 
duced ? — "  For  judgment  am  I  come  into  the  world, 
that  they  which  see  not  might  see,  and  that  they  which 
see  might  be  made  blind  *^ 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  interpretations  of  Swe- 
denborg  in  their  antagonism  to  the  views  here  pre- 
sented ;  and  this  we  shall  best  do  by  first  stating  the 
objection  which  is  urged  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
in  his  Notes  to  the  Parables  ;* — 

"  One,  estimatiog  (Swedenborg's)  system  of  Scripture  inter- 
pretation, thus  speaks :  '  His  spiritual  sense  of  Seripture  is 
one  altogether  disconnected  from  the  literal  sense,  is  rather 
a  sense  before  the  sense ;  not  a  sense  to  which  one  mounts 
up  from  the  steps  of  that  which  is  below,  but  in  which  one 
must,  as  by  a  miracle,  be  planted ;  for  it  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of,  and  disconnected  from,  the  accidental!  externum 
superadditum  of  the  literal  sense." 

This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  common  objection  of 
the  literalist  to  any  spiritual  sense  whatever. .  It  is 
the  very  diflBculty  which  Bishop  Marsh  urges  in  re- 
gard to  the  spiritual  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and 
therefore  which  require  to  be  supported  by  divine 
authority :  it  is  likewise  one  of  the  characteristics, 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  Mr.  Burgon  admits,  of  genuine 
spiritual  interpretation.  It  is  not  therefore  at  all  pe- 
culiar to  the  interpretations  of  Swedenborg.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  loss  of  the  Science  of  Correspondence;  we  now 
proceed  further  to  shew,  that  it  arises  also  from  the 
reader's  own  state  of  mind,  and  from  his  being  an 

*  p.  41.  t  See  Appendix  to  our  Third  Tract. 
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entire  stranger  to  the  subject  matter  of  which  the 
internal  sense  principally  treats. 

I  propose^  therefore^  to  speak^  first  of  all^  of  that 
mental  condition  in  virtue  of  which  the  spiritual  sense 
appears  to  be  occasionally  remote  irom  the  letter. 

In  his  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  it  is 
remarked  by  Bupertus,  when  speaking  of  the  Jews^ 
that  ''The*  synagogue  of  that  people  who  were  bom 
after  the  flesh,  saw  not  by  any  means  the  face  of  the 
Lord,  but  only  His  back  parts ;  because  they  saw  not 
the  interior  things  of  the  holy  Law,  where  His  face, 
t.  e.j  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  refulgent :  when  the 
face  of  Moses  shone,  they  could  in  no  wise  endure  it, 
because  they  beheld  only  the  outward  letter,  for  they 
were  as  the  animal  (or  natural)  man,  who  perceiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.*' 

Here  the  outward  and  natural  sense  in  relation  to 
the  spiritual,  is  regarded  as  the  hinder  part  or  as 
behind;  and  the  spiritual  sense  in  relation  to  the 
natural,  as  the  face  or  before;  the  spiritual  sense 
therefore  in  relation  to  the  natural  is  a  sense  before 
the  sense ;  and,  therefore,  when  an  individual  objects 
to  Swedenborg's  interpretations  as  being  a  sense 
before  the  sense,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
he  is  objecting  to  them  for  being  precisely  where  and 
what  they  ought  to  be.  Surely  if  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  are  so  above  reason  that 
diey  transcend  our  faculties,  why  may  we  not  suppose 
that  there  are  spiritual  truths,  which,  as  being  above 
OS,  may  seem  to  be  a  sense  before  the  sense  ?  Every 
good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  from  above,  and  until 
*  See  hif  Worts,  toL  i.,  p.  87*  Chap.  xxvi. ;  GennU  xvi.  13. 
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received  into  our  minds^  remains  above.  Divine 
Wisdom,  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty^ 
exists  in  heaven  separately  from  the  letter  in  which 
it  is  embodied  upon  earth;  but  if  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  be  within  us,  the  truths  which  had  been  tax 
above  us,  descending  into  the  natural  mind,  descend 
also  into  the  natural  or  literal  sense.  But  so  long  as 
the  natural  man  is  separate  from  the  spiritual,  so 
long  will  the  natural  sense  appear  to  him  to  be 
separate  from  the  spiritual.  There  will  seem  to  be 
no  connection  between  the  two  externally,  because 
there  is  none  between  them  internally. 

The  objection,  therefore,  which  has  been  ui^ed  in 
the  Notes  to  the  Parables  is  precisely  that  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  in  the  present  age,  and 
only  indicates  its  religious  position.  For  why  should 
we  think  it  so  strange  a  thing,  that  the  spiritual  sense 
of  Scripture  should  seem  to  be  a  sense  before  the 
sense,  in  an  age  which  is  so  very  far  behind  the 
sense?  for  of  course  to  those  who  remain  behind, 
any  knowledge  in  advance  of  them  must  incur  the 
charge  of  being  before.  Indeed  the  objection  iUus- 
trates  a  spiritual  state  which  is  pointed  out  in  the 
Word  of  God  itself,  and  is  thus  described  by  Sweden- 
borg  :* — 

"  And  they  looked  after  Moses  until  he  entered  into 
the  tent, — That  hereby  is  signified  that  they  see  the 
external  of  the  Word,  of  the  Church,  and  of  worship, 
but  that  it  vanishes  from  their  apprehension:  this 
appears  (1)  from  the  signification  of  looking  after 
Moses,  as  denoting  to  see  the  external  of  the  Word : 

*  Arcana  Calettiay  art.  10,550 :  Exodtit,  chap,  xxziii.  8. 
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for  by  Moses  is  signified  the  Word,  and  by  looking 
t^ter  him  is  signified  to  see  its  external :  for  what  is 
hefore  signifies  what  is  within,  and  what  is  after  or 
behind  signifies  what  is  toithout.  Hence  to  see  the 
hack  parts  of  Jehovah^  and  not  the  faces,  is  to  see 
what  is  external  and  not  what  is  internal:  (2)  it 
appears  also  from  the  signification  of  until  he  entered 
into  the  tent,  as  denoting  that  the  Word  vanishes 
from  their  apprehension ;  for  when  Moses  (who  repre- 
sents the  Word)  entered  into  the  tent  (that  is,  into 
the  internal  sanctity  of  the  Word),  he  was  no  longer 
aeen/^ 

The  Word  as  to  its  internal  sense  and  sanctity  was 
unperceived.  We  see  then  why,  in  the  very  Scriptures 
themselves,  the  internal  or  spiritual  sense  is  repre- 
sented as  before,  the  external  or  literal  sense  as  behind. 
The  Jews  were  in  the  literal  or  external  sense,  and 
therefore  relatively  to  them  the  spiritual  or  internal 
sense  was  before  the  sense  in  which  they  were,  and 
apparently  independent  of  it ;  a  sense  to  which  they 
cottld  not  mount  up  from  below,  because  it  seemed  to 
them  altogether  disconnected  from  the  external  state 
iu  which  they  were ;  a  sense,  in  fine,  to  which  they 
could  not  be  elevated  even  by  the  raising  of  the  dead. 
Any  true  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture  would 
therefore  be  to  them  necessarily  a  sense  before  the 
•ease,  because  it  is  a  sense  within  the  sense ;  they 
themselves  being  content  to  remain  behind  in  the 
literal  sense.  Hence  it  is  that  they  saw  then,  and  see 
iK)w,  only  the  figure  and  the  type,  represented  to 
Moses  as  the  dark  or  hinder  parts  of  Jehovah ;  being 
utterly  unable  to  look  forward  to  the  brighter  parts 

c3 
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which  were  before. — "The*  bright  side  of  the 
glorious  light/'  says  the  Family  Bibk,  ''where  it 
shone  with  its  full  unvailed  lustre,  is  called  the  fore 
part  or  face ;  and  the  dark  side,  where  there  was  a 
lower  degree  of  brightness,  is  called  its  back  parf 
Thus  the  proclamation  of  the  name,  ''  The  Lord  God, 
rnerc^  and  gracious^  Umg'S^ffering,  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  trtUh/'  as  formingf  the  inmost  sense, 
or  bright  side  of  the  Word,  was  a  sense  before  the 
sense;  for  in  the  Word  there  is  truth  btfore  and 
truth  behind;  even  as  the  Cherubim,  representing  the 
Word,  were  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind;  the  eyes 
before  looking  into  the  sense  before  the  sense,  the 
eyes  behind,  into  the  sense  behind  the  sense.  ''  Eyes 
before  them,''  says  a  Commejitator,:^  ''to  look  to 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  deep  things  in  it,  which 
continually  lies  before  them,  and  to  the  things  that 
are  yet  to  come  relating  to  the  kingdom  and  Church 
of  Christ ;  and  behind  them,  to  observe  how  all  sacri- 
fices and  types,  predictions  and  promises,  have  had 
their  accomplishment  in  Christ/' 

So  a  Commentator  on  Gregory  the  Great  ;§  In 
the  four  animals  "the  eyes  are  before  and  behind; 
before,  in  order  that  we  may  examine  our  internal 
states  and  minutely  consider  them ;  behind,  in  order 
that  with  profound  attention  we  may  examine  our 
external  states ;  so  as  to  avoid  what  is  injurious, 
embrace  what  is  useful,  and  thus  shew  ourselves  to 
have  eyes  within  and  without."    Thus,  in  the  case  of 

*  Family  Bibk^  Exodus,  chap,  xxxiii.  23. 

t  See  Poole's  Synopsis  on  Rev.  iv.  %  Dr.  Gill  m  Joe, 

§  Da  SyWeira  on  the  JpoealypsSf  chap,  it.^  p.  322. 
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the  Chembim,  the  brighter  parts  of  the  Word  which 
are  before^  are  seen  by  the  eyes  which  are  before  or 
within ;  the  darker  and  more  external,  by  the  eyes 
which  are  behind  or  without ;  representing  the  corre- 
sponding perceptive  states  of  the  human  mind. 

The  present  age,  however,  has  just  reversed  the 
case :  the  brighter  parts  of  the  Word  which  are  before, 
are  regarded  as  the  darker;  and  the  darker  parts 
which  are  behind,  are  regarded  as  the  brighter,  nay, 
by  some,  as  those  alone  from  which  we  receive  light. 
It  is  the  literal  sense  alone  that  is  to  them  intelligible ; 
what  is  not  intelligible,  they  say,  is  not  a  revelation : 
and  as  the  spiritual  sense  is  unintelligible,  it  forms 
no  part  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Word  of  God.  And  therefore  the  retreat 
of  Moses  into  a  dark  cave,  from  which  he  might 
behold  the  passing  by  of  Jehovah  (a  locality  which 
was  designed  to  represent  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  blinded  Jews),  is  aptly  appropriated  by 
some  Christians,  in  the  present  day,  to  denote  their 
own  spiritual  condition. 

But  is  there  no  other  cause  for  the  apparent  want 
of  connection  between  the  literal  and  spiritual  sense? 
Yes;  there  is  that  which  arises  from  the  very  subject 
^tter  of  the  spiritual  sense :  for  in  seeking  for  this 
sense  the  light  of  true  doctrine  must  be  our  guide. 

Now^  there  is  one  doctrine  which  may  be  said  to 
be  in  modem  times  almost  peculiar  to  Swedenborg ; 
I  mean  that  of  the  Divine  Humanity  of  the  Lord. 

Accordingly,  the  highest  or  inmost  sense  of  the 
Written  Word  (call  it  if  you  will  "  the  sense  before  the 
sense'')  treats  of  the  process  by  which  the  Humanity 
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was  80  united  with  Divinity  as  to  be  made  Divine : 
a  union  which  was  the  first  principle  of  the  union  of 
the  Divine  and  human  elements  in  the  Word  of  God, 
or,  in  other  terms,  of  the  connection  between  the 
literal  and  spiritual  senses  of  Scripture.  Deny  this 
doctrine,  or  ignore  it,  and  then  read  the  account  of 
the  process  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  with  the 
Human,  and  of  the  regeneration  of  man  as  founded 
upon  it,  and  the  whole  must  be  regarded  as  a  device 
— w/  figmentum  illorum  non  sine  teste  esse  videatur. 
For,  is  not  the  holy  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Humanity  treated  by  modern  theology  as  a  figment ; 
and  instead  of  it  another  doctrine  substituted,  viz., 
that  in  the  person  of  Christ  the  Divine  is  Divine,  and 
the  human  is  human ;  that  some  things  He  did 
according  to  His  Divine  nature,  and  some  according 
to  His  human ;  but  that  the  Divine  and  human  na- 
tures are  really  altogether  disconnected,  altogether 
independent  of  each  other ;  they  are  two,  of  which 
the  one  is  Divine,  the  other  human ;  they  are  not  one, 
Divine-Human:  'the  human  nature  being  only  the 
externum  superadditum  of  the  Divine  V  In  the  ob- 
jection above  stated,  then,  substitute  the  human  nature 
of  our  Lord  for  the  literal  sense,  and  the  Divine 
nature  for  the  spiritual  sense,  and  we  have  an  exact 
description  of  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Humanity  to  the  theology  of  the  present 
day.  It  really  does  stand  before,  and  above,  and 
aloof  from,  all  the  doctrines  which  are  now  popu- 
larly taught — nay,  above  all  modern  interpretations, 
as  "a  sense  before  the  sense;"  and  the  history 
of  controversy  shews  that  nine-tenths  of  the  opposi- 
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tion  to  Swedenborg's  interpretations  arise  from  this 
source. 

We  have  said  that  the  union  of  the  Divine  and 
human  natures  of  our  Lord  is  a  marriage  union ;  and 
the  Catholic  Church  in  general,  as  also  the  Church 
of  England  in  particular,  are  not  without  witnesses  to 
this  doctrine.     For  instance,  on  Psalm  xviii. ; — 

''/n  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun,  which 
is  as  a  Bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber ; — 
De  thalamo,  that  is/^  says  the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  "  vir- 
ffinaU  utero,  where  God  is  conjoined  to  human  nature 
as  the  Bridegroom  to  the  Bride/' — Augustin. 

Hilary:* — "The  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride,  is 
our  Lord,  who  is  God  in  a  Body.  For  as  the  spirit 
is  Bridegroom  to  the  flesh,  so  is  the  flesh  Bride  to 
the  spirit.*' 

Honorius  :t — 

"  The  nuptials  first  in  order  were  those  which  took  place 
when  the  King  of  heaven  adjoined  to  His  Son  Christ  the 
human  nature ;  when  the  chamber  (thalamus)  was  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin." 

Dr.  Jackson '.% — 

"  Marriage,  well  fitted,  is  a  kind  of  music,  and  consists  in 
a  true  consort  of  the  stronger  and  weaker  sex :  but  in  this 
happy  marriage  betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  between  the  Di- 
me and  Human  natures,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  there  is  a  sort  of  contrarieties  of  strength  and 
weakness   in  their  abstracts.     He  that  was   Geber-el,   the 

*  Benedictine  edition,  p.  735,  Parable  of  the  Virgins. 
t  Btbliotheea  Veterum  Patrum,  torn.  ▼.,  1116. 
X  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford — See  his  works,  yol. 
Tt,  p.  243,  241. 
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strength  of  God,  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  weakness  of 
man,  and  the  flesh  and  substance  of  a  woman* .  .  That 
ytisdom  in  the  Greek  tongue  is  of  the  feminine  gender, 
was  (to  the  Greeks)  a  sufficient  hint  thus  to  transform  the 
Wisdom  of  Gt>d  into  a  goddess  of  Wisdom ;  what  they  spake 
of  this  goddess  or  daughter  of  Jove  was  most  true  of  the 
Wisdom  and  Son  of  God." 

Dr.  Barrow  :* — 

*'  Is  mirth  seasonable  on  the  day  of  marriage  P  Behold  the 
greatest  wedding  that  ever  was,  is  this  day  solemnised. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  contracted ;  BininUtf  UespoMied  to  Bm- 
manity  ;  a  sacred  and  indissoluble  knot  is  tied  between  God 
and  man.  The  Bridegroom  is  come  forth  out  of  his  chamber 
(verhum  Dei  de  utero  mrffinali)  clad  in  his  nuptial  garment  of 
flesh,  and  ready  to  wed  the  Church,  his  beloved  Spouse.  '  Let 
us,  therefore,  be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb 
is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready.' " 

Dr.  Pusey  :t — 

"  Then  (at  the  Incarnation)  there  began  a  threefold  union 
of  God  with  man,  of  which  that  union  of  marriage  was  the 
image.  First,  there  was  the  union  of  God  the  Word  with 
our  flesh,  whereby  He  betrothed  indissolubly  to  Himself  our 
human  nature,  joining  it  in  one  Person  with  His  Godhead, 
so  that  God  and  Man  is  one  Christ." 

This  union^  we  are  told,  cemented  that  farther 
unioQ  foreshadowed  in  the  Canticles  between  Christ 
and  the  Church ;  and  this  second  union  is  imaged 
forth  in  the  Church  by  a  third,  namely,  the  union 
between  husband  and  wife. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  what  is  this  marriage' 

*  Sermon  1,  Nathiiy  qfour  Lordy  Luke  ii.  10. 
t  Parochial  Sermom,  vol.  ii.,  p.  389. 
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umon  between  the  Divine  and  Human  natures? 
Ought  not  doctrine  to  be  founded  on  the  literal  sense 
of  the  Word ;  and  is  it  not  transgressing  the  rule  to 
express  a  literal  doctrine  in  allegorical  language? 
Now,  I  answer^  if  this  be  a  trangression  of  the  rule^ 
then  has  the  Catholic  Church  itself  transgressed  it ; 
for  in  speaking  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures^  the  Church  itself  represents  it  always  as  a 
marriage-unian.  It  remains^  however,  to  ask  on 
what  grounds  such  an  expression  can  be  justified. 

"It  is  a  law  of  Creation/'  says  Swedenborg,* 
''that  wherever  there  are  things  active,  there  are 
slso  things  passive,  and  that  these  two  should  join 
themselves  together  into  one." — "  It  is  not  possible/* 
sajrs  he,  ''  that  there  should  exist  in  man  either  the 
least  of  thought,  or  of  afiection,  or  of  action,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  kind  of  tnarriage  of  the  understanding 
and  will.  Without  some  kind  of  marriage  it  cannot 
be  that  anything  should  exist  or  be  produced.  In 
the  organical  parts  or  substances  of  man,  both  com- 
pound and  simple,  yea  the  most  simple,  there  is  a 
passive  and  active  principle  which  could  not  possibly 
exist  therein,  much  less  produce  anything,  unless 
they  were  joined  together  in  a  kind  of  marriage  like 
that  of  man  and  wife.  The  case  is  the  same  through- 
out all  Nature.  These  perpetual  marriages  derive 
their  beginning  and  birth  from  the  celestial  marriage, 
by  which  an  idea  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  is  impressed 
on  everything  in  universal  Nature,  as  well  animate 
as  inanimate.'* 
Accordingly,  Cicero  speaking  of  the  ancient  Pla- 
*  True  Chrittum  Reti^Um,  art.  A72,— Arcana  Cmlettia,  art.  718. 
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tonists,  observes:*  that  they  divided  Nature  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  was  active,  the  otheT  passive. 
They  maintained  that  it  was  impossible  for  matter  to 
cohere,  unless  it  was  held  together  by  some  force; 
and  that  there  could  be  no  force  unless  exerted  by 
some  matter. 

Hence  one  body  formed  out  of  two  elements^  the 
one  active  the  other  passive,  is  a  representative  of 
the  marriage-union.  In  the  most  ancient  book  of 
philosophy  extant,  that  of  Ocellus  Lucanus,  it  is 
said  the  universe  is  composed  of  what  is  active  and 
passive.  This  principle  it  is  which  is  the  origin  of 
the  sexes,  and  indeed  is  one  of  the  acknowledged 
fundamental  principles  of  philosophy  in  all  ages,  and 
even  of  grammar.f 

Unity,  therefore,  thus  produced  is  composite,  arising 
from  the  composition  of  one  constituent  as  agent  or 
active,  with  the  other  as  patient  or  passive  :  hence  in 
the  perfect  union  of  goodness  and  wisdom,  goodness 
is  the  agent,  truth  the  patient ;  the  will  is  active,  the 
intellect  passive.  It  is  in  this  manner,  therefore,  that 
in  Christ  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  are  inseparably 
united, — a  unition  which,  consequently,  can  be  ex- 
pressed only  by  a  marriage. 

Now,  the  doctrine  of  the  marriage-union  between 
the  Divine  and  Human  natures,  being  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ought  not  to  lie 
dormant,  but  to  be  at  least  of  some  use  to  an  inter- 
preter; accordingly  as  it  is  the  highest  or  inmost 

*  Academic  QmBitionum^  Lib.  Prim. 

t  See  Harris*  Philosophical  Arrangements^  p.  112,  254. — HermeSr 
p.  44.     Lord  Monboddo's  Ancient  Mettqthysictf  toL  i.,  p.  28. 
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truth  of  the  Church,  so  has  Swedenborg  regarded 
it  as  the  highest  or  inmost  sense  of  the  Word ;  and 
sorely  if  the  Catholic  Church  has  thought  that  it 
constitutes  the  inmost  sense  of  the  Canticles,  why 
may  it  not  constitute  the  inmost  sense  of  other  Scrip- 
tures ?  What,  then,  according  to  Swedenborg,  are  the 
great  truths  of  which  the  inmost  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
ture treats?  That  sense  teaches,  that*  the  Lord's 
advent  into  the  world,  and  the  union  of  the  human 
essence  with  the  Divine,  was  the  means  of  saving  the 
human  race  by  conjoining  heaven  and  earth  ; — that 
aoless  the  Lord  had  come  into  the  world,  and  united 
the  human  to  the  Divine,  the  very  perceptive  faculty 
of  good  and  truth  would  have  been  utterly  lost  to 
man; — that  the  sensuous  and  corporeal  principles 
were  with  the  Lord  as  with  other  men,  but,  unlike 
the  case  with  others,  were  gradually  united  to  celestial 
principles  and  made  Divine ; — that  the  progression  of 
the  Lord  in  the  world  was  the  progression  of  the 
human  essence  to  its  union  with  the  Divine ; — that 
the  Lord  from  His  earliest  infancy  progressed  accord- 
ing to  Divine  Order,  which  order  is  described  in  the 
Word; — that  it  was  by  temptations  and  victories 
that  the  external  man  in  Him  was  made  Divine; — 
that  His  progress  in  the  union  of  the  human  essence 
with  the  Divine  was  according  to  His  instruction  by 
continual  revelations ; — that  the  union  of  the  Divine 
and  human  of  the  Lord  was  a  mutual  or  reciprocal 
union,  and  hence  is  described  as  a  marriage ; — that 
unless  the  union  of  the  Lord  were  divine,  it  could 
not  possibly  be  united  to  the  Divine  itself  on  account 
*  See  Rich's  Index  to  Swedenborg's  Arcana  Cmlettiaj  art.  Word, 
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of  the  ardor  of  infinite  Divine  love^  in  which  the 
merely  human  would  perish ; — that  the  union  of  the 
human  essence  of  the  Lord  with  the  Divine  was  like 
the  union  of  truth  with  good,  and  the  union  of  the 
Divine  with  the  human  like  that  of  good  with  truth; 
— that  the  union  of  the  human  essence  with  the 
Divine  make  one  God,  in  other  words,  that  the  Lord 
is  Grod  as  to  both ; — that  by  the  union  of  the  human 
with  the  Divine  and  of  the  Divine  with  the  human  in 
the  Lord,  the  human  became  omniscient; — that  to 
glorify  is  to  make  Divine,  and  that  the  Lord's  glori- 
fication was  progressive,  the  pn^ression  being  de- 
scribed in  the  inmost  sense  of  the  Word ; — that  the 
glorification  of  the  Lord  even  to  Divine  Good  is 
described  in  the  process  of  expiation ; — that  the 
especial  subject  of  which  the  internal  sense  of  the 
Word  treats  is  the  Lord's  Divine  Human,  and  that 
the  Divine  marriage  is  the  marriage  of  Divine  Good 
and  Divine  Truth,  thus  it  is  the  Lord  in  whom  alone 
that  marriage  exists. 

Hence,  in  virtue  of  this  unition  of  Humanity  with 
Divinity,  the  Lord  as  to  His  humanity  is  the  one 
object  of  worship;  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
Banning  and  the  Ending,  the  First  and  the  Last  of 
the  written  Word  of  God.  To  him,  therefore,  who 
perceives  these  truths,  the  Temple  of  God  in  heaven 
is  opened,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  disclosed. 

But,  compare  this  view  of  the  subject  with  that  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  as  given  by  Dorner;*  and  which  is,  at 
least,  the  one  adopted  by  the  prevailing  Theology : — 

♦  Hiitory  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Penan  ef 
Chritt,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  337. 
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"That  Thomas  did  not  arrive  at  the  true  idea  of  the 
Ineamaium,  but  even  endeavored  to  evade  it,  is  plain  from 
what  has  been  advanced ;  but  especially  clear  from  the  mode 
in  which  he  discusses  the  formulas,  God  is  Man,  Man  is  God. 
All  the  JDmne  attributes  may  be  attributed  to  the  Man 
Christ,  and  all  the  human  to  the  Son  of  God ;  not,  however, 
as  though,  strictly  speaking,  they  pertained  to  the  respective 
natures  ;  for,  strictly  viewed,  they  pertained  to  the  personality 
alone.  The  human  and  the  divine  he  regards  as  opposed,  not 
88  belonging  to,  compatible  with,  each  other.  Opposites, 
however,  cannot  be  predicated  of  one  and  the  same  thing 
in  one  and  the  same  relation ;  but  only  in  a  different  relation. 
So  in  the  present  case,  opposites  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
person  in  its  totality,  but  merely  in  its  Divine  aspect  or  in  its 
human  aspect.  But  how  readily  (says  Domer)  does  the  re- 
Terse  question  then  suggest  itself, — Is  it  possible  for  one 
personality  to  be  the  personality  of  natures  so  absolutely  op- 
posed  to  each  other?  To  this  question,  however,  Thomas 
devotes  no  attention;  and  merely  lays  down  the  canon, — 
That  what  pertains  to  the  one  nature  cannot  be  predicated  of 
the  other,  considered  in  itself  in  abstractor  but  solely  so  far 
as  it  is  in  the  person  in  concrete.  Like  the  Lombard,  he 
takes  especial  pains  to  limit  the  proposition, — That  in  Christ, 
Man  is  God." 

Is  such  the  archetype  of  the  union  of  Christ  with 
his  Church  ?  Of  the  Divine  with  the  human  element 
in  the  Word  of  God  ?  If  so  the  whole  subject  is  full 
of  paradoxes.  You  may  speak  of  the  living  and  the 
written  Word  in  the  most  exalted  language^  and  then 
deny  that  you  really  meant  any  such  thing;  for 
"  even  the  communication  of  the  attributes,  of  which 
Aquinas  speaks  so  much,  is  in  his  view  purely 
nominal, — it  did  not  arise  from  any  real  communi- 
cation of  the  natures  to  each  other.''     Moreover  it  is  J 
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only  in  the  Canticles  that  the  Church  profbsses  to 
find  it,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Church  denies 
even  this ;  so  that  according  to  them  it  is  nowhere. 
Let  any  one  read  Dorner*s*  History  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  observe  how  very  little 
Divine  Groodness  and  Truth  have  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter; how  often  it  is  mere  perplexed  metaphysical 
wrangling;  indeed  we  find  the  Church,  who  is  the 
wife^  disputing  sometimes  with  respect  to  her  husband^ 
whether  it  is  his  nature  that  stands  in  the  relation  of 
husband  toward  her,  or  rather  his  person ;  whether 
layperson  may  not  be  abstracted  from  his  nature,  and 
she  may  have  a  husband  as  to  person  but  not  as  to 
nature;  whether  she  may  not  worship  one  nature 
without  the  other,  or  pray  to  his  person  and  not  to 
his  nature;  whether,  in  fine,  she  ought  to  appeal 
directly  to  her  husband,  or  only  through  her  husband 
to  some  other  person  above  him.  Has  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  Divine  Humanity  come  at  length  to  this,  that 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  results  only  in  two 
which  are  mutually  opposite,  incompatible,  and  have 
no  communication  with  each  other  ?  Has  the  Church, 
as  the  wife,  no  real  communication  with  her  husband  ? 
Are  the  Lord  and  the  Church  antagonistic  to  each 
other  ?  Is  the  marriage- union  between  the  two  only 
a  metaphysical  figment  ?  or,  if  not,  only  metaphorical  ? 
Suppose  we  call  it  metaphorical,  and  say, — 

"  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  vtfe  kath 
made  herself  ready. ^    Undoubtedly  we  may  call  such  imagery 

*  A  most  important  and  instructive  work,  whose  relation  to  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg  has  yet  to  be  developed. 

t  Professor  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Apoealypte,  in  loc,  voL  iL, 
p.  343. 
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Oriental;  for  the  poems  of  Hafiz  among  the  Persians,  and 
many  of  the  religious  poems  of  the  Arabians,  assume  the 
same  imagery,  in  order  to  eipress  the  ardour  and  purity  of 
affection  which  is  due  to  God.  If  any  reader  is  offended  at 
this,  it  is  but  the  part  of  candor  to  suggest,  that  the  Bible 
was  written  in  the  East,  and  for  the  East  as  well  as  the  West ; 
and  surely  in  Oriental  countries  no  one  would  think  of  taking 
offence  on  the  ground  of  tropical  language  derived  from 
such  a  source." 

Well,  then,  if  the  marriage  between  the  Divine 
and  human  natures  be  a  metaphor,  and  the  marriage 
between  the  Lord  and  the  Church  a  metaphor,  and 
the  marriage  upon  earth  between  husband  and  wife 
be  a  representative  only  of  this  metaphor,  it  is  a 
Providential  thing  for  society  that  some  security  is 
found  for  the  relationship  of  marriage,  in  regarding 
it  at  least  as  a  civil  contract.  Into  what  then  does 
this  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Marriage  resolve  itself  in 
modern  Theology?  Either  into  an  abstract  meta- 
physical question  replete  with  the  most  paradoxical 
notions,  into  which  none  but  the  keenest  wits  can 
penetrate ;  or  else  into  a  mere  rhetorical  question 
which  no  sensible  man  would  ever  regard  as  signify- 
ing any  reality ;  or  else  into  the  mere  amatory 
theology  of  weak-minded  enthusiasts ;  or  lastly  into 
an  alleged  revival  of  Gnosticism  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Humanity  has  been  all  but 
excommunicated  from  Christianity.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  this  fact.  The  essential  principle  of  all 
unity  in  the  Christian  Church  has  been  denied ;  and 
how  can  there  be  a  marriage-union  between  the  Lord 
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and  the  Churchy  when  the  very  first  principle  of  that 
marriage  is  repudiated?  In  other  words^  How  can 
there  be  a  marriage-union  between  the  husband  and 
the  wife,  when  the  very  first  principle  of  marriage  is 
denied  by  the  wife  ?  Therefore  I  add,  in  the  words 
of  Swedenborg  on  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse, 
"  Let  its  be  glad,  and  rejoice^  and  give  glory  to  him,  for 
the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath 
made  herself  ready. ^' — "  When*  the  Lord's  humanity 
is  acknowledged  to  be  Divine,  there  is  a  full  marriage 
of  the  Lord  and  the  Church  3  for  it  is  a  known  thing 
in  the  Reformed  Christian  world,  that  the  Church  is 
a  Church  by  virtue  of  its  marriage  with  the  Lord/' 

The  unition  then  of  the  Divine  with  the  Human 
essence  is  the  same  as  the  unition  of  Divine  Good 
with  Divine  Truth:  the  union  of  Christ  with  His 
Church  the  same  as  that  of  the  Divine  Humanity  or 
Divine  Truth  with  the  love  or  afi^ection  of  the  Church 
in  the  reception  of  truth :  the  union  of  the  Divine- 
human  with  the  Human  element  in  the  written  Word 
of  God  being  the  source  of  the  union  of  the  spiritual 
sense  with  the  natural.  It  is,  then,  the  doctrine 
first  of  the  Incarnation,  and  secondly  of  the  Glorified 
Humanity,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  union  be* 
tween  the  literal  and  spiritual  senses  of  the  Word. 

In  all  these  cases  the  union  is  represented  by  a 
marriage :  in  the  highest  sense,  in  the  person  of  our 
Lord,  between  the  Divine  and  Human  natures:  in 
the  next,  between  the  Divine  humanity  and  the 
Church ;  for  strictly  speaking,  the  marriage  between 
the  purely  Divine  and  the  Human  existed  only  in  the 
*  Jpocafypie  Revealed,  art.  812. 
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person  of  Christ ;  and  if  we  have  spoken  anywhere  of 
tha  union  of  the  Church  as  human,  with  the  Lord  as 
Divine,  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Church  with  the  Lamb,  that  is,  with 
the  glorified  humanity  of  the  Lord,  in  whose  person 
the  Human  is  Divine. 

It  is  this  marriage-union  which  is  the  doctrinal 
key  to  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  Thus  as 
Mr.  Isaac  Williams  observes  :* — 

..."  The  expression  of  God  throughout  the  Old  Testament, 
of  heing  married  unto  His  people,  of  their  falling  from  Him 
being  adultery,  and  the  like,  implies  the  Incarnation.  For 
there  would  otherwise  be  no  suitableness  in  such  an  expres- 
sioD;  inasmuch  as  the  relation  of  man  to  Gt)d  would  not  be 
inch  at  to  admit  of  any  resemblance  of  this  kind,  or  be 
capable  of  such  an  analogy.  But  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Manhood  taken  into  God  in  Christ  all  is  of  one  character, 
and  consistent  throughout.  And  hence  the  most  touching 
appeals  that  are  made  of  God  to  his  people  by  the  Prophets 
are  under  this  figure  of  marriage,  especially  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  And  the  full  force  of  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  a  consideration  of  this  mystery :  '  For  I  am  married 
onto  you  saith  the  Lord.' " 

The  union  begun  at  the  Incarnation^  was  completed 
by  the  Ascension ;  and  the  inmost  sense  of  the  Word 
treats  of  the  process  of  this  union ;  thus  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  Lord  when  upon  earth,  of  the  various  states 
of  the  subjugation  of  the  hells,  and  of  the  reduction 
of  all  things  to  order  in  the  heavens,  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  in  the  Church  upon  earth. 

*  Beghmmg  qf  the  Book  of  GenenM,  p.  279. 
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To  conclude : 

In  reference  to  the  Science  of  Correspondence 
we  have  seen  that  there  are  four  modes  of  Inter- 
pretation^ which  may  now  be  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — 

Firsts  the  method  which  denies  that  Correspondence 
can  be  reduced  to  any  system,  confines  it  to  the  few 
instances  expressly  mentioned  in  Scripture  (and  those 
founded  upon  divine  authority),  substitutes  metaphor, 
and  virtually  ignores  the  doctrine  altogether.  This 
method  is  the  extreme  literal,  and  was  generally  in- 
troduced at  the  Reformation. 

Secondly,  the  method  which  pursues  a  middle 
course,  and  admits  of  a  principle  of  Correspondence 
in  the  Word  of  God,  not  universal  but  partial ;  the 
application  of  which  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
expositor,  and  consequently  gives  rise  to  all  that  dis- 
cordance of  interpretation  which  so  generally  exists 
among  expositors.  This  method  belongs  to  the  school 
patronized  by  Dr.  Van  Mildert. 

Thirdly,  the  method  which  rejects  the  middle 
course,  and  acknowledges  that  Correspondence  is  not 
partial  but  universal,  inasmuch  as  God  so  created  the 
world  that  all  visible  things  might  represent  invisible. 
But  the  scale  of  representation  is  said  to  be  so  vast 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  it :  that  we  must  there- 
fore be  contented  with  glimpses  of  it  here  and  there, 
and,  as  such,  that  Interpretation  founded  upon  it 
can  be  reduced  to  no  system.  The  consequence  is^ 
that  interpretations  in  accordance  with  this  view  ar© 
partly  true,  and  partly  also  conjecture.  But  thejr 
present  a  far  larger  proportion  of  genuine  spiritual 
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truth  than  the  method  last  mentioned.  This  method 
belongs  to  the  school  of  ancient  expositors^  and  those 
who  are  reviving  it  in  the  present  day. 

Fourthly,  the  method  which  acknowledges  Corre- 
spondence as  a  definite  system,  science,  or  law  of 
creation  visible  and  invisible;  comprehensible  be- 
cause revealed  to  the  rational  mind ;  and  consequently 
reducible  to  definite  rules.  The  doctrine  of  Corre- 
spondence is  thus  regarded  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  :  the  one  explains 
the  other,  and  thus  supplies  a  want  which  has  been 
declared  to  be  the  most  pressing  want  of  the  day ;  in 
consequence  of  which  it  claims  the  distinction  of 
lacing,  what  has  been  called,  the  greatest  conceivable 
lK)on  to  the  Church.  This  method  belongs  to  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  is  regarded  by  those 
who  have  studied  it  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
discoveries  ever  vouchsafed  to  mankind  :  a  discovery 
not  of  fact,  but  of  law  or  system ;  for  the  fact  of 
such  a  Correspondence  has  been  more  or  less  recog- 
nittd  from  times  the  most  ancient.  In  the  Jewish 
Church  it  was  held  as  one  of  their  most  sacred  tra- 
ctions. "  When  God  created  this  world,*'  said  one 
tf  their  Rabbis,*  "  He  created  it  according  to  the 
P^tem  of  the  world  above;  and  His  reason  for  so 
doing  was,  that  the  one  world  might  be  connected 
with  the  other .'*  This  was  the  foundation  of  their 
Mief  in  a  literal  and  spiritual  meaning  in  the  Law ; 
for  they  knew  that  the  Tabernacle  also  was  made 
according  to  the  pattern  of  things  above,  and  thus 
^hat  there  was  a  connexion  of  some  kind  between 

*  Pmpmdia  PropMiea,  hj  Archdeacon  Lyall ;  p.  264. 
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the  visible  World,  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  Worid 
invisible.  "  A  moment^s  thought,^'  says  Archdeacon 
Lyall,*  "  will  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  a  concealed 
sense  was  a  necessary  concinsion  in  their  minds ;  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  have  regarded  it  aa 
the  inspired  Word  of  God,  without  at  the  same  time 
attributing  to  it  a  meaning  beyond  what  was  con- 
veyed by  the  literal  interpretation.^'  So  far  from 
this  tradition  being  one  of  those  which  made  the 
Word  of  God  of  none  effect,  it  served  as  a  medium 
of  connexion  between  the  literalism  of  the  Jewish 
and  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  In 
virtue  of  this  principle,  they  had  no  excuse  for  re- 
jecting the  spiritual  teaching  of  our  Saviour,  or  the 
argument  addressed  to  them  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  on  the  ground  of  a  correspondence  between 
earthly  and  heavenly  things.  They  knew  that  from 
within  there  was  a  divine  light  which  shone  into  the 
outward  letter  of  the  Law ;  and  yet,  although  they 
knew  of  its  existence,  they  had  no  wish  to  know  any- 
thing of  its  nature,  and  therefore  tlie  veil  of  mere 
literalism  was  drawn  over  their  faces.  Their  spiritual 
state  is  thus  described  in  the  Word  :t — 

"  The  children  of  Israel  saw  the  face  of  Moses, 
that  the  skin  of  Moses'  face  shone,  for  the  Israelitish 
nation  knew  that  in  the  Word  there  was  an  internal 
sense,  but  were  not  willing  to  know  its  quality. 
That  that  nation  acknowledges  that  there  is  an  in- 
ternal sense  in  the  Word,  is  a  known  thing ;  for  they 
say  that  Divine  arcana  are  stored  up  therein,  even  in 

*  Ibid.,  p.  274. 

t  Swedenborg's  Jrcana  Cmlesiia,  art.  10,705. 
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e?ery  syllable;  but  when  they  are  told  that  those 
arcana  are  concerning  the  Lord,  His  kingdom  in  the 
heavens  and  in  the  earths^  and  love  and  faith  in 
Him^  then  they  are  not  willing  to  know.  This  is 
meant  by  that  nation  acknowledging,  indeed^  that 
there  is  an  internal  in  the  Word,  but  not  being  will- 
ing to  know  what  is  its  quality.  Wherefore  also  it 
follows^  that  Moses  drew  back  the  veil  over  his  face, 
bjr  which  is  signified,  that  on  that  account  the  in- 
ternal is  closed  to  them.^* 

Believing,  then,  that  the  principles  of  Analogy  or 
Correspondence  have  now  been  finally  reduced  to  a 
system ;  that  the  Word  of  God  can  be  interpreted 
according  to  this  system  ;  and  that  it  presents  us 
with  a  true  theory  of  Inspiration,  unfolding  to  us 
both  its  nature  and  extent,  I  would  address  myself 
to  the  three  classes  of  Interpreters  whom  we  have 
mentioned, — Those  who  deny  the  laws  of  Corre- 
spondence; those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Buch  laws,  but  regard  them  as  only  partial;  and 
those  who  believe  in  them  and  regard  them  as  uni- 
versal, but  maintain  not  that  the  laws,  but  that  our 
knowledge  of  them,  can  be  only  partial,  and  con- 
sequently that  we  can  form  no  true  conception  of 
Correspondence  or  Analogy  as  a  Science,  Doctrine, 
or  System. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  school  of  Bishop  Marsh. 
One  of  the  more  recent  disciples  of  this  school  thus 
speaks  of  a  work  written  to  advocate  the  Law  of 
Correspondence  as  taught  by  Swedenborg  : — "  Its* 
olqect  is  to  palm  upon  the  world  the  allegorical  jargon 
*  Dime  Itupiration,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ueodenon ;  p.  549. 
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of  SwedenborgiaQism  or  the  universally  hidden  and 
spiritual  sense,  under  the  imposing  name  of  plenary 
inspiration/' — Be  it  so :  I  ask  you  what  you  have  to 
substitute  in  the  place  of  this  universally  hidden  and 
spiritual  sense  ?  You  reply,  The  prophetic  writings 
are  full  of  "  Oriental*  poetry ;  pictorial,  figurative, 
metaphorical,  symbolical,  and  parabolical  modes  of 
representation :''  that,  as  to  the  historical  parts  of 
Scripture,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  "privatef 
documents,  genealogies,  official  lists,  family  tradi- 
tions, public  records,  and  popular  poetry/'  I  ask 
you,  how  you  reconcile  this  with  the  belief  that  they 
are  divinely  inspired,  and  part  of  the  Word  of  Grod? 
You  reply,  that  you  do  not  pretend  to  do  so :  that 
Inspiration  is  only  of  those  parts  of  Scripture  which 
relate  to  religion,  that  a  great  part  of  the  Bible  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  and  that  for  the  uni- 
versally hidden  and  spiritual  sense,  therefore,  you 
substitute  metaphor  and  non-inspiration, — Now,  many 
of  the  Jews  saw  that  there  was  a  spiritual  sense  con- 
tained within  the  literal,  but  did  not  wish  to  see. 
Here  we  have  a  class  of  Christian  interpreters  who 
neither  see  nor  wish  to  see. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  class,  who  believe  in  a 
partial  law  of  Correspondence,  and  partially  in  a 
hidden  and  spiritual  sense ;  of  these  some  believe  in 
a  partial  inspiration,  some  in  a  plenary  inspiration,  of 
the  Scriptures.  Suppose  we  assume  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  class  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  and  take 
the  case  of  plenary  inspiration. — You  say  that  there 

*  Commentary  on  haiahy  Introductory  Dissertation,  p.  35. 

t  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Tettimonjf  to  the  Measiah,  p|i.  40, 54. 
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is  a  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible  :  that  you  can- 
not adopt  the  middle  course  of  a  partial  Inspiration  : 
yet  you  take  a  middle  course  in  the  case  of  Inter- 
pretation. What  is  the  consequence  ?  you  arrive  at 
the  same  results  as  if  you  adopted  a  middle  course  in 
regard  to  Inspiration,  for  you  adopt  the  theory  of  a 
partial  Inspiration  under  the  name  of  a  plenary. 
For  of  what  use  is  the  doctrine  of  plenary  Inspira- 
tion, but  to  educe  from  all  parts  of  the  Word  of  God 
the  Divine  element  in  the  human,  by  means  of  an 
interpretation  founded  upon  this  principle  ?  If,  then, 
you  say  there  are  parts  in  which  there  is  no  Divine 
dement,  you  obviously  in  this  case  separate  the 
human  from  the  Divine,  and  substitute  partial  for 
plenary  inspiration.  If  you  profess  the  doctrine  of 
Plenary  Inspiration,  and  when  you  come  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  prophecy  or  of  certain  parables, 
assume  the  liberty  of  saying,  "  I  do  not  see  any 
deeper  meaning  in  these  words  thai)  lies  on  the  sur- 
&ce,''  you  are  only  using  the  very  same  expression 
which  is  used  by  those  who  openly  proclaim  certain 
parts  of  Scripture  to  be  non-inspired.  Still  more  is 
this  the  case,  when  you  say  of  certain  words  spoken 
by  our  Lord  Himself,  that  they  have  no  meaning 
whatever,  not  even  that  which  lies  upon  the  surface. 
I  say  the  same  when  you  come  to  matters  of  history ; 
because  in  this  case  you  also  say  the  same,  '^  I  do 
uot  see  any  deeper  meaning  in  these  words  than  lies 
cm  the  surface.*'  So  also  with  regard  to  large  por- 
tions of  the  prophetic  writings,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing their  professedly  plenary  inspiration,  receive 
exactly  the   same   interpretations  which   are  given 
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them  by  those  who  deny  their  inspiration  altogether. 
The  same  interpretations  are  thus  given  under  two 
different  heads, — plenary  inspiration,  and  non-inspira- 
tion ;  and  consequently,  in  these  eases,  plenary  in- 
spiration identifies  itself  with  non-inspiration,  both 
parties  saying  the  same  thing,  ''I  do  not  see  any 
deeper  meaning  in  these  words  than  lies  on  the  sur- 
face." 

The  doctrine,  then,  of  plenary  Inspiration,  as 
advocated  by  this  class  of  interpreters,  resolves  itself 
into  partial  Inspiration ;  in  so  far,  however,  as  under 
this  head  it  supplies  us  with  genuine  spiritual  truth, 
however  small  the  proportion,  it  corresponds  with 
the  partial  removal  of  the  veil  from  the  face  of  Moses. 
This  class  are  not  like  the  other,  who  neither  see  nor 
wish  to  see;  they  have  advanced  one  step  farther; 
they  see  in  part,  but,  unhappily,  have  no  wish  to 
see  more. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Third  class,  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  a  plenary  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  and 
consequently  of  a  universally  hidden  or  spiritual 
sense,  and  this  consistently  and  unreservedly : — 

**Most  surprizing  of  all,"  says  one  of  its  advocates,*  "is 
the  analogy  observable  between  the  union  of  the  Divine  and 
human  element  in  the  Gospels, — and  the  strictly  parallel 
union,  as  it  seems,  of  the  two  natures,  the  Divine  and  the 
human  element  in  the  person  of  our  Lord.  As  he  was 
perfect  and  faultless,  so  do  we  deem  it  infallible  also,  without 
spot  or  blemish  of  any  kind.  We  reject  as  monstrous  any 
theory  of  Inspiration,  as  it  is  called,  which  imputes  blunders 

*  Irupiration  and  Interpretation^   Sermons   by  the   Rev.   J.   W. 
BargoD,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Select  Preacher. 
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to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Gho8t.     As  further,  we  claim  for 
our  Lord's  recorded  human  actions  mysterious  significancy, 
90  do  we  seem  warranted  in  looking  for  a  mysterious  purpose, 
a  dirine  meaning,  in  every  expression  of  the  written  Word. 
Lastly ;  although  we  may,  nay  we  must,  admit  such  a  Divine 
and  such  a  human  element,  we  must  altogether  deny  the 
possibility  of  separating  the  one  from  the  other.     We  cannot 
separate  Scripture  into  human  and  Divine.     Like  the  In- 
carnate Word,  the  Gospel  is  at  once  both  human  and  Divine, 
jft  one  and  indivisible.     And  the  method  of  its  inspiration 
is  as  great  a  difficulty  in  its  way,  and  as  much  beyond  our 
ken,  as  the  nature  of  the  union  of  the  Godhead  and  the 
Manhood  in  the  one  person  of  Christ.** 

We  have  already  explained^  that,  according  to 
Catholic  theology,  the  union  of  the  Godhead  and 
Manhood  in  the  person  of  Christ  is  a  marriage-union 
—a  union  which  is  expressed  not  by  the  two  separate 
terms  Divine  and  Human,  but  by  the  one  term  Divine- 
Buman,  for  the  two  terms  Divine  and  Human  express 
duality  but  not  unity :  this  doctrine  of  a  Divine 
Humanity  is  the  foundation  of  a  divine  meaning  in 
every  expression  of  the  written  Word,  i.e.,  of  a  uni- 
^^sally  hidden  and  spiritual  sense.  We  have  seen 
that  a  representative  of  the  first  class  of  interpreters 
kas  denounced  this  as  Swedenborgianism,  doubtless 
Wause  the  only  class  whom  he  then  knew  to  main- 
tain these  principles,  were  the  readers  of  the  writings 
of  Swedenborg.  This  is  now  no  longer  the  case: 
another  class  of  theologians  has  sprung  up,  whose 
first  principles  of  interpretation  are  one  and  the  same 
with  those  of  Swedenborg.  To  interpret  the  written 
Word,  and  thus  to  behold  the  inward  and  spiritual 
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sense^  is  to  draw  aside  the  veil  and  to  be  enabled  to 
see  the  face  of  Moses,  i.e.,  of  the  Word,  that  is,  its 
interior  truths — a  state  of  the  Church  predicted  in 
the  Apocalypse,  when  "  they  shall  see  his  face^  and 
his  name  shall  be  written  on  their  foreheads  "  viz.,  on 
the  first  principles  of  their  life. 

To  you  then  allow  me  to  say ;  You  are  not  of  those 
who  follow  the  middle  course,  or  abrogate  the  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  Laws :  you  admit  that — 

"  Full*  and  pregnant  was  every  particle  of  those  laws,  not 
only  such  as  were  moral,  or  seemed  to  have  a  moral  end  in 
view,  but  such  also  as  might  appear  ceremonial  or  natural ; — 
replete  with  great  things  in  Christ's  kingdom,  of  which  not 
the  slightest  point  or  tittle  shall  fail.  And  to  us  it  is  already 
evident  in  many  things,  that  such  circumstances  respecting 
the  temporal  Israel  were  hut  shadows  of  something  more 
substantial,  and  such  as  have  been  or  are  now  bein^  fulfilled. 
For  those  institutions  were,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  but  images 
of  the  *  true  Tabernacle  which  God  hath  pitched  and  not 
man,'  according  to  that  pattern  of  things  invisible  which  is 
with  God,  and  was  seen  on  the  Mount." 

Now  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Science  of 
Correspondence  opens  a  door  of  entrance  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  into  the 
Temple  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Testimony  in  heaven. 
The  Temple  is  the  Divine  mystery  of  Christ  or  the 
Holy  Scripture,  the  most  holy  hidden  truths  of  which 
are  now  at  length  laid  open  to  the  Church.  This  b 
the  substance  of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  com- 
mentaries upon  this  passage.  If  then  there  is  to  be 
a  revival  of  Theology  in   the  Church,  thus  of  the 

*  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  GospeU,  p.  271. 
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Chorcli  itself^  it  is  in  this  direction  that  we  must 
look  for  it;  for  here  we  are  distinctly  told  in  what  the 
revival  most  consist^  viz.,  in  a  clearer  and  more 
exalted  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  Life.  It  is  this 
alone  which  can  reunite  the  scattered  churches  of 
Cbristendom,  both  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Church  in  heaven.  It  is  this  alone  which  corresponds 
to  the  opening  of  the  Temple  of  God  in  heaven,  and 
disclosing  to  view  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  Mr. 
Faber,  therefore,  is  so  far  right  when  he  says,  that 
"Clearly*  some  great  change  in  the  condition  of 
matters  ecclesiastical  must  be  intended  by  the  open- 
ing of  that  mystic  Temple  which  was  heretofore  shut,'* 
and,  that  when  first  opened,  "through  the  moral 
impediment  of  a  thick  intellectual  smoke,  no  man  can 
enter  into  it  :*'  and  yet  that  it  is  in  relation  to  the 
opening  of  the  Temple,  that  all  subsequent  judgments 
in  the  Church  take  place: — " Intrare  in  adytum,'^ 
says  Grotius  upon  this  passage,  "est  Dei  arcana 
diicere/'     Hence,  as  Mr.  Pearson  observes : — 

"  Tbef  interior  part  of  the  Temple,  containing  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  which  under  the  Law  was  accessible  only  to 
the  High  Priest,  is  now  exhibited  to  public  view ;  em- 
bleiDatical  of  that  perfect  revelation  of  the  wonders  and 
mysteries  of  the  great  scheme  of  Redemption  which  will 
accompany  this  final  accomplishment  of  the  dispensations  of 
God. 

"In  conclusion,  the  prophet  describes  the  same  commo- 

*  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy ^  book  vi.,  chap.  iii. 

t  The  Prophetical  Character  and  Inspiration  of  the  JpocalyptCf 
hy  George  Pearson,  B.D.,  Christian  Advocate  of  the  University  of 
Ciffibridge,  etc.,  p.  175. 
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tions  as  attending  this  final  establishment  of  the  Be 
kingdom,  which  have  been  before  described  as  atten 
other  great  revolutions  of  religion.  Such  appears  t 
mystical  meaning  of  the  lightnings,  and  voices,  and 
ings,  and  earthquake,  and  hail,  which  are  repres< 
attending  the  disclosure  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covena 
heavenly  temple." 

By  lightnings,  voices,  and  ihunderings,  saj 
denborg^  are  signified  ratiocinations ;  by  earth 
changes  of  the  state  of  the  Church,  here  comm 
by  great  hail,  falsifications  of  what  is  true  an 
These  things  which  take  place  in  the  Spirituf 
have  their  correspondence  in  the  natural. 

"  When  I  thought  to  know  this,  it  was  too 
for  me ;  until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  Gc 
understood  1  their  end." — ''Donee  intrem  % 
tuarium  Dei ;  id  est,  ad  intellectum  sacrce  Sc 
divinitus  revelatte,  quam  vocant  sanctuarium, 
Deus  in  Hid  loquitur,  sicut  in  sanctuario  divit^ 
sponsa  dabantur.^'     Psalm  Ixxiii.  17.     De  Lyj 
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"  In  Dei  Bevelatione  tres  gradus :  per  Operas  quae  respon- 
dent Atrio,  quia  omnibus  promiscue  patent :  per  Verbum, 
quod  loco  SanctOy  quia  Ecclesiae  soli,  destinatur:  et  per 
■^aofl*,  quae  Sacrario,  et  datur  solis  beatis." — Instilutio 
"^loguey  auctore  Francisco  Turretino,  torn,  ii.,  p.  171. 

The  Holy  of  Holies  here  corresponds  to  that  knowledge  of 
God  which  is  designated  by  seeing  Him  face  to  face;  or  the 
perception  of  the  interior  truths  of  the  Word,  as  contrasted 
^ith  the  yision  of  the  hinder  parts  of  Jehovah  representing 
only  the  externals  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


"I  HAVE  read/'  says  a  writer  to  a  modern  periodical^ 
"everyone  of  the  so-called  Replies  to  Mr.  Goodwin's 
fissajr^  and  can  state  as  the  deliberate  conviction  of  a 
iQan  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  and  a  great  deal 
of  Ids  fortune  to  the  stady  of  physical  science^  that 
Mr.  Groodwin  has  never  been  answered  yet,  and  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons,  viz.,  that  to  those  practically 
^^mpetent  to  judge,  his  arguments  are  unanswer- 
able.'* 

"We  do  not  seek,''  says  another,  *'to  disguise  the 
greatness  of  the  revolution  in  the  Creed  of  Christen- 
dom, which  even  now  is  in  the  throes  of  parturition. 
The  whole  fabric  of  orthodoxy  is  founded  on  the  first 
chapters  of  Gtenesis.  JTow  if  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  are  proved  to  be  of  no  authority,  what  be- 
comes of  this  whole  theory  ?" — namely,  the  theory 
Qonceirning  the  Fall,  Redemption,  Regeneration,  and 
^  forth. 

Persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  public  press, 
must  be  fSamiliar  with  sentiments  of  this  kind  ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  in  their  wide  difiii- 
mon.  Even  the  most  moderate  estimate  of  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  Scripture  and  Geology  is 
thus  presented : — 

"It  should  be  freely  admitted  that  we  cannot,  at 

a2 
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this  present  time^  draw  out  a  perfect  reconciliation  of 
Scripture  and  Geology  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
living  beings  on  the  earth's  surface.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  are  not  quite  sure  how  to  read  the  record  in 
the  two  opening  chapters  of  Genesis;  and  on  the 
other  hand.  Geology,  in  opening  new  truths,  is  at 
the  same  time  ever  disclosing  new  mysteries.  But 
on  the  very  face  of  the  two  records,  the  record  oo 
parchment  and  that  on  the  stone,  there  is  a  general 
correspondence.^' — The  correspondence,  however,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  general  to  remove  very  serious 
doubts,  and,  as  some  think,  fatal  difficulties  with 
respect  to  the  narrative.  Besides  which  dangers  have 
arisen  from  another  source,  though  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  system  of  Literalism : 

"  Supposing,''  says  the  Christian  Remembrancer ,* 
"  the  results  of  Criiirism,  which  at  present  are  con- 
fined to  books,  are  scattered  broadcast  through  the 
country  and  read  by  the  people,  the  frightful  conse- 
quence is  not  doubtful.  The  very  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  the  people  of  England  will  make  matters 
worse." 

In  order  to  avert  the  evils  which,  it  is  said,  threaten 
the  Church  and  Kingdom  upon  this  subject,  the 
writer  of  the  article  proposes,  that  an  effort  be  made 
"  to  uproot  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  public 
mind,  the  Calvinistic  ideas  with  which  it  is  stocked/' 
viz.,  upon  the  subject  of  Inspiration ;  and  to  substi- 
tute for  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Dictation  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  Creation  by 
the  Church.  "  Recent  experience,"  he  observes, 
*  January,  1863 :  Relation  of  CaivmUm  to  Modem  Doubt, 
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''  has  abundantly  shewn  that  an  internal  intuition  of 
the  truth  is  not  to  be  depended  upon/^    Considering, 
therefore,  the  difficulties  arising  from  Geology  and 
other  sciences,  the  results  of  Criticism,  the  erratic 
tendency  of  our  own  intuitions,  and  the  consequent 
discordance  even  among  defenders  of  the  faith,  it  is 
declared  to  be  high  time  to  revert  to  ancient  princi- 
ples, and  facts — for  "  It  was  a  fact  no  less  than  a 
principle  in  the  old  Theology,  that  the  Church  creates 
tte  Bible.'*     If  this  principle  be  revived,  then,  it  is 
nid,  the  Church  will  not  depend  upon  the  Bible,  but 
the  Bible  upon  the  Church ;  and  the  difficulty  about 
"Inspiration  will  be  only  a  speculative  theological 
difficulty  about  which  people  need  not  trouble  them- 
selves/'    What  prospect  the  Church  has  of  recover- 
ing this  supreme  authority,  is  not  stated ;  but  so  long 
as  it  was  in  possession  of  that  authority,  its  language 
tM  that  of  the  Jesuit  Bozius*— "  They   (the  Re- 
ibrmers)  have  dared  to  assert,  that  Divine  Scripture 
i»  of  greater  authority  than  the  Church/' 

On  reviewing  the  present  state  of  things  we 
naturally  ask,  What  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  and  we  find 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  theories  of  Inspira- 
tion, Literalism  has  been  universally  predominant : 
it  has  attempted  to  interpret  the  early  chapters  of 
Generis,  and  has  failed :  it  has  attempted  to  interpret 
^  Mosaic  Law  to  the  Christian,  and  abolished  it  : 
it  has  attempted  to  interpret  the  Psalms,  and  has 
regarded  the  introduction  of  most  of  them  into  Chris- 
tian worship  as  an  unchristian  practice:  it  has  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  prophecies,  and  has  brought 
*  De  SiffwU  EeeletUB,  p.  423. 
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the  whole  subject  into  disrepute,  if  not  derision* 
These  things  are  notorious.  The  natural  result,  long 
anticipated,  has  now  taken  place :  faith  in  the  Bible 
has  received  a  shock ;  and  many  begin  to  ask  what 
this  Bible  is,  the  interpretations  of  which  have  so 
notoriously  failed.  A  revolution  of  thought  has  com- 
menced, indicating  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Church,  and  great  changes  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two :  so  that  the  Bible  will  be  more 
opened,  or  else  it  will  be  more  closed :  either  alter- 
native will  be  attended  with  earthquakes  in  divers 
places.  If,  in  apprehension  of  impending  perils,  the 
Church  should  attempt  to  make  itself  independent  of 
the  Bible,  may  not  the  result  be  that  the  Bible  will  be 
independent  of  the  Church ;  and  that  then  will  come 
to  pass  that  which  is  written — ^^  Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away?* 
Although,  however.  Literalism  has  been  every- 
where predominant,  yet  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 
Dr.  SewcU  in  his  Letter  upon  Inspiration^  and  in  his 
Christian  Vestiges  of  Creation  has  intimated  that,  be- 
side the  literal,  there  may  be  a  spiritual  sense  in  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis.  Mr.  Isaac  Williams,  in  a 
devotional  Coiftmentary  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  has  especially  drawn  attention  to  this  view 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Burgon  has  boldly  maintained 
it  in  his  sermons  on  Inspiration.  Dr.  Balfour,  in  a 
work  entitled  All  Nature  a  Symbol,  and  again  in 
another,  God's  two  Books,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  has 
advocated  similar  principles.  But  the  work  to  which 
the  present  Tract  is  most  indebted  is  The  Typical 
Forms  and  Special  Ends  of  Creation,  by  Dr.  M'Cosh 
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and  Dr.  Dickie^  to  which  deeply  interesting  treatise 
I  have  referred  chiefly  for  the  scientific  part  of  the 
subject.  With  the  exception^  however^  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Williams^  it  is  remarkable  that  authors  who  have 
maintained  the  abstract  principles  of  spiritual  inter- 
pretation^ seem  to  have  been  afraid  of  actually  ap- 
pljring  them  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  for  they 
oould  not  do  so^  however  correctly^  without  incurring 
the  popular  charge  of  Mysticism,  Indeed^  the  whole 
labjeet  of  spiritual  interpretation  as  connected  with 
the  genuine  literal  sense,  must  be  studied  anew,  or 
Literalism  will  place  the  Church  in  the  same  position 
in  which  it  has  already  placed  Prophecy.  The  laws 
of  Correspondence  must  be  thoroughly  examined,  and 
imderstood — a  task  which  will  scatter  to  the  winds 
the  popular  error^  that  spiritual  interpretation  is  one 
and  the  same  with  Mysticism — that  it  is  all  feeling 
and  imagination — and  as  such  has  no  basis  in  objec- 
tive truth.  The  very  contrary  is  the  fact ;  for  whereas 
Literalism,  as  in  the  case  of  "  unfulfilled  Prophecy," 
is  ever  appealing  to  the  most  astounding  miraculous 
interference,  the  laws  of  Correspondence  require  for 
their  basis  the  known  facts  and  laws  of  Nature. 
Hence  the  discoveries  of  Science  never  interfere  with 
the  doctrine  of  Correspondence,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illustration  and  confirmation.  So  large  an 
amount  of  ignorance,  however,  prevails  upon  this 
satgect,  that  before  presenting  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  present  Tract  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of 
the  great  principle  upon  which  the  Science  of  Corre- 
spondence is  founded ;  if  this  principle  be  untrue,  the 
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whole  Science  most  fall  to  the  ground ;  if  tme,  it 
will  shew  the  comings  at  this  very  day,  of  the  Troth 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  in  power,  and  in  great  glory. 

The  introductory  argument  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

1.  That  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  Theolo- 
gical, not  a  Geological  narrative,  and  as  such  has  its 
place  in  Christian  Theology.    2.  That  there  is  a  Ckur- 
respondence  between  natural  and  spiritual  things. 
3.  That  Philosophy  teaches  that  Man  is  the  final 
cause  of  creation.     4.  That  the  modem  doctrine  of 
Typical  Forms  and  special  Adaptations  teaches  the 
same  truth,  whence  both  are  in  harmony  in  this  re- 
spect with  Scripture.     5.  The  doctrine  that  Man,  as 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  is  the  final  cause  not 
only  of  things  upon  earth  but  of  things  in  heaven 
is    the  foundation   of  the  correspondence  betwee? 
heaven  and  earth.     6.  That  this  correspondence  wr 
known  to  the  primaeval  race  ;  that  it  is  the  princip 
upon  which  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  was  writte 
and  that  this  chapter  forms  a  part  of  the  primaeval 
velation.    7.  The  Interpretation  of  the  chapter  is  ti 
given,  to  which  are  added  the  concluding  remarkf 

Trusting  that  the  ensuing  pages  may  contri^ 
toward  placing  the  whole  question  upon  higher  grv 
than  that  upon  which  it  has  been  generally  argu 
would  conclude  with  hopefully  asking, — 

'^Who  can  be  so  faithless  as  to  doubt,  th 
Spirit  of  God  is  brooding  over  the  face  of  the  w 
and  that  out  of  what  may  seem  Chaos,  He  wiV 
harmony,  light,  and  power  ?'^ 

Sioke  Newmgton,  London^  April,  1863. 
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"In  ike  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
^arth"  Is  this  a  Revelation  ?  If  so^  is  it  any  part 
of  the  Christian  Revelation  ?  To  this  question  have 
been  returned  two  different  answers,  involving  two 
different  principles  of  Interpretation. 

First ;  "  Revelation/'  we  are  told,*  "  is  of  much 
wider  signification  than  Christianity  or  the  Christian 
fdigion.  Revelation  contains  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  it  contains  more ;  as  for  in- 
stance, the  ceremonial  and  political  laws  of  the  Jews, 
the  boastings  of  Sennacherib,  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning Nineveh,  Babylon,  etc.,  etc.  The  Christian 
religion  can  only  mean  God^s  revelation  of  the  way 
of  salvation  through  Christ.  Christianity  may  mean 
the  same,  but  it  may  also  mean  a  Christian's  personal 
fdigion." 

According  to  this  account.  Revelation  contains 
Christianity  and  something  more ;  something  that  is 
oot  Christianity,  nor  has  any  concern  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Is  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  of  this 
bad?     This  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the 

*  Tatimoniet  to  the  Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
^tMree,  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  M'CauI,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St. 
Wi,  etc    p.  6. 
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day.  One  answer  is^  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  sacred 
records  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  relation  of 
a  series  of  physical*  arrangements.  The  conseqaenoe 
is,  that  the  narrative  is  regarded  as  more  intimately 
concerned  with  G-eology  than  with  religion;  and 
Geology,  not  Christianity,  has  been  resorted  to  as 
the  test  of  its  truth.  Christians  are  thus  turned  into 
Geologists,  but  not  Geologists  into  Christians.  Thus 
the  narrative  is  laid  open  to  all  sorts  of  attacks.  The 
more  divines  labor  to  prove  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  to  be  strictly  and  Geologically  true,  the  more 
sceptics  they  seem  to  make  among  Geologists;  till 
at  last  the  narrative,  being  from  the  first  regarded  as 
not  theological,  and  being  discovered  to  be  not  Geo- 
logical, either  resolves  itself  into  a  nonentity,  or  is 
dependent  upon  ecclesiastical  authority. 

There  is,  however,  another  answer  to  the  original 
question ;  viz.,  that  Christianity  is  not  merely  a  part 
of  Revelation,  but  is  co-extensive  with  it ;  that  merely 
physical  facts  properly  form,  as  such,  no  part  of 
theological  science  :t  that  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  are  contained  prophecies  and  mysteries  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  the  Christian  Church  :  that 
as  Christ  created  all  things,  so  all  things  have  a  rela- 
tion to  Him  :  that  the  Creation  was  in,  and  for,  and 
by  Him  who  is  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God :  that  it 
cannot  be  understood  except  in  Christ :  that  it  is 
representative  of  the  new  creation  of  man  in  Christ ; 

*  Philosophy  qf  the  Motaic  Record  of  Creation,  Delivered  in  the 
Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  J.  Kennedy,  B.D.,  DonelUn 
Lecturer  for  1824.    Vol.  i.,  p.  7,  pottecript. 

t  See  above,  Tract  IV.,  p.  14 ;  I.,  p.  45 ;  II.,  p.  22. 
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and  that  it  was  upon  this  principle  that  Papias,*  a 
cotemporary  of  Polycarp,  and  Clement,  with  others 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  gave  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation to  the  history  of  the  Creation. 

According  to  the  first  answer,  Christianity  is  as 
much  excluded  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as 
fiom  "  the  ceremonial  law "  or  "  the  boastings  of 
Sennacherib;''  whence  a  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  narrative  is  regarded  as  absurd.  According  to 
the  second,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  concerned 
with  the  very  first  principle  of  Christianity  itself; 
for  it  relates  to  the  new  creation  of  man,  and  the 
great  end  of  the  Gospel  is  the  restoration  of  man  to 
his  primaeval  state.  Hence  there  is  a  serious  differ- 
ence as  to  the  first  principles  of  Interpretation,  con- 
sequently a  serious  difference  as  to  the  very  character 
of  the  narrative  itself.  Has  it  any  concern  with  reli- 
gions truth,  or  has  it  not  ?  If  it  has,  what  is  the 
truth  to  which  it  relates  ?  "  What  shall  a  man 
profit  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul  V  If  his  own  soul  be  of  more  value  to  him 
than  the  whole  world,  the  truths  which  relate  to  the 
new  creation  of  his  soul  should  be  of  far  more  value 
to  him  than  any  physical  facts  relating  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  material  world ;  and  if  Geology  itself  be, 
as  it  is,  so  sublime  and  marvellous  a  science,  how 
much  more  must  be  the  truths  which  relate  to  the 
new  creation  !  Is  there,  however,  any  relation  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  creation  ? 

*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  GotpeU,  p.  387.     By  B.  F. 
Westcott,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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"  All  lovers  of  truth/'  as  Dean  Trench*  observes 
when  speaking  of  the  harmonies  between  the  natural 
and  spiritual  worlds^  '^  acknowledge  these  mysterious 
harmonies^  and  the  force  of  arguments  derived  from 
them.  To  them  the  things  on  earth  are  copies  of 
the  things  in  heaven.  They  know  that  the  earthly 
Tabernacle  is  made  after  the  pattern  of  things  seen  in 
the  Mount ;  and  the  question  suggested  by  the  Angel 
in  Milton  is  often  forced  upon  their  meditations^ —    * 

•What  if  ctrth 
Be  bat  the  shadow  of  heaven ;  and  things  therein 
Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  ?'  " 

"  Many/'  says  Dean  Trench,  "  are  the  sayings  of 
a  like  kind  among  the  Jewish  Cabbalists.  Thus  in 
the  Book  of  Sohar — Quodcunque  in  terrd  est,  id 
etiam  in  ccelo  est;  et  nulla  res  tarn  exigua  est  in 
mundo,  qtue  non  alii  simili,  qtue  in  ccelo  est,  corre- 
spondeat/'  Here  assuredly  is  legitimate  ground 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ; 
here  is  announced  the  Science  of  Correspondence. 
Either  the  principle  is  untrue,  and  as  such  ought  to 
be  repudiated :  or  if  true,  its  application  to  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  cannot  be  avoided ;  indeed  in  this 
case  we  only  apply  the  same  principle  adopted  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  nay,  in  the  whole 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  For,  when  speaking  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  ceremonial  Law  of  the  Jews,  By 
those  things,  says  Irenseu8,t  which  were  secondary, 
God  called  them  to  those  which  were  primary ;  that 

*  Notn  on  the  Parables,  p.  13. 

t  Irenmu  contra  Harete$,  it.,  14,  3.     See  also  on  the  subject  of 
Correspondence,  Swedenborg's  Arcana  Cmlestia,  2992. 
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18^  by  things  typical  to  the  things  typified ;  by  things 

temporal^  to  things  eternal;   by  things  carnal,   to 

things  spiritual;  by  things  earthly,  to  things  hea- 

renly ;  according  as  it  was  said  to  Moses,  '  See  that 

thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  of  the 

things  thou  hast  seen  in   the  Mount/     For  forty 

days  was  he  there  learning,  with  a  view  to  retain  in 

his  memory^  the  words  of  God,   and  the  spiritual 

images  and  prefigurations  of  things  to  be;  in  like 

manner  as  St.  Paul  said,  '  They  drank  of  that  Rock 

which  followed  them,  and  that  Rock  was  Christ/ 

And  again^  speaking  of  the  things  foretold  in  the 

Law,  'All  these   things  happened  unto  them  in  a 

figure,  and  they  are  written  for  our  instruction  upon 

whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come/ 

Now,  if  in  the  outward  Universe  all  things  con- 
tinae  according  to  the  Divine  Ordinance;  and  are 
''ordered  in  measure  and  number  and  weight,^'  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  know  what  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple which  originates  this  Order ;  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  one  in  the  many,  and  the  many  in  the 
one  ?  We  say,  then,  that  the  first  principle  of  Order 
in  Creation^  whether  natural  or  spiritual,  must  be 
lought  in  the  final  Cause :  that  it  is  the  Final  Cause 
which  is  the  essential  principle  of  all  arrangement, 
hence  of  unity ;  and  therefore  when  it  is  said,  ^'  Thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  by  thy  will  they  are,  and 
Were  created,'*  we  cannot  avoid  the  question.  For 
what  end  was  the  Divine  will  exercised  ?  it  being  of 
the  first  importance  for  every  Christian  to  know  the 
ultimate  end^  or  final  cause  of  his  being. 

'*  To  take  away  all  final  causes  from  the  things  of  Nature," 
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says  Cud  worth,*  "  as  if  nothing  were  done  therein  for  ends 
intended  by  a  higher  mind,  is  the  very  spirit  of  Atheism  and 
InfideHty." . . . 

Again: — 

"Neither  can  we  banish  all  final,  thpt  is,  all  mental  causality 
from  philosophy  or  the  consideration  of  Nature,  without 
banishing  at  the  same  time  reason  and  understanding  from 
ourselves,  and  looking  upon  the  things  of  Nature  with  no 
other  eyes  than  brutes  do." 

Swedenborg  regards  final  causes  as  properly  of  a 
spiritual  nature^  but  he  very  rarelj  uses  the  ex- 
pression :t  the  terms  which  he  generally  employs 
are  end,  principal  end,  and  tUtimate  end;  and  one 
reason  of  his  being  supposed  to  lose  himself  in  the 
regions  of  fancy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  fact  of  his 
treating  of  these  ends,  or  ultimate  ends,  or,  as  called 
by  others,  final  causes,  of  Creation ;  for  how  pre- 
sumptuous must  be  the  intellect  which  pretends  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  ultimate  ends  designed  by  the 
Creator  !  Bufibn,  it  seems,  was  one  of  the  philoso- 
phers who  reasoned  in  this  manner :  ''  We  ought/' 
says  he,  "  to  content  ourselves  with  reasoning  con- 
cerning things  as  thej  are.  If  we  attempt  to  rise 
higher,  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  and 
forget  the  narrow  limits  of  our  knowledge/'  On  which 
Dr.  Barclay  remarks  :% — "  Such  is  the  usual  and  fa- 
vorite cant  of  those  physiologists,  who,  under  an  affec- 

*  Inielleetual  Syttem,  toI.  iiL,  p.  301,  304. 

t  See  our  Appendix. 

X  An  Enquiry  into  Opiniont  Ancient  and  Modem  concerning  life 
and  Organization.  By  John  Barclay,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Snr- 
geoos,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  etc.,  etc.    ▲.o.  1822.    p.  206. 
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tatioD  of  modesty^  repeat  this  stale  and  vulgar  apology 
for  not  entering  upon  trains  of  reasoning  which 
might  lead  them  to  a  Deity  or  to  final  causes.^*  .  .  • 
The  consequence  is^  that  all  sorts  of  physical  causes^ 
most  of  them  imaginary^  have  been  appealed  to  as 
inperseding  the  hypothesis  of  a  Divinely  intelligent 
agents  or  of  a  future  state  of  existence ;  the  one  being 
r^arded  as  an  unknown  entity,  the  other  as  an  un- 
known state ;  so  that  instead  of  a  Divine  agent  we 
are  referred  to  nature,  fate,  chance,  necessity,  invisi- 
ble energies  and  powers,  plastic  virtues,  formative 
appetencies,  propensities,  and  so  forth. 

What  then  is  the  ultimate  End,  or  Final  Cause  of 
Creation,  as  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ? 
We  answer.  It  is  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  in 
relation  to  this  end  that  we  must  seek  for  the  arrange- 
ment, the  order,  and  unity  of  Creation ;  and  there- 
fore, if  we  would  understand  Creation,  we  must  first 
understand  the  principle  of  Order. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  a  statement  which  may  be 
called  a  sign  of  the  times ;  for  we  are  told,* — "  The 
principle  of  Order  has  been  scientifically  expounded 
only  in  modern  times,  and  in  regard  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  only  within  these  few  years/' 

A  very  general  idea  of  the  true  principle  of  Order 
had  indeed  existed  from  the  Creation  of  the  world 
among  some  of  its  great  philosophers;  but  it  had 
always  been  regarded  as  hypothesis  or  mysticism: 
aotr,  however,  it  seems,  Science  has  discovered  its 
truth,  but  only  within  these  few  years ;  and  has  esta- 
*  Typical  Fonm  and  Special  Emdi  of  Qreation,  p.  429. 
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blished  the  fact,  that  the  Final  Cause  of  Creation  is 
MAN ;  and  hence  that  it  is  in  reference  to  Man  that 
the  Order  of  Creation  is  to  be  explained. 

It  will  assist  us  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject  if 
we  take  a  brief  review  of  the  argument  concerning 
Final  Causes,  as  involving  the  principle  of  Order. 

"  The*  ancient  system  of  Atheism  supposed  the  organs  to 
come  iirst  before  anything  farther  was  thought  of;  which 
organs,  being  all  of  them  formed  fortuitously,  some  of  them 
luckily  answered  an  end,  and  others  answered  none :  those 
that  answered,  for  a  while  subsisted :  those  that  failed,  im- 
mediately perished." 

The  reason  for  this  kind  of  argument  was,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  seeing  before  eyes  were 
made,  nor  hearing  before  the  ears,  nor  tasting  before 
the  tongue ;  consequently,  that  the  organs  came  first, 
and  the  use  afterwards :  Chance  or  Nature  formed  the 
organs,  and  the  organs  formed  the  use.  Empedodes 
is  said  to  have  favored  this  opinion. 

'^  Lucretiusf  advances  the  same  doctrine,  which  was  indeed 
suitable  to  his  ideas  of  the  world's  production.  The  earth, 
he  tells  us  in  his  account  of  Creation,  aimed  at  the  time  to 
create  many  portentous  beings,  some  with  strange  faces  and 
members ;  others  deficient,  without  either  feet  or  hands ;  but 
the  endeavors  were  fruitless,  for  Nature  could  not  support  and 
carry  them  on  to  maturity." 

Accordingly  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  doctrine 
of  Final  Causes  that — 

"  He  holds  that  eyes  were  not  made  for  seeing,  nor  feet  for 
walking ;  that  he  calls  such  explanations  a  preposterous  and 

*  HarrU's  Philoivphical  Arrangements,  p.  122.  Cudworth's  Intet- 
/eciual  Syitemf  iii.,  287.  f  Philotophieal  Jrrangemenit,  p.  123. 
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inTerted  order;  the  existence  of  the  use,  according  to  him,  not 
leading  to  the  production  of  the  thing,  but  the  casual  produc- 
tion of  the  thing  leadbg  to  the  existence  of  the  use." 

According  to  this  account^  Final  Causes  have  no 
existence :  according^  however,  to  more  recent  doc- 
trines, they  have  an  existence,  but  it  is  presumptuous 
to  attempt  to  know  them :  thus,  Des  Cartes  main- 
tained that  :♦ — 

"Final  Causes  ought  not  to  be  of  any  regard  to  a  philoso- 
pher, because  we  should  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  to  be  as 
wise  as  God  Almighty  is,  or  to  be  privy  to  his  secrets.  Thus 
in  the  Metaphysical  Meditations. — *  And  for  this  one  reason 
alone,  I  think  the  whole  class  of  causes  which  are  wont  to  be 
derived  horn  the  end  to  be,  in  physical  mattters,  of  no  use ; 
because,  I  think,  I  cannot  without  rashness  investigate  the 
ends  of  the  Deity.' " 

Pope  entertained  a  similar  opinion:  he  acknow- 
ledges, in  the  argument  to  his  Essay  on  Man,  that 
throoghout  the  whole  visible  world  may  be  observed 
ft  universal  order  and  gradation  in  the  sensuous 
and  mental  faculties,  which  cause  a  subordination 
of  creature  to  creature,  and  of  all  creatures  to  Man ; 
and  yet  he  speaks  of  the  absurdity  and  presumption 
of  man  conceiving  himself  to  be  the  Pinal  Cause  of 
creation : — 

"  Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine ; 
Earth  for  whose  use  ?     Pride  answers,  Tis  for  mine/' 

Similar  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Bolinbroke : — 

"That  Man,"  says  he,t  "is  the  Final  Cause  of  the  Creation, 

^d  that  the  communication  of  happiness  to  him  is  the  Final 

^seof  his  creation,  are  propositions  most  certainly  false. . . . 

*  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  iii.,  310. 

t  See  his  works,  vii.,  320,  310. 


very  reasonably,  that  it  was  made  as  well  as  for  us. 

Accordingly,  Boliiibroke  observes  that, 
works  of  God  one  single  scheme  produces 
tude  of  different  effects^  and  answers  an  i 
yariety  of  purposes:  that  to  make  man  i 
cause  of  Creation^  is  to  make  a  part,  and  thi 
small  one,  the  Final  Cause  of  the  whole :  tb 
ever  was  the  Final  Cause  of  the  world,  it 
resolved  into  the  mere  will  of  the  Creator ; 
could  not  be  referred  to  anything  without  E 
therefore  must  be  referred  to  something  with 
Gteofiry  St.  Hilaire*  is  said  to  have  proceede 
what  further,  for  he  reckoned  it  presumpi 
man  to  discover  any  end  designed  by  the 
Other  philosophers  have  maintained  similar  c 
In  regard  to  man  being  considered  the  fin 
of  creation,  even  Cudworth  observes : — 

"And  sof  fleas  and  lice,  bad  they  understandin 
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of  this  lower  world  be  well  said  to  have  been  made/?nMct- 
pa%,  though  not  only,  for  Man.  For  we  ought  not  to  mo- 
nopolize the  Divine  goodness  to  ourselves,  there  being  other 
animals  superior  to  us  that  are  not  altogether  unconcerned 
in  this  visible  Creation ;  and  it  being  reasonable  to  think, 
that  even  the  lower  animals  likewise,  and  whatsoever  has 
conscious  life,  were  made  partly  also  to  enjoy  themselves." 

With  respect  to  "  other  animals  superior  to  us," 
if  by  these  be  meant  the  living  creatures  called  Che- 
nUnm,  even  these  are  represented  as  supporting  the 
throne^  **  upon  the  likeness  of  which  was  the  likeness 
88  the  appearance  of  a  Man  above  upon  it.''  If  an- 
gels are  meant,  they  are  universally  represented  in 
Scripture  as  in  the  form  of  a  Man. 

But  are  there  not  other  animals  superior  to  us, 
which  may  yet  come  upon  the  earth,  and  be  instead 
of  man  the  Final  Cause  of  this  world's  creation? 
This  question  has  been  seriously  asked;  for,  it  is 
said: — 

*•  Manf  is  the  head  of  Creation  in  his  present  condition ; 
bat  is  that  condition  the  final  result  and  ultimate  good  of  the 
progress  of  Creation  in  the  plan  of  the  Creator  ?  As  there 
was  found  and  produced  something  so  far  beyond  animals  as 
Man  is,  may  there  not  also,  in  some  course  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  world,  be  produced  something  far  beyond  what  man 
is?  .  .  .  Considering  how  vast  the  resources  of  creative  power 
bave  been  shewn  to  be,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they 
are  exhausted.  Considering  how  great  things  have  been 
done,  in  the  progress  of  the  work  of  creation,  we  naturally 
think  that  even  greater  things  than  these  still  remain  to  be 
done." 

*  Bgdtiei  i.  26.  t  Plurality  qf  World*,  p.  307,  309,  318. 
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Accordingly^  it  is  intimated^  that  if  the  analogy  of 
Science  proves  anything^  it  proves  that  the  Creator 
of  man  can  make  a  creature  as  far  superior  to  Man, 
as  Man^  when  most  intellectual^  morale  religious,  and 
spiritual^  is  superior  to  the  brutes.  What  kind  of 
new  creature  this  is  to  be,  we  are  told  no  one  can 
divine ;  for  that  as  from  the  animal  formations  pre- 
vious to  man  we  could  not  have  divined  what  man 
was  to  be,  so  from  what  man  is  we  cannot  divine  what 
this  new  creature  is  to  be.  Be  it  so :  one  thing  we 
know,  is,  that  he  could  not  be  Man ;  for  he  would  be 
as  much  superior  to  any  being  called  man,  as  the 
animal  creation  is  inferior. 

Now,  we  are  concerned  with  this  opinion  only  in 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes, 
hence  to  the  order  of  Creation,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  the  Science  of  Correspondence.  Man,  as  we  are 
told,  was  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 
Is  there  any  possible  order  of  being  above  this  ?  If 
there  be,  it  must  be  an  order  which  transcends  this 
image  and  likeness.  No  creature,  however,  can  tran- 
scend the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  without  tran- 
scending God  incarnate,  or  God  man.  The  series, 
therefore,  can  never  go  beyond  man  without  providing 
a  new  object  of  worship.  Nay,  more ;  if  the  supposed 
new  creature  be  an  image  and  likeness  of  its  Creator, 
then  would  there  be  another  image  and  likeness  as 
much  transcending  the  image  and  likeness  of  God, 
as  man  transcends  the  brute  creation — suppositions 
which  savor  of  profanity  and  polytheism. 

We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  return  to  the  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scripture,  that  Man  is  the  Final  Cause  of 
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Creation;  and  this  agrees  with  the  discoveries  of 
modem  Science. 

•*  It  is  evident,"  says  Agassiz,*  "  that  there  is  a  manifest 
progress  in  the  succession  of  beings  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  progress  consists  in  an  increasing  similarity  to 
the  living  fauna,  and  among  the  vertebrata,  especially  in  their 
increasing  resemblance  to  man.  But  this  connection  is  not 
the  consequence  of  a  direct  lineage  between  the  faunas  of 
diflferent  ages.  There  is  nothing  like  parental  descent  con- 
necting them.  The  fishes  of  the  Palseozoic  age  are  in  no 
respect  the  ancestors  of  the  reptiles  of  the  secondary  age,  nor 
does  Man  descend  from  the  mammals  which  preceded  him  in 
the  tertiary  age.  The  link  by  which  they  are  connected  is  of 
a  higher  and  immaterial  nature ;  and  their  connection  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  view  of  the  Creator  Himself,  whose  aim  in  form- 
ing the  earth,  in  allowing  it  to  undergo  the  successive  changes 
which  Geology  has  pointed  out,  and  in  creating  successively 
aU  the  different  types  of  animals  which  have  passed  away, 
was  to  introduce  man  upon  its  surface.  Man  is  the  end 
toward  which  all  the  animal  creation  has  tended,  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Palseozoic  fishes." 

Similar  is  the  language  of  Professor  Owen  if — 

**  The  recognition  of  an  ideal  exemplar  in  the  vertebrated 
animals,  proves  that  the  knowledge  of  such  a  being  as  man 
most  have  existed  before  man  appeared ;  for  the  Divine  Mind 
wUch  planned  the  Archetype,  also  foreknew  all  its  modifica- 
tions." ..."  Nature,  we  learn  from  the  part  history  of  our 
globe,  has  advanced  with  slow  and  stately  steps,  guided  by 
the  archetypal  light  amidst  the  wreck  of  worlds,  from  the 
first  embodiment  of  the  vertebrate  idea  under  its  old  ichthyic 

*  Agasfiz  and  Gould's  Comparative  Physiology,  p.  417.      See  also 
Tkt  J^pieal  Fomu  and  Special  Bnde  qf  Creation,  p.  341. 
t  On  Umb9,  p.  86. 
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vestment,  until  it  became  arranged  in  the  gloriooa  garb  of 
the  human  form** 

Hugh  Millar  maintains  the  same  doctrine  i* — 
"As  the  veil  slowly  rises,  a  new  significancy  seems  to 
attach  to  all  Creation.  The  Creator,  in  the  first  ages  of  His 
workings,  appears  to  have  been  associated  with  what  He 
wrought,  simply  as  the  producer  or  author  of  all  things ;  but 
even  in  these  ages,  as  scene  after  scene,  and  one  dynasty  of 
inferior  animals  succeeded  another,  there  were  strange  typical 
indications,  which  pre-Adamic  students  of  prophecy,  among 
the  spiritual  existences  of  the  universe,  might  possibly  have 
aspired  to  read — symbolical  indications  to  the  efTect^  that  the 
Creator  was,  in  the  future,  to  be  more  intimately  connected 
with  his  material  works  than  in  those  ages,  through  a  glorious 
creature  made  in  His  own  image  and  likeness.  And  to  this 
semblance  and  portraiture  of  the  Deity — the  First  Adam — 
all  the  merely  natural  symbols  seem  to  refer." 

The  same  doctrine  is  repeatedly  maintained  by  Dr. 
M^Cosh:— 

"  All  animalf  bodies  point  to  man  as  the  apex  of  the 
earthly  hierarchy.  Professor  Owen  tells  us  that  all  the  parts 
and  organs  of  man  had  been  sketched  out  in  anticipation,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  inferior  animals.  .  .  .  The  simplest  organism 
points  by  its  structure  upwards  to  Man ;  and  man's  earthly 
frame  points  to  his  heavenly  frame,  and  his  heavenly  frame  to 
Christ's  spiritual  body, — and  we  see  that  all  animated  things 
on  earth  point  onward  to  His  Glorified  Humanity  as  the  grand 
Archetype  of  all  that  has  life." 

"  The  Supreme^  could  foresee  that  which  was  to  oome,  and 
which  he  had  pre-ordained ;  the  revelations  of  Geology  enable 
us  to  take  a  retrospective  view.     But  they  do  more;  they 

*  Tifjrical  Fomw  and  Special  End»  qf  Creaikm,  p.  5S1. 
t  Ibid,,  p.  545.  X  Ibid.,  p.  340. 
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afford  US  the  means  of  exercising  a  reflex  faculty ;  we  can 
examine  the  first  figure  in  the  vertebrate  series,  and  from 
that  point  look  down  the  long  vistas  which  are  opened,  to  the 
period  when  Man  appears  as  the  final  and  foreseen  product 
of  the  one  mighty  plan — the  last  in  time,  but  the  first  in  the 
contemplation  of  Him  who  called  them  all  into  being.  Pre- 
cedent vertebrata  shadowed  forth  certain  peculiarities  of  frame 
ind  of  psychichal  powers,  which  have  their  full  and  evidently 
intended,  significance  brought  out  and  manifested  only  in 

Hence  it  is  that  man  has  been  called  ''the  sum 
total  of  all  the  animals.'^  The  same  general  doctrine 
is  maintained  by  Dr.  Balfour,*  who  attributes  to 
Swedenborg^  the  merit  of  having  prominently  brought 
it  forward,  and  having  based  upon  it  the  Science  of 
Conrespondence.    Thus,  according  to  Swedenborg  :t 

../^  Since  Man  is  the  principal  end  of  Creation,  it 
follows  of  consequence  that  all  and  everything  was 
created  for  his  sake ;  and  therefore  that  all  the  pro- 
perties of  Order,  both  in  general  and  in  particular, 
were  collected  into  him,  and  concentrated  in  him,  to 
the  intent  that  God  by  him  might  effect  primary 
uses.'* 

..."  The  endf  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  is, 
that  the  angelic  heaven  may  exist ;  and  forasmuch 
tt  the  angelic  heaven  is  the  end,  so  also  is  man  or 
the  human  race,  because  heaven  consists  of  the  human 

*  Thus  be  Bays,  with  Emerson,  that  *'  Swedenborg  first  put  the  fact 
^s  detadied  and  scientific  statement,  becaose  it  was  habitually  pre- 
■Bit  to  him,  and  nerer  not  seen/'  Tyfneal  Character  of  Nature ;  or^ 
^KaiuremDhme  SymboL  By  Thomas  A.  6.  Balfour,  M.D.  p.  36. 

t  SwedcDborg's  True  Christian  Religion,    Art.  67. 

X  AngeUe  Wiedam  concerning  the  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine 
^^m.    Art.  329,  327,  324. 
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race.  Hence  all  things  which  are  created,  are  mediate 
ends,  and  tises  in  the  order,  degree,  and  respect  in 
which  they  have  relation  to  man,  and  by  man  to  the 
Lord." 

So  again  : — 

"  All  things  which  are  created  from  the  Lord  are 
uses ;  and  they  are  uses  in  that  order,  degree,  and 
respect  in  which  they  have  relation  to  man,  and  by 
man  to  the  Lord  from  whom  they  are." 

..."  There  does  not  exist  anything  in  the  created 
Universe  which  has  not  correspondence  with  some- 
thing pertaining  to  man ;  not  only  with  his  affections 
and  thoughts,  but  also  with  the  organs  and  viscera  of 
his  body — not  with  them  as  substances,  but  with  them 
as  uses.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  Word,  when  the 
Church  and  its  members  are  treated  of,  trees  are  so 
often  mentioned;  as  olive-trees,  vines,  and  cedars; 
also  gardens,  groves,  and  woods ;  as  also  beasts  of  the 
field,  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fishes  of  the  sea.  They 
are  mentioned  because  they  correspond,  and  by  cor- 
respondence make  one."  .  .  . 

Accordingly  we  are  told  that  Creation  is  in  a  series, 
and  that  there  is  a  unity  of  plan  running  throughout 
the  series.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  a  prophecy  of 
the  vegetable : — 

"Look*  at  the  more  complicated  crystals — look  at  the 
frostworks  on  our  flagstones  and  windows,  so  like  the  tree  in 
their  ramifications — and  you  at  once  see  that  powers  are  ope- 
rating there,  which  are  to  appear  in  a  more  advanced  form  in 
the  plant.  When  the  animal  appears,  it  has  something  not 
in  the  plant — in  particular,  it  has  a  power  of  sensation  and 

*  1)fpical  Forma  and  Special  Ends  qf  Creation^  p.  451. 
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fdantary  motion ;  but  still  it  retains  all  the  power  that  is  in 
the  mineral,  and  is  dependent  for  food  on  the  vegetable ;  and 
80  closely  are  the  plant  and  the  brute  allied,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  line  which  will  decidedly  separate  the  higher  forms 
of  the  one  from  the  lower  forms  of  the  other.  And  when 
MAN  walks  forth  to  contemplate  all  these  objects,  it  is  evident 
tbat  there  is  a  higher  principle  in  him,  which  is  not  in  the 
mineral,  nor  in  the  plant,  nor  in  the  brute ;  but  it  is  just  as 
dear,  that  he  has  affinities  with  the  lower  creation,  arising 
from  the  lower  creation  tending  upwards  towards  him" 

Man,  then,  is  the  final  cause  of  creation ;  and  as 
it  is  the  final  cause  which  is  the  source  of  unity  and 
order,  so  all  creation,  to  be  understood,  must  be  in- 
terpreted in  relation  to  him ;  and  likewise,  through 
Wm,  to  the  Creator,  the  Eternal  Logos,  the  Alpha 
Md  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  Ending,  the 
Krrt  and  the  Last  of  Divine  Order.  Of  this  Eternal 
Logos  man  was  the  image  and  likeness ;  and  there- 
fore the  Archetype  of  humanity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Logos  Himself  as  Creator,  not  merely  as  a  prefigura- 
tion  of  what  He  was  to  become  when  Incarnate,  but 
M  a  manifestation  of  what  He  then  was  as  Creator  of 
the  world,  viz.,  the  Archetypal  Man.  Accordingly 
Dr.  M'Caul  observes  :* — 

..."  The  language  of  Scripture  is  such  as  to  imply  that 
God  revealed  Himself  to  the  eyes  of  men  in  human  form." 

"The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  expressly  declare,  that 
^  did  appear  in  a  visible  shape,  and  that  that  shape  was 

"  From  these  passages,  selected  from  the  Law,  the  histo- 

*  htchtrt9  on  the  Prcphecies  proving  the  Divine  Origin  of  Chris- 
^^'^.  Being  the  Warburtonian  Lectures,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
^Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    pp.  35,  42,  47,  49,  54,  53,  5G. 
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rical  books,  and  the  Prophets,  it  is  plain  as  a  matter  of  fact» 
that  God  constantly  revealed  Himself  in  human  form^  and 
this  fact  fully  justifies  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Deity.  .  .  .  Whether  the  human  form  was  real  or 
unreal,  the  fact  that  God  selected  it  in  which  to  reveal  Him- 
self remains  the  same." 

**  The  human  form^  therefore,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Divine 
revelation  to  Abraham  and  the  prophets,  must  itself  convey 
some  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature  or  will.  It  necessa- 
rily intimates  either  that  God  did  then  exist  in  human  forw^ 
or  that  He  purposed  so  to  exist  in  the  time  to  come.  It 
shews,  at  the  very  least,  that  the  human  form  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Divine  perfections ;  and  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  modem  Jewish  hypothesis,  that  God  is  not,  and  cannot 
be  united  with  a  human  form  ;  for  if  this  were  true,  it  would 
necessarily  foUow,  that  God  has  revealed  that  mode  of  reveal- 
ing His  nature  which  is  most  liable  to  mistake." 

"  From  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  downwards,  it 
appears  that  the  Jews  understood  that  the  Old  Testament 
language  ascribed  to  God  a  human  formy 

**  Abraham's  God  was  therefore  a  being  who  revealed  him- 
self in  human  fonn  and  with  human  attributes.  .  .  .  The  doc- 
trine of  the  revelation  of  God  in  human  form  is  the  universal 
doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament." 

Thus  we  trace  all  Creation  from  its  first  beginnings 
through  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  up  to  man; 
and  man  himself  created  to  God-man  uncreated. 

In  perfect  conformity  with  these  principles,  and  in 
anticipation  of  the  truths  of  modern  Science^  Swe- 
denborg  observes : — 

"That  all  things*  in  the  Universe  were  created 
from  the  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine  Wisdom  of 

*  Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  art  52. 
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Qod-Man.  The  Universe  in  its  greatest  and  smallest 
parts^  as  well  as  in  its  first  and  ultimate  principles^ 
is  so  full  of  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom 
m  an  image.  That  this  is  the  case  is  manifest  from 
the  correspondence  of  all  things  in  the  universe  with 
all  things  in  bian.  All  and  singular  the  things  which 
exist  in  the  created  Universe^  have  such  a  correspond- 
ence with  all  and  singular  the  things  of  man^  that  it 
may  be  said  that  man  also  is  a  kind  of  Universe. 
There  is  a  correspondence  of  his  affections  and  of 
his  thoughts  thence  derived^  with  all  things  of  the 
animal  kingdom ;  a  correspondence  of  his  will  and 
of  his  understanding  thence  derived  with  all  things 
of  the  v^etable  kingdom ;  and  a  correspondence  of 
his  ultimate  life  with  all  things  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom/' 

This  author  accordingly  proceeds  to  establish  the 
relation  to  man  of  all  and  everything  in  the  mineral^ 
v^table^  and  animal  kingdoms. 

But  if  the  Final  Cause  of  Creation  be  man,  how 
does  this  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  Typical  Forms  ? 
For  we  are  told,  that  the  principle  of  Order  is  to  be 
found*  in  the  Final  Cause ;  and  again,  that  it  is  the 
same  with  "  the  General  Plan,  Pattern,  or  Type  to 
which  every  given  object  is  made  to  conform  with 
more  or  less  precision.'^  What  is  the  relation,  then, 
l)etween  the  Typical  Form  and  the  Final  Cause? 
"Every  organic  object,"  it  is  said,  "is  constructed 
after  a  type,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  made  to  accom- 
plish a  final  cause  riXo^.'^ — The  final  cause  is  the  end 
*  TjfpieQi  Form$  and  Special  Endi  of  Creation^  p.  5, 1. 
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for  which  it  exists ;  but  there  is  a  series  of  ends,  via., 
an  ascending  series,  having  its  termination  in  man; 
and  in  like  manner  there  is  an  ascending*  series  of 
Typical  Forms,  which  also  terminates  in  man;  so 
that  both  the  form  and  the  end  have  their  consum- 
mation in  man,  as  the  image  and  likeness  of  God ; 
and  thus,  the  creation  by  God  of  His  own  image  and 
likeness,  hence  the  glory  of  God  Himself  as  the 
Archetypal  Man,  is  the  Final  Cause  of  Creation. 

We  thus  see  that  the  philosophy  of  Final  Causes, 
the  modern  Science  of  Typology  and  Teleology,  as 
also  Scripture  itself,  agree  in  establishing  the  same 
fact — a  fact  the  more  important,  because,  as  we  shall 
find,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  Science  of  Correspondence; 
and,  as  it  comprehends  within  itself  the  principle  of 
the  unity  and  Order  of  Creation,  it  identifies  the 
Science  of  Correspondence  with  the  science  of  unity 
and  order;  it  shews  the  laws  of  Correspondence  to 
be  laws  of  Creation,  and  thus  places  them  far  away 
out  of  the  region  of  speculation  or  mysticism.  It  is  a 
physical  fact  established  by  science,  that  the  organism 
and  functions  of  the  human  body  are  reflected  more 
or  less  throughout  creation  in  a  series  of  correspond- 
ences. Shall  this  fact  have  any  place  or  significance 
in  our  Theology  ?  or  shall  we  abandon  it  to  the  ma- 
terialist ?  If  so,  let  us  see  what  is  the  use  which  the 
materialist  makes  of  it.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
French  physiologist,t  whose  system  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Barclay  :J — 

"  From  observing  that  several   species  of  minerals  and 

*  Though  not  chronological.  f  Robinet. 

X  See  his  work  on  Life  and  Organization^  p.  263. 
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plants  resemble  in  their  form  particular  organs  of  tlie  human 
hodjf;  and  that  the  species  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the 
zoophite  upwards,  make  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  to  man 
in  form  and  in  structure ;  he  supposes  that  Nature,  from  the 
commencement  of  her  operations,  was  solely  intent  upon  mak- 
ing MAN ;  and  that  the  regularly  definite  forms  of  minerals, 
plants,  and  the  lower  animals,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
casual  results  of  her  experiments,  while  she  was  aiming  at  the 
accomplishment  of,  what  he  denominates,  her  cJief  d*CBUvre; 
the  formation  of  man  from  first  to  last  being  invariably  the 
ultimate  object  of  her  ambition.     What  Nature  itself  is,  he 
has  not  informed  us ;  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  his 
observations  and  modes  of  reasoning,  it  seems  to  be  a  certain 
tendency  of  matter  to  be  organized,  and  to  assume  the  human 
structure  and  form ;  in  short,  something  which,  like  man, 
reasons  and  reflects,  collects  observations,  and  makes  experi- 
ments, to  improve  itself  in  the  arts  and  science." 

"  Yet*  these  are  not  the  only  hypotheses  of  Robinet.  He 
supposes  that  man  m  the  model  or  prototype  of  all  organism*, 
and  calls  this  prototype  an  intellectual  principle :  by  which 
language,  if  he  means  anything,  he  must  mean  a  substance 
perceptible  only  by  the  understanding,  like  an  Itia  of  Plato  ; 
and  suppose  that  such  a  substance,  or  species  of  substance 
gives  form  to  matter ;  or  he  must  mean,  what  we  sometimes 
express  by  the  £nglish  word  idea^  a  mental  prototype ;  not 
properly  a  substance,  but  a  plan  or  model  conceived  by  the 
mind,  agreeably  to  which  Nature  constructs  a  material  organ- 
ism ;  or,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Eobinet,  realizes  the  pro- 
totype by  exhibiting  it  under  a  sensible  form.  Upon  this 
hypothesis  the  visible  world  ia  only  a  type  of  what  is  innisille; 
and  Nature,  instead  of  being  a  blind  tendency  of  matter,  must 
be  a  principle  of  active  intelligence.  Besides,  as  the  proto- 
type on  this  hypothesis  remains  unaltered,  and  contains  ex- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  272. 
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emplars  of  all  the  various  species  of  fonns  in  the  ammal. 
mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  mere  conversion  of  these 
exemplars  into  material  or  sensible  forms,  could  not  possibly 
furnish  her  with  new  ideas;  the  sensible  forms  being  onlj 
the  types  of  the  unchanged  and  invisible  prototypes  which  had 
been  previously  existing  in  the  mind.  Further,  if  man  were 
the  only  prototype ;  if  that  prototype  contained  exemplars  of 
all  other  organisms ;  and  if  these  exemplars  were  first  con- 
ceived in  relative  position,  connection,  number,  magnitude, 
and  proportion ;  it  should  follow,  that  Nature  first  realised 
her  idea  of  man  as  a  perfect  whole,  and  then  constructed 
animals,  and  plants,  and  mineral  bodies  in  imitation  of  the 
several  exemplars  of  which  her  mental  prototype  was  com- 
posed. Nay,  this  is  the  view  which  Eobinet  himself  has 
occasionally  taken ;  when,  considering  the  prototype  as  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  variety,  he  supposes  that  Nature,  in 
serving  her  apprenticeship,  was  not  so  much  occupied  in 
learning  how  to  construct  man,  as  how  to  exhibit  his  form 
and  his  structure  under  various  semblances  in  the  animal, 
mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms."* 

"  Accustomed/'  he  says,  '*  to  judge  of  realities  from 
the  appearances  which  strike  our  senses : — 

*'  In  this  situation,t,  we  do  not  consider  that  the  material 
or  visible  world  is  nothing  but  an  assemblage  of  phenoment, 
and  that  there  must  also  be  necessarily  some  invisible  warH 
the  foundation  or  substratum  of  thai  which  is  visible,  and  to 
which  we  must  ascribe  whatever  is  real  or  substantial  in 
Nature.  J^is  invisible  world  is  the  collection  qfall  the  forces 
which  tend  incessantly  to  ameliorate  their  existence;  which 
they  ameliorate  by  constantly  extending  and  bringing  toward 
a  state  of  perfection  their  several  energies,  in  that  proportion 
which  is  suitable  to  each  of  them." 

•  See  Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  qf  Creation,  p.  104. 
t  Ibid,,  p.  268. 
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Here  we  have  Nature  in  a  human  form,  regarding 
herself  as  the  prototype  of  all  organisms^  and  model- 
ling  them  according  to  her  own  exemplar ;  creating 
first  an  invisible  worlds  and  then  a  visible  as  the  type 
of  the  invisible^  the  laws  of  which  are  those  of  ame- 
lioration or  progress.  The  visible  is  indeed  here 
the  language  of  the  invisible^  but  it  is  the  language 
of  invisible  Nature;  for  all  is  Nature  still,  and  no- 
thing more. 

We  may  reprobate  this  view  as  much  as  we  please ; 
but,  if  Theology  refuses  to  find  a  place  in  her  system 
for  the  discoveries  of  Science  relative  to  the  principle 
of  Order,  the  only  alternative  will  be  their  appropria- 
tion to  Naturalism.  Divine  Goodness  will  be  the  im- 
pulse of  Nature;  Divine  Wisdom,  the  laws  of  Nature ; 
Divine  power,  the  forces  of  Nature;  Creation,  in  fine, 
will  be  its  own  Creator,  and  man  his  own  Grod. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  place  of  these  discoveries 
in  Christian  Theology?  This  question  is  of  im- 
mense importance ;  as  it  will  shew  the  advance  which 
the  Science  of  Correspondence  has  made  since  the 
times  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers.  Catholic 
Theology  is  thus  most  deeply  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  doctrine  of  Typical  Forms,  then,  as  discovered 
by  modem  Science,  has  confirmed  the  fact,  that 
throughout  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  there 
is  a  series  of  organic  correspondences  pointing  on- 
wards from  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  to  their  highest  consummation  in  man  ;  so  that 
the  human  organism  and  its  functions  are  more  or 
less  reflected  throughout  every  individual  object  of 
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the  three  kingdoms,  and  furnish  the  Key  to  the  order 
and  unity  of  Creation. 

"  Kesearches*  into  the  organic  portions  of  Nature  have 
furnished  equally  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  order,  and  the 
unity  of  order,  in  Creation.  The  observations  of  naturalists ; 
the  dissections  of  anatomists ;  the  classifications  of  botanists 
and  zoologists,  shew  that  in  every  country,  every  plant  and 
every  animal,  and  every  organ  of  every  plant  and  every  animal, 
is  after  a  type  or  model,  and  that  there  is  a  mutual  affinity 
and  a  harmony  among  organized  beings,  from  the  lowest 
lichen  up  to  the  highest  quadruped,  and  to  man  himself.  It 
has  been  shewn  that  the  whole  skeleton  of  the  vertebrate 
animal  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  segments,  which,  with  an 
infinite  number  of  variations,  are  yet  homotypal ;  that  is,  of 
the  same  general  form.  It  has  been  shewn,  that  all  the  parts 
of  the  flower  of  the  plant — sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils — 
are  after  the  model  of  the  leaf;  and  it  can  be  shewn  that  there 
is  a  homotypal  correspondence  between  the  leaf  with  its  veins 
or  ribs,  and  the  branch  with  its  branchlets,  and  the  whole 
tree  with  its  ramifications.  These  discoveries  make  the  ani- 
mal and  the  plant  a  unity  throughout." 

"It  may  be  maintainedf  that  the  lower  animals  are,  in  a 
sense,  anticipations  of  humanity ,  and  have  appetites,  instincts, 
attachments — as  for  offspring  and  home, — perceptions,  and 
a  sort  of  intelligence,  which,  though  not  identical  with,  are 
homologous  to,  certain  of  the  lower  endowments  of  man** 

.     Another  writer,  J  in  his  Memoirs  of  a  Deist ,  shews 

*  The  Suptmatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
M'Cosh,  LL.D.;  p.  19.  f  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

X  Memoirt  of  a  Deist :  being  a  narrative  of  the  Life  and  Opinions 
of  the  writer  until  the  period  of  his  conversion  to  the  Faith  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  developments  of  an  Etsojf 
to  prove  that  pure  Deism  was  the  only  true  Religion  (a.d.  1793)»  p* 
178.    Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly. 
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how  he  had  long  before  been  impressed  with  this  view 
of  the  animal  creation ;  and  how,  on  his  conversion  to 
Christianity^  lie  had  been  led  to  see — 

..."  That  all  the  good  and  evil  sentiments  in  the  heart  of 
man  were  strongly  poiirtrayed  in  them;  not  only  in  their 
peculiar  dispositions  and  instincts,  but  also  in  the  particular 
ooDformation  of  their  bodies.  That  from  observing  their 
nttares  and  actions,  man  might  learn  what  was  really  good  or 
bad,  lovely  or  hateful  in  himself;  because  all  these  several  qua- 
lities, actions,  and  forms  had  an  appropriate  voice,  and  made 
their  proper  impressions  on  their  corresponding  originals  in  the 
kman  heart,  and  excited  concordant  or  discordant  vibrations, 
like  those  of  two  violins  in  unison,  or  the  reverse ;  so  that  all 
impressions  of  moral  evil  or  deformity  were  immediately  felt 
to  be  such,  in  the  pure  heart,  by  discordant  vibrations,  which, 
by  causing  uneasiness,  or  pain,  self-evidently  proved  them 
to  be  such  to  its  good  natural  sentiments,  and  the  same  in- 
versely." 

The  same  is  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  :*  who 
says, — *^  that  all  created  things  in  a  certain  image  re- 
present MAN.  This  may  appear  from  all  and  every- 
thing of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  from  all  and  every- 
thing  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  from  all  and 
everything  of  the  mineral  kingdom.'* 

But  we  must  now  proceed  a  step  farther  in  this 
argument. 

"I  have  sometimes  thought,"  says  Dr.  M'Cosh,t  "that 
the  very  rise  in  the  natural  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  so 
instant,  so  regular,  so  systematic,  so  evidently  ordained, 
iQay  point  to  and  almost  guarantee,  a  rise  from  the  natural 

*  IHvme  Love  and  Wisdom,  art.  61. 

t  7^  Supernatural  in  relation  to  the  Natural;  p.  156. 
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This,  it  seems,  is  the  principle  of  Order  which 
Science  in  its  latest  advances  is  simply  coming  up  to. 
Therefore,* — 

*'  Plato,"  it  is  coDsequently  admitted,  "  is  right  when  he 
speaks  of  Ideas  beiug  in  the  Divine  Mind  prior  to  their  exhi- 
bition in  sensible  objects.  Plato  is  in  the  right,  too,  when 
he  represented  sensible  objects,  which  are  ephemeral,  as  being 
constituted  after  eternal  models.  Herein,  too,  Plato  was  far- 
ther right  when  he  talked  of  these  ideas  being,  in  a  sense,  in 
human  intelligence,  and  requiring  only  to  be  brought  forth.'* 

The  same  general  principle  is  involved  in  the  fol- 
lowing statements : — 

"  Nature,  in  a  large  sense,''  according  to  one  au- 
thor,t  "is  the  expression  of  a  Divine  Idea,  the 
harmonious  whole  of  this  world  of  matter  and  life.'' 
According  to  another  J — "Scientific  systems  are  in 
truth  but  translations  into  human  language  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  Creator."  According  to  another§ — 
"The  laws  of  Nature  are  the  thoughts  of  God." 
According  to  another || — "  Nature,  as  being  the  crea- 
tion of  God,  is,  as  it  were,  an  embodiment  of  the 
Divine  Idea  ;  and  can  we  be  going  far  from  the 
original  design  in  such  circumstances,  if  we  seek  to 
elicit  a  spiritual  idea  from  Nature  V  In  this  case 
the  spiritual  idea  is  the  intermediate  between  the 
Divine  and  the  natural. 

*  IbU,,  p.  479. 

t  Life  on  the  Earthy  its  Origin  and  Sueeegtion.  By  John  PhQUpif 
M.A.,  etc.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,     p.  3. 

t  Agasaiz.  §  Professor  Powell. 

II  Dr.  Balfour,  on  The  Typical  Character  of  Nature ;  or,  JU  Na- 
iwre  a  Dimne  Symbol;  p.  32. 
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But  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  the  Divine  Idea  F'* 
This  is  a  philosophical  expression  of  Plato:  let  us 
translate  it  into  Scripture  language.  The  Divine 
Truth  and  the  "  Divine  Idea'*  of  Truth  are  in  God 
essentially  the  same ;  so  likewise  are  Divine  Truth 
and  Divine  Thought.  In  God  it  is  Divine  Truth 
which  thinks ;  for  He  is  Divine  Truth  itself;  and  the 
thoughts  of  God  toward  His  creatures  are  only  His 
Divine  Truths  proceeding  from  Him  into  the  sphere 
of  Creation. 

The  "  Divine  Idea/*  then,  is  essentially  the  same 
▼ith  the  Divine  Truth :  the  Divine  Truth  the  same 
with  the  Divine  Reason ;  the  Divine  Reason  the  same 
with  the  Logos :  the  Logos  the  same  with  the  Word ; 
and  thus  Nature,  as  an  expression  of  the  *^  Divine 
Idea/*  is  no  other  than  an  expression,  of  the  Divine 
Word,  or  of  those  Divine  Truths  by  which  Nature 
was  created. 

God,  says  Swedenborg,  distributed  all  things  into 
genera  and  species  in  order  to  enable  man  to  think. 
If  Divine  Truth  did  not  flow  forth  in  the  order  of 
genera  and  species,  man  would  be  unable  to  think  of 
spiritual  things,  thus  to  be  enlightened  by  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  and  to  be  created  anew.  These  genera  and 
species  of  Divine  Truths  flow  forth  through  the  hea- 
vens into  the  inferior  sphere  of  the  visible  creation^ 
and  create  the  genera  and  species  of  natural  things, 
or  the  external  order  of  Nature  which  in  itself  is 
dead.  Therefore  neither  scientific  systems,  nor  the 
laws  of  Nature  can  be  in  themselves  the  thoughts  of 
God.  They  proceed  from  His  thoughts,  but  they 
are  not  His  thoughts;  just  as  words  are   uttered 
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by  the  thoughts^  but  are  not  the  thoughts  them- 
selves. 

"  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made, 
and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  His  month'' 
— all  in  their  order.  For  all  Order  is  in  the  Divine 
Archetypal  Man^  the  Eternal  Logos  ;  and  there  are 
as  many  laws  relating  to  this  order^  as  there  are 
truths  in  the  Word  of  (rod,  which  amount  not  to 
thousands  only^  but  to  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand. The  universe  of  Nature  is  but  an  expression 
of  these  truths  clothed  in  outward  material  forms. 
In  this  sense  only  can  it  be  an  expression  of  the 
*'  Divine  Idea."  For  the  "  Divine  Idea  "  is  living : 
Nature  is  dead.  The  language  of  Nature,  therefore, 
or  the  language  of  Creation,  as  an  expression  of  Di- 
vine truths  or  truths  of  the  Word  of  God,  can  be  so 
only  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  dead  sign  of  living 
things,  or  the  natural  sign  of  things  spiritual. 

"Divine  Truths,'*  says  Sweden borg,t  "are  nothing 
else  but  the  laws  of  Order  derived  from  the  Lord's 
Divine  Humanity ;  for  all  Order  is  from  Him,  thus 
all  the  laws  of  Order.  The  whole  heaven,  conse- 
quently also  the  universe,  is  according  to  those  laws. 
The  laws  of  Order,  or  the  truths  which  proceed  from 
the  Lord,  according  to  which  the  whole  heaven  and 
the  universe  are  established  and  preserved,  are  what 
are  called  the  Word  by  which  all  things  are  made: 
for  the  Word  is  the  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from 
the  Divine  Good  of  the  Lord's  Divine  Humanity : 
hence  it  is  that  all  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  and 

*  Swedcnborg's  True  ChrUtian  Religion^  art.  72. 
t  Arcana  Ccelestia^  art.  7206. 
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also  in  the  natural  worlds  have  reference  to  truths  as 
may  be  manifest  to  any  reflecting  person/' 

Plato,  in  his  doctrine  of  Ideas  or  Types,  beheld  in- 
deed these  principles,  but  only  in  shadow.  Vulgarly, 
this  has  been  called  Mysticism ;  but  now  it  is  high 
time  to  awake  oat  of  sleep  I  For  the  facts  of  Science 
have  now  established  that* — "  There  is  a  great  truth 
at  the  basis  of  the  ancient  theories,  entertained  in 
former  ages  by  some  of  the  deepest  thinkers  which 
our  world  has  produced.  This  truth  was  not  cor- 
rectly seized,  was  very  imperfectly,  indeed,  often 
erroneously  represented,  but  still  it  is  deep  in  the 
constitution  of  things.^' 

To  discover,  then,  traces  of  the  "  Divine  Idea  '*  or 
of  *^  Divine  Reason ''  in  the  constitution  of  things, 
is  only  to  discover  traces  of  the  Divine  Logos,  or  of 
the  truths  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  if  so,  it  is  only 
in  this  sense  we  can  affirm  that — 

**  Wef  have  here  a  firm  ground  to  stand  on,  in  reasoning 
fiom  what  we  know ;  and  as  there  is  a  correspondence  between 
Han's  constitution  and  the  scenes  in  which  he  is  placed,  we 
c&iuiot  be  wrong  in  inferring,  that  Ood,  by  His  nature  and 
diaracter,  is  led  to  accommodate  the  external  world  created 
l>y  Him,  to  the  intellectual  nature  of  Man,  also  created  by 
ELim.  There  is  a  sense,  then,  and  this  a  sense  as  grand  as  it 
is  trae»  in  which  we  are  justified  in  representing  these  types 
as  proceeding  from  the  very  ideas  of  God,  from  His  eternal 
Wisdom,  moved  by  His  eternal  Love." 

Will  any  one  here  separate  the  intellectual  from 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  say  that  the  '^  Divine 

*  Ttfpieal  Forms  and  Special  Ends  of  Creation^  p.  435. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  443. 
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Idea  *'  of  Creation  can  be  contemplated  by  the  intel- 
lectaal  apart  from  the  spiritual  nature  ?  If  sOj  what 
will  be  the  consequence  ?  Natural  Theology  will  be 
shut  up  within  the  narrow  ai^ument  that  design 
proves  a  designer ;  or  "  the  Divine  Idea "  will  mean 
only  scientific  systems ;  and  the  thoughts  of  God,  the 
laws  of  Nature.  Science  alone  will  have  the  credit 
of  dealing  with  facts,  and  any  theology  which  would 
grapple  with  the  facts,  would  be  branded  as  mystical. 

Let  us,  however,  see  how  it  is  possible  to  bring  the 
mind  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  into  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, by  the  very  course  of  thought  which  has  been 
designated  as  mysticism. 

A  writer  before  mentioned,  in  his  Memoirs  of  a 
Deist,  thus  states  the  convictions  by  which  he  had 
passed  from  Deism  to  Christianity  : — 

...  ''I  saw  and  felt,"*  says  he,  'Hbat  every  man  was  a  httle 
world  in  himself,  containing  all  nations  spiritually  in  himself. 
I  saw  and  felt  that  the  history  of  the  chilrlren  of  Israel,  from 
first  to  last,  was  typical  of  what  had  been  spuitually  pe^ 
formed,  and  was  still  performing,  in  myself  and  all  believers, 
who  in  like  manner  were  brought  out  of  Egypt  or  the  bond- 
age of  the  elements  of  this  world,  by  the  Almighty  power. 

''  From  this  coincidence,  which  I  now  concluded  must  be 
general  and  total,  between  natural  and  spiritual  things,  it  was 
again  clearly  confirmed  to  me,  agreeably  to  the  above  evidence, 
that  the  whole  external  world,  or  natural  Creation  in  our  planet, 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  ffreat  image  of  Man ;  and 
that  all  the  things  of  it,  of  what  kind  soever,  were  only  sha- 
dows of  what  was  contained  in  the  soul  and  body  of  Man,  That 
the  Deity  in  His  infinite  wisdom  had  so  ordered  the  course  of 

*  Memohrt  qf  a  Deist,  p.  178. 
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external  Nature,  as  to  be  perfectly  descriptive  of,  and  parallel 
to,  the  course  of  human  life  both  natural  and  spiritual. 

"  By  this  means  the  whole  world,  both  visible  and  invisible, 
including  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  grand  magazine  of  testimony  to  the  Divine  truths  of 
the  Bible,  divided  into  two  distinct  parts ;  whereof  one  was 
body,  or  shadow,  or  image,  and  the  other  was  the  spirit,  the 
liying  substance ;  and  that  the  whole  course  of  these  parallels 
together,  with  equal  pace,  had  ever  been,  is  now,  and  ever 
omst  be  to  the  end,  a  continual  demonstration  of  the  truths 
of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  by  literal  matter  of  fact,  as  well 
M  by  the  analogy  of  their  forms." 

Such  were  the  spontaneous  thoughts  of  a  writer  in 
the  course  of  his  transition  from  Deism  to  Chris- 
tianity; and  similar  convictions  are  clearly  enter- 
tained by  a  modern  scientific  author : — 

"That*  Adam  must  have  seen  in  all  nature,'*. says  Dr. 
Balfoor,  "  distinct  spiritual  truths,  seems  to  me  apparent 
hm  the  whole  language  employed  in  the' beginning  of  Ge- 
itetis,  where  material  objects  alone  arc  mentioned — the  gar- 
^  the  tree  of  life,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  command, 
*  be  fruitful  and  multiply,'  etc.;  and  even  when  man  fell,  the 
eone  seems  exclusively  (on  any  other  supposition)  to  have  been 
Hmited  to  temporal  and  earthly  things  ;  thus,  the  ground  is 
to  be  barren,  so  is  the  woman,  and  the  serpent  is  denounced. 
Sordy,  with  such  instances  before  us,  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
loent  believe  that  Adam  did  not  most  clearly  read  in  these 
oatund  objects  deep  spiritual  lessons" 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  first 
Adam,  we  know  what  was  the  case  with  the  Second, 
who  always  taught  His  disciples  deep  spiritual  lessons 

*  Thi  Typical  Character  of  Nature ;  or,  AU  Nature  a  Divine 
^T^.  By  Thomas  A.  G.  Balfour,  M.D.    p.  84.    See  oar  Appendix. 
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from  out  of  the  types  of  Nature;  and  therefore,  in 
maintaining  these  principles^  we  are  only  ascribing  to 
the  first  Adam  the  same  principles  of  Interpretatioiii 
which  were  recognized  by  the  Second. 

This  interpretation  of  Nature,  then,  is  no  merely 
mystical  fancy  of  Plato  :  it  is  as  old  as  Adam ;  and 
the  principle  of  Correspondence  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  is  confirmed  by  the  modern  discoTcries  of 
Science.  There  is  a  mystery  in  the  visible  Creation 
both  of  number  and  form  which  every  day  is  con- 
tinually unfolding.  ^'Physical  science  shews  that 
numbers  have  a  place  in  every  department  of  Na- 
ture 'y^  and  if  they  have  a  deep  meaning  in  the  works 
of  God,  shall  we  deny  to  them  a  deep  meaning  in 
the  Word  of  God  ? 

••  Surely,"  says  Dr.  M'Cosh,*  "  it  is  presumptuous  aboie 
all  things  in  any  one  to  condemn  as  mythic  every  part  of  the 
Bible  narrative  which  retains  a  recurrent  number.  Thii 
principle,  if  followed  out,  would  turn  the  discoveries  of  tlie 
most  scientific  men  in  modem  times,  the  discoveries  of 
Kepler  and  Newton,  of  DecandoUe  and  Dalton,  into  myths." 

As  with  numbers  so  with  forms.  An  ordinary 
pine  cone,  says  the  same  author,  will  reward  the 
study  for  hours  together  of  the  very  highest  intd- 
lect.f  An  attentive  study  of  the  ratios  and  ordina- 
tion of  its  spirals  cannot  but — 

..."  Tend  to  raise  up  profound  reflections  in  the  truly 
philosophical  mind,  and  open  glimpses  to  the  religious  mind 
of  the  deep  things  of  God.  They  shew  that  the  plant  and 
all  its  members  had  been  before  the  mind  of  Grod  prior  to 

*  Typical  Formt  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  p.  534,  535. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  128,  133.    See  our  Appendix. 
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tbe  time  when  He  said,  '  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 
the  heib  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after 
his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth  :  and  it  was 
10;  and  Grod  saw  that  it  was  good.'  " 

We  may  now  perceive  how  we  may  pass  firom  the 
natural  or  animal  degree  to  the  spiritual,  viz.,  through 
the  mediam  of  the  rational,  by  means  of  which  the 
natural  is  subordinated  to  the  spiritual.  In  going  on 
then  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  visible  creation,  we  only  apply  to  spiritual 
things  the  same  principle  of  correspondence  which 
modem  Science  has  shewn  already  to  exist  in  natural 
things — a  principle  which  is  no  mere  speculation,  no 
flight  of  imagination  beyond  the  region  of  facts : — 
"There*  is  an  end  served  by  the  Order  in  our  world 
of  which  we  can  speak  with  confidence ;  for  it  comes 
everywhere,  and  alluringly,  and  pressingly  under  our 
view.  The  Order  has  certainly  and  obviously  a  spe- 
cial respect  to  man.^' 

This  being,  then,  a  fact  established  by  the  discove- 
ries of  modem  Science,  let  us,  with  a  view  to  bring 
(mt  prominently  the  connection  between  natural  and 
spiritoal  things,  and  the  principle  of  transition  from 
one  to  the  other,  carefully  compare  with  each  other 
the  following  statements : — 

It  is  a  truth  now  established  by  modern  Science, 
but  hitherto  hidden  from  the  world,  that  all  the  parts 
tf  die  human  body  and  everything  contained  therein 
have  correspondence  with  such  things  as  are  upon 
^«rth ;  insomuch  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  par- 

*  The  Svpematwral  tn  relation  to  the  Natural    By  Dr.  M'Cosh. 
p.  48. 
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tide  in  the  body  which  has  not  somewhat  upon  earth 
corresponding  to  it^  according  to  the  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  things  which  exist  upon  earth :  and  this  in 
such  an  order  that  all  collectively  represent  man,  and 
separately  the  constituent  parts  of  man,  so  that  the 
whole  world  is  an  image  of  mnn. 

Compare  this  with  the  following  from  Sweden- 
borg  :— 

"  It*  is  a  truth  hitherto  most  deeply  hidden  from 
the  world,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  everything  contained  therein,  have  correspond- 
ence with  such  things  as  are  in  heaven  ;  insomuch 
that  there  is  not  the  smallest  particle  in  the  body 
which  has  not  somewhat  in  heaven  corresponding  to 
it,  according  to  the  genera  and  species  of  things  in 
heaven ;  and  this  in  such  an  order,  that  they  all  col- 
lectively represent  one  man,  and  separately  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  man,  so  that  the  whole  heaven  ifl 
an  image  of  man" 

Take  another  statement : — 

They  who  have  not  a  just  idea  concerning  natural 
things,  are  unable  to  conceive  that  the  human  form 
is  the  type  and  exemplar  of  their  arrangement  and 
conjunction. 

Hear  now  the  corresponding  statement  made  by 
Swedenborg : — 

"  Theyt  who  have  not  a  just  idea  of  spiritual  and 
celestial  things,  are  unable  to  conceive  that  the  hu^ 
man  form  is  the  type  and  exemplar  of  their  arrange^ 
ment  and  conjunction." 

Take  another  statement : — 

*  Arcana  Caktiia,  art.  2996.  t  Heaven  and  Hell,  art.  CO. 
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It  is  to  be  observed^  that  all  things  which  proceed 
from  the  Sun  of  the  natural  world,  have  some  resem- 
blance to  MAN  j  and  that  consequently  whatever 
things  exist  in  that  world  have  a  general  tendency  to 
isithttMan  fomiy  which^  in  their  inmost  essences^  they 
exhibit ;  whence  all  the  visible  objects  in  that  world 
are  representatives  of  man. 

Hear  now  the  corresponding  statement  made  by 
Swedenborg : — 

"  It*  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  things  which  pro- 
ceed firom  the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  Jehovah  God,  have  some  resem- 
blance to  MAN;  and  that  consequently  whatever 
things  exist  in  that  world  have  a  general  tendency  to 
the  human  form,  which,  in  their  inmost  essences^ 
they  exhibit ;  whence  all  the  visible  objects  in  that 
world  are  representatives  of  man,^' 

Now  we  ask  a  plain  question : 

Are  not  the  statements  here  made  with  regard  to 
^wen  and  the  spiritual  man,  the  very  same  which 
modem  Science  has  made  with  regard  to  earth  and  the 
cultural  man  ?  Surely,  in  this  case  Theology  is  but 
availing  itself  of  the  facts  of  modern  Science,  so 
that  the  two  may  be  in  harmony ;  the  invisible  world 
with  the  visible. — Are  these  things  so  ?  or  are  they 
phantasy,  mysticism,  jargon?  Come  now  and  let  us 
leaaon  together.  We  are  here  only  extending  the 
law  of  correspondence  from  the  visible  world  to  the 
"^visible :  and  regarding  the  Creator  as  acting  not 
"7  a  partial  but  by  a  universal  law.  If  you  believe 
the  things  uponf  earth  to  be  patterns  of  things  in  the 

*  TVm  Chriitian  ReUgion,  art.  66.  t  See  our  Appenduc. 
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heavens;  if  you  believe  them  to  be  correspondents 
with  the  body  of  man ;  how  can  yon  escape  the  con- 
clusion^  that  all  things  in  the  heavens  are  themsdves 
also  in  correspondence  with  the  body  of  man  ?  Think 
not  that  these  are  mere  speculations  with  which  yoa 
have  no  concern.  You  have  at  least  as  much  concern 
with  them  as  with  the  fact^  that  all  things  upon  earth 
have  correspondence  with  the  human  body ;  for  this 
fact  is  the  key  to  the  order  and  unity  of  the  visihk 
creation^  thus  to  the  true  knowledge  of  earthly 
things ;  and  what  if^  in  like  manner^  it  be  the  key  to 
the  order  and  unity  of  the  invisible  creation,  thus  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  heavenly  things ! 

Regarding  man,  then,  as  in  himself  a  microcosm— 
the  ultimate  form  and  end  of  the  natural  world  or 
visible  creation,  all  natural  Sciences  may  range  them- 
selves in  their  order  and  place  in  reference  to  him;  so 
that  all  collectively  may  be  called  human  science,  not 
only  because  he  may  know  it,  but  because  it  has 
more  or  less  a  relation  to  himself. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  spiritual 
world ;  for  both  worlds  meet  together  in  him ;  and  he 
may  be  called  a  microcosm  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
world,  on  the  very  same  principle  upon  which  he  is 
called  a  microcosm  in  regard  to  the  natural  world. 

"Since^  man  is  a  heaven,  and  also  a  world  in  him- 
self, therefore  in  him  there  are  a  spiritual  world  and 
a  natural  world.  His  interiors,  which  belong  to  his 
mind,  and  have  reference  to  his  understanding  and 
will,  constitute  his  spiritual  world ;  but  his  exteriors, 
which  belong  to  his  body,  and  have  reference  to  his 
*  Heaven  md  HeU,  art.  90. 
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aenses  and  actions^  constitute  his  natural  world. 
Whatsoever,  therefore,  exists  in  his  natural  world,  or 
tarthly  body,  that  is,  its  senses  and  actions,  are  said 
to  be  correspondents  of  his  understanding  and  will 
which  belong  to  his  mind  or  spiritual  body  J' 

Accordingly  in  heaven^  as  upon  earth,  all  things 
hiYe  relation  to  man  as  the  image  and  likeness  of  the 
Archetypal  Man ;  for  no  created  being  can  be  any- 
thing higher :  he  may  be  more  or  less  in  that  image 
and  likeness,  and  ever  in  this  respect  going  on  to  a 
perfection  which  he  will  never  reach;  but  beyond 
Man  he  never  can  go,  without  going  beyond  what  is 
Biiine  as  well  as  Human,  viz.,  the  Divine  Humanity. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  practical 
knowledge  of  man  concerning  spiritual  or  heavenly 
things  must  be  a  knowledge  in  reference  to  man  as  an 
unage  and  likeness  of  God  ;  thus  to  man  himself  as 
«wa ;  thus  to  the  regeneration  of  himself  as  begotten 
by— the  Word  of  Life,  the  Archetypal  Man,  God  over 
all  blessed  for  ever. 

This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Word  :  thus  of  the  words  in  the  Apocalypse,* 
"  He  measured  the  wall  thereof .  .  .  according  to  the 
measure  of  a  man,  that  is,  of  the  angel,"  who  was 
himself  a  man.  This  admeasurement,  moreover,  is 
]H)t  represented  as  taking  place  in  the  time  of  that 
dd  heaven  and  earth  which  passed  away,  but  under 
the  dispensation  of  that  new  heaven  and  earth  which 
succeeded. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  our  last  step  in  this 
preliminary   ailment;  or  to  the  origin  of  the  doc 

*  RereUtioD,  chap.  xxi.  17 ;  EphesiaDS,  chap.  ii.  15. 
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trine  of  Prototype,  which  involves  the  principl 
Order. 

"  There*  is  a  Mundus  Sensibilis  and  a  Mundut  Ini^ 
bilu;  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
seems  to  be  as  follows.  To  us  there  is  first  the  Mundus 
sibilis,  and  this,  when  human  intelligence  contemplat 
becomes  the  Mundus  Intelligibilis.  But  when  thing 
considered  in  themselves,  the  order,  as  Aristotle  shewed 
ago,  is  reversed ; — to  us  there  is  first  the  particular 
then  the  general ;  in  the  order  of  things,  however,  tli 
first  the  general  and  then  the  particular.  There  is  fir 
Mundus  Intelligibilis  in  the  mind  of  the  Eternal  Ix^;o6 ; 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  becomes  the  Mundus  Sensibilia 
sense  the  Word  becomes  flesh),  which  is  once  more  i 
duced  as  the  Mundus  Intelligibilis,  in  the  mind  of  intd 
creation." 

"  Iff  the  sensible  World  be  an  effect,  of  which  the  Ca 
a  Sovereign  Mind,  all  that  we  may  discover  in  effects  w< 
fairly  look  for  in  their  Causes,  since  here  its  prior  exitk 
in  a  manner  necessary.*' 

**  In}  the  Scriptural  account  of  Creation,  Light  prev 
to  existence,  is  commanded  to  exist :  '  And  God  said 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.'  So  also  v^etabU 
animals,  previously  to  their  existing  are  commanded  to 
Now  whether  by  these  commands  we  suppose  certain  y 
orders,  or,  what  seems  far  more  probable,  only  a  Divine 
tion,  respect  must  needs  have  been  had  to  certain  Pre-ei 
Forms,  or  else  such  words  or  such  volitions  must  have 
devoid  of  all  meaning." 

"But  what  account  then,"  says  Cudworth,§    "ca 

*  Typical  Fomu  and  Special  Ends  of  Creation,  p.  480. 

t  Harris's  PhUmophieal  Arrangements,  p.  342. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  114. 

§  Intellectual  Syetem,  iii.,  p.  406. 
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possibly  give  of  knowledge  and  understanding,  their  nature 
and  original  P  since  there  must  be  vtyrfrhv,  that  which  is  in- 
telligible— in  order  of  nature,  before  i^o'iycri*,  or  intellection." 
"Certainly,"  says  he,  "no  other  than  this — that  the  first 
original  knowledge  is  that  of  a  perfect  Being,  infinitely  good 
tod  powerful,  comprehending  ....  the  possibilities  of  all 
things,  their  ideas  with  their  several  relations  to  one  an^ 
other;  all  necessary  and  immutable  truths.  Here,  therefore, 
is  there  a  knowledge  btfare  the  world  and  all  sensible  things, 
that  was  Archetypal  and  paradigmatical  to  the  same." 

"Mind  or  God,"  says  Plotinus,*  "  was  be/ore  the  world ; 
not  as  if  it  existed  6tfore  it  in  time,  but  because  the  world 
proceeded  from  it,  and  because  it  was  in  order  of  nature  first, 
u  the  cause  thereof  and  its  archetype  or  paradigm ;  the  world 
ako  always  subsisting  by  it  and  from  it." 

Here,  then^  was  mind  before  matter^  the  significa- 
tion before  the  sign^  the  thing  typified  before  the 
type;  "noeetypal  thing/'  says  Cudworth,t  or  that 
^Uch  existed  after  the  archetypal,  but  itself  arche- 
typal, a  kind  of  intellectual  world  which  comprehended 
in  it  the  paradigm  or  exemplar  according  to  which 
this  sensible  world  was  made.  The  genuine  spiritual 
significations  of  things,  then,  are  not  and  cannot  be 
of  arbitrary  origin.  The  type  and  the  thing  typified 
l^ong  to  each  other  by  an  inward  necessity.  J  They 
''ere  linked  to  each  other  by  the  very  process  of 
Creation.  The  earthly  relation  is  but  a  lower  form 
of  the  heavenly,  on  which,  indeed,  the  heavenly  rests, 
•nd  of  which  it  is  the  utterance.  The  relations  of 
"insband  and  wife  existed  above  before  they  existed 
Wow;  the  laws  of  natural  birth  had  their  origin  in 

*  /Wf.,  vol.  i.,  p.  517.  t  Ibid.,  iu.,  p.  408,  294. 

t  See  Notei  an  the  Parablet,    By  Dean  Trench,    p.  13,  14. 
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those  of  spiritual  birth ;  male  and  female  distinctioiis 
were  of  heavenly,  not  of  earthly  origin.  The  chap 
racters  of  Nature  are  not  a  common  but  a  aacred 
writing :  they  are  the  hieroglyphics  of  Qod,  intended 
to  be  a  ladder  leading  man  up  to  the  contemplation 
of  heavenly  truth,  and  thus  to  make  known  to  him 
the  invisible  things  of  Grod. 

Thus  it  is,  that  "  all  we  see  is  upon  a  plan,''^  and 
that  the  Archetype  is  in  the  Godhead/'  Not  that 
the  relation  between  the  earthly  type  and  the  Arche- 
type is  immediate,  as  some  appear  to  think ;  but  that 
there  is  an  intervening  or  spiritual  world,  through 
which  all  things  on  earth  have  a  relation  to  the 
Creator. 

Did  God  say,  "Let  there  be  light?'' — ^Whence 
came  the  light,  but  through  the  heavens  from  the 
Light  everlasting  ?  Did  He  say,  "  Let  there  be  a  fi> 
mameut  ?"t — Above  the  heads  of  the  living  creatures 
there  was  beheld  a  firmament.  Did  He  say,  "  Let  the 
waters  be  gathered  together?" J  There  are  living 
fountains  of  waters  to  which  God  will  lead  us.  Did 
He  say,  "  Let  the  dry  land  appear  ?"  There  was  a 
heavenly  Canaan  prior  to  the  earthly,§  and  trees  of 
life  which  should  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
Did  He  say,  "Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment ?"||  There  was  a  Sun  of  righteousness  whidi 
to  the  blessed  in  heaven  shaU  never  go  down.  Were 
a  moon  and  stars  set  in  the  firmament  ?^     There  was 

*  Professor  Sedgwick's  Ditcourse  on  the  Studies  qf  the  VmoertUy 
qf  Cambridge.     Preface  to  Fifth  Edition ;  p.  242. 
t  Ezekiel  i.  22.  X  Revelation  vii.  17.  §  Ibid,  xzil  2. 

11  Isaiah  Iz.  20.  f  Revelation  xii.  1. 
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seen  in  heayen  a  woman  clothed  with  the  snn^  and 
the  moon  under  her  feet^  and  her  head  crowned  with 
twelve  stars.  Did  He  say^  ''  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life^  and  fowl 
to  fly  above  the  firmament  ?''*  There  are  flying 
eagles  in  the  spiritual  worlds  and  living  souls  in  the 
rifers  and  the  sea.  Did  He  say,  ''Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind?'^t 
Living  creatures  are  represented  as  sustaining  the 
throne  of  God.  There  are:^  winds  in  the  Spiritual 
World,  and  thunders,  and  lightnings,  of  which  those 
upon  the  earth  are  only  the  lower  manifestations. 
Thus  the  invisible  creation  is  prior  to  the  visible; 
and  therefore  when  it  is  said,  "We  cannot  argue 
from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  unless  we  previously 
know  their  relation  to  each  other,^'  we  now  at  length 
bow  the  relation  between  them. 

For  the  objective  forms  of  which  we  read  as  exist- 
ing in  heaven,  were  not  originally  derived  from  earth ; 
nor  is  it  as  being  derived  from  earth  that  the  hea- 
▼enly  is  expressed  by  the  earthly ;  for  the  heavenly 
was  not  derived  from  the  earthly,  but  the  earthly  from 
the  heavenly,  as  was  the  heavenly  from  the  Divine. 
Earthly  forms  therefore  are  not  their  own  prototypes ; 
they  are  derivatives,  and  derivatives  by  correspond- 
ence; and  thus  correspondence  expresses  the  very 
process  of  derivation  fit)m  the  Divine,  that  is,  of 
Creation  by  God ;  all  having  reference  to  man. 

Such  then  are  the  principles  which  we  are  about 
to  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of 

*  Bevdatioii  W.  7.  f  Ezekiel  i.  26. 

$  BeYdation  zi.  19 ;  Psalm  zviii.  10;  civ.  3. 
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Genesis.  In  the  words  of  a  modem  writer,*  "  Tbej 
are  not  the  visionary  dreams  of  a  poet  or  mystic^ 
clothing  nature  in  forms  devised  by  his  own  fantasy ; 
they  are  the  results  reached  by  the  profoundest  in- 
ductive  science  of  our  times/' 

Our  times  !  it  will  be  objected ;  and  for  that  very 
reason  in  the  present  argument  worthless ;  for  what 
we  want  to  know  is  not  the  philosophy  or  science  of 
our  times,  but  how  the  narrative  concerning  the 
Creation  would  have  been  understood  in  the  times  of 
the  primeval  man,  who,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
was  learned  either  in  philosophy  or  inductive  Science. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  concerning  the 
moral  and  inteUectual  condition  of  the  primeval 
race^  hence  to  the  question  concerning  a  primeval 
revelation.  All  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject, 
wc  are  told,  can  be  derived  only  from  the  history  of 
language  and  of  ancient  mythologies.  And  what  do 
these  teach  us  ?  The  answer  is  thus  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Jowett ;  and  we  draw  attention  to  it,  because 
it  is  the  turning-point  of  our  argument  :t — 

"  Human  beings  iu  that  pre-historic  age  seem  to  have  had 
only  a  kind  of  limited  intelligence ;  they  were  the  slaves,  as 
we  should  say,  of  association.  They  were  rooted  in  parti- 
cular spots,  or  wandered  up  and  down  upon  the  earth,  co»- 
f using  themselves  and  God  and  nature,  gazing  timidly  on  the 

*  Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in'  Creatian,  p.  521.  Here 
Dr.  M'Cosh  leaves  the  argument ;  but  here  we  take  it  up,  and  proceed 
to  apply  the  principles  to  the  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis. 

t  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  R^- 
manSf  with  critical  notes  and  dissertations.  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  461,  462. 
The  italics  are  mine,  with  a  view  to  the  argument  in  the  sequeL 
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worid  around,  starting  at  their  very  shadows,  and  seeing  in 
•U  things  a  superhuman  power  at  the  mercy  of  which  they 
^^tt,    Tkey  had  no  dUtinction  of  bodi/  and  soul,  mind  and 
^Uer,  pkyncal  and  moral.     Their  conceptions  were  neither 
wre  nor  there ;  neither  sensible  objects,  nor  symbols  of  the 
^Dsecn.     Their  gods  were  very  near ;  the  neighboring  hill  or 
passing  stream,  brute  matter  as  we  regard  it,   to  them  a 
<iivinity,  because  it  seemed  inspired  with  a  life  like  their  own. 
They  could  not  have  formed  an  idea  of  the  whole  earth,  much 
less  of  the  God  who  made  it.    Their  mixed  modes  of  thought, 
their  figures  of  speech,  which  are  not  figures,  their  personifi- 
eations  of  Nature,  their  reflections  of  the  individual  upon 
the  world,  and  of  the  world  upon  the  individual,  the  omni- 
presence to  them  of  the  sensuous  and  the  visible,  indicate  an 
intellectual  state  which  it  is  impossible  for  us,  with  our  re- 
pilar  divinon$  of  thoughiy  eveu  to  conceive.     We  must  raa^ 
from  the  table  of  the  mind  their  language,  ere  they  could 
become  capable  of  a  universal  religion." 

"  But  although  we  find  no  vestiges  of  a  primeval  revela- 
tion, and  cannot  imagine  how  such  a  revelation  could  have 
been  possible,  consistently  with  those  indications  of  the  state 
of  man  which  language  and  mythology  supply,  it  is  true, 
nevertheless,  that  the  primitive  peoples  of  mankind  have  a 
religious  principle  common  to  all.  Heligion,  rather  than 
reason,  is  the  faculty  of  man  in  the  earliest  stage  of  his  ex- 
istence." 

In  this  case,  then,  our  first  parents  enjoyed  a 
primeval  religion  but  not  a  primeval  revelation ;  and 
this  primeval  religion  is  thus  described  : — 

"  Probably,*  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  we  are  able  to 
'i^  them,  religions,  like  languages,  had  their  distinctive 
^^Maclers  with  corresponding  differences  in  the  first  rude 

*  Hid.,  p.  463. 
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constitution  of  society.  As  in  the  case  of  langosges,  it  is  a 
fair  subject  of  enquiry,  whether  they  do  not  all  mount  up  to 
some  elementary  type  in  which  tkey  were  more  nearly  alHed 
to  iBHee,  a  primeval  religion,  in  which  we  may  imagine  the 
influence  of  Nature  was  analogous  to  the  first  impressions  of 
the  outward  world  on  the  infant's  wandering  eyesight ;  and 
the  earliest  worship  may  be  compared  with  the  first  use  of 
signs  or  stammering  of  speech.  Such  a  religion  we  may 
conceive  as  springing  from  simple  instinct ;  yet  an  instinct 
higher  even  in  its  lowest  degree  than  the  instinct  of  the  animal 
creation ;  in  which  the  fear  of  Nature  combined  with  the 
assertion  of  sway  over  it,  which  had  already  a  law  of  pro- 
gress, and  was  beginning  to  set  bounds  to  the  spiritual 
CHAOS.  Of  this  aboriginal  state  we  can  only  entertain  con- 
jecture :  it  is  beyond  the  horizon  even  when  the  eye  is  strained 
to  the  uttermost." 

True  :  it  is  only  conjecture,  but  the  most  probable 
conjecture^  as  derived  from  the  study  of  language  and 
ancient  mythology:  a  probability,  therefore,  which  so 
far  witnesses,  as  it  is  thought,  against  the  truth  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  There  was,  it  seems,  no 
primeval  revelation ;  but  there  was  a  primeval  reli- 
gion, arising  out  of  a  primeval  religious  instinct, 
with  which  the  rational  faculties  (which  in  this  infiuit 
state  of  being  were  only  potential)  could  not  be  con- 
cerned. We  are  therefore  led  to  regard  the  primeval 
man  as  a  creature  of  seuse,  endowed  with  religious 
instincts,  but  having  no  real  knowledge  of  God; 
confounding  himself  and  God  and  nature  one  with 
the  other ;  capable  of  no  distinctions  between  body 
and  soul,  mind  and  matter,  physical  and  moral ;  and 
the  subject  of  none  of  those  regular  divisions  of 
thought,  especially  the  distinctive  one  between  the 
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natnral  and  the  spiritual^  which  the  New  Testament 
»o  clearly  points  out.  "  Nature/'*  says  Cudworth, 
"is  ratio  mer$a  et  confusa,  reason  immersed  and 
plunged  into  matter^  and  as  it  were  fuddled  in  it, 
and  confounded  with  it:''  wisdom  in  the  mind  of 
God  being  a  certain  separate  and  distinct  thing. 
Here,  then,  as  applied  to  the  natural  man,  is  pre- 
sented to  us  the  confusion — the  Spiritual  Chaos, 

Oranting,  then,  that  the  primeval  man  was,  in  his 
original  state,  a  creature  of  the  senses,  we  are  told 
that,  in  early  ages,t  religion,  like  language,  takes  the 
form  of  sense ;  but  that  this  form  of  sense  is  likewise 
the  embodiment  of  thought.  How  does  it  become 
the  embodiment  of  thought ?t — "Man  thinks  pri- 
marily by  mental  symbols ;  by  pictures  remembered, 
or  created  by  the  image-forming  capacity  of  the 
mind.  So  far  from  oral  or  written  signs  being  pri- 
marily the  object  of  thought,  the  first  artificial  signs 
are  commonly  outward  pictures  of  the  inward  image. 
The  earliest  words  and  writings  coined  by  man  were 
hieroglyphic." .  .  .  When  man  was  first  created,  there 
could  have  been  no  conventional  language ;  and  if  he 
had  to  think  then  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  is 
said  by  some  to  think  now,  viz.,  from  conventional 
signs,  he  could  not  have  thought  at  all.  There  were 
then  only  two  sources  of  thought  which  were  open  to 
him,  the  outward  and  the  inward ;  what  Nature  pre- 
sented to  him  from  without,  and  Gt)d  said  to  him 

^  InieOectttal  Sygtem,  vol.  i.,  p.  336. 

t  Profettor  Jowett  on  The  Eputles,  vol.  ii.,  article  Natural  ReHgion^ 
F.466. 
t  TgyietU  Fornu  and  Special  Endt  of  CreaHim,  p.  459. 
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from  within.  Before  Grod^  however^  is  represented  as 
speaking  to  him  from  within^  there  was  to  him  nothing 
but  Nature  without ;  in  this  case  the  aboriginal  state 
of  man  was  an  external  state^  such  as  in  Scripture  ii 
commonly  called  the  psychical^  animal,  or  naturaL 
The  question  is,  how  he  shall  be  brought  out  of  the 
selfhood  of  the  animal  man  into  the  selfhood  of  the 
spiritual  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  aboriginal  state  was,  as  Professor  Jowett 
justly  denominates  it,  a  spiritual  chaos.  But  Chaot 
and  Cosmos  are  correlative  terms.  If  the  Chaos  be 
spiritual,  so  must  the  Cosmos ;  and  if  the  Cosmos, 
then  the  Heaven  and  Earth,  Consequently  both  the 
Chaos  and  the  Cosmos  have  relation  to  Man ;  nay,  to 
the  very  mind  of  Man  :  so  that  the  heaven  and  earth 
are  the  heaven  and  earth  of  the  human  mind;  in 
other  words,  its  internal  and  external  microcosms. 
Surely,  then,  in  this  case  we  may  ask  with  Mr. 
Jowett,  "  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incre- 
dible, that  God  should  give  law  and  order  to  the 
spiritual  no  less  than  to  the  natural  Creation?** — 
*'  If  the  world  had  not  been  sitting  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  the  light/*  So  far  from  this  primeval  Chaos^ 
therefore,  being  an  argument  against  a  primeval 
revelation,  it  is  the  very  condition  which  such  a 
revelation  supposes.  For  if  man  had  been  created 
perfect  all  at  once  by  the  will  of  God,  he  would  have 
been  without  a  personality ;  the  virtues  he  possessed 
would  be  no  more  his  own,  than  any  naturally  good 
qualities  into  which  men  are  bom.     Virtue^  to  be 
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virtue,  must  be  chosen,  must  be  an  object  of  the 
will.  What  does  not  belong  to  the  will,  does  not 
belong  to  the  man ;  nor  can  the  man  be  free  to  choose 
where  there  is  no  choice.  In  being  born  into  the 
merely  natural  or  animal  state,  there  is  no  choice ; 
but  in  passing  out  of  it,  there  is ;  and  the  narrative 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis  is  only  a  description 
rf  the  process  by  which,  in  the  exercise  of  freedom, 
man  was  brought  out  of  disorder  into  order,  out  of 
Chaos  into  Paradise. 

"  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  connection  of 
Geology  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation/' 
Tnie :  but  even  if  there  were  a  material  Chaos  as 
well  as  a  spiritual,*  a  Chaos  of  matter  as  well  as  of 
mind,  which  of  the  two  is  the  proper  subject  of 
Theology  ?  which  the  most  worthy  of  the  Word  of 
Ood  ?  Is  it  more  important  for  the  Church  to  know 
how  the  Almighty  gave  law  and  order  to  the  material 
Creation,  than  how  He  gave  and  still  gives  them  to 
the  spiritual?  how  out  of  the  sensuous  mind  He 
creates  the  intellectual ;  out  of  the  intellectual  He 
creates  the  voluntary;  out  of  the  animal  He  creates 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God  ?  If  this  be  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  then  has 
the  whole  chapter,  firom  beginning  to  end,  relation  to 
Man — to  the  human  animal  in  his  infantine  state, 
progressing  gradually,  according  to  Divine  law  and 
order,  to  his  state  of  consummation  as  man,  or  an 
iniage  and  likeness  of  God. 
This  order  of  God,  in  proceeding  from  the  lower 

*  See  our  Appendix. 
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to  the  higher  in  the  spiritual  creation,  has  its  corre- 
spondence in  the  natural  creation. 

"  Comparative*  anatomists  have  traced  a  carious  gmenl 
correspondence  between  the  growth  of  the  animal  in  the 
womb,  and  the  advance  of  animated  beings  in  the  Geologica. 
ages, — there  being  a  progression  in  both  cases  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher,  from  the  more  simple  and  general  to  the  more 
complex  and  special.  I  suppose  that  this  correspondence 
arises  from  there  being,  in  both  cases,  a  like  hving  agency 
acting  in  hke  circumstances.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  oe^ 
tain  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  system  of  grace  in 
the  heart  of  the  individual  and  the  system  of  grace  in  the 
world.  This  correspondence  arises  from  the  life  in  the  Churdi 
being  like  the  life  in  the  heart,  a  spiritual  power  in  the  midst 
of  carnal  materials.'* 

Now  what  is  signified  by  these  "carnal  materials'' 
in  the  case  of  the  aboriginal  state  of  man?  They 
signify  a  state  in  which,  so  far  from  the  mind  being 
expanded  with  a  knowledge  of  heavenly  things,  it 
confounds  together  things  earthly  and  heavenly,  itself, 
God,  and  nature ;  it  makes  no  distinctions  between 
body  and  soul,  mind  and  matter,  moral  and  physical ; 
there  being  as  yet  no  regular  divisions  of  thought, 
or  distinct  regions  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  '  a  land 
of  darkness,  without  any  order,  and  where  the  light 
is  as  darkness.' 

In  the  ancient  mythologies,  the  idea  of  Chaos 
and  Night,  we  are  told,  divested  of  poetical  imagery,  is 
simply  that  of  unformed  matter,  existing  as  the  passive 
principle  whence  all  forms  are  produced  ;  apply  this 

*  The  Supernatural  in  relation  to  the  Natural.  By  Dr.  M'Cosh. 
p.  278. 
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to  the  human  mind,  and  Chaos  and  Night  are  repre- 
sentative of  unformed  mind,  existing  nevertheless  in 
a  state  of  passivity,  out  of  which  all  moral  and  spi- 
ritual developments  have  to  be  produced. 

In  passing  out  of  this  formless  state^  the  first  pro- 
cess of  the  mind  is  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to 
commit  it  to  memory.  But  as  the  principles  of  dis- 
tinction, order,  and  arrangement  are  not  yet  acquired, 
the  very  memory  itself  is  in  a  state  of  Chaos.  It  is 
like  the  stomach,  in  which  all  things  are  mixed  one 
with  the  other,  and  out  of  which  the  real  aliments  of 
the  body  have  to  be  eliminated,  in  their  proper  order, 
by  the  process  of  digestion,  etc.  What  then  is  the 
first  state  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  knowledge  ? 

"  The*  first  state  of  man  who  is  regenerated,'^  says 
Swedenborg,  '*  or  with  whom  truth  is  conjoined  to 
good,  is,  that  first  of  all  in  the  natural  man,  or  in  its 
storehouse  which  is  called  the  memory,  there  are 
heaped  up  together  doctrinals  of  truth  without  any 
determinate  Order.  The  doctrinals  which  are  thus 
heaped  up,  may  be  compared  to  any  heap  of  materials 
undigested  and  uncompouuded,  and,  as  it  were,  to  a 
kind  of  Chaos.  But  this  is  done  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  reduced  to  Order ;  for  whatsoever  is  to 
be  reduced  to  Order  is  at  first  in  this  state  of  confu^ 
rion.  These  doctrinals  are  not  of  themselves  reduced 
to  Order,  but  by  the  good  which  flows  into  them  ; 
aad  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  good 
which  acts  upon  them,  such  is  the  quantity  and 
quality  to  which  they  are  reduced.  When  good  first 
hngs  after  and  desires  these  doctrinals,  to  the  end 
*  Jreana  Ccelettia,  3316. 
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that  it  may  conjoin  them  to  itself^  it  appears  under  i 
species  o{  affection  of  truth" 

This  influx  of  good^  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  i 
produced  by  "  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  thi 
face  of  the  waters/'  In  the  meantime,  this  spiritoa 
Chaos  is  described  iu  a  somewhat  similar  manner  bj 
the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphysics ; — 

"  The*  beginning  of  all  things,"  says  he,  "  is  the  most  dif 
ficult ;  and  it  is  particularly  so  in  this  case,  if  we  consider  tha 
all  our  ideas  are  formed  from  Nature.  Now,  what  does  Natun 
present  to  us  ?  It  is  what  may  be  called  a  CSIoot,  when 
everything  is  mixed  with  everything;  animals,  vegetables 
and  minerals,  the  elements  of  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire ;  th( 
heavens  above,  and  the  earth  below.  These  are  all  perceived 
by  our  senses,  which  are  our  only  inlets  to  knowledge  in  thifl 
state  of  our  existence.  But  the  senses  perceive  them  altoge- 
ther in  the  lump,  and  as  they  exist  in  Nature ;  but  in  ordei 
to  form  ideas  of  them,  we  must  arrange  them,  and  perceive 
their  several  relations  and  connections.  This  is  done  by  the 
two  great  faculties  of  the  human  intellect,  abstraction  and 
generalization  ;  that  is,  by  dividing  and  uniting.  As  the 
face  of  Nature  presents  to  us  all  things  mixed  with  all,  in 
which  way  they  are  perceived  by  our  senses,  it  is  of  absolute 
necessity  that  they  should  be  divided  and  considered  sepa- 
rately ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  form  thai 
distinct  notion  of  them  which  we  call  an  idea** 

We  have  here  presented  to  us  tbe  first  state  of  the 
human  mind^  even  at  this  day^  as  a  state  of  Chaos; 
but  the  difference  between  its  present  and  primeval 
state,  is,  that  primevally  there  was  no  hereditaiy 
evil,  no  tendency  to  actual  sin  derived  from  any 
antecedents.  Whereas,  in  the  present  day,  in  addi- 
*  Lord  Monhoddo,  vol.  iv.,  p.  65. 
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tion  to  the  first  Chaos  of  the  human  mind^  there  is 

an  hereditary  tendency  to  evil  in  consequence  of  the 

Fall ;  and,  therefore,  the  Chaos  which  now  is,  most 

be  more  disorderly  than  the  primeval.     At  the  same 

time,  the  aboriginal  state  of  man,  being  such  as  we 

bave  described,  must  have  been  that  of  the  animal 

nature.    In  this  case,  the  argument  for  the  Divine 

Aathorship*  of  the  Cosmogony  in  the  first  chapter,  is 

not  the  least  affected  by  the  fact,  that  Geology  shews 

that  there  were  creatures  of  God  that  destroyed  and 

devoured  one  another  long  before  the  time  of  which 

we  are  now  treating ;  and  were  furnished  with  the 

natural  means  of  so  doing ;  for  creation  was  not  as 

yet  pronounced  good,  and  much  less  very  good. 

It  is  indeed  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
earliest  times,  all  animals  were  of  a  tame  and  gentle 
disposition,  such  as  is  described  in  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  ''  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  /'  but  this  arises 
from  confounding  the  aboriginal  state  of  man  with 
his  state  in  Paradise ;  whereas  the  aboriginal  state 
was  to  Paradise  what  the  wilderness  afterwards  was 
to  Canaan,  and  what  the  natural  man  is  to  the  spi- 
ritual. It  was  only  in  the  Paradisaical  state  that  man 
was  truly  lord  of  the  creation. 

Therefore  when  the  ancients  supposed,  that  the 
primordial  Chaos  was  a  struggle  between  the  four 
elements.  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water;  and  that 
when  out  of  this  Chaos  this  world  was  created,  this 

^  Creatimt  im  Plan  and  Progreif,  being  an  Essay  on  the  Firsi 
^^ter  qf  Genesis,  By  the  Rev.  James  Challis,  Plumian  Prafestor 
^Attrooomjv  etc.,  Cambridge;  p.  92. 
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state  of  confusion  subsisted  no  longer, — "I  will 
shew,"  says  Bayle,*  "that,  be  this  how  it  will,  they 
ought  to  have  excepted  man  out  of  their  general 
rule ;  since  he  is  subject  to  the  most  dreadful  oon- 
fusion  and  contrarieties  that  could  have  deformed  the 
Chaos."  This  author  denies,  therefore,  that  Chaos 
has  ceased,  whether  in  regard  to  man  or  to  the  de- 
ments : — 

"  As  to  the  elements,  'tis  their  combat  that  renders  Nature 
fruitfol ;  their  concord  would  make  it  barren,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  implacable  war  waged  by  them  wherever  they  meet, 
there  would  be  no  generation.  The  production  of  one  thing 
is  always  the  destruction  of  another." 

And  this  is  the  state  which  some  suppose  is  destined 
to  cease  when  the  time  arrives  alluded  to  by  the 
Apostle, — "  Far  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature 
waitethfor  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God;  for 
the  whole  creation  travaileth  and  groaneth  together  in 
pain  until  now" 

So  likewise  Kirby  in  the  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tises ;t — 

"  When  we  take  a  first  view  of  Nature,  we  are  struck  by  a 
scene  which  seems  to  be  one  of  universal  conflict,  for  the  verf 
heavens  appear  not  clear  from  the  charge :  the  philosopher 
who  studies  them  tells  us  of  antagonist  powers,  that  are 
perpetually  striving  with  each  other,  the  one  to  absorb  all 
things  in  a  common  centre,  the  other  to  dissever  them  and 
scatter  them  in  illimitable  space.". . . 

Whatever  be  our  theories  of  force  or  motion,  wc 
can  never  dispense  with  the  laws  of  action  and  pas- 
sion, or  action  and  reaction. 

*  See  his  Dietimary;  art.,  (hrid,  f  VoL  i,  p.  142. 
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It  is,  then^  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  contraries 
belong  to  the  chaotic  state  only.  The  laws  of  action 
and  reaction^  which  are  laws  of  Nature^  are  laws  of 
Order,  not  of  disorder : — 

"  The*  Scripture  tells  us  that  the  earth,  '  in  the  beginning, 
was  without  form,  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.'  After  this  it  became  enlightened  as  well  as 
replenished ;  replenished  with  various  forms  both  vegetable 
aad  animal ;  enlightened  by  the  sublime  command,  '*  Let 
there  be  light  and  there  was  light.'  In  the  whole  of  this 
progress  we  may  remark  contbaeiety  ;  formlesa  opposed  to 
form  ;  void,  to  replenished;  and  darknen,  to  light,** 

In  the  contrariety  of  darkness  to  light,  it  is  to  be 
obsenred,  that  this  very  darkness  may  be  expressed 
by  the  term  lumen,  namely,  the  light  of  reason 
actuated  by  the  senses:  not  necessarily  implying 
guilt,  bat  rather  that  infantine  state  of  the  faculties, 
which  distinguishes  children,  and  is  replete  with  fal- 
lacies which,  however  gross,  are  yet  innocent.  This 
is  not  reason  perverted,  but  reason  undeveloped. 

Moreover,  the  contrariety  here  is  not  of  evil  to 
evil,  bat  of  good  to  evil ;  it  is  not  the  struggle  of 
hostile  elements  remaining  within  the  Chaos,  but  a 
straggle  to  escape  out  of  Chaos.  This  is,  therefore, 
a  very  different  kind  of  contrariety  from  that  which 
exists  between  evil  and  evil,  or  which  arises  from  the 
mutaal  hostility  of  animal  passions.  Where  there  is 
activity  there  must  be  passivity ;  in  one  sense  these 
are  opposites  one  to  the  other;  and  yet  if  they  act 
and  react  reciprocally,  and  thus  correspond  the  one 
to  the  other,  the  result  is  harmony  and  not  disorder. 
*  Harris'  PhUonphieal  Jrranffemenii,  p.  43. 
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Motion^  action^  agitation^  are  requisite  for  health  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  body.  A  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  uniformities  would  end  in  inertness.  Changes 
there  must  be^  and  the  principle  of  mutation  is  to  be 
found  in  contraries,  such  as  the  contrary  of  order  to 
disorder. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  Chaos  arising  out  of  moral  evil  as  follows : — 

"  Observe,**  says  Bayle,  "  that  I  have  considered  the  Chaoi 
with  regard  to  man,  only  with  regard  to  the  intestine  war 
which  eveiy  man  feels  individually  in  himself.  Had  I  con- 
sidered the  dissensions  which  reigned  between  one  nation 
and  another,  and  even  between  neighbors,  with  all  the  hypo- 
critical, fraudful,  and  forcible  things,  etc.,  practised  among 
them,  1  should  have  a  very  extensive  and  most  fruitful  field 
to  confirm  what  I  proposed  to  prove.** 

Again :  when  destitute  of  the  light  of  Revelation: — 

"  In  this  state,  is  it  possible  for  us  not  to  conclude  that  the 
horrors  of  the  Chaos  still  subsist  with  respect  to  man  ?  For 
to  waive  the  perpetual  struggle  between  the  elementary  qua- 
lities which  prevail  something  more  in  this  the  human  firame 
than  iu  most  other  material  beings,  is  there  not  a  furious  war 
between  his  body  and  soul,  his  reason  and  his  senses,  his 
sensitive  and  reasonable  soul  P  Heason  ought  to  suppress  and 
calm  this  disorder,  and  pacify  these  intestine  stniggles;  but 
it  is  both  judge  and  party,  its  decrees  are  not  executed,  and 
only  increase  the  evil.'* 

It  has  been  said^  that  there  is  a  very  close  connec- 
tion between  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  yet  that 
they  are  always  clashing ;  that  they  are  two  enemies 
who  can  never  part,  and  two  friends  who  can  never 
agree;  that  we  are  composed  of  two  enemies  who 
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are  ever  at  variance ;  the  sublime  part  of  the  human 
soul  being  ever  at  war  with  the  inferior  part  of  it. 
"We  will  go  farther^  says  Bayle^  ''  man  is  composed 
of  a  God  and  of  a  beast  fastened  together.^^  In  illus- 
tration of  this  contest  he  refers  to  the  words  of  the 
Apostle — "  TTiat  which  I  do  I  allow  not ;  for  what  I 
muld,  that  I  do  not ;  but  what  I  hate  that  I  do. 
Oh !  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  f^ 

^'Yieir  but  an  army  at  the  sackiDg  of  a  town/'  says 
liOcke,^  "  and  see  what  observation  or  sense  of  moral  prin* 
eiples,  or  what  touch  of  coDscience  for  all  the  outrages  they 
do.  Bobberies,  murders,  rapes,  are  the  sports  of  men  set 
at  Ubcrty  from  punishment  and  censure.  Have  there  not 
Iwai  whole  nations,  and  those  of  the  most  civilized  people, 
amongst  whom  the  exposing  their  children,  and  leaving  them 
ui  the  fields  to  perish  by  want  or  wild  beasts,  has  been  the 
pnctice,  as  little  condemned  or  scrupled  as  the  begetting 
tbem  f  Do  they  not  still,  in  some  countries,  put  them  into  the 
ttoe  grave  with  their  mothers  if  they  die  in  childbirth ;  or 
dispatch  them,  if  a  pretended  astrologer  declares  them  to  have 
onhappy  stars  ?  And  are  there  not  places  where  at  a  certain 
^e,  they  kill  and  expose  their  parents  without  any  remorse 
at  all  r  etc. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  abandonment  of  the  sick 
to  starvation  and  death ;  of  theft,  revenge,  adulteries, 
whoredoms,  r^arded  as  virtues ;  of  cannibalism,  of 
tke  worship  of  gods  of  brass  and  iron,  nay,  even  of 
fte  insane  as  divinely  inspired,  with  endless  other 
penrersions  and  inversions  of  humanity ;  but  will  any 
one  regard  these  beings  as  men  ?  or  the  world  in 

*  Bmaijf  on  thi  Human  Underttandmg,  voL  L,  chap,  iii.,  p.  9. 
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such  cases  as  any  other  than  a  Chaos?  What  a  scene 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  and  the  Mis- 
sionary! Yet  what  else  did  the  face  of  the  earth 
present^  when  darkness  covered  the  earthy  and  gross 
darkness  the  people  ? 

"  •  /  beheld  the  earth/  says  the  prophet,  •  and  lo  U  wat 
wUkoutform  and  void;  and  the  heavens  and  they  had  no  light, 
I  beheld  the  mountaine,  and  lo  they  trembled,  and  all  ike  kUh 
moved  lightly.  I  beheld,  and  lo  there  was  no  man,  and  all  tke 
birds  of  the  heavens  were  fled  J*  For  the  earth  is  void^  when 
it  is  without  men  endued  with  virtue,  of  whom  the  land 
should  be  composed.  "When  therefore  we  everywhere  meet 
with  haughty  lions,  tenacious  harpies,  ravening  wolves  instead 
of  veritable  men,  does  not  the  earth  seem  to  be  void  and 
empty?  for,  as  Epictetus  says,  'He  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  man  who  is  not  studious  of  virtue.'  Hence  says 
Jeremiah,  '  /  beheld,  and  there  was  no  man.'  Diogenes,  the 
Cynic  at  Athens,  when  walking  into  the  forum  at  midday 
with  a  lamp  before  him,  was  asked  what  he  was  about :  *  I 
am  looking  for  a  man,'  says  he,  '  and  I  cannot  find  one.' 
He  therefore  is  the  true  man  who  is  described  in  Ecelesiastes : 
'  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  -,  for  this  is  the  all 
of  man,  or,  as  the  Septuagint  render  it,  in  this  consists  the 
whole  man.  He  therefore  who  fears  God  is  he  alone  who  is 
truly  man  ;  others,  who  are  sots  and  intemperate,  are  bat 
shams  who  wear  the  external  mask  of  humanity." 

As,  however,  there  are  struggles  in  Chaos  so 
are  there  struggles  to  escape  out  of  Chaos.  The 
former  takes  place  when  the  Spirit  of  Grod  has  not 
yet  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;  the  latter  be- 
cause the  Spirit  of  God  has  begun  to  do  so.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d 
*  Jermiiah  W.  23 ;  A  Lapide,  in  he. 
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that  a  moral  or  spiritual  Chaos  is  often  a  prelude  to 
t  change  for  the  better.  Where  a  love  of  the  world 
Of  personal  feelings  are  strong,  beliefs  erroneous,  pre- 
judices blind,  there  is  no  access  to  the  intellect  or 
the  will  except  by  a  reduction  of  the  mind  to  a  state, 
in  which  not  one  stone  is  left  upon  another  of  its 
firmer  persuasions.  These  are  indeed  states  of  deep 
temptation  and  consequent  prostration ;  but  the  use 
to  which  in  the  Divine  counsels  they  are  subservient, 
is  thus  described  by  Swedenborg : — 

"  Before*  anything  is  reduced  to  Order ^  it  is  most 
commonly  provided  that  there  should  be  a  general 
reduction  thereof  into  a  kind  of  confused  mass,  or,  as 
it  were,  a  Chaos,  whereby  the  things  that  do  not  well 
cohere  together  are  disunited;  and  when  they  are 
diBunited,  then  the  Lord  disposes  them  into  Order. 
This  may  be  compared  with  what  is  observable  in 
Nature,  where  all  things,  both  in  general  and  in  par- 
ticular, are  first  reduced  to  a  kind  of  confused  mass 
before  they  are  disposed  or  arranged  into  Order. 
Thns,  for  instance,  unless  there  were  storms  in  the 
ttmoephere  to  dissipate  whatever  is  heterogeneous, 
the  air  would  never  become  clear  and  serene,  but 
there  would  be  a  fatal  accumulation  of  unwholesome 
and  deadly  substances  therein.  In  like  manner  in 
the  human  body,  unless  all  parts  of  the  blood,  as  well 
those  that  are  heterogeneous  as  those  which  are 
homogeneous,  did  constantly  and  by  turns  flow  toge- 
ther into  one  heart,  and  were  mixed  together  in  a 
confused  mass,  there  would  ensue  a  fatal  conglutina- 
tion of  the  liquids,  and  it  would  be  impossible  that 
*  Jrcmia  CaUttia^  art.  842. 
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the  particular  compoDent  parts  should  be  distinctljr 
disposed  to  their  respective  uses.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  man  in  the  course  of  regeneration/' 

'^  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  qf  the 
waters" 

That  which  is  here  called  "  the  Spirit  of  God  "  w 
in  the  "New  Testament  called  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  God  being  the  Supreme  Good, 
it  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth  which  makes  known  to  ob 
his  Goodness.  We  here  perceive^  then,  the  bc^- 
ning  of  the  Divine  process  in  bringing  the  mind  oat 
of  its  state  of  Chaos  or  disorder.  How  is  this  effected  ? 
Obviously  by  a  communication  of  the  Truth,  i.e,, 
of  Order.  For,  "  thy  law  is  the  Truth,"  says  the 
Psalmist ;  and  both  Law  and  Truth  have,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  reference  to  Order.  But  how  is  the  truth  to 
be  communicated  ?  Obviously  by  love.  And  how  it 
an  affection  or  love  of  the  Truth  to  be  inspired  ?  By 
a  process  corresponding  to  incubation  or  infusion  of 
heat,  by  which  a  new  warmth  is  produced,  hence  new 
affections,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  in  a  general  way, 
religious  instincts,  above  and  indeed  opposite  to  the 
animal  instincts  already  possessed.  Hence  is  mani- 
fested the  first  appetency,  desire,  or  affection  of  truth; 
thus  the  first  tendency  to  a  new  disposition  of  things 
in  the  animal  or  natural  mind.  For  unless  there  be 
produced  first  an  affection  or  love  of  the  Truth,  the 
Truth  if  revealed  would  not  be  received,  and  the 
revelation  would  be  of  no  use.  "  The  light  would 
shine  in  darkness  and  the  darkness  comprehend  it 
not.'' — "  Light,  Light,  more  Light " — must  first  be 
the  prayer  of  the  heart  before  there  is  a  revelation  o( 
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t.  The  Spirit  of  Ood  then  first  begins  to  move 
Q  the  face  of  the  waters^  when  man  is  first  made 
Mnoos  of  his  privation  or  want  of  light;  thus  of 
emptiness,  darkness^  and  disorder. 
W  this  consciousness  is  produced  by  the  Spirit 
hd  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  we  pro- 
further  to  explain. 

We  have  said  that  Ood  is  revealed  to  us  as  the 
letype  of  man ;  which  He  can  be  only  as  the 
letypal  Man^  of  whom  the  creature  man  was  the 
^  and  likeness.  For  this  reason,  also,  he  is  the 
letype  of  Order,  and  hence  the  Archetypal  Truth, 
aruth  has  reference  to  Order:*  "invert  the  terms 
simple  proposition,  and  instead  of  saying  that 
f  man  is  an  animal,  say  that  every  animal  is  a 
,  and  what  becomes  of  the  truth  which  the  pro- 
ion  contained  ?''  In  any  theorem  derange  the 
Ottitions,  put  the  last  first  and  the  first  last,  and 
:  becomes  of  the  demonstration? — What  then 
.  we  say  to  "  that  marvellous  arrangement  exist- 
rithin  the  Divine  Mind ;  where  the  whole  of  Being 
rer  present  in  perfect  Order,  and  to  which  no 
e  truth  is  ever  latent  and  unrevealed  ?''  He  is 
Banning  and  the  End,  the  First  and  the  Last, 
the  Beginning  in  regard  to  God  is  not  the  same 
the  Beginning  in  regard  to  man.  Man  only 
18  to  be,  but  God  is  Himself  the  Beginning  of 
g.  Nay,  man  begins  to  be  man,  only  when  out 
state  of  disorder  God  has  wrought  a  beginning 
in  him.  Nor  is  man  truly  man,  until  the  end 
)een  accomplished,  of  making  man  an  image  and 
*  Harris'  PMlotophical  Arrangementt,  p.  342,  345. 
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likeness  of  the  Divine  Order  (namely^  of  Him  who  is 
the  Beginning  and  the  Ending,  the  First  and  the 
Last) — thus  the  sum  of  creation.     Therefore  all  the 
ancient  doctrines  concerning  Order  springing  from 
Disorder,  Beauty  from  Confusion ;  Night  and  Chaoi 
being  the  oldest  of  beings;  the  perfect  and  actual 
arising  from  the  imperfect  and  potential^  are  all  trod 
in  regard  to  the  creature  man ;  but  morally  fSailfle  in 
any  other  sense ;  for  Order  existed  before  Disorder^ 
Light  before  Darkness,  a  Divine  Fleroma  before  ywA 
and  emptiness,  the  Spirit  of  God  before  Chaos. 
But  we  are  told  that—"  the  Spirit  of  God  moved." 
Life  and  motion,  or  life  and  action,  are  as  inse- 
parably connected  as  death,  and  inertness  or  inac- 
tivity.    Even  the  ancients  spoke  of  two  kinds  of 
motion,  Physical  and  Metaphysical.     Physical  motion 
is  local,  and  is  not  that  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.     Me- 
taphysical motion  is  said  to  be  either  of  the  will  or  of 
the  reason.     In  respect  of  the  will,  it  is  the  transition 
from  one  state  to  another ;  in  respect  of  the  reason, 
it  is  the  transition  from  one  conclusion  to  another,  or 
from  one  truth  to  another.     Thus  in  respect  of  the 
will,  we  speak,  even  in  common  language,  of  emo- 
tions, motions,  or  motives,  by  which  we  mean  certain 
first  principles  of  thought  and   action;   reasoning 
itself  also  being  called  discursus.    Accordingly  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  move  us,  when  we  pass  into 
a  new  perception — a  perception  of  what  is  presented  to 
the  mind  as  a  new  good ;  hence  into  the  consciousness 
that,  in  relation  to  that  good,  we  are  in  a  state  of 
privation ;  whence  also  the  appetency  or  desire  of  it, 
for  what  we  esteem  a  good  we  cannot  but  desire,  and 


witateFer  fkTors  its  possession  we  regard  as  true: 
thus  according  to  the  ancients,*  the  cause  of  spon* 
tueoos  impulse  is  the  perception  of  absent  good, 
either  real  or  apparent.  This  is  the  first  manifesta- 
tbn  of  the  religious  instinct.  The  Chaotic  state, 
therefore,  in  so  £Eur  as  it  implies  emptiness^  privation, 
or  absence  of  a  good,  serves  as  the  very  basis  of  the 
Divine  movements,  without  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
cannot  operate;  and  thus  the  first  result  of  His  ope- 
iitions  is  the  consciousness  or  perception  wrought 
withm  us,  that  hj  nature,  or  of  ourselves,  we  are 
wietched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
luiked. 

Hence,  also,  we  see  the  agreement  of  this  teaching 
with  that  of  a  sound  philosophy f — ^'  Motionis  enim 
9fptteiUia  causa  est ;  appetentuBj  privatio.^'  It  is  in 
idigioQS  as  in  civil  afiairs :  for  it  is  to  a  consdous- 
BeM  of  privation  or  want,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  ages 
hai  imputed  industry,  perseverance,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  arts  and  sciences. 

We  now  see  what  is  meant  by  "  the  Spirit  of  God 
lirooding  or  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  f* 
br  the  first  result  of  incubation  is  the  production  of 
the  motion  of  life  by  the  infusion  of  heat  into  the 
waters ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  move,  when 
Be  produces  motion  in  us,  just  as  Gt)d  is  said  to 
9^  to  ns  when  conscience  in  us  is  awakened. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  by  the  expression,  "  the  Spirit 
^God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters"  to  suppose 
in  immediate  operation  upon  the  human  mind,  with- 
^  the  intervention  of  second  causes.     For  aught 

*  IUd.t  p.  424.  t  Hid.,  p.  445. 
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we  know,  there  may  have  been  some  Angel  of  tl^« 
Divine  Presence,  some  angelic  host,  or  Shechinab^ 
serving  as  intermediate  or  secondary  agents  in  brin^- 
ing  the  natural  mind  out  of  darkness  into  light;  for 
that  there  was  present  at  the  creation  some  heavenly 
host,    God   Himself   is   represented   as   teaching— 
"  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  .  .  .  wJien  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  /*" 

When  therefore  it  is  said,  "  And  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  the  general 
interpretation  we  have  given  of  these  words,  is  thus 
confirmed  by  the  Glossa  Ordinaria : — 

"  In  this  chapter  is  described  the  creation  of  the  worid, 
by  which  is  aptly  desiguated  the  (new)  creation  of  Mm, 
inasmuch  as  man  is  described  by  philosophers,  and  even  by 
the  saints,  as  a  little  warld.  ..  *  In  the  beginning  Ood  created 
the  heaven,*  namely,  the  spirit  qf  man,  which  is   called  a 
heaven  because  God  gave  it  from  heaven.     *And  the  earth,* 
that  is,  the  ^ah  of  man  which  is  called  earth  because  it  i» 
under  the  dominion  of  earth.     But  the  flesh  of  fallen  man. 
has  not  of  itself  any  good  thing.     '  In  me,'  says  the  Apostle* 
'i.e.,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing.'     Therefore  it  is 
added,  'the  earth  was  void,'  i.e.,  of  moral  good.     *Jnd 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,'     By  the  term  deep 
may  be  signified  by  reason  of  its  profundity,  the  human  soul. 
Whence  Jeremiah,  'The  heart  of  man  is  corrupt  and  in- 
scrutable.'    According  to  another  translation,  '  the  heart  of 
man  is  deep  :*  nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  meaning  that  the 
spirit  of  man,  which  is  the  same  with  his  soul,  is  sometimes 
signified  by  heaven ;  for  one  and  the  same  thing  by  reason  of 
its  diverse  properties,  may  be  figured  by  diverse  things.    For 
the  soul,  at  its  creation,  is  destitute  of  the  light  of  know- 
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kdges;  for  which  reason  it  is  afterwards  well  said  of  it, 
'And  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,^  By  *the 
^kni  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,*  is  signified 
tbt  the  soul  was  naturally  desirous  of  knowledges,  which 
vere  designated  by  the  term  waters." 

Matthew  Henry  furnishes  a  general  interpretation 
to  the  same  eflfect : — 

"  If  the  work  of  grace  in  the  soul  is  a  new  creature,  this 
Ckwt  represents  the  state  of  an  unregenerated  graceless  soul : 
tbere  is  disorder,  confusion,  and  every  evil  work :  it  is  empty 
of  all  good,  for  it  is  without  God  :  it  is  dark,  it  is  darkness 
itself:  this  is  our  condition  by  nature  till  Almighty  grace 
^ccts  a  blessed  change." 

We  now  see  why  it  is  that  the  brooding  of  the 
Spirit  is  represented  as  taking  place  upon  the  waters. 
For  these  waters  are  the  knowledges  fscientiaj  of  the 
luitaral  mind^  which  before  were  dead,  but  are  now 
^taliaed  by  new  affections ;  the  consequence  is,  they 
^  dissociated  from  the  senses,  and  disposed  in  a 
iiew  series  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  and  attain- 
ment of  higher  ends,  viz.,  of  good,  such  as  the  man  is 
capable  of,  from  the  Supreme  Good.     As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  mind  is  in  a  state  unformed,  for  it  is  "  with- 
(nU  form,^*  i.e.,  without  ideas  of  good  and  evil :  it  is 
void,  for  in  it  there  dwells  no  good  thing :  it  is  dark, 
but  it  is  the  darkness  of  ignorance:  it  is  a  deep, 
for  all  its  knowledge,  as  being  sensuous,  lies  beneath 
or  below.     On  the  face  of  these  waters  the  Spirit  of 
God  moved  itself;  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel, 
primevally  the  face  was  more  expressive  of  the  affec- 
tions than  in  the  present  day ;  so  that  the /ace  of  the 
waters  (i.  e.,  of  natural  knowledges,  scientuB)  signi- 
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fied  the  first  and  as  yet  nnregenerated  affections  firom 
which  these  scientue  derived  their  life,  and  which 
became  visible,  in  their  external  form,  in  the  face 
itself. 

Here,  then,  we  perceive  the  Divine  preparation 
made  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod  for  the  first  dawn  of  a 
primeval  revelation ;  and  are  now  in  a  condition  to 
contemplate,  from  a  right  point  of  view,  the  origin 
and  nature  of  certain  mythological  and  metaphysical 
doctrines. 

The  ancient  mythologies,  we  are  told,  discounte- 
nance the  fact  of  a  primeval  revelation.     But  in 
order  to  prove  this,  how  many  assumptions  are  re- 
quired !     Sometimes  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
assumed  to  be  written  by  Moses,  and  therefore  its 
date  to  be  later  than  the  ancient  mythologies;  and 
since  Moses  was  the  legislator  of  a  very  ignorant,  un- 
philosophic,  and  unscientific  people,  the  narrative  he 
wrote  for  their  benefit  is  assumed  to  be  of  the  same 
kind,    borrowed   rather  from   ancient  mythologies, 
than  ancient  mythologies  from  it.     Sometimes  the 
narrative  is  referred  to  a  later  period ;  sometimes  to 
an  earlier,  as  when  it  is  assumed  to  have  been  writtod 
in  a  primeval  state  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  many 
ages  before  the  dawn  either  of  science  or  philosophy. 
In  all  these  cases,  however,  it  is  only  the  literal  sense 
of  the  narrative  that  is  received — the  literal  sense 
only  that  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of  its  having  been, 
written  in  some  infantine  state  of  human  knowledge- 
This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  rejection  of  the 
spiritual  sense ;  for  if  we  regard  the  spirittuil  as  the 
primeval  sense  of  the  narrative,  written  at  a  time 
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then  the  human  mind  expressed  itself  by  symbols^ 
te  shall  find  that  the  narrati?e  is  full  of  Divine  wis- 
dom^ and  that  the  most  ancient  mythologies  and 
systems  of  philosophy  bear  testimony  to  the  remains 
of  that  wisdom. 

Thus  we  are  told  that  the  world  arose  from  Chaos 
tnd  Eros;*  that  Eros  first  descended  from  heaven 
uid  separated  the  struggling  elements  of  Chaos ;  that 
the  chaotic  waters  were  inspired ;  that  they  contained 
the  semina  rerum ;  and  hence  that  out  of  these 
waters  were  all  things  generated. 

The  idea  of  the  incubation  of  the  Spirit^  says 
Kirby,t  of  its  being  the  principle  of  love  that  was 
in  action,  and  that  it  produced  the  first  motion,  pre- 
Taik  more  or  less  in  all  the  cosmogonies ;  accordingly 
in  that  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  Love  is  introduced, 
he  observes,  that  this  is  the  motion  infused  by  the 
Spirit  into  the  Chaos,  which  is  followed  by  light  and 
expansion;  that  hence  the  expression,  ^' He  who  mixed 
w'tt  Chaos  winged  and  dark"  is  a  description  o{Love, 
^  fnotion  entering  into  Chaos  and  beginning  to  pro- 
duce Order.  Hence  also  certain  ancient  cosmogo- 
^8}  were  of  opinion  that  Love  was  originally  the 
■ctive  cause  or  principle  of  motion ;  and  that  the 
I^rity  moved  the  visible  heavens  in  virtue  of  His 
"ring  loved  by  them ;  love  in  them  being  the  first 
principle  of  their  motion. 

Who  does  not  here  see  the  parallel  between  the 
^yth  and  the  truth  ?    Now  if  these  ancient  mytho- 

*  Cadworth's  Intellectual  System,  L,  511. 

t  Bridgewater  Treatises,  voL  i.,  pp.  367,  368. 

t  Cndworth's  InteOeetual  System,  toI.  I,  pp.  367,  512. 
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logics  are  compared  with  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
narrative  in  Genesis^  we  are  supplied  with  a  much 
more  satisfactory  account  of  their  origin  than  if 
compared  simply  with  the  literal  sense. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Phoenician  Theology : 

*^*Jqnam*  dixit  Tholes  esse  initium  rerum  (saith  Cicero) 
Beum  autem  earn  mentem  qu€B  ex  aqua  cnncta  fingerei* 
Thales  said  that  water  was  the  first  principle  of  all  corporeal 
things,  but  that  God  was  that  mind  which  formed  all  things 
out  of  water ; — for  Thales  was  a  Phoenician  by  extraction, 
and  accordingly  seemed  to  have  received  his  two  principles 
from  thence ;  water,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  moving  upon  the 
waters.  The  first  whereof  is  thus  expressed  by  Sanchoniatbou, 
in  his  description  of  the  Phoenician  Theology,  xao^  OoXepov, 
ipcfiwBev,  a  turbid  and  dark  chaos;  and  the  second  is 
intimated  in  these  words,  rjpcKrOrf  to  "jrvcvfia  wi/  l^lwv  ap^tvvy 
the  Spirit  was  affected  with  love  towards  its  own  principles ; 
— perhaps  expressing  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word,  Mera- 
chepheiJiy  and  both  of  them  implying  an  understanding  pro- 
lifical  goodness,  forming  and  hatching  the  corporeal  world 
into  this  perfection ;  or  else  a  plastic  power  subordinate  to  it. 
Zeno  (who  was  also  originally  a  Phoenician)  tells  us  that 
Hesiod's  chaos  was  water ;  and  that  the  material  heaven  as  well 
as  earth  was  made  out  of  water  (according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  best  interpreters),  is  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture 
(2  Peter  iii.  5) ;  by  which  water  some  perhaps  would  under- 
stand a  Chaos  of  atoms  confusedly  moved." 

We  leave  to  Geologists  the  theory  concerning  a 
Chaos  of  atoms,  etc. :  we  profess  to  treat  only  of  the 
spiritual  Chaos,  the  spiritual  heaven  and  earth,  the 
spiritual  waters,  and  the  spiritual  man ;  and  we  have 
seen  how,  in  this  point  of  view,  man  is  born  of  water 
*  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  i.,  108. 
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and  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  of  the  truths  of  doctrine, 
into  a  spiritaal  life  imparted  by  them,  as  signified  by 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism.     Now  the  spiritual  Chaos 
we  have  referred  to,  is  the  reign  of  the  senses  over 
reason;  as,  for  instance,  '^  According*  to  the  Demo- 
critic  and   Epicurean  Atheists,  all   knowledge   and 
nndentanding  is  really  the  same  thing  with  sense ; 
tte  difference  between  these  two,  to  some  of  them, 
being  only  this,  that  what  is  commonly  called  sense, 
ia  primary  and  original  knowledge ;  and  knowledge, 
hot  secondary  or  fading  and  decaying  sense ;" — so 
tliat  understanding  and  knowledge  will  be  but  a 
weaker  sense.     This  is  the  state  of  the  natural  mind 
before  regeneration,  and  thus  does  life  begin  in  death. 
In  ascending  above  these  dead  waters  of  Chaos  we 
nuiy  notice  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  as  represented  by 
Tertullian.      For,   says    he,t   Plato  conceived  that 
there  were  certain  substances,  supermundane,  divine, 
eternal,  which  he  calls  ideas,  that  is,  forms,  exemplars, 
and  causes  of  all  natural  and  sensible  things ;  ''  they 
being  the  truths,  but  the  other  the  images."    In  this 
case,   what  are  the  immutable  ideas  or  forms  of 
Plato,  but  the  Divine  creative  truths  flowing  forth 
from  the  Word  which  created  and  sustains  all  things  ? 
And  again,  what  the  animating  forms  of  Aristotle  but 
the  same  ? 

''It^  is  to  the  diversity  of  powers  in  these  animating 
Jvrms^*  says  Mr.  Harris,  "  that  the  diversities  in  the  organi- 
zatioDS  of  the  corporeal  world  have  reference.  ...  It  is  here 
«e  behold  the  harmony  between  the  visible  world  and  the 

*  Cadworth's  Intelleciual  Sy$tem,  iv.,  117.        t  ^^m  >"•>  66. 
X  PhSotcpkieal  ArrangementM,  p.  98, 106.    See  onr  Appendix. 
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imntible;  between  the  passive  and  the  active;  between  tl 
lifeless  and  the  living.    The  whole  variety  in  bodies,  as  wc 
natural  as  artificial,  is  solely  referable  to  the  previous  vaiiet; 
in  these  their  animating  fomu.  .  .  .  The  amimaiit^  firm  ol 
a  natural  body  is  neither  its  organization,  nor  its  figure,  nor 
any  other  of  those  inferior  forms  which  make  up  the  systeo 
of  its  visible  qualities ;  but  it  is  the  power,  which,  not  being 
that  organization,  nor  that  figure,  nor  those  qualities,  is  jet 
able  to  produce,  to  preserve,  and  to  employ  them.    It  ii^ 
therefore,  the  power  which  first  moves  and  then  conducts  that 
latent  process  by  which  the  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  the  flu- 
hryo  becomes  a  num,  .  .  .  With  nuin  it  is  that  superior  tnd 
more  noble  faculty,  which  by  its  own  divine  vigor  .  . .  msket 
and  denominates  him  a  being  uUeUecHve  and  raUtmal.^* 

How  it  is  that  man  from  being  an  animal  is  made 
intellective  and  rational^  or  from  beginning  in  sense  is 
made  to  end  in  reason,  it  is  the  object  of  the  spiritoa' 
interpretation  of  this  chapter  to  shew ;  consequent! 
the  modus  agendi  or  way  in  which  this  is  efiPected  1 
the  Spirit  of  God.     It  is  in  this  respect  that  Ckr 
tian  Anthropology  differs  from  every  other  science 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind.     The  time  will  oc 
when  the  subject  will  be  thought  to  be  practf 
though  it  is  not  apt  to  be  considered  so  now. 
Christian  life  in  the  present  day  has  no  philoso 
sudden  changes^   whether  effected   by  an   ext 
ceremonial^  or  an  internal  incomprehensible  p 
have  contributed  to  supersede  the  idea  of  law^ 
and  order;  and  to  place  the  modus  agendi  f 
Spirit  of  Truth  in  elevating  man  from  the 
to  the  reason,  beyond  the  reach  of  investi/ 
n%y  more^  to  class  the  whole  process  with  m; 
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magination.  Hence  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
b  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  miracle^  transcend- 
11  ideas  of  order  or  law.  Such  is  the  degrada- 
Ato  which  has  ftdlen  the  most  exalted  and  prac- 
sabject  that  can  possibly  engage  the  human 
.  The  consequences  have  shewn  themselves  in 
rals  on  the  one  hand^  and  every  form  of  Doubt 
Infidelity  on  the  other, 
t  let  us  proceed: 

rhat*  is  it  that  degrades  man,  and  causes  him  to  ap- 
1  toward  the  brute?  Setting  up  sense  above  reason 
itellect ;  sight  above  faith ;  this  world  above  the  next, 
ience  teaches  us,  that  those  faculties  of  our  nature  that 
ost  cultivated,  become  most  acute  :  if  intellectual  pur- 
ire  neglected,  the  intellect  itself  becomes  weakened :  in 
rtion  as  the  senses  are  exercised,  they  are  strengthened ; 
3portion  as  the  pleasures  they  afford  us  stand  high  or 
I  our  estimation,  we  graduate  toward  the  brute  which 
I  no  pleasures  but  those  of  sense,  or  toward  the  angel 
nows  no  pleasures  but  what  are  spiritual.  There  is  a 
ihtff  principle  in  man,  originally  enthroned  in  him  by 
•eator,  and  to  whose  sway  the  senses  were  originally  in 
etc  subjection.  But  when  man  fell,  a  struggle  was 
ited,  the  lower  or  sensual  part  of  his  nature  striving  to 
he  rule  over  him,  and  to  dethrone  the  higher  or  intel- 
L  This  is  the  '  law  in  our  members  warring  against  the 
our  mind,'  mentioned  by  the  Apostle.  Now,  we  know 
the  same  individual,  at  different  periods  of  life,  may 
ected  in  his  actions  first  by  one  and  then  by  the  other 
986  laws  :  he  may  begin  in  sense,  and  end  in  spirit,  or 
srt^.  If  the  former  takes  place  in  him,  his  nature  and 
3ter  are  elevated,  and  he  is  become  more  intellectual : 

♦  Kirby't  Bridgewaier  Dreatiiei,  vol  L,  p.  82. 
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if  the  latter,  they  are  degraded,  and  he  is  become  more  • 
anal  and  nearer  to  a  brute ;  and  yet  in  both  cases  he  remi 
the  same  man  as  before :  his  species  is  not  altered." 

Now  what  is  here  meant  by  "  the  governing  pr 
ciple  in  man  originally  enthroned  in  him  by  i 
Creator  ^^  Clearly  the  same  with  the  "  animati 
form''  or  ^^ animating  power''  of  the  ancient  phi 
sophy  :*  and  what  is  this,  when  expressed  in  Scr 
ture  language,  but  the  same  with  the  Spirit  of  G 
moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters :  truth  or  reae 
operating  upon  sense,  or  upon  the  knowledges  deiii 
from  sense  ?  How  this  is  effected,  we  have  alrea 
seen.  First,  there  is  the  perception  of  a  higher  got 
or  a  perception  that  the  good  already  possessed 
not  a  good,  which  is  often  effected  in  the  present  d 
by  the  loss  of  that  good  which  we  esteemed  to 
such;  then  follows  the  perception  of  a  want,  or  oft 
state  of  void  or  emptiness;  then  the  appetency^ 
onward  tendency  to  that  good  which  we  are  conscic 
we  do  not  possess.  The  highest  form  of  good  to  1 
rational  faculty,  in  this  state,  is  truth. 

<<  'Tisf  here  then  we  behold  the  meaning  of  an  ancient  i 
important  doctrine,  that  the  primary  objects  of  perception  i 
volUion  are  the  same.  'Tis  hence  also  we  may  learn  that  i 
only  all  Good  is  Truth,  but  also  that  all  Truth  is  Ghx 
as  it  is  the  sole  pursuit  of  the  contemplative,  the  natural  c 
ject  of  their  wants,  equally  as  honors  are  to  the  ambitioi 
or  as  banquets  to  the  luxiurious." 

We  may  here,  too,  understand  the  true  meaning  < 
that  ancient  adage,  Nihil  in  intellectu  quod  nonpm 

*  See  our  Appendix. 

t  PhUotophical  Arrangemenii,  p.  430. 
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t»  ifluv ;  for  unquestionably  man  is  in  the  sensuous 
state  before  he  is  in  the  rational.     He  passes  into 
the  rational  not  by  allowing  the  senses  to  take  pos* 
aession  of  the  reason ;  but  by  the  perception  of  a 
good  which  the  senses  cannot  perceive^  and  hence  of 
a  want  which  they  cannot  supply.     Truth  and  good 
veto  the  rational  faculties  of  the  mind^  what  the 
objects  of  Nature  are  to  the  senses ;  and  if  the  per- 
ception of  these  objects  depends  upon  the  organic 
stractare  of  the  bodily  organs^  so  do  the  perceptions 
of  good  and  truths  upon  the  organic  structure  of  the 
mind.    And  indeed  trice  versd ;  for  if  there  were  no 
light,  the  eye  would  grow  too  weak  to  behold  it ;  and 
it  would  be  all  the  same  to  the  man  as  if  he  had  no 
eyes :  and,  if  there  were  no  truth  or  nothing  which 
I       he  could  believe  to  be  truths  the  rational  sight  would 
I       ^  nothing,  and  the  organ  of  mental  vision  be  use- 
I       less,  and  ultimately  disappear,  having  no  function. 
To  place,  therefore,  '^  religious  instincts  "  on  the 
^me  ground  with  natural  instincts,  and  then  to  say 
that  natural  instincts  are  beyond  the  reach  of  inves- 
tigation ;  consequently,  that  both  are  to  be  regarded 
^  axioms*   or  as  ultimate   facts   which  constitute 
the  boundaries  of  enquiry  and  intelligence :  that  with 
fespect  to  man  they  are  hypotheses  on  which  he  is 
Compelled  to  act  and  compelled  to  reason,  the  Deity 
liaying  willed  it,  from  as  blind  an  instinct  as  any  that 
actuates  the  lower  animals,  and  that  this  it  is  to  walk 
by  faith  and  not  by  sight :  this,  I  say,  is  very  natural 
for  those  who  believe  this  chapter  to  be  a  Geological 
i^ecord,  and  have  no  sight  by  which  to  discern  the 
*  Barclay  oo  Life  and  Organization^  p.  285. 
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meaning  of  "  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  fiMse 
of  the  waters/' 

In  the  primevaUy  sensuous  state,  we  cannot,  in^ 
deed^  say  there  was  any  persistent  attempt  to  set  up 
sense  above  reason ;  for  reason  had  not  as  yet  been 
distinguished  from  the  senses.  The  aboriginals  were 
so  far  therefore  in  a  state  of  innocence;  but  it  was 
the  innocency  of  children  in  whom  the  rational  powefs 
had  not  yet  been  developed ;  and  though  we  cannot 
conceive  how  the  reason,  when  developed,  could  gain 
the  ascendancy  over  the  senses  without  a  8tn:^gle,  and 
this  a  severe  one,  yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  result 
to  indicate  a  retrogade  motion.  Whatever  took  place 
was  in  the  line  of  progression  from  death  to  life, 
from  a  lower  life  to  a  higher,  from  evening  to  mom' 
ing;  a  progressiveness  which  is  manifest  upon  the 
face  of  the  narrative.  It  is  only  in  the  third  chapter 
that  retrogression  begins. 

3.    *^  And   God  said'^ — ^An  expression  which  in- 
dicates language,  spoken  too  not  by  the  creature,  but^ 
by  the  Creator.     Are  we  to  presume  that  a  language 
already  existed,  and  that  the  Creator  himself  employed 
it  in  giving  his  commands  ?    The  expression  certainly 
implies  a  spoken  language ;  but  what  are  we  to  un- 
derstand by  a  language  spoken  by  the  Creator  ?    It 
has  been  said,  that  thought  is  internal  speech,  and 
speech  the  external  of  thought.     "To*  think  is  to 
speak  low ;  to  speak  is  to  think  aloud.     The  word  is 
the  thought  incarnate.^'     And  in  like  manner  as  the 
Eternal  Word  existed   as   the   Word  before  being 
incarnate,  so  in  man  the  Word  may  exist  as  thoi^U 
*  Science  of  Language.    By  Professor  Max  Muller.    p.  391. 
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without  being  incarnate.  ^^In  this  case^  the  word 
^ken  signifies  the  word  thought;  and  hence  when 
nun  tUnks  from  God,  God  is  represented  as  speak- 
ing to  him^  or  as  speaking  within  him^  as  the  Angel 
did  who  spake  in  Zachariah ;  and  as  God  is  repre- 
sented as  speaking  in  the  present  day,  when  con- 
scieiice  is  represented  as  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
•ooL 

As  then,  in  the  previous  verse,  the  Spirit  of  God 
Vis  described  as  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
when  he  was  effecting  motions  in  the  mind,  and  thus 
<Higiiiating  new  motives;  so,  in  the  present  case, 
when  these  interior  motives  become  the  moving  or 
animating  forms  of  the  knowledge  acquired,  God  is 
>>id  to  speak  to  man,  because  man  himself  thinks 
&om  God,  and  thought  is  internal  speech.  This  is 
the  meaning,  even  in  the  present  day,  of  the  Spirit  of 
^oi  communing  with  man,  and  of  man  communing 
^ith  the  Spirit  of  God  in  prayer. 

There  is,  then,  internal  language  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal; and  what  is  communicated  from  God  to  man 
^J  this  internal  language,  is  what  is  signified  by  the 
^pression,  ^^  and  God  said/'  This  internal  language 
Woraes  external  when  it  selects  the  objects  of  the 
reuses,  conveyed  to  the  imagination,  as  external  sym* 
hols.  In  this  case,  if  the  man  thinks  from  symbols, 
it  is  only  in  the  sense  of  his  first  beholding  the 
objects  of  Nature,  and  these  objects  then  serving  as 
a  basis  for  corresponding  spiritual  thoughts ;  as  in 
the  case  of  our  Lord  himself.  Thus  there  is  an 
internal  speech  in  an  external  speech;  an  internal 
language  in  an  external  language ;  an  internal  mean- 
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ing  in  the  external  symbol ;  for  the  external  symbol 
is  the  external  language. 

But  if  this  explains  the  language  of  Ood  to  man^ 
how  does  it  explain  the  language  of  man  to  man? 
Must  not  this  language  at  least  have  been  either 
phonetic,  or  written,  or  both  ?  We  answer :  There 
is  (or  was  rather)  another  language  besides  these  two, 
neither  written,  nor  phonetic,  but  more  expressive 
than  either. — "We,*  having  language  at  our  com- 
mand, have  neglected  the  art  of  speaking  withoat 
words ;  but  in  the  South  of  Europe  that  art  is  still 
preserved.  If  it  be  true  that  one  look  may  speak 
volumes,  it  is  clear  that  we  might  save  ourselves 
much  of  the  trouble  entailed  by  the  use  of  disciarsive 
speech.'^  Accordingly,  in  the  primeval  race,  the  face 
was  made  the  mirror  of  the  celestial  fire  and  light  of 
interior  life ;  and  thus  the  language  of  the  face  was 
the  primeval  language. 

The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  origin  or 
language,  which,  in  consequence  of  modem  scientific 
investigations,  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  per- 
plexity in  the  minds  of  the  learned,  is  thus  satis- 
factorily answered  by  Swedenborg  :t — 

"  What  has  heretofore  been  unknown  to  the  worlds 
and  will  perhaps  appear  incredible,  the  man  of  the 
Most  Ancient  Church  (the  Adamic)  had  internal 
respiration,  and  none  external  but  what  was  tacit  and 
imperceptible;  wherefore  they  did  not  converse  bo 
much  by  expressions  of  speech,  as  was  the  case  after- 
wards and  at  this  day,  but  by  ideas,  like  the  angeb, 

*  Science  of  Language.    By  Professor  Max  Muller.     p.  375. 
t  Arctma  Cmlettia,  art,  607. 
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which  ideas  they  were  able  to  express  by  numberless 
changes  of  the  countenance  and  face,  and  especially 
of  the  hps,  in  which  there  are  innumerable  series  of 
muscalar  fibres,  at  this  day  not  extricated  or  unfolded, 
but  which  at  that  time  being  free  and  unfolded, 
served  them  as  means  to  suggest,  signify,  and  repre- 
sent their  ideas  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  could 
express  in  a  minute  of  time  what  at  this  day  could 
iu)t  be  expressed  by  articulate  sounds  and  words 
^er  an  hour ;  and  such  expression  was  much  more 
M,  and  conveyed  to  the  apprehension  and  under- 
standing a  more  clear  idea,  than  it  is  possible  can  be 
ooQTeyed  by  language  and  a  series  of  combined 
^oids.  This  perhaps  is  incredible,  but  nevertheless 
i*  is  true/' 

We  may  thus  more  clearly  understand  the  remark 
^^  Professor  Max  Muller,  when  he  says  that  *'  if  one 
'^k  may  speak  volumes,  it  is  clear  that  we  might  save 
^^irselves  much  of  the  trouble  entailed  by  the  use  of 
^^^curnoe  speech.**  Indeed,  historic  traces  of  this 
^limeval  language  are  obvious  throughout  the  pages 
^th  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  '"A  man's 
Wisdom,''  says  the  Preacher,*  ^'  maketh  his  face  to 
^liine  i"  hence,  in  the  case  of  Moses,  the  skin  of  his 
fuce  is  said  to  have  shone.  Hence  also  the  invitation, 
*' Seek  ye  my  face**  and  the  response,  *' Thy  face 
Ijord  will  I  seek." — '*  Turn  not  away  the  face  of 
thine  anointed/' — ^'The  Lord  will  not  turn  away 
his  face  from  you." — "  I  entreated  thy  face  with 

*  EccL  TiiL  1 ;  Psalm  xxvii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  9 ;  Psalm  cxix.  58 ; 
Ptoverbs  xxi.  29;  Jer.  ▼.  3;  xviii.  17;  Psalm  xiii.  1;  xxxiv.  16;  Joel 
fi.  6:  Psalm  xiiL  8 ;  Ixxx.  3 ;  Dan.  v.  9 ;  iii.  19. 
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my  whole  heart/' — ^'A  wicked  man  hardeneth  hi 
face  J* — "  They  have  made  their  faces  harder  thai 
a  rock/' — '^  I  will  shew  them  the  back  and  not  thi 
face.** — *'  How  long  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face  baa 
me." — "  The  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  tha 
do  evil." — *'A11  faces  shall  gather  blackness."— 
"Their  faces  shall  be  as  flames." — '^ Cause  th; 
face  to  shine  and  we  shall  be  saved:"  with  othe 
expressions  of  a  similar  nature^  amounting  indeed  ti 
some  hundreds.  The  reason  is^  says  Cruden^  becana 
in  the  face  our  inward  motions  are  made  known  ti 
others — Love  and  hatred^  desire  and  dislike^  joy  am 
grief,  confidence  and  despair,  courage  and  cowardice 
admiration  and  contempt,  pride  and  humility,  craehi 
and  compassion ;  and  when  the  thoughts  arise  finon 
the  afiections,  then  the  face  assumes  a  correspondin] 
expression. — "  Then  was  NebuchadnezEar  full  of  fury 
and  the  form  of  his  visage  was  changed." — "  Thei 
was  king  Belshazzar  greatly  troubled,  and  his  com 
tenance  was  changed  in  him." — "As  many  wer 
astonished  at  thee;  his  visage  was  so  marred  mon 
than  any  man."  In  the /ace  of  Jesus  was  pourtrayei 
his  ineffable  pity  and  compassion  when  the  Lon 
looked  upon  Peter,  and  he  went  out  and  wept  bitteriy 
and  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  face  of  Stephen^ 
when  his  face  was  seen  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel. 

This  language  of  the  face  partakes  of  natural  con- 
ditions only  in  so  far  as  the  interior  forces  of  Nature 
are  employed  by  the  thoughts  in  disposing  the  fea- 
tures. And  we  need  not  be  told,  that  the  nervous 
aura  which   moves  the  muscles,  and  modifies  the 
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biood^  is  not  the  common  atmosphere  the  vibration 
of  which  produces  sounds  and  the  articulation  of 
soimd^  language;  but  it  is  an  aura  silent  but  more 
vaij&e,  and  more  immediately  connected  with  the  pro- 
cess of  thought,  obeying  laws  altogether  different 
from  those  of  the  common  atmosphere.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  thought  moves  the  lips,  thus  only  one  part 
of  the  face;  and  a  part  is  employed  often  to  hide  the 
tDeaoing  of  the  whole.  As  man  came  to  prefer  evil 
to  good,  he  would  naturally  love  darkness  rather  than 
li^;  and,  when  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  either  shame 
or  fear,  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  hide  his 
thoughts  from  man  as  well  as  from  God.  In  this 
case  the  fieunal  fire  and  light  would  gradually  die  out ; 
and  as  the  language  of  life  disappeared,  the  necessity 
woold  arise  for  another,  artificial,  and  comparatively 
dead,  suited  to  his  other  and  more  external  state; 
itamdy,  external  hieroglyphical  symbols  and  phonetic 
language. 

The  human  mind,  having  fallen  away  from  the 
original  knowledge  of  God  and  the  corresponding 
iiiterpretation  of  Nature,  would  thus  have  to  b^n 
tt  it  were  anew  from  the  senses,  and  to  proceed,  not 
tt  before  by  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the 
6ce  of  the  waters,  but  by  itself  under  its  own  guid- 
^^^,  to  the  development  of  its  own  rational  powers, 
benee  to  new  and  self-discovered  principles  of  know- 
ledge and  religion.  Comparatively  few  traces  would 
''Bmain  of  the  former  primeval  revelation  or  heavenly 
^om ;  and  these  only  so  far  as  that  revelation  had 
°^n  handed  down  by  tradition  in  corrupted  forms  in 
Watory,  mythology,  and  poetry ;  and  so  both  primitive 
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languages  and  religion  would  exhibit  the  appearances 
which  they  now  do. 

It  will  be  seen^  therefore^  that  even  if  we  supposed 
that  external  and  dead  signs  of  thought^  viz.,  both 
phonetic  and  written  language^  had  their  origin  before 
the  Fall^  there  would  have  been^  in  the  paradisaical 
state  of  mankind^  but  little  use  for  them.  In  this 
case  they  would  have  been  but  little  cultivated^  and 
their  rudimentary  state  would  be  no  evidence  of  the 
absence  of  spiritual  truth.  Their  testimony,  therefore^ 
cannot  affect  the  question  of  a  primeval  revelation, 
except  in  so  far  as  a  rudimentary  language  might  re- 
cord traces  of  former  and  more  enlightened  thoughts. 
We  can,  therefore,  with  perfect  consistency  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  a  primeval  revelation,  and  yet  admit, 
if  required,  that — 

"Theologians*  who  claim  for  language  a  divine  origin, 
drift  into  the  most  dangerous  anthropomorphism,  when  they 
enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  suppose 
the  Deity  to  have  compiled  a  dictionary  and  grammar  in 
order  to  teach  them  to  the  first  man,  as  a  schoolmaster 
teaches  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And  they  do  not  see  that,  even 
if  all  their  premises  were  granted,  they  would  have  explained 
no  more  than  how  the  first  man  might  have  learnt  a  lan- 
guage, IF  there  were  a  language  ready  made  for  him." 

In  fine,  from  what  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled 
easily  to  explain  the  paradox,  that  ''  Manf  is  man 
only  by  means  of  speech,  but  in  order  to  invent 
speech  he  must  be  already  man.^^ 

*  The  Science  of  Language,  By  Professor  Max  Miillcr.  Third 
Edition,     p.  351. 

t  Geological  Evidencee  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  By  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.     p.  468. 


"Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.'' 

First,  as  to  the  command. 

If  the  command^  '^  Let  there  be  light/'  means  only 
that  God  called  the  light  into  existence^  by  what  law 
does  it  perpetually  subsist?  If  things  exist  only  in 
virtue  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  conservation  be  per- 
petual creation,  then  in  order  to  this  perpetual 
creation,  there  must  be  a  perpetual  utterance  of  the 
Divine  command.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  a 
Dime  command  F 

"The  commandments*  of  God,*'  says  Swedenborg, 
"or  the  things  which  God  hath  commanded,  have  all 
ud  each  relation  to  Divine  Order;  insomuch  that 
Divine  Order  is  nothing  but  a  perpetual  command- 
ment of  God.  Wherefore,  also,  to  live  according  to 
the  commandments  of  God  and  in  the  commandments 
rf  God,  is  to  live  according  to  Divine  Order  and  in 
Divine  Order.  Hence  by  God's  commanding  is  sig- 
lufied  that  which  is  according  to  Divine  Order.'' 

Divine  command  then  is  the  communication  of 
Divine  thought ;  and  he  to  whom  it  is  communicated, 
tf  he  lives  in  accordance  with  it,  i.e.,  in  Divine  Order, 
*ct8  willingly  in  obedience  to  it.  God  wills  in  man, 
^  man  wills  from  God,  when  man  obeys  the  will 
<tf  God.  Moreover  God  speaks  to  man,  and  man 
kears  His  voice,  when  the  thoughts  of  Qod  or  His 
^ths  are  communicated  to  man,  and  man  thinks 
^m  them.  Accordingly  both  Augustin  and  the 
^ks9a  observe :  '^  This  expression  God  said,  does  not 
iiQport  any  audible  voice,  but  the  practical  intellect 
^  God;  for  it  includes  the  divine  volition  also,  be- 

*  Areona  CkBlettiOf  art.  2634. 
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cause  the  eflbct  follows  according  to  the  form  of  the 
disposition  or  will/' 

"  He  spake  and  it  was  done :  he  commanded  and  it 
stood  fast ;''  ^^  by  which  words/'  says  a  commentitor, 
'^  we  are  to  understand  not  only  that  all  things  were 
created  by  Ood^  but  also  that  by  Him  they  perriit 
and  are  governed/'   where  the  persistence  of  all 
things  is  as  much  attributed  to  a  command  as  their 
original  existence;    in  accordance  with  what   the 
Psalmist  says,   '^  For  ever,   O  Lord,    Thy  word  ir 
established  in  the  heavens :  Thy  faithfulness  is  untm 
aU  generations :  Thou  hast  established  the  earth  wiUt 
it  abideth :  They  continue  this  day  according  to  Thhn^ 
ordinances.** 

It  was,  then,  by  a  Divine  volition  that  Light  came 
into  manifestation,  and  by  a  Divine  volition  that  it 
continues  to  this  day. 

But  if  this  be  the  case,  are  we  to  presume  tiiat 
there  are  no  secondary  causes  ? 

"Though  it  be  true,"  says  Cudworth,*  "that  the  works 
of  Nature  are  dispensed  by  a  Divine  law  and  command,  yei 
this  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  vulgar  sense,  as  if  they  wen 
all  effected  by  the  mere  force  of  a  verbal  law  or  oatwnd 
command;  because  inanimate  things  are  not  commandaUe 
nor  governable  by  such  a  law.  And,  therefore,  besides  tbe 
Divine  will  and  pleasure,  there  must  needs  be  some  otfaff 
immediate  agent  and  executioner  provided,  for  the  produdog 
of  every  effect ;  since  not  so  much  as  a  stone  or  other  hearf 
body  could  at  any  time  fall  downward  merely  by  the  force  of 
a  verbal  law,  without  any  other  efficient  cause;  but  either 
God  himself  must  immediately  impel  it,  or  else  there  most 

*  Intellectual  Syttem,  L,  317. 
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be  some  other  subordinate  cause  in  nature  for  that  motion. 
Wherefore,  the  Divine  law  and  command^  by  which  the  things 
of  Nature  are  administered,  must  be  conceived  to  be  the  real 
appointment  of  some  energetic,  effectual,  and  operative  cause 
for  the  production  of  every  effect." 

What^  then^  is  the  subordinate  or  secondary  cause 
viiich  operates  in  the  production  and  continuance  of 
light  in  the  present  day  7  The  same  with  the  proto- 
fype;  Light  as  it  is  in  heaven.  And  what  is  the 
eanae  of  this  light?  Surely  no  other  than  the  Light 
Archetypal. 

God  spake  and  it  was  light;  for  the  words  of  God 
iR  light  because  they  are  the  truth.  ^'  God  is  light, 
uid  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.''  He  *^  layeth  the 
beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters;'*  for  his 
chambers  are  the  heavenly  mansions  which  are  all 
kia  own;  the  mind  of  every  angel  being  itself  a 
mansion,  a  chamber  for  the  Divine  Light.  In  the 
present  case  the  chambers  or  receptacles  of  light  are 
the  waters — the  scientue  or  knowledges  of  the  external 
mind.  This  is  the  reason  for  which  the  waters  which 
covered  the  earth  are  represented  as  becoming  self- 
luminous,  or  as  transparent;  which  they  do  when  we 
>ce  through  them,  or  look  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
Qod.  Till  then  they  are  opaque^  or  in  such  a  state 
of  internal  disarrangement  that  they  do  not  serve  as 
&  medium  for  the  transmission  of  light,  whose  rays 
^  pervert,  absorb,  and  suffocate. 

Now*  without  some  arrangement,  ''  the  mind  is  so 
^  from  increasing  in  knowledge  by  the  acquisition 

*  Harris'fl  PMlotophieal  Arrangemmh,    p.  454. 
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of  new  ideas^  that  while  it  increases  the  number 
these,  it  does  but  increase  its  own  perplexity/'  1 
like  manner  if  we  derange  the  moral  order  of  tl 
mind ;  if  we  place  self  first  and  God  and  our  neig 
hour  last,  the  world  first  and  heaven  last ;  if  thus  t 
mundus  sensibilis  be  placed  over  the  mundus  tali 
ligibiUs,  what  is  this  but  Chaotic  disorder  f  whic 
nevertheless,  in  such  a  state,  the  rational  facd 
does  not  perceive,  because  it  is  in  darkness;  and 
is  in  darkness  because  it  is  in  disorder.  It  is  tl 
Chaotic  state  that  is  referred  to  by  the  proph 
^'  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good  and  good  at 
that  put  darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darkne 
that  put  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter/'  N< 
the  true  order  of  things  must  ever  depend  upon  tb 
nature  and  quality ;  and  such  as  is  our  perception 
these,  such  will  be  their  consequent  order  or  disoi^ 
in  our  minds.  If  those  perceptions  are  perverU 
the  true  order  of  thought  will  be  perverted:  ai 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  well  betwe 
good  and  evil,  between  light  and  darkness,  becau 
in  a  state  of  darkness  no  distinctions  can  be  maj 
Now  this  state  of  darkness  and  disorder  is  that 
infancy. 

The*  embryotic  life  is  but  that  of  a  plant;  ti 
infant  life  that  of  an  animal;  it  is  only  with  tl 
entrance  of  light  from  above  that  the  distinct!' 
human  life  commences,  and  thus  that  with  light  fit) 
God  man  first  begins  to  be  formed  into  the  inia( 
and  likeness  of  God.  Indeed,  as  the  ancient  ^iak 
sophy  tells  us,  in  our  method  of  teaching  we  moi 
*  NiooUs  de  Lyra,  Geo.  i.  3. 
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begin  from  the  most  general  or  elementary  principles ; 
just  as  children  do  at  first  who  call  all  men  their 
Others  and  all  women  their  mothers^  but  afterwards 
learn  to  make  a  distinction  between  them.  This 
distinction  cannot  be  made  except  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  light;  ''all  things  are  made  manifest  by 
the  light/^  and,  therefore^  distinction  can  commence 
only  with  the  light. 

"Hence/'  observes  the  Ghssa, ''  God  said  let  there 
be  Ughty  namely,  the  light  of  natural  reason,  which 
is  a  certain  impression  made  by  the  Divine  light  in 
W — ^In  the  present  case  it  was  the  light  of  the 
Word  within  man,  as  received  by  the  rational  faculty. 
For  if  God  alone  be  Light,  then  from  Him  alone 
can  all  true  light  proceed  j  not  from  any  angel  speak- 
ing in  man  or  to  man,  although  it  may  be  through 
sn  angel  or  angelic  host  to  man,  as  was  commonly 
the  case  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  as  is  generally 
sdmitted  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Adamic  dispen- 
sation. When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  ''  And  God  said 
^  there  be  light"  it  was  a  communication  to  man, 
that  as  he  was  now  prepared  by  the  Spirit  and  desired 
the  Light,  so  also  he  should  be  enlightened,  and  man 
should  acknowledge  that  he  had  now  received  light 
^m  God,  from  whom  alone  it  could  proceed.  And  as 
it  is  light  that  enables  the  bodily  eye  to  see,  so  it  is 
light  that  enables  the  rational  faculty  to  see.  In 
darkness  all  objects  are  blended  into  one :  it  is  light 
^Qe  that  enables  us  to  discriminate,  to  distinguish 
^^^  object  from  another,  and  to  see  them  in  their 
P^per  places.  In  virtue  of  this  light,  the  mind  is 
^bled  to  make  discriminations,   and   arrange  its 
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thoughts  in   such  a  succession  as  to  reason  cor- 
rectly. 

"  The*  Scripture  affirms  Light  to  be  superior,  absoiatelj 
separate  from  and  antecedeut  to  darkness.  When  God  said, 
'  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,'  no  change  happened 
to  Eternal  Light  itself,  nor  did  any  light  then  begin  to  be. 
But  the  darkness  of  this  world  began  to  receive  a  power,  or 
operation  of  the  Eternal  Light  upon  it  which  it  had  not  before; 
or  Eternity  then  began  to  open  some  resemblance  to  its  own 
glory,  in  the  dark  elements  and  shadows  of  time. 

"  The  Scripture  says,  that  <  Ood  dweUetk  in  the  UgU  whkk 
no  man  can  approach;*  therefore  the  Scripture  teaches  that 
Light  in  itself  is  and  must  be  invisible  to  man ;  that  it  cannot 
be  approached  or  made  manifest  to  him  but  in  and  by  some- 
thing that  is  not  light,  and  that  which  is  not  light  is  dark- 
ness. 

"  Light,  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  only  in  the  supernatural  Beitj; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  no  man  nor  any  created  being  caa 
approach  to  it,  or  have  any  sensibility  of  it  as  it  is  in  itseK 
And  yet  no  light  can  come  into  this  world  but  that  in  m\aA 
God  dwelt  before  any  world  was  created.  No  light  can  be 
in  time  but  that  which  was  the  light  of  Eternity.  If»  then- 
fore,  the  supernatural  light  is  to  manifest  something  of  its 
incomprehensible  glory,  and  make  itself  in  some  degieo 
sensible  and  visible  to  the  creature,  this  supernatural  ligbt 
must  enter  into  Nature,  it  must  put  on  materiality. 

"The  incomprehensible  Deity  can  make  no  ontwazd 
Bevelation  of  His  Will,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  but  hj 
articulate  sounds,  voices,  or  letters  written  on  tables  of  stones 
or  such  like  materiality.  Just  so  the  invisible,  inaccessiUe> 
supernatural  Light  can  make  no  outward  visibility  of  itself, 
but  through  such  darkness  of  materiality  as  is  capable  of 

*  Works  of  Edmond  Law,  vol.  viii.  Spirit  of  Zove.*  put  H** 
p.  184,  186,  189. 
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receiriDg  its  iUomiiiation. — All  light  that  is  natural  and 
Tiiible  to  the  creature,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  is 
sothiog  dse  but  so  much  darkness  illuminated:  and  that 
vhieh  is  called  the  materiality  of  light,  is  only  the  materiality 
of  darioiess.  in  which  the  light  incorporates  itself." 

In  reference  to  the  human  mind,  the  dark  ground 
is  the  lumen  of  the  natural  man  before  he  has  received 
light  {kix)  from  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  this  lutnen  is 
received  from  what  some  have  called  material  ideas, 
tt  mvolving  conditions  proper  to  matter,  such  as 
those  of  Space  and  Time. 

That  a  dark  ground  is  requisite  for  the  exhibition 
of  light,  and  that  light  is  thus  illuminated  darkness, 
it  both  a  scientific  &ct  and  a  moral  truth. 

Even*  Democritus  acknowledged  that  "  There  are 
two  species  of  knowledge,  the  one  genuine  the  other 
dark  and  obscure.  The  elark  and  obscure  knowledge 
is  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  touching.  But 
the  genuine  knowledge  is  another  more  hidden  and 
recondite.'' 

"Phflosophy  or  true  wisdom,"  says  Plato,  "is  the  return 
of  the  mind  from  out  of  that  dark  life,  which  is  rather  to  be 
cded  niffht  than  life,  to  the  true  liffht  of  being.  Wherefore 
he  everywhere  exhorts  those  who  are  seeking  after  wisdom, 
that,  trampling  under  foot  the  concupiscences  of  the  flesh, 
thqr  might  be  at  leisure  to  enquire  into  and  contemplate 
^h  alone,  and  the  Divine  liffht.  For  God  is  being  itself, 
heiaty  itself,  life  itself." 

Here^  then,  the  true  distinction  is  made  between 
^^^  and  day:  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the 
^kness  called  he  night. 

^  Cadworth's  InteUectual  System,  iii.,  214. 
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"  The  naming,"  says  Augustin,  "  was  not  eflfected  by  any 
language ;  because  with  God  there  is  pure  intellect  without 
any  utterance  of  the  tongue.  But  He  caUed,  t.^.,  eauted  to 
be  called,  because  He  Himself  had  made  the  distinction ;  so 
that  the  two  could  be  discerned  one  from  the  other,  and 
receive  their  separate  names  or  designations." 

The  dark  waters  then^  on  which  descended  light 
from  aboTCj  were  the  sensuous  knowledges  of  the 
natural  man;  for  thcse^  as  we  have  seen^  were  thes 
waters  of  the  deep  or  abyss;   for  in  that  state 
darkness  heaven  and  heavenly  things  are  to  him  th^ 
Chaos :  the  life  hereafter  is  ^'  a  land  of  darkness  and 
of  the  shadow  of  death.''     A  land  of  darkness  as 
darkness  itself^  and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  without 
any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness. 

When,  therefore,  God  said  "/>/  there  be  Ughi" 
it  implied  that  the  external  mind  had  been  brought     ' 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  into  that  state  in  which  it 
could  perceive  spiritual  truth  from  God,  or  genuine 
light ;  and  not  mistake  light  for  darkness  or  darknen 
for  light.    This  preparation  had  already  been  e£kctad 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  had  been  moving  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters,  infusing  into  them  the  heat 
and  warmth  of  new  affections  and  desires,  thus  dis- 
posing them  to  the  reception  of  corresponding  ligh' 
from  above ;  for  otherwise  the  light  might  have  shoo 
in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  have  comprehendf 
it  not. 

The  sum  is  this :  Divine  thought  is  communicaf 
to  the  angelic  hosts,  that  the  light  of  wisdom  ml 
illuminates  their  heavens  should  now  descend,  acor 
ing  to  its  gradations,  and  illuminate  the  dark  wf 
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of  the  earthly  mind.  The  secondary  causes  are, 
therefore,  the  angelic  heavens  which  are  brought  into 
nearer  communication  with  man.  Light  upon  the 
dark  waters  upon  earth,  being  but  light  from  the 
bright  waters  in  heaven.  For  waters  in  heaven  have 
the  same  signification  as  upon  earth,  namely,  that  of 
tcientia  or  knowledges  of  spiritual  truths ;  and  these 
spiritual  truths  illuminating  the  faces  and  the  forms 
of  angels,  are  represented  as  apparently  an  aqueous 
element,  sometimes  "mingled  with  fire,"  namely, 
the  fire  of  Divine  Love.  "  Before  the  throne  there 
was  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal.^'  Hence  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist:  "The  waters  saw  thee, 
oh  God  !  the  waters  saw  thee !  they  were  afraid :  the 
depths  also  were  troubled :"  for  such  to  the  angels 
appear  the  changes  of  human  thought,  when  "the 
people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  beheld  a  great 
light,  and  they  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined.'^ 

"  And  God  called  the  light  day  ;  and  the  darkness 
called  he  night"  "For,'^  says  the  Glossa,  ^^  Knowledge 
is  light  and  ignorance  is  darkness," — "When*  sophists 
assail  us,  says  Mr.  Harris,  and  either  exhibit  one  thing 
for  another,  or  two  things  for  one  and  the  same ;  to 
what  surer  weapon  can  we  recur  for  defence,  than  to 
that  of  precise  and  well  established  distinction  ?" — In 
this  state  of  the  mind  there  is  no  ground  for  doubt,  or 
opinion ;  no  controversy  as  to  whether  a  thing  be,  or 
be  not,  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  Grod :  there  is 
the  absolute  conviction  in  the  mind  which  arises  from 

♦  PhUotophieal  Arrangemenis,  p.  378. 
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a  perception  of  the  light  as  light — there  was  light,  for 
God  was  the  cause  of  it :  **  God  said" — "  God  saw" — 
"  God  divided"—''  God  called"— all  was  the  word  of 
God  and  the  work  of  God.  It  was  only  afterwards 
when  the  doubt  began  to  arise,  "Yea  hath  God  said,'* 
that  the  foundations  of  doubt  were  laid  for  all  future 
ages,  hence  also  of  unbelief.  True  distinctions  b^an 
to  be  unperceived,  Chaos  came  back  again,  and  the 
authority  and  wisdom  of  man  came  to  be  substituted 
for  those  of  God.  Thus — "  Democritus*  held  that 
there  was  nothing  absolutely  true ;  but  because  hft 
thought  knowledge  or  understanding  to  be  sense, 
therefore  did  he  conclude  that  whatsoever  seemed 
according  to  sense,  must  of  necessity  be  true  (not 
absolutely  but  relatively)  to  whom  it  so  seemed.'' 
All  rational  knowledge  he  resolved  into  opinion. 

"  If  a  Christian/^  says  Locke,t  '^  who  has  the  view 
of  happiness  and  misery  in  another  life  be  asked  why 
a  man  must  keep  his  word,  he  will  give  this  as  a 
reason ;  because  God,  who  has  the  power  of  eternal 
life  and  death,  requires  it  of  us.'' — He  has  a  percep- 
tion that  it  is  a  moral  duty  commanded  by  God ;  and 
this  conviction  of  a  divine  origin  is  the  ground  of  all 
moral  law  in  the  mind,  all  moral  duty^  and  hence  all 
moral  responsibility.  Let  the  duty  be  ascribed  to 
any  other  origin,  and  certainty  and  assurance  cease. 
Thus,  some  philosophers  say,  that  man  ought  to  be 
faithful  to  his  covenant,  not  because  Gtxl  has  said 
so,  but  because  the  public  require  it ;  some,  because 
it  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  man  to  act  otherwiie; 

*  Cudworth's  Intelieetual  System,  iv.,  120. 
t  Jisgay  on  the  Human  Underitanding,  i.,  36. 
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others,  as  Paley  who  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  a 
OQoral  sense,  would  refer  it  to  custom  and  public 
(pinion.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  God 
that  speaks,  but  man :  the  origin  of  the  moral  sense 
is  no  longer  ascribed  to  Grod  but  to  man.  The  light 
which  once  distinguished  good  from  evil,  right  from 
wrong,  has  become  obscure ;  and  moral  and  spiritual 
truths  become  a  matter  of  debate  and  human  opinion, 
instead  of  being  regarded  with  the  certainty  implied 
in  the  words — *'  God  said/' 

6.  ''  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  an  expanse  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from 
the  waters,'^  In  the  midst  of  the  waters — *^  that  is,^' 
says  the  Glossa,  '^  in  the  midst  of  knowledges,  some 
of  which  are  under  the  firmament,  as  being  deduced 
from  first  principles ;  others  above,  as  being  given  by 
revelation  firom  God/' — "The  Sacred  Scripture,'^ 
says  Angustin,  *'  may  be  called  the  firmament ;  as 
may  also  the  doctrine  and  discipline  which  divide 
the  spiritual  waters  from  the  carnal/' — In  these  cases, 
the  term  firmament  is  taken  to  express  the  first 
principles  of  knowledge  which  wtQ  firmly  established. 
It  is  now  however  well  known,  that  the  original. 
signifies  an  expanse.  In  this  case  the  expanse  is  a 
legion  of  the  mind;  as  when  we  speak  of  an  ex- 
pansion  of  the  mind,  expanded  thoughts  and  ideas, 
an  enlarged  mind  in  opposition  to  a  narrow,  con- 
tracted, and  limited  mind.  A  narrow  mind  is  a 
mind  possessing  few  ideas :  an  expanded  mind  one 
possessing  many,  or  enlarged  ideas.  In  this  case 
expansion  is  the  same  with  development ;  faculties, 
like  flowers^  when  developed  are  expanded.     Locke 
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observes^  that  it^  '^is  near  as  hard  to  conceiT) 
existence,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  any  real  bein§ 
a  perfect  negation  of  all  manner  of  expansum^ 
is  to  have  the  idea  of  any  real  existence  with  a  p 
negation  of  all  manner  of  duration/^  But  the  c 
sion  of  mind  and  the  expansion  of  matter  x 
different  from  each  other  as  mind  is  from  n 
When  it  is  said  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  y 
us^  it  does  not  mean  the  expansion  of  the  si 
heaven,  but  of  the  angelic ;  where  distance  u 
sured  by  state  and  is  according  to  state,  as  wh 
speak  of  persons  who  are  distant  from  each  ot 
their  minds,  while  yet  they  may  be  near  in  r 
to  their  bodies.  The  creation  then  of  an  ca 
between  the  waters  is  the  perception  of  a  dia 
hence  also  of  a  difference,  between  the  waters 
and  the  waters  below,  that  is,  between  spiritual 
ledge  derived  from  unthin,  and  natural  knoi 
derived  from  tvithout ;  thus  a  distinction  is  per 
between  the  natural  man  and  the  spiritual  ma 
external  man  and  the  internal  man,  and  this  i] 
sequence  of  a  region  of  intervening  ideas,  or  sp 
truths. 

For,  as  Swedenborg  observes,  "  Man,t 
he  is  regenerated,  does  not  even  know  that  a 
ternal  man  exists,  much  less  does  he  know  the  i 
and  quality  thereof.  In  consequence  of  his  ii 
sion  in  corporeal  and  worldly  things,  he  canno 
ceive  there  is  any  distinction  between  the  in 
and  external  man;  and  the  things  in   the  in 

*  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding ^  i.  1S7. 
t  Arcana  Celestia,  art.  24. 
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man  being  lost  iu  the  same  immersion^  he  forms  one 
oiscure  confused  mass  out  of  two  substances  that  are 
totally  distinct/'  Thus,  as  an  ancient  writer  observes, 
"There  are  those  who  do  not  make  a  good  division 
between  the  waters ;  they  cherish  vice  within  under  a 
semblance  of  virtue." 

This  view  of  the  subject  answers  to  that  description 
of  Chaos  which  we  have  already  given.  For  if  a 
state  of  nature  be  represented  as  ''ratio  mersa  et 
confusa/'  in  which  reason  and  the  senses  lie  com- 
mingled with  each  other,  and  there  is  no  due  dis- 
tinction between  sensuous  appearances  and  rational 
truths,  between  physical  and  moral,  God  and  nature, 
but  all  things  are  confounded  with  all :  the  only  way 
of  leading  the  mind  out  of  this  state  ia  by  enabling  it 
to  make  distinctions;  and  as  objects  become  more 
distinguished,  so  the  mind  becomes  more  spacious 
and  expanded ;  and  thus  also  the  field  of  its  contem- 
plation. The  telescope,  by  enabling  the  eye  to  behold 
new  regions  of  worlds,  and  to  encrease  its  powers  of 
distinction,  expanded  the  heavens  and  expanded  the 
mind  at  the  same  time ;  by  creating  an  expanse  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  stars,  thus  being  as  it  were  a 
creator  of  space ;  and  by  being  a  creator  of  new  ideas, 
thus  of  new  heights  and  depths  of  human  thought. 

When  the  mind  is  thus  expanded,  the  distinction 
is  more  clearly  perceived  between  above  and  below, 
between  heaven  and  earth.  The  trutJis  which  descend 
into  the  higher  or  heavenly  region  of  the  mind,  are 
the  waters  which  are  above  the  heavens ;  and  those 
which  pertain  to  the  external  memory,  are  the  waters 
which  are  below.     To  commingle  these  waters  is  to 
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return  to  the  Chaotic  state^  to  confuand  heayei 
earth. 

"  The*  knowledge  of  maD,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  it 
waters,  some  descending  from  above,  and  some  springii 
beneath;  the  one  informed  by  the  light  of  nature^  thi 
inspired  by  Divine  revelation.  The  light  of  nature  con 
in  the  notions  of  the  mind  and  the  reports  of  the  seiiM 
as  for  knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by  teaching 
cumulative  and  not  original ;  as  in  a  water  that,  bed 
own  spring  head,  is  fed  with  other  springs  and  stream 
then,  according  to  these  two  differing  illuminations  or  oii 
knowledge  is  first  of  all  divided  into  Divinity  and  PhOos 

If  this  distinction  holds  good,  surely  they  c 
rightly  divide  between  the  waters,  who  confoui 
tural  science  with  spiritual  truth ;  or  who  make  i 
tinction  between  the  literal  and  the  spiritual  sei 
the  Word  of  God.  Yet  how  common  is  this  w 
distinction  in  the  present  day  I  there  are  no  ' 
seen  above  the  expanse,  nor  indeed  any  eipa 
all  above  that  of  merely  natural  thought.  They 
flat  in  the  deep  below ;  and  any  light  in  virtue  of 
any  distinction  may  be  made  between  the  \ 
is  regarded  not  as  light  from  God  but  as  an 
fatutis.  The  Spirit  of  God  indeed  is  acknowl 
to  move  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  this  is 
Inspiration ;  but  the  process  does  not  continc 
wards  to  the  production  of  light,  much  lesi 
distinction  between  the  waters;  and  so  darkne 
lies  upon  the  face  of  the  Scripture.     "  Wef  ma 

*  De  AugvMntU  Scientiarum — ^The  Proficience  and  Advance 
Learning  Divine  and  Human,  p.  124.    Montagiu's  Ed.    Vol.  i 

t  The  Sacred  Record  of  Creation  Vindicated  and  Ejepkk 
p.  74. 
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dode/'  says  Archdeacon  Huxtable^  '^that  the  first 
section  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  its  concluding  por- 
tioD,  is  a  parable,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Pwable,  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other^  is, 
in  conformity  with  the  whole  scope  of  Revelation,  to 
convey  to  us  information  not  relating  to  physical 
bets,  but  simply  to  religious.'^ 

Here  then  is  an  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
the  waters,  between  natural  truth  and  religious  truth ; 
between  external  truth  and  internal  truth ;  but  the 
advocates  of  Chaos  are  many,  and  seem  to  be  more  in 
number  than  the  gods  which  were  said  to  be  born  of 
Chaos  and  Night. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  some  of  the  heathens 
both  acknowledged  and  yet  confounded  the  distinc- 
tion :  for  even  Julian  taught,  that — 

**  We*  ought  not  to  view  and  contemplate  the  heaven  and 
the  worid,  with  the  same  eyes  that  oxen  and  horses  do,  but  so 
as  from  that  which  is  visible  to  their  outward  senses,  to 
discern  and  discover  another  invisible  nature  under  it.*' — 
"That  is,"  says  Cudworth,  "they  professed  to  behold  all 
things  with  religious  eyes,  and  to  see  God  in  everything,  not 
only  as  pervading  all  things,  and  diffused  through  all  things, 
but  also  as  being  in  a  manner  all  things." 

Thus  did  these  heathens  acknowledge  and  at  the 
same  time  confound  the  distinction  between  God  and 
Nature,  heaven  and  earth.  In  the  spiritual  sense, 
therefore,  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses,  these  fun- 
damental distinctions  of  the  human  mind,  namely, 
between  natural  and  spiritual,  are  practically  treated 
of,  and  the  origin  shewn  of  all  Pantheism  and  Atheism. 

*  Cudworth'i  InteUechud  Sytiemf  ii.  522. 
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For  even  some  Christian  writers  have  not  observed 
this  distinction;  but  have  regarded  the  world  as 
*'  Deum  expHcaium,*  God  expanded  or  unfolded — 
and  when  they  call  the  creatures^  as  St.  Jerome  and 
others  often  do,  radios  Deitatis,  the  rays  of  Deity/' 

Now  the  waters  which  are  above  the  heavens  are 
those   which   proceed  from   the  throne  of  Grod,  as 
described  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  they  are  waters  of 
life,  or  living  waters,  which  descend  from  above  into 
the  minds  of  the  angels ;   and  therefore  when  it  is 
said,  '^  Praise  him  ye  heaven  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters 
that  be  above  the  heavens/'  it  is  said  by  an  ancient 
writer,  that  the  waters  which  are  above,  are  those 
which  flow  from  divine  and  celestial   motives,  and 
which  purify  the  soul :  in  which  case  the  appeal  in 
the   Psalra  is  made   to   Divine   Truth,  to   descend 
and  enable  the  mind  to  worship  the  Lord  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.      Inf  profane  writings,  says  Sweden- 
bori^,  the  appeal  to  the  stars,  the  sun  and  moon,  water 
and  wliales,  fire  and  hail,  mountains,  trees,  beasts  and 
cattle,   would  be  regarded    as  merely  hyperbolical; 
**  but  in  the  Word  of  the  Lord  nothing  is  hyperbolical 
but  everything  is  significative  and  representative.^ 
Accordingly  Dean  TrenchJ  also  observes,  that  th 
entire  moral  and  visible  world  is  from  beginning 
end  a  mighty  parable,  a  great  teaching  of  supc 
sensuous  truth,  a  help  at  once  to  our  faith  and  to  c 
understanding.     Here  again  is  a  recognition  of 
principle  which  distinguishes  between  the  waters. 

And   who  is   it  that  first  distinguished  beti 

*  Ibid.t  ii.,  100.  f  Arcana  Ccelesiia,  art,  776. 

X  Not €9  on  the  Parables,  p.  16. 
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them? — The  Word  of  God  who  created  them;  that 
veiy  Word  which  said,  "  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
^ater  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst,"    When 
therefore  the  Word  of  God  distinguished  between  the 
waters,  did  he  omit  from  the  "  Divine  Idea'^  the  spi- 
ritual waters,  and  think  only  of  the  natural,  of  which 
whosoever  drinketh  shall  thirst  again  ?    Did  he  mean 
to  tell  us  in  the  first  Chapter  of  Genesis,  that  the 
natural  waters  were  first  to  be  sought;  and  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  John,  not  the  natural  but  the  spi- 
ritual ?     Or^  if  we  admit  that  when  He  distinguished 
between  the  waters.  He  retained  in  His  own  Divine 
mind  the  idea  of  spiritual  waters,  did  He  so  create 
and  distinguish  between  the  waters  as  to  overlook  the 
distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  natural,  and 
thus  exclude  the  spiritual  altogether?     If  not,  why 
diall  we  exclude  it,  under  the  pretext,  that  if  we  do 
not,  we  are  substituting  a  mystical  Creation  for  a 
physical,  and  indulging  in  mere  imaginations  ?    If,  on 
the  other  hand.  He  did  combine  the  two  in  His  ovm 
Divine  mind,  why  may  we  not  do  the  same,  when 
reading  the  Word  written  ? 

7.  "  And  it  was  so :"  the  distinction  was  made  by 
God  himself,  however  that  distinction  might  be  after- 
wards confounded  or  obliterated.  There  was  at  first 
no  more  doubt  of  the  work  itself  than  of  the  Word. 
*^And  God  said — and  it  was  so :"  it  was  the  responsive 
-^^wen  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  the  moral  certainty 
^t  the  mind  of  man  was  then  empowered  by  Divine 
Truth  to  make  the  distinction,  that  rendered  man 
'Sponsible  for  ever  after  for  the  use  of  that  faculty ; 
fer  which  he  could  be  justly  called  before  a  Divine 
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tribunal^  and  on  which  depended  his  everlasting  con- 
dition. 

8.  ''And  God  called  the  expanse  Heaven.''    It  is  said 
of  God,  that  "He  calleth  all  the  stars  by  their  names/' 
and  this  is  generally  admitted  to  signify  that  He 
knew  their  respective  natures  and  qualities.     What 
then  is  the  quality  signified  by  Heaven  ?    The  visible 
heaven  is  the  sphere  of  the  active  forces  of  Nature 
These  forces  are  the  disposers  or  the  ordinators  of  all 
that  is  below,  which  is  relatively  passive ;  and  there- 
fore heaven  implies  what  is  active  and  interior,  in 
relation  to  what  is  passive  and  exterior.     In  this 
point  of  view,  therefore,  heaven  in  the  human  mind 
is  the  region  of  the  activities  of  interior  thought  and 
will ;  which  in  Scripture  is  always  called  ^'  the  king- 
dom of  God  within  us,''  or  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;" 
because  heaven  or  the  spiritual  mind  rules  the  earth 
or  the  natural.     And  so  important  is  this  distinction 
between  heavenly  and  earthly,  that  to  confound  it  is 
the  greatest  possible  of  sins,  vix.,  profamatiom — ^the 
very  term  hofy  signihing  that  whidi  is  set   apart. 
H<fucm  therefore  signifies  the  mmmdms  imteiiigiAiiMs  in 
man  as  distinguished  from  the  mmdms  sensi&Uis: 
and  by  God  calling  this  region  of  the  mind  heaven^  is 
sigiiified  the  perception  within  the  mind  of  a  Iiigher 
regiou  i£istmct  firom  the  lower :  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  assigning  to  it  a  dtsdcct  name«  signifriog  that 
it  is  imiifrior^  spirituals  beaTenly.  and  that  to  it  are  aU 
rule  and  government  commiti^.     God  calb  the  ex- 
panse Aeovea  to  atgmifr  that  it  was  supreme,  hence 
VL»  own  dweOiBg  place  in  the  human  mind,  firom 
vUc&  he  vnll  dfafOK  mfto  ocder  the  aatixral  wi^i^ 
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below.     The  expression  therefore  has  an  especial  re- 
lation to  the  first  principles  of  Divine  Order. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  Kirby  in 
his  Bridgewater  Treatise  ;* — 

"  What  are  the  Heavens  ?  This  is  a  query  which  at  first 
every  one  thinks  he  can  answer ;  but  yet  when  the  term  comes 
to  be  sifted,  it  will  be  found  that  few  have  any  definite  idea  of 
its  real  meaning.  Generally  speaking,  the  expanse  over  our 
heads,  and  the  bodies  it  contains,  are  understood  by  the  word 
Heavens ;  but  when  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  to  indicate 
chiefly  powers  in  action  contained  in  that  expanse,  and  which 
act  upon  these  bodies ;  powers  that  in  the  various  systems  of 
the  Universe  have  various  centres  dispersed  throughout  space, 
each  having  a  local  or  partial  action  upon  its  own  system, 
and  all  derived  originally,  and  still  maintained,  from  and  by 
one  parent  fountain,  the  centre  of  all  irradiation,  of  all  light, 
of  all  life  and  energy." 

"Heaven  or  the  heavens — in  the  Hebrew  language  is 
derived  from  a  root,  which  signifies  to  dispose,  or  place  with 
skUl,  care,  and  order,  as  say  the  lexicographers;  so  that 
literally  the  common  plural  term  would  be  the  disposers  or 
placers" 

Hence  the  deities  of  the  Greeks  were  called  Oioc, 
disposers  or  placers,  i,e,,  of  all  things  in  the  world, 
and  to  them  were  assigned  their  distribution  and 
ordination.t  The  term  therefore  has  an  especial 
reference  to  the  previous  state  of  Chaos ;  God  having 
established  in  the  human  mind  an  expaiise  or  region 

*  Introdueium,  p.  77,  78. 

t  This  derivation  of  the  term  harmonizes  with  the  fact:  but  another 
has  been  given,  vis.,  from  Btof  to  run — in  reference  to  the  courses  of 
the  stars,  which  also  were  supposed,  in  their  circuits,  to  govern  all 
things.     Cudworth's  Intettectual  System,  ii.  400. 
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of  thoughts  and  affections^  which  were  thence  to  flow- 
down  into  the  mental  Chaos  or  natural  mind^  and 
thus  reduce  it  to  order.  To  call  the  expanse  heaven 
is,  therefore,  to  endue  that  region  of  the  mind  with 
that  nature  and  quality  which  heaven  signifies.  This 
distinction  began  to  be  lost  sight  of  at  the  Fall ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been  Naturalism  and  Pantheism. 
The  deities,  who  have  been  the  disposers  and  placers, 
have  been  the  senses ;  or  else  the  sciences  as  founded 
upon  observation  and  experiment.  In  these,  and  by 
these,  have  been  built  up  the  human  mind,  that  is  to 
say,  its  inverted  self-hood.  "The*  knowledge  of  truth, 
you  will  find,"  says  Lucretius,  "is  derived  from  the 
senses  as  its  origin,  and  you  will  own  that  the  senses 
cannot  be  refuted. .  • .  That  therefore  which  at  any  time 
whatsoever  seemed  to  be  true  to  them,  is  true." 

Now  the  faculty  of  discerning  truth  from  falsehood, 
good  from  evil,  is  the  distinguishing  faculty  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  the  question  of  Pilate — "  ffluii 
is  truth  "  shewed  at  once  that  this  faculty  was  lost 
or  that  the  region  of  the  mind,  originally  called  hen 
ven,  had  been  closed.     Hence,  when  our  Lord  sai 
"  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  heaven  opened/'  it  impli 
that  he  had  come  to  open  that  region  of  the  mind 
which  pertained  the  faculty  of  perceiving  truth,  thui 
create  the  expanse  anew.    Therefore  He  said  so  of 
"  the  kingdom  of  heaven — of  the  new  expanse — i 
hand" — that    inward    region    in    which    truth 
perceived,  into  which  it  was  received,  and  from  w 
sovereignty  over  the  natural  mind  was  to  be  exerc 
It  was  in  this  way  that  Stephen  saw  heaven  of 
*  Lucretius,  book  iv.,  479. 
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and  the  truth  in  its  reality — "  Jesus — standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  ;^'  because  first  of  all  the  heavens 
had  been  opened  within  Jesus  Himself,  when  He 
saw  the  spirit  of  God  [i.e.,  of  Truth)  descending  upon 
Him  like  a  dove.  And  He  it  was  who  opened  the 
Ungdom  of  heaven,  thus  of  tnith,  to  all  believers. 
To  a  large  portion  of  mankind  this  expanse,  or  king- 
dom of  heaven,  has  been  closed,  and  has  become  a  lost 
i^on  of  the  human  mind.  The  question  is  still 
asked—"  What  is  truth  V 

9.  "  And  God  said y  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven 
be  gathered  togetlier  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry 
land  appear/^  The  process  of  distinction  is  still 
carried  on.  "AH  knowledges,"  says  the  Glossa, 
"are  within  the  understanding;  and  thus  the  flesh" 
(or  the  sensuous  sphere  of  the  mind,  the  mundus 
iensibilis)  "  is  seen  to  be  without  them ;  but  as  in 
this  case  it  is  ruled  from  heaven,  i.e.,  the  spirit,  it 
makes  proficiency  in  good  works,  wherefore  it  is  added, 
'to  the  earth  bring  forth'"  etc.  The  interpreta- 
tion given  by  Swedenborg  teaches  that  all  rational 
knowledges  constitute  a  distinct  and  superior  sphere  of 
the  mind,  in  which  they  have  their  place,  order,  and 
arrangement ;  and  as  such  that  the  animal  or  cor- 
poreal man  is  seen  to  be  in  an  inferior  place  or  region. 
Tlie  two  regions  ultimately  receive  distinct  names,  be- 
^^  they  are  distinct  things ;  the  distinction  being 
Diade  by  the  Creator  Himself,  and  thus  implying  a 
Kvine  order  of  things  introduced  into  the  original 
^^atitution  of  the  human  mind.  Thus,  for  instance, 
^e  have  the  internal  man  called  heaven,  as  distin- 
S^ished  from  the  external  man ;  and  now  at  length 
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the  external  man  is  distingaished  into  Beas  and  earth, 
or  knowledge  and  will;  the  will  here  spoken  of  being 
that  by  which  external  actions  are  performed.  If  we 
consider^  says  a  writer,* — 

"  The  order  of  things  in  the  frame  of  the  world,  we  find 
the  body  of  the  earth  situated  first  and  lowest  in  orders  orer 
which  the  water  is  spread  as  being  lighter  and  more  moveable; 
next  above  the  water  is  the  air  or  atmosphere ;  and  above 
that  a  purer  region,  to  which  they  (viz.,  the  ancients)  gave 
the  name  of  fire. 

In  respect  to  their  weight,  says  he,  they  natnrally 
dispose  themselves  into  this  order;  earth  takes  its 
place  below  water,  water  below  air,  air  below  the 
more  subtle  and  active  elements  of  the  heavens. 
Now  the  order  observable  in  the  ontward  universe,  is 
not  more  accurate  than  that  observable  in  the  inward. 
The  regions  of  the  mind  are  arranged  one  above  the 
other  with  the  utmost  exactitude ;  and  all  this  that 
external  things  might  not  rule  over  internal — ^the 
natural  mind  over  the  spiritual ;  for  in  this  inversion 
of  order,  as  we  shall  afterwards  perceive,  conaiBted 
the  Fall. 

"  Let  the  dry  land  appear :"  "  My  soul  thirsteth 
for  thee,'^  says  the  Psalmist,  "  my  flesh  longeth  for 
thee  in  a  barren  and  dry  land,  where  no  water  is,^ 
i.e.,  no  waters  of  life,  or  living  waters,  no  truths  (tf 
the  Word  of  God.  The  dry  or  dry  land,  is  that 
which  receives  the  waters ;  and  here  represents  the 
heart  or  affections  thirsting  after  divine  truth,  thus  it 
represents  a  soil  in  the  effort  to  bring  forth  herbage— 
i.e.,  a  soil  which  is  good  ground.  In  the  present 
*  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  Nayland.     Vol.  ix.  p.  174. 
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case^  the  dry  land  is  distinguished  from  the  waters  : 
tbe  person  is  conscious  of  the  distinction  between  the 
desire  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake^  and  the  desire 
of  knowledge  with  a  view  to  bring  forth  first  the 
blade^  then  the  ear^  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
Hence  Ood  called  the  dry  land  earth;  and  it  is 
immediately  afterwards  added^  '^  And  Ood  said^  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth,  the  ?ierb  yielding  seed^  and 
ihefiruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind/^ 

Earth  possessing  these  qualities  is  interpreted  by 
our  Lord  as  signifying  an  honest  and  good  heart,  fitted 
to  receive  and  nourish  the  seed  of  the  Word ;  hence 
also  its  denomination  as  matter  from  mater,  as  denot- 
ing its  uses  in  receiving,  nourishing,  and  bringing 
forth ;  hence  also  the  term  Nature,  as  signifying  the 
offspring  of  matter,  or  germinations  from  the  earth  : 
in  the  present  case  the  earth  yielding  seed. 

10.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth,  and  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  He  Seas.'^  The 
general  name  of  Seas  is  here  given  to  all  kinds  of  ex- 
ternal scientia,  called  by  our  older  writers  knowledges. 
In  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  concerning  Joseph  it  is 
said,*  The  God  of  thy  fathers  "  shall  bless  thee  with 
blessings  of  heaven  above,  blessings  of  the  deep  that 
Ueth  under/*  etc.,  signifying  truth  in  the  superior  re- 
gion of  the  mind,  or  heavenly  truth ;  and  truth  in 
the  inferior  region  of  the  mind,  or  external  know- 
ledges. So  again,  ^'  He  hath  founded  it  upon  the 
9eas,  and  established  it  upon  the  floods.''  The  floods 
here  spoken  of   are  rivers  which  flow  from  their 

*  Genuii  xlix.  25 ;  so  also  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  13.    This  interpre- 
^^tioii  it  taken  from  the  Arcana  Calestia,  art.  6431. 
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springs  down  into  the  sea,  the  sea  being  in  this  case 
the  boundary  of  the  rivers  on  the  one  side  as  the 
springs  are  on  the  other.     It  is  in  the  sense  of  the 
seas  being  thus  the  ultimate  limit  or  boundary  of  the 
waters,  where  they  are  gathered  together,  that  the 
name  of  seas  is  here  given;    earth  having  relatioa 
to  the  affections,  and  seas  to  external  knowledge; 
for  literally   speaking,    neither  the   earth    nor  the 
world    are    established    or    founded    upon     water. 
Similar    distinctions    are    implied    in    the    Apoca- 
lypse,— "Worship    Him    that    made   heaven,   and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  waters**— 
"  And  the  third  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the 
rivers  and  fountains  of  waters" — " And  the  third 
angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  great  star  from  hea* 
ven,  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the 
third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of 
waters,"     And  further,  we  are  told  of  one  beast  aris- 
ing out  of  the  earth,  and  another  out  of  the  sea.  The 
interpretations  we  have  given  of  these  terms  are  es- 
sentially the  same  with  those  which  have  been  given 
by  a  whole  catena  of  interpreters  of  the  Apocalypse, 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Earth,  taken  in  a  good  sense,  as  receiving  the  seed 
of  the  Word,  and  thus  bringing  forth  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion, signifies  for  this  reason  the  Church. 

In  this  favorable  sense  we  find  the  symbol  made 
use  of  in  the  Apocalypse  :*  "  I  saw  four  angels  stand- 
ing on  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  holding  the  four 
winds  of  the  earth,  that  the  wind  should  not  blow  on 
the  earth,  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  on  any  tree ;"  in  which 

*  Chap.  vii.  1, 
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case  is  signified^  that  no  injury  was  to  be  permitted 
to  the  honest  and  good  heart,  to  the  external  or 
inferior  truths  of  which  it  was  in  possession,  nor  yet 
to  truths  of  a  higher  order  signified  by  trees ;  for 
trm^  in  the  scale  of  vegetable  life,  are  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  herb  or  the  grass. 

So  again  :*  "  The  first  angel  sounded  and  there 
foDowed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood,  and  they 
were  cast  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  third  part  of  trees 
was  burnt  up,  and  all  green  grass  was  burnt  up/' 
By  green  grass  is  signified  the  incipient  or  rudi- 
mentary truths  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  had 
been  received  in  stony  places,  and  when  the  sun  was 
risen,  having  no  root  they  were  scorched  and  withered 
up:  and  by  the  trees  are  meant  truths  of  a  higher 
order,  which  were  scorched  and  withered  up  for  the 
8ame  reason.  The  burning  up  of  grass  and  trees^ 
says  a  commentator,  is  to  express  the  decay  of  spi- 
ritual life  and  moisture  in  all  true  Christianity,  and 
that  not  only  in  weak  ones  as  grass,  but  in  the 
strong  as  trees. 

Again :  "  It  was  commanded  them  that  they  should 
lot  hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither  any  green 
thing,  nor  any  tree;''  where  grass  signifies  the  ex- 
temal  truths  of  faith  which  first  spring  up  in  man ; 
^J  green  thing,  whatsoever  has  any  spiritual  life;  and 
tree,  the  perceptions  of  truth  which  lead  to  the  fruits 
of  a  good  life. 

So  again  in  Isaiah  :t  "  The  grass  faileth,  there  is 
'^o  green  thing ;"  and  again  in  Zechariah,  J  "  The 
1^  shall  make  bright  clouds,  and  give  them  showers 

*  Chtp.  Tiii.  7 ;  ix.  4.  f  Chap.  xv.  6.  t  Chap.  x.  1. 
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of  virtue. 

Corrt'spondtncvs  liavc  indeed  beeu  popiila 
metaphors  or  figures  of  speech;   whereas 
figares  of  things.     We  have  abready  obser 
in  natural  science  the  relation  of  the  v^eta 
dom  to  the  animal,  and  of  the  animal  kix 
man  is  not  metaphorical,  but  founded  upoi 
relations  of  structure  and  function:  were 
wise,  there  could  be  no  such  sciences  as  i 
tiye  Anatomy  and  Comparative  Physiolog 
on  the  ground  of  these  organic   corresp 
that  there  has  been  established,  what  has 
nominated,  a  unity  between  the  plant,  till 
and  man. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that,  in  the  Mosai 
like  religious  rite  was  predicated  with  r 
trees  as  with  respect  to  men.  "  Whenf  ye  s 
come  into  the  land,  and  shall  have  planted  a] 
of  trees  for  food,  then  ye  shall  count  theyWi 
as  uncircumcised :  three  years  shall  it  be 
cumcised  to  you;  it  shall  not  be  eaten  ofl 
the  fourth  year  all  the  fruit  thereof  shall  b 
praise  the  Lord  withal/'  It  is  obvious  in 
that  pruning  was  to  the  tree  what  circumoi 
*  Rewardt  and  Punithmenis,  art.  2.  f  Lenlial 
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to  man,  and  that^  consequently^  pruning^  regarded  as 
circnmcision^  had  a  signification  beyond  the  external 
act:  namely,  that  as  the  land  was  to  be  regarded  as 
profaned  by  the  former  idolatries,  so  was  the  fruit  of 
the  tree,  as  being  the  produce  of  the  land,  to  be  re- 
garded as  unholy;  that  as  the  land  was  now  to  be 
dedicated  to  Jehovah,  so  was  also  the  fruit  of  the 
tree — a  dedication  represented  by  the  pruning  or  cir- 
camdsion  of  the  trees.  In  this  case  the  tree  was 
Rgarded,  at  first,  as  being  such  only  as  the  un- 
allowed earth  could  bring  forth;  and  such  as  was 
the  earth,  such,  in  this  case,  was  the  vegetation. 

Now,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  earth 
was  not  yet  in  the  paradisiacal  state;  therefore 
neither  was  the  vegetation :  hence,  as  we  shall  see  in 
its  proper  place,  it  is  altogether  different  from  that 
vhich  is  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter.  The  two 
luurratives  therefore  do  not  clash,  because  they  relate 
to  different  things,  i.«.,  to  two  different  states  of  the 
haman  mind;  the  earth  having  a  relation  to  the  first 
efforts  of  the  will  toward  good  from  those  new  motives 
which  arise  after  the  mind  has  been  led  to  distinguish 
heavenly  things  from  earthly,  and  to  suffer  itself  to 
he  ruled  by  influences  from  heaven.  The  state  there- 
fore of  the  will,  as  here  described,  is  parallel  to  that 
of  which  our  Saviour  speaks  when  He  says,  "If 
Mijr  man  will  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
ofGod.'^ 

We  are  now  describing  actual  stages  of  progression 
ill  the  regenerate  life :  and  have  seen  that  the  state 
hefore  the  commencement  of  this  life  was  what  is 
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commonly  called  the  state  of  Nature,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  Chaos f  in  which  no  distinction  is  perceived 
between  things  natural  and  spiritual :  this  is  a  state 
of  darkness.  The  first  step  out  of  this  state  is  illv- 
tration  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood^  or  an  entrance  of  light 
from  above  into  the  external  knowledges  fscimtut) 
of  the  mind :  hence  a  progression  from  evening  to 
morning,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge.  The  S€C(md 
step  is,  consequently,  a  perception  of  the  distinction 
between  things  natural  and  things  spiritual.  The 
third  step  is  another  distinction,  but  in  the  natural 
mind  only,  namely,  between  water  fsciefUi4e)  and 
earth ;  or  between  knowledge  and  the  first  efforts  of 
the  will  to  bring  forth  the  lowest  forms  of  life.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  fourth  step. 

14.  ^^  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  tte 
firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  ad 
for  days,  and  years.'' 

15.  "And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  tJie  firmament 
of  the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth :  and  it 
was  so." 

"Well  is  it  said  that  first  of  all,"  says  the  Gloua,  "tbe 
earth  brought  forth  grass  and  herb,  and  that  the  luminaiies 
were  made  afterwards ;  because  after  good  works  are  wrougtt 
then  comes  illumination,  by  which  is  signified  tbe  appearanoe 
of  truth  from  above.  On  the  fourth  day  on  which,  in  tke 
firmament  above  mentioned,  the  mind  originates  spirittfi 
perceptions,  and  distinguishes  between  them,  it  sees  what  ii 
unchangeable  Truth,  which  shines  as  a  Sun  in  the  soul;  ani 
how  the  soul  is  made  partaker  of  it,  and  communicates  oidtf 
and  beauty  to  the  body  as  the  moon  illuminates  the  nigbt* 
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lo  which  finnament  also  all  the  stars,  i.e.,  all  spiritual  per- 
etfiioiu,  shine  in  the  darkness  of  this  life,  as  in  the  night." 

In  the  Wisdom*  of  Solooion  those  who  had  per- 
aecnted  the  righteous  man  are  represented  as  sayings 
"Therefore  have  we  erred  from  the  way  of  truths 
ind  the  light  of  righteousness  hath  not  shined  unto 
08,  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  rose  not  upon  us.'' 
And  in  Malaehi — "  Untof  you  that  fear  my  name^ 
shall  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in 
his  wings/' 

When  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  the  waters 
became  the  medium  of  the  light,  and  thus  appeared 
to  be  self-luminous,  or  as  if  the  light  proceeded  from 
them.  So  we  speak  of  the  light  of  natural  reason, 
as  if  natural  reason  were  self-luminous ;  and  though 
we  may  say  that  it  is  not  so,  but  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  Spirit  of  God  giving  light  to  the  scienti^e 
scqnired  by  natural  reason,  yet  there  is  at  first  no 
perception  that  this  is  the  case,  because  no  percep- 
tion of  higher  truths,  hence  of  that  ea^anse  or 
liigher  region  of  the  mind  where  spiritual  truth  is 
perceived  as  distinct  from  merely  natural. 

This  expanse  is  created  by  the  acquisition  of  spi- 
Htnal  or  heavenly  truths :  and,  consequently,  being 
of  an  order  superior  to  that  of  the  natural  mind,  the 
apparent  source  of  light  is  transferred  from  one 
i^on  of  the  mind  to  another,  thus,  from  earth  to 
heaven ;  for  as,  at  first,  it  was  the  waters  (scientiiBj  of 
the  earth  or  natural  mind  that  gave  light,  so  now  it 
is  the  expanse  above  the  earth,  in  which  are  fixed  and 
settled  principles  of  truth  and  love,  from  which  light 

^  Chap.  ▼.  6.  t  Malaehi  iv.  2. 
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and  heat  flow  down  to  the  natural  mind.  And  not 
only  80^  but  the  mind  is  brought  into  the  perception 
that  it  is  so. 

We  thus  see  the  force  of  the  expression,  ''Let 
there  be  lights  in  the  expanse;"  i.e.,  not  in  the 
waters  or  scientia  below  the  expanse,  but  in  the 
region  above  the  natural  mind,  in  which  are  contained 
those  truths  which  are  to  operate  as  the  living,  active 
forces,  disposing,  ordering,  and  energizing  all  that  is 
in  the  passive  region  of  the  natural  faculties  below. 
When  these  sources  of  light  are  closed  to  the  mind, 
its  state  is  thus  described :  "  I  beheld*  the  heavens, 
and  they  had  no  light." — "  Whenf  I  shall  put  thee 
out  I  will  cover  the  heaven,  and  make  the  star$ 
thereof  dark :  I  will  cover  the  sun  with  a  cloud,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light.  All  the  bright 
lights  of  heaven  will  I  make  dark  over  thee ;  and  set 
darkucss  upon  thy  land,  saith  the  Lord  God.'' — "It 
shall|  be  dark  to  you  that  ye  shall  not  divine;  and 
the  sun  shall  go  down  over  the  prophets,  and  the  dof 
shall  be  dark  over  them.'' 

These  are  not  poetical  expressions,  as  commonly 
supposed,  but  signs  made  use  of  to  describe  the 
moral  and  spiritual  state  of  the  mind.  God  did  not 
say.  Let  them  be  for  metaphors,  but  for  signs.  And 
in  like  manner  as  when  the  bright  lights  of  heavra 
are  put  out,  the  expanse  of  heaven  disappears;  so 
when  the  light  of  spiritual  truth  is  put  out,  men 
deny  the  existence  in  the  human  mind  of  the  expanse, 
thus  of  any  capacity  for  knowing  the  things  of 
heaven.     Hence  the  denial  of  the  Science  of  Corre- 

*  Jeremiah  iv.  23.  f  Ezekiel  xzzii.  7.  %  Micah  uL  6. 
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spondence;  for  there  can  be  no  correspondence  be- 
tween the  things  of  heaven  and  the  things  of  earth, 
if  no  expanse  of  heaven  has  yet  been  created ;  be- 
cause the  correspondence  cannot  be  perceived  before 
it  exists.  The  state  of  illumination,  however,  here 
referred  to,  is  not  that  of  the  vision  of  God ;  for  the 
Christian,  in  the  present  case,  does  not  behold  the 
Sun,  but  the  objects  upon  earth  illuminated  by  the 
Son,  that  is,  truths  in  the  natural  mind  illuminated 
bj  Spiritual  truths  from  above.  It  is  light  from  the 
objects  that  he  beholds,  not  the  light  as  distinguished 
fixnn  the  objects  seen  in  the  light ;  for  it  is  expressly 
ttid,  that  the  end  in  view  was  ^'to  give  light  upon 
tarih/*  i.e.,  to  the  region  of  the  natural  mind.  It 
V8S  by  the  state  of  these  lights  that  the  whole  state 
of  the  human  mind  was  to  be  judged ;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  they  were  to  serve  as  signs  of  all  the  various 
phases  of  the  Church.  Such  as  was  the  state  of 
these  luminaries,  such  was  the  state  of  the  Church. 
If  this  Sun  were  darkened,  the  Church  was  darkened ; 
if  the  Moon  were  turned  into  blood,  the  truth  of  the 
Chnrch  was  corrupted ;  if  the  Stars  fell  from  heaven, 
the  Church  had  lost  possession  of  the  spiritual  know- 
ledges which  God  had  once  set  up  in  her  expanse. 
If,  therefore,  we  would  judge  of  the  state  of  man- 
tind,  thus  of  the  Church,  we  must  judge  of  her  by 
the  state  of  these  lights.  And,  indeed,  this  we  see 
^owledged  in  the  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
buid,  where  it  is  said, — 

"But*  indeed  God  would  signify  by  the  darkness  of  the 
^  into  what  darkness  and  blindness  of  ignorance  and 
*  Seeomd  Part  of  the  Sermon  agahut  Peril  qf  Idolatry. 
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idolatry,  Christendom  should  fall  by  the  occasion  of  images. 
The  bright  Sun  of  His  eternal  Truth,  and  li^kt  of  His  Mj 
Word,  by  the  mists  and  black  clouds  of  men's  traditions 
being  blemished  and  darkened,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  in  the  same  sense  that  Isaiah  says^  ''The 
Stars  of  heaven*  and  the  constellations  thereof  shall 
not  give  their  light,  the  Sun  shaU  be  darkened  in  his 
going  forth  and  the  Moon  shall  not  cause  her  light 
to  shine ;"  for  Wisdom  itself,  as  the  brightness  of 
the  everlasting  light,  is  that  Sun  whose  beams  are 
intercepted  in  their  going  forth ;  the  Moon,  the  truths 
of  faith  and  charity  received  from  that  Sun ;  and  the 
Stars,  the  spiritual  knowledges  of  the  Word  of  God; 
so  that  if  in  a  dark  state  of  the  Church  a  person 
should  say — "Love  and  wisdom  no  longer  animate 
and  enlighten  the  Church;  faith  and  charity  have 
departed ;  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  truths  salva- 
tion :"  supposing  such  an  one  to  be  caught  up  into 
heaven  like  St.  John,  he  would  see  the  same  truths 
in  representative  forms ;  Stars  with  their  light  being 
extinguished ;  and  a  Sun  and  Moon  undei^ing 
eclipse.  Hence  we  read  that — "  Thef  fourth  angd 
sounded,  and  the  third  part  of  the  Sun  was  smitteD, 
and  the  third  part  of  the  Moon,  and  the  third  part 
of  the  Stars,  so  as  the  third  part  of  them  wss 
darkened,  and  the  day  shone  not  for  the  third  part 
of  it,  and  the  night  likewise.'^  In  this  case  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  were  fulfilling  their  oflSce  tf 
signs. 

So  again  in  Zechariah  :J  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  in  that  day  that  the  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor 

*  Isaiah  xiii.  10.        f  Apocalypse  ?iii.  12.         %  Chap.  xif.  6. 
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dark ;  but  it  shall  be  one  day  which  shall  be  known 
to  the  Lord :  not  day  nor  night ;  but  it  shaU  come 
to  pass  that  at  evening  time  it  shall  be  light/' 

"In  that  day,  under  the  Christian  dispensation"  says 
Soott,  "for  a  long  season  the  liffht  would  be  neither  clear  nor 
daric:  it  would  be  greatly  obscured  by  ignorance,  heresy, 
superstition,  and  idolatry  ;  yet  not  wholly  extinguished ;  and 
the  state  of  the  Chnrch  would  be  much  deformed  by  sin  and 
ealamities;  yet  some  holiness  and  consolation  would  be  found. 
This  period  could  neither  be  called  a  clear  bright  day,  cheered 
and  illumined  by  the  shining  of  a  summer's  sun,  nor  would  it 
be  dark  as  if  the  Sun  were  set  or  totally  eclipsed ;  but  it 
would  contain  a  great  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  of  holiness 
aad  sin,  of  happiness  and  misery.  Yet  it  would  form  one  day, 
aad  never  be  interrupted  by  a  night  of  total  darkness.  It 
wonld  also  be  known  unto  the  Lord  as  to  the  degree  of  its 
light  and  the  term  of  its  continuance ;  and  he  would  watch 
over  it  and  take  care  of  his  cause  and  people  during  all  the 
time  of  it.  But  his  people  would  hardly  know  whether  to 
eall  it  d(^  or  ni^ht,  or  a  compound  of  both ;  yet  at  length, 
toward  the  evening  of  the  world,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
would  break  forth  and  shine  with  unclouded  splendor, 
dispelling  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  heresy,  idolatry,  and  super- 
stition ;  and  illuminating  the  Church  and  the  earth  with 
knowledge,  righteousness,  peace  and  consolation." 

Accordingly  a  writer  in  his  Memoirs  of  a  Deist, "^ 
when  shewing  how  he  passed  from  Deism  to  Chris- 
tianity^ observes — '*Thus  the  light  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  particularly  of  the  New  Testament,  became 
to  me  as  the  Sun  of  my  soul ;  and  human  nature 
became  as  the  earth  which  it  enlivens  and  enlightens.' ' 
The  reason  of  this  language  was^  that  God  was  then 

•  Parti.,  179. 
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performiDg  in  his  mind  the  work  of  the  Fourth  day. 
He  had  created  the  expanse  above^  and  distinguished 
between  the  waters  and  the  dry  land  below.  The  ten- 
der herb  had  begun  to  spring  up ;  and  then  came  the 
manifestation  of  the  truth  from  above^  as  fixed  and 
undoubted  as  the  Svn  in  the  firmament. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  see  whence  Plato  and 
Philo  borrowed  their  ideas  concerning  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Stars ;  for  Plato  illustrated  his  doctrine 
of  the  Supreme  Good  by  a  resemblance  to  the  Sun : 
as  to  the  Supreme  Grood,  says  he, — 

"  This*  is  the  snme  in  the  intelligible  world  to  intellect  (or 
knowledge)  and  intelligibles,  that  the  Sun  is  in  the  sensible 
world  to  sight  and  visibles.  For  as  the  Sun  is  not  sight  but 
only  the  cause  of  it ;  nor  is  that  light  by  which  we  see,  the 
same  with  the  Sun  itself,  but  only  ^Xioci^ev  &  Sun-like  iking ; 
so  neither  is  the  Supreme  and  Highest  Good  properly  know- 
ledge, but  the  cause  of  knowledge ;  nor  is  intellect,  predsely 
considered  as  such,  the  best  and  most  perfect  being,  but  only 
a''/a0o€tte9y  a  boniform  thing.  Again,  as  the  Sun  gives  to 
things  not  only  their  visibility,  but  also  their  generation ;  so 
does  that  Highest  Good  not  only  cause  the  coguoscibility  of 
things,  but  also  their  very  essences  and  beings. — This  Highest 
Good  being  not  in  itself  properly  essence,  but  above  essence, 
transcending  the  same,  both  in  respect  of  dignity  and 
power." 

But  whence  did  Plato  derive  this  doctrine?  Accord- 
ing to  Celsus  it  should  seem,  that  "thef  doctrine 
of  eternal  ideas,  as  the  paradigms  and  patterns  of  all 
things  here  below  in  this  sensible  world,  was  not 
proper  to  Plato  nor  the  Greeks,  but  common  with 

*  InteUectual  Syttem,  ii.,  302.  f  Ibid.,  p.  547. 
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them  to  the  Egyptians  also/^  Nay,  even  Julian^ 
borrowing  from  Plato,  says — *^that*  visible  Sun 
which  we  see  with  our  eyes,  is  but  an  image  of  another 
intelligible  and  invisible  one ;  so  likewise  the  visible 
Moofiy  and  every  one  of  the  Stars  are  but  the  images 
and  resemblances  of  another  moon  and  of  other  stars 
intelligible." 

"  Philo  indeedf  Platonized  so  far,  as  to  suppose  God  to 
bave  made  an  archetypal  and  intelligible  world  before  he 
made  this  corporeal  and  sensible;  (for  he  says:)  God  intending 
to  make  a  visible  world,  first  formed  an  intelligible  one;  that  so 
having  an  incorporeal  and  most  godlike  pattern  before  Him, 
He  might  make  the  corporeal  world  agreeably  to  the  same, 
this  younger  an  image  of  that  older,  that  should  contain  as 
many  sensible  kinds  in  it,  as  the  other  did  intelligible.  But 
it  is  not  possible,  saith  he,  to  conceive  this  world  of  ideas  to 
exist  in  any  place. — Nay,  according  to  him,  Moses  himself 
philosophized  after  the  same  manner  in  his  Cosmopseia,  de- 
scribing in  the  first  five  verses  of  Genesis  the  making  of  an 
intelligible  heaven  and  earth  before  the  sensible.  (For,  says 
he),  the  Creator  first  of  all  made  an  incorporeal  heaven  and 
an  invisible  earth;  the  ideas  of  air  and  vacuum;  incorpo- 
real water  and  air  ;  and  last  of  all  Light  which  was  also  the 
incorporeal  and  intelligible  paradigm  of  the  Sun  and  Stars ^ 
and  that  from  whence  their  sensible  light  is  derived." 

The  consequence  of  this  doctrine  was,  says  Cud- 
worth,  that  in  the  sensible  sign  they  professed  to  wor- 
ship the  Divine  Idea ;  in  the  visible  Sun,  the  Divine 
Sun.  Accordingly  even  Julian  believed  that  "from  J 
the  first  and  chief  Deity  was  produced  a  certain  in- 
telligible and  Archetypal  Sun,  which  hath  the  same 

♦  Ibid.,  u.,  p.  488,  34.  f  Ibid.,  iii.,  48. 
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the  scnisiblc  Sun  r\i.>totl;  their  ])elicf  would  lia 
only  iu  tlio  niiuKuis  sc/tsi/Zt/is,  and  every  ve 
faith  in  God  as  the  Supreme  Good,  would  ha 
swept  from  their  minds. 

We  are,  however,  further  told  that  "  Phik 
to  speak  of  a  double  Sun,  Moon,  and  Hea 
Julian  did,  the  one  sensible,  the  other  intell' 
for  both  acknowledged  that  '^  men  ought  not 
and  contemplate  the  heaven  and  the  world  i 
same  eyes  that  oxen  and  horses  do;  but  so  : 
that  which  is  visible  to  their  outward  senses  to 
and  discover  another  invisible  nature  undei 
Would  that  modern  Literalists  took  a  lease 
these  Pagans;  surely  by  the  intelligible, 
"Divine  Idea,'*  we  are  not  to  suppose  th 
meant  the  natural  or  physical  sciences,  sue] 
tronomy,  zoology,  botany,  geology,  and  so  foi 
a  knowledge  answering  to  that  which  in  tl 
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We  now  come  to  the  Fifth  stage  in  the  process  of 
bringing  the  mind  out  of  Chaos  into  Paradise. 

20.  *'  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and 
^owl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firma- 
vieni  of  heaven.  21.  And  God  created  great  whales, 
4md  every  living  thing  that  moveth  which  the  waters 
irought  forth  abundantly,'*  etc. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  philosophers^  that  if 
there  existed  no  animals^  the  human  mind  would  be 
£ur  more  incomprehensible  than  it  is ;  and  they  have 
consequently  studied  the  natural  history  of  animals, 
in  order  to  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with 
the  corresponding  qualities  of  human  nature.  So 
with  regard  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  human 
frame ;  every  structure  in  the  animal  world  has  been 
studied  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  its  place  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  its  relation  to  man.  Nothing 
would  be  regarded  as  more  arbitrary,  or  unscientific, 
than  to  lay  down  a  theory  before  hand  that  some 
animal  organisms  have  relation  to  man,  and  some^ 
not;  and  in  virtue  of  this  theory  to  select  what 
examples  we  pleased,  and  regard  these  only  as  related 
to  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 

Yet  this  is  what  has  been  done  in  theology.  A 
few  isolated  examples  have  been  selected  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man :  these 
are  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation ;  the  consequence  has  been,  the  application 
of  a  principle  of  Correspondence  in  a  few  select  cases^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  the  whole  animal  creation 
from  the  same  law.     It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we 
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have  first  endeavored  to  establish  universal  princi- 
ples— principles  which  comprehend  the  lowest  as  wdl 
as  the  highest  forms  of  animal  life^  the  fish  of  the 
sea^  i\iQ  fowls  of  the  air^  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth: 
all  having  their  place  in  the  order  of  Correspondence. 
In  so  doings  we  have  only  regarded  Theology  as  stand- 
ing in  a  relation  toward  the  animal  world  as  universal 
as  that  of  Zoology.  Nay,  in  this  respect»  the  Wcwrd 
of  God  has  preceded  the  discoveries  of  Science; 
for  in  describing  the  moral  and  spiritual  state  of  the 
Church,  the  whole  animal  world  has  been,  as  it  were, 
laid  under  contribution;  it  has  made  no  more  ex- 
ceptions in  illustrating  the  nature  of  man,  than  has 
Science  itself.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we 
proceed  to  observe  :  that — 

Water  is  an  element  which  is  intermediate  between 
the  air  and  the  earth :  it  may  be  called  therefore  a 
denser  atmosphere,  and  indeed  is  the  lowest  in 
which  living  creatures  respire.  It  is  to  this  denser 
atmosphere  that  the  scientuB  of  the  natural  mind  cor- 
respond, and  hence  that  they  are  the  lowest  forms  of 
spiritual  thought.  There  are  those  who  have  regarded 
even  the  material  element  of  water  as  the  earliest 
abode  of  animal  life;  and  certainly  it  is  in  this  Chapter 
regarded  as  symbolizing  the  earliest  abode  of  spiritual 
life,  or  spiritual  life  as  a  life,  like  that  of  fishes,  on 
its  earliest  and  lowest  scale.  There  is  no  more 
absurdity  in  regarding  the  life  of  fishes  in  this  respect 
as  representing  the  earliest  beginnings  of  spiritual  hfe, 
than  there  is  in  regarding  the  vertebrse  of  fishes  as  fore- 
shadowing those  of  man  :  for,  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  the  life  of  fishes  is  to  the  animal  life  of  man,  9S 
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the  stracture  of  fishes  to  that  of  the  human  body. 
Before  the  relation  was  discovered  of  the  icthyic 
stracture  to  that  of  the  human  frame^  no  perceptible 
relation  might  be  discovered  between  fishes  and  man^ 
and  thus  the  passages  in  Scripture  relating  to  fishes 
would  be  regarded  only  as  metaphorical^  sometimes  to 
a  degree  of  absurdity. — "  The*  fear  of  you  shall  be 
on  all  the  fis?ie$  of  the  sea** — "  thef  fishes  of  the  sea 
and  the/owfo  of  heaven,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  all  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth, 
shall  shake  at  my  presence,**  &c.  "  The  J  fishes  of  the 
sea  shall  be  taken  away  ;**  "I  will§  consume  ihe  fishes 
of  the  sea/*  In  some  cases  the  fishes  were  seen  in 
vision,  that  is  to  say,  in  representative  forms  in  the 
Spiritual  World;  and  in  that  world  they  have  as  much 
relation  to  the  mind  of  man,  as  in  this  world  to  the 
body  of  man. 

Hence  the  Ghssa  observes — By  waters  are  signified 
knowledges,  of  which  some  are  speculative  and  are 
signified  by  birds ;  and  some  practical  (t.  e.,  external) 
which  are  signified  hj  fishes. 

Haymo  likewise  explains  as  follows  the  passage  in 
the  Apocalypse  xv.  3  : — 

"  'Every  living  soul  died  in  the  sea/ — is  to  be  under- 
stood of  those  only,  who,  in  reading  the  law,  attend  to 
nothing  else  but  the  letter,  as  did  the  Jews;  but  who 
ceased  to  be  dead,  especially  from  that  time  in  which 
they  began  to  live  as  believers,  through  the  medium 
of  its  spiritual  senses.** 

Fishes  therefore  represent  those  external  truths  of 

♦  Gen.  ix.  2.  f  Ezek.  xxxvi.  20.  I  Hosea  ir,  3. 
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the  Word  of  God  in  the  natural  mind,  which  arc 
animated  by  the  earliest  inflaxes  of  spiritual  life. 

When  animated  by  a  spiritual  life  they  are  in  their 
own  divine  order;    but  when  they  represent  not 
truths^  but  falses^  they  are  spiritual  monsters  of  the 
deep,  sharks,  behemoth,  leviathan,  the  creations  of 
self-intelligence.      Hence  in  order  to  exhibit   the 
frightful  nature  of  such  mental  deformities^  ''Though* 
they  dig  into  hell,  saith  the  Lord,  thence  shall  mine 
hand  take  them — though  they  be  hid  from  my  sight 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thence  will  I  command  the 
serpent  and  he  shall  bite  them.'* — Accordingly,  when 
speaking  of  the  power  of  Grod  in  destroying  these 
monsters  of  the  human  mind,  the  Psalmist  observes, 
"Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength  :  thoa 
brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters.  Thoa 
brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces,  and  gavest 
him  as  meat  for  the  people  inhabiting  the  wilder- 
ness*'— the  giant  powers  of  darkness  who  feed  upon 
these  gigantic  falsehoods.     We  may  philosophise  as 
we  please  upon  the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  but  no 
abstract  speculations  are  calculated  to  inspire  such 
terror  into  the  human  mind,  and  such  awe  at  tbe 
power  of  Omnipotence  over  these  spirits  of  darkness, 
as  the  representations  here  given ;  and  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Dragon,  are  representative  formSi 
actually  visible  in  the  Spiritual  World. 

We  may,  likewise,  upon  this  principle  understand 
the  history  of  Jonah  and  the  whale ;  for  as  "  Jonai 
was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  hdij> 
so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three  days  and  tbne 

*  Jmo9  iz.  2,  3. 
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Bights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth ;"  by  which  is  signi- 
fied a  plenary  absorption  into  those  external  scientia, 
which  were  represented  by  the  whale,  from  out  of 
which  the  Lord  emerged  by  his  own  Divine  Power, 
and  was  hence  enabled  to  remove  from  man  those 
^irits  of  darkness  which  corresponded  to  these  forms, 
and  by  which  these  evils  had  been  brought  upon  the 
earth. 

In  most  of  these  instances  fishes  have  been  taken 
in  an  evil  sense ;  but  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
they  are  taken  in  a  good  sense,  as  we  read  also  in 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel :  *'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  every  thing  that  liveth,  which  moveth,  whither- 
soever the  rivers  come,  shall  live,  and  there  shall 
he  a  very  great  multitude  of  fish,  because  their 
Waters  shall  come  thither ;" — referring  to  the  abun- 
^t  increase  of  human  knowledges,  and  their 
Animation  by  good  afiections. 

With  respect  to  the  winged  fowl  which  the  waters 
^  to  bring  forth,  and  which  are  to  fly  in  the  open 
expanse  of  heaven,  they  are  representations  of 
thoughts  of  a  higher  kind ;  for  they  fly  above  the 
^rth,  and  ascend  to  heavenly  things. 

"  Thought,*  discursive  and  excursive  thought,  that  is  not 
^nfined  to  the  contemplation  of  things  of  earth,  things  that 
^  immediately  about  us,  but  can  elevate  itself  to  heaven, 
^d  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  only  to  those  of  our  own  system, 
hut  can  take  flights  beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  space, 
^d  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  contemplate  Him 
^ho  sitteth  upon  the  cherubim,  the  throne  of  the  Deity." 

In  describing  the  range  of  thought  we  naturally 

*  Kirby'i  Bridgewater  Treatitey  toI.  i.     Introduction,  p.  30. 
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fall  into  expressions  of  this  kind^  because  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified: 
hence  the  elevation  of  mind  acquired  by  thoae  who 
wait  upon  the  Lord — ''They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  mount  up  with  tpings  as  eagles/*  The 
ground  and  reason  of  this  expression  is^  that  in  the 
mind  there  is  an  expanse ;  that  this  expanse  has  its 
own  proper  height  and  depths  length  and  breadth, 
in  which  take  place  corresponding  motions  of  eleva- 
tion or  depression. 

As  the  Waters  bring  forth  the  fish  and  the  fowl, 
so  the  earth  brings  forth  the  wild  beast  and  creepinff 
thing  after  his  kind. 

On  the  third  day  a  distinction  was  made  between^ 
the  waters  and  the  dry  land,  or  between  the  seas  and 
the  earth :  the  same  distinction  is  here  maintained. 
The  waters  are  the  scientue  of  the  natural  mind ;  the 
earth  the  affections  of  the  will ;  for  which  reason^  as 
we  have  seen^  it  represents  an  honest  and  good  heart. 
We  need  not  say  how  the  heart  has  been  represented 
as  the  abode  of  good  or  evil  affections ;  of  the  lamb, 
the  kid,  the  dove,  and  every  clean  and  domesticated 
animal ;  or  of  the  wolf,  the  tiger,  the  fox,  and  evei; 
wild  and  unclean  creature.     A  knowledge  of  these 
animals,  and  of  what  they  represent  would  furnish 
us  with  a  knowledge  of  the  corresponding  qualities 
of  the  human  mind.    This  is  the  more  important  for 
us  to  remember,  because,  as  we  shall  see,  the  retro- 
gression of  the  human  mind  is  represented  as  having 
t)cen  effected   by   means  of  one  of  these  animals, 
namely,   a  serpent,   included   under  the  expression 
'*  every  creeping  thing." 
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Thus^  as  there  is  said  to  be  an  orderly  distribution 
<rf  the  parts  of  human  bodies  throughout  the  organic 
kingdoms  of  nature ;  so  there  is  a  like  distribution  of 
qualities  of  the  animal  nature  of  man^  representing^ 
according  as  they  are  good  or  evil^  those  of  a  corre- 
sponding spiritual  nature.  Metaphysicians  may  prefer 
their  own  abstract  terms ;  but  it  is  a  fact^  that  the 
method  employed  by  Scripture  in  describing  and 
teaching  the  nature  of  the  voluntary  and  intellectual 
faculties  is  not  by  abstract^  but  by  concrete  terms, 
not  by  logical  and  metaphysical  language  (for  this 
kind  of  language  was  not  yet  invented  in  primeval 
times),  but  by  the  objects  of  the  visible  world  em- 
ployed as  signs,  upon  the  principle  of  Correspondence 
— a  principle  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophy. 

Thus  in  regard  to  the  animal  creation  Cudworth 
observes; — 

. .  /'We  find*  in  Origen,  that,  as  the  Egyptian  theo- 
logers  called  their  religious  animals  symbols  of  the  eter- 
nal ideas,  so  did  they  also  call  them  symbols  of  God. 
Celsus  applauds  the  Egyptian  theologers  talking  so 
magnificently  and  mysteriously  of  those  brute  animals 
worshipped  by  them^  and  affirming  them  to  be  certain 
symbols  of  God"  In  due  time  the  symbolical  mean* 
ing  was  lost,  and  then  succeeded  the  worship  of  the 
sign  instead  of  the  thing  signified ;  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  "  They  worshipped  and  served  the  crea- 
ture more  than  the  Creator."  In  what  respect  the 
animal  kingdom  symbolized  the  attributes  of  Deity, 
we  may  see  in  the  case  of  the  Cherubim  where  four 

•  Intellectual  Syetem,  ii.,  549. 
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animals  are  represented  as  full  of  eyes  before  and 
behind ;  the  first  animal  was  like  a  lion^  the  aeoond 
like  a  calf,  the  third  had  a  face  as  a  man^  and  the 
fourth  was  like  a  flying  eagle :  the  first  signifying 
Divine  power :  the  second  Divine  affSection  :  the  third 
Divine  Wisdom:  the  fourth  Divine  intelligence. 
However  variously  interpreted^  these  animals  are 
generally  regarded  as  symbolizing  Divine  qualities. 

Now^  we  have  seen  from  the  doctrine  of  I\fpiad 
Forms  and  Special  Adaptations,  that  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  has  relation  to  Man^  and  this  by  reason  of 
organic  correspondences : 

"  Professor*  Agassis,  after  declaring  that  as  yet  we  scaroelj 
possess  the  roost  elementary  information  requisite  for  a  scien- 
tific comparison  of  the  instincts  and  faculties  of  animals  with 
those  of  Man,  confesses  that  he  cannot  say  in  what  the 
mental  faculties  of  a  child  differ  from  those  of  a  yonng 
chimpanzee.  He  also  observes,  that  the  range  of  the  passions 
of  animals  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  human  mind ;  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  a  difference  of  kind  between  them, 
hovrever  much  they  may  differ  in  degree,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  The  gradations  among  the 
moral  faculties  among  the  higher  animals  and  Man  are,  moro- 
over,  so  imperceptible,  that  to  deny  to  the  first  a  certain 
sense  of  responsibility  and  consciousness,  would  certainly 
be  an  exaggeration  of  the  difference  between  Anifn^U  and 
Man." 

Unquestionably  Man,  in  his  animal  state^  is  an 
animal.  But  he  has  the  faculty  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  knowledges  thus  acquired  the  Spirit 

*  Gealoffical  Evideneet  of  the  Aniiquiiy  of  Man,  bj  Sir  Chariei 
LyeU,  p.  493. 
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of  God  incubates.     Can  we  say  this  of  the  animal 
creation  ?   Can  we  say  that  spiritual  light  enters  from 
above  into  its  acquired  knowledge^  and  enables  it  to 
perceive  the  existence  of  another  world  above  the 
TTisible?     Can  it  perceive  the  distinctions  between 
intellect  and  will?     Can  it  act  from  fixed  principles 
of  spiritual  light  and  life  ?     We  are  told^  that "  most 
of  the  arguments  of  philosophy  in  favor  of  the  im- 
mortality of  Man^  t^pply  equally  to  the  permanency 
of  this  principle  in  other  living  beings/'     But  what 
is  the  immortality  of  Man  ?     "  This  is  life  eternal^ 
to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent" — ^'He  that  liveth  andbelieveth  in  me 
shall  never  die;"   and  why  not?     Because^ — '^  Yet 
not  I  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me" — Immortality, 
according  to  the  Scriptures^  is  not  continued  exist- 
ence^  but  something  more — it  is  the  life  of  God  in 
the  spirit  of  man;  and  therefore^  even  supposing  the 
existence  of  animals  to  be  continued  hereafter^  they 
never  could  have  immortality  in  the  same  sense  with 
Man ;  nor  could  they  enjoy  a  life  in  heaven^  unless 
they  had  been  endowed  upon  earth  with  the  power 
of  distinguishing  heavenly  things  from  earthly^  and 
suffering  the  earthly  to  be  ruled  by  the  heavenly ;  in 
which  case  they   would  be  no  longer  animals  but 
men.     Animals^  therefore^  may  be  representatives  of 
the  spiritual  life^  but  can  never  be  more. 

26.  '^  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image 
after  our  likeness" — '' By  the  image  of  GoA,"  says 
the  Glossa,  "  is  signified  faith  and  by  likeness  love ; 
for  love  transforms  the  one  who  loves  into  the  one 
who  is  loved.''     The  image  of  God  therefore  has 
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relation  to  truths  the  likeness  of  Gk>d  to  love ;  in  tbe 
present  case  the  love  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Him. 
Hence  Cudworth^  speaking  of  the  three  essentials  of 
the  Deity,  says — "  The  first  whereof  is  infinite  Good' 
ness  with  fecundity ;  the  second  infinite  Knowkdgt 
and  Wisdom ;  and  the  last  infinite  active  and  percep- 
tive Power"*  This  is  the  Trinity  in  God ;  and  conre- 
sponding  to  this  is  the  trinity  in  man,  of  love^  wisdom, 
and  power ;  the  first  having  relation  to  the  will,  the 
second  to  the  understanding,  the  third  to  external 
action. 

This  Trinity,  as  we  have  seen,  was  shadowed  forih 
in  the  Tabernacle  as  containing  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
the  Sanctuary,  and  the  Court ;  the  Tabernacle,  bein^ 
after  the  pattern  of  things  in  the  Heavens^  exempli- 
fied corresponding  divisions  in  the  heavens  themselves^ 
that  is,  corresponding  orders  of  the  angelic  hosts  in 
accordance  with  the  three  Divine  attributes  of  Love^ 
Wisdom,  and  Power ;  hence  the  ancient  classification 
of  the  Heavens  into  three ;  which  Lord  Bacon  thus 
notices  in  his  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  :f — 

**  To  proceed  to  that  which  is  next  in  order  from  God  to 
spirits.  We  find,  as  far  as  credit  is  to  he  given  to  the  celes- 
tial hierarchy  of  that  supposed  Dionysius,  the  senator  of 
Athens,  the  first  place  or  degree  is  given  to  the  angeb  of 
Love,  which  are  termed  Seraphim :  the  second  to  the  angeb 
of  Liffht,  which  are  termed  Cherubim ;  and  the  third,  and  so 
following  places,  to  thrones,  principalities,  and  the  rest, 
which  are  all  angels  of  Power  and  Ministry;  so  as  the 
angels  of  Knowledge  and  Illumination  are  placed  before  the 
angels  of  Office  and  Domination ;" — 

*  InieUectual  Sytiem,  i.,  p.  426.         t  P-  ^4.  MonUgu's  Ed. 
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And  we  may  add,  the  angels  of  Love  before  the 
angels  of  Light. 

We  may  thus  see  the  correspondence  between 
Ood-man  and  the  creature  man;  for  in  God  the 
human  attributes.  Love,  Wisdom,  and  Power  are 
Diyine;  in  man  they  are  creatnrely:  in  both  the 
three  essentials  are  called  by  the  same  names. 

Bat  how  can  the  Creator,  on  this  occasion,  be 
called  God-man  ?  Did  he  not  become  Ood-man  only 
at  the  Incarnation  ?  We  have  already  answered  in 
part  this  question;  and  we  here  further  observe, 
diat  Our  Lord  said  to  Philip,  '^  He  that  hath  seen  me, 
hath  seen  my  Father  also" — "Thus  Manoah,'^  as 
Bishop  Horsley  observes,  "  having  seen  the  Jehovah- 
Angel,  said  with  truth  he  had  seen  Elohim.  We 
may  add  with  respect  to  both  these  passages,  what 
Mr.  Parkhurst  has  remarked  of  the  second,  that  the 
Word  Elohim  is  applied  to  the  second  Person  singly, 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  Trinity.'^  Now* 
the  angel  which  appeared  to  Manoah  is  called  "a 
Man  of  God :"  thus  our  Lord  as  God-man,  and  His 
Person  as  such,  is  representative  of  the  whole  Trinity. 
This  God-man  is  the  Archetypal  form,  to  which  all 
created  forms  have  more  or  less  relation;  thus  not 
only  that  of  the  spirit  of  man,  but  of  the  material  body 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  already  explained  it. 

*  Domer  aays  of  this  doctrine,  '*  One  would  suppose  that  if  God 
were  originally  and  essentially  Man,  he  cannot  need  afterwards  to 
become  filan  "  (DiT.  ii.,  yol.  ii.,  p.  333).  To  which  we  reply,  that 
originaDy  and  essentially  God-man  was  the  Word,  but  not  the  Word 
made  fleah. — "  And  Jacob  was  left  alone,  and  there  wrestled  a  Man 
with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day,"  Gen.  zzziL  24. 
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This  brings  us  to  a  further  explanation  of  the 
words,  "  And  God  said" 

As  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  is  through  the 
medium  of  a  human  form,  so  this  revelation  is  one 
not  only  of  Godhead  but  of  manhood.  To  suppose 
that  a  humanity  united  with  Divinity  would  receive 
no  illustration  of  its  own  nature,  and  would  remain 
as  obscurely  known  to  man  as  if  it  were  in  a  state 
of  total  separation  from  Deity,  would  be  absurd. 
And,  therefore,  when  humanity  is  presented  to  our 
contemplation  either  in  union  with  Deity  (in  which 
case  it  is  Divine),  or  in  relation  to  Deity,  as  the 
created  image  and  likeness  of  God,  we  behold  it  in 
altogether  a  new  aspect,  and  are  presented  with  an 
Anthropology  very  different  from  that  which  would 
otherwise  present  itself. 

This  Anthropology  is  the  one  which  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis :  it  is  the  relation 
of  the  sensuous,  rational,  and  voluntary  powers  of  man 
to  their  original ;  of  the  type  to  the  Archetype ;  of  man 
as  a  spirit  to  God-raan  as  a  spirit;  and,  therefore, 
it  necessarily  treats  of  the  spiritual  relation  of  man 
to  God,  and  of  the  laws  and  order  of  spiritual  things. 
This  is  that  view  of  the  human  mind  which  is  peculiar 
to  a  book  which  claims  to  be  a  Revelation  of  God ; 
and  every  system  of  philosophy  of  the  human  mind 
is  either  true  or  false  in  proportion  as  it  receives  or 
rejects  these  fundamental  principles.  To  contemplate 
the  human  mind  apart  from  that  of  which  it  is  the 
image  and  likeness,  can  only  lead  to  false  ideas. 
That  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  man,  is  his  being  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God.     Until,  therefore,  he  is 
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created  into  this  image  and  likeness  he  is  not  man 
actoally,  but  only  potentially ;  and  if  he  denies  the 
existence  of  God^  he  denies  the  existence  of  man ;  for 
man  being  the  image  and  likeness  of  God^  if  there 
be  no  Grod^  he  is  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  nothing ; 
and  man  is  not  man,  bnt  a  fool — ^he  is  his  own  idol, 
and  an  idol  is  nothing. 

We  have  now  traced  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  human  mind  from  its  primordial  and  sensuous 
state^  to  that  in  which  it  is  created  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God;  and  are  thus  enabled  to  reconcile 
two  opposite  and  contending  theories  respecting  the 
origin  and  primeval  state  of  man : 

"Whea  animals,"*  says  Horace,  "first  crept  forth  from 
the  newly  formed  earth,  a  dumb  and  filthy  herd,  they  fought 
for  aooms  and  lurking  places  with  their  nails  and  fists,  then 
with  clubs,  and  at  last  with  arms  which,  taught  by  experience, 
ihey  had  forged.  They  then  invented  names  for  things,  and 
words  to  express  their  thoughts;  after  which  they  began  to 
desist  from  war,  to  fortify  cities,  and  enact  laws.  They 
who  in  later  times  have  embraced  a  similar  theory,  have  been 
led  to  it  by  no  deference  to  the  opinions  of  their  pagan  pre- 
decessors, but  rather  in  spite  of  veiy  strong  prepossessions 
in  favor  of  an  opposite  hypothesis,  namely,  that  of  the 
tq>eriority  of  their  original  progenitors,  of  whom  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  the  corrupt  and  degenerate  descendants." 

That  is,  as  I  understand,  they  did  so  believe  them- 
selves, before  they  were  led  to  adopt  the  opposite 
hypothesis. 
The  characters  which  most  obviously  distinguish 

*  Geoiogieal  EvidenciM  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,    By  Sir  Charles 
hffSL    p.  379. 
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man  from  the  brute  are,  according  to  a  Frendi 
physiologist — 

..."  The*  abstract  notion  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
▼irtue  and  vice,  or  the  moral  faculty,  and  a  belief  in  a  wodd 
beyond  ours,  and  in  certain  mysterious  beings,  or  a  Being  of 
a  higher  nature  than  ours,  whom  we  ought  to  fear  or  revere; 
in  other  words,  the  religious  faculty." 

"Animalsf  are  bom  what  they  are  intended  to  remain. 
Nature  has  bestowed  upon  them  a  certain  rank,  and  limited 
the  extent  of  their  capacity  by  an  impassable  decree.  Man 
she  has  empowered  and  obliged  to  become  the  artificer  of  his 
own  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings,  by  the  peculiar  gift  of 
improvable  reason." 

But  whence  arose  in  man  the  notion  of  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice?  Whence 
the  moral  faculty,  the  belief  in  God  and  in  a  world 
beyond  this?  How  was  it  that  the  primeval  man 
became  the  artificer  of  his  own  rank  ?  And  if  his 
reason  were  improveable,  what  was  the  method  by 
which  it  was  improved  ?  Interpret  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  in  the  literal  sense  only,  and  we  are  left 
as  much  in  the  dark  upon  these  subjects  as  ever: 
interpret  the  chapter  in  the  spiritual  sense,  and  all 
these  questions  are  answered.  Whether  there  was 
any  portion  of  the  human  race  still  left  in  the 
sensuous  state;  whether  there  were  other  portions 
who  reached  only  to  some  particular  stage  in  the 
progression,  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  state; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  there  were  those  who 
advanced  from  the  animal  state,  through  the  rational 
to  the  spiritual,  or  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  (Jod; 

♦  Ibid,,  p.  496.  t  liid.*  p.  497. 
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whence  also  the  name  of  Adam,  as  including  the 
two  sexes. 
We  are  here  reminded  by  a  modem  writer  that  :* — 

"  If  the  formation  of  a  body  corporate  or  polity  be  the 
md  of  creation,  and  the  happiness  of  man  depend  npon 
admission  into  this  polity,  not  upon  an  abstract  recognition 
of  truth,  or  individual  and  detached  morality ;  then  we  see  at 
once  the  reason  why  the  Christian  revelation  is  presented  to 
man  as  it  is  presented,  through  the  medium  of  the  Christian 
Clmrchr\ 

And  was  not  Adam  himself  a  Church?  Or,  if  we 
regard  the  name  as  generic,  must  there  not  have 
been  an  Adamic  Church  ?  In  either  case  was  this 
Church  an  automaton  ? 

True  it  is,  that  it  was  by  Divine  volition  that  the 
processes  of  Creation  were  carried  on;  and  all  the 
way  through,  we  have  explained  these  processes  on 
the  ground  of  the  freedom  of  man  not  being  inter- 
fered with.  In  what  way,  then,  are  we  to  understand 
that  Ood  made  man  in  his  own  image  and  likeness, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  human  freedom  ?  for  if  He 
wiUed  man  to  be  so  made,  who,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
there  to  resist  His  will  ? — In  answer  to  this,  we  are 
told  that,  "When J  God  gave  His  Divine  benediction 
to  His  creatures,  and  said,  ^  Increase  and  multiply,' 
God  so  speaking  signified  only  that  their  natures 
were  so  constituted/' — "  Con8ider,''§  says  Musculus, 
''that  Gt>d  is  here  speaking  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
water;  an  extraordinary  way  of  speaking  certainly. 

«  Dr.  SeweU's  ChrUiian  Vettiget  of  Creation,    p.  146. 
t  So  also  Swedenborg's  Dimn§  Love  and  Wudom,  art.  328. 
t  Glaase's  PhUohgia  Sacra,    p.  1563.  §  Ihid, 
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Not,  however,  that  He  spake  to  their  organs  of  hear- 
ing, but  to  those  powers  of  nature  by  which  He 
imparted  naturally,  by  the  word  of  His  power,  the 
capacity  of  propagating  their  kind/'  Hence  he  adds^ 
"that  the  word  of  God  is  the  Divine  power  and 
efficacy  conspicuous  in  the  creation  and  conseryation 
of  the  creatures.^'  Augustin  all  but  furnishes  the 
very  interpretation  we  have  before  given  of  the  ex- 
pression, '^  God  said :" — "  It*  is  the  unchangeable 
Truth  either  ineffably  speaking  by  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  rational  creature,  or  else  speaking  by  the  mu- 
table creature ;  whether  by  spiritual  images  addressed 
to  our  spirit,  or  by  vocal  sounds  addressed  to  the 
bodily  sense." — We  have  already  represented  the 
language  of  God,  as  being  addressed  to  the  spirit  of 
man  by  spiritual  images,  whether  representative  (as 
in  the  case  of  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse),  or  as  an 
influx  of  truths  (ideas)  from  the  Spirit  of  Grod  into 
the  human  mind.  These  interior  ideas  constituted 
interior  thought,  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  interior 
language. 

Accordingly,  as  the  communication  of  truth  to  the 
mind  is  represented  by  God  speaking,  so  the  receptioa 
and  intellection  of  those  truths  is  represented  by 
man  hearing :  "  If  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will 
speak,  for  He  shall  speak  peace  unto  His  people  and 
to  His  saints."—"  HeJ  that  is  of  God  heareth  God's 
words." — '' Hear^  and  your  soul  shall  live." — "I|| 
speak  to  the  world  those  things  which  I  have  heard 
of  him."— "Theyt  shall   be    all  taught  of  God. 

*  Ibid.       t  Psalm  Izzxt.  8.         %  John  TiiL  47.        §  Itaiahlf.l 
II  John  Tiii.  26.  f  John  ▼!.  25. 
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Every  man^  therefore^  that  hath  heard  and  hath 
learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me." — It  is  in 
this  sense  both  that  God  speaks  to  man,  and  that 
man  hears  what  he  says.  When,  therefore,  we  read 
that  God  said,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image," 
etc.,  by  this  expression  is  signified  the  disposition  of 
man  to  receive  and  the  consequent  reception  of  that 
influx  of  truth  and  love,  in  virtue  of  which  he  would 
be  in  the  image  of  Ood  after  His  likeness.  On  this 
ground  we  may  understand  the  moral  responsibility 
of  the  human  mind. 

For  lay  down  as  we  may  the  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  truth  and  falsehood,  good 
and  evil;  declare  them  to  be  founded  upon  eternal 
and  immutable  distinctions ;  yet  what  would  be  the 
use  of  all  this,  unless  there  were  something  in  the 
primeval  constitution  of  man  to  enable  him  to  recog- 
nize these  principles  ?  Would  it  not  be  as  useless  as 
to  create  the  light  without  creating  an  eye,  or  sound 
when  there  was  no  organ  of  hearing  ? 

To  say  that  man  was  made  all  at  once  and 
miracidously  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God ;  that 
this  image  and  likeness  consisted  in  a  sudden  endow- 
ment with  rational  faculties ;  and  that  while  all  the 
rest  of  oi^anic  nature  was  made  in  relation  to  the 
model  of  the  human  form,  the  human  form  was  after 
no  model  at  all,  is  to  contravene  every  principle  of 
philosophy,  science,  and  theology. 

In  order  to  attain,  therefore,  to  the  image  and 
likeness  of  Gt>d,  it  was  essential  to  man  not  only  that 
he  should  be  originally  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God,  but  that  he  should  see  how  it  was  that  he  should 
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be  SO  made ;  because  he  could  not  have  been  so  made, 
except  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  freedom,  and  the 
co-operation  of  his  own  rational  faculties.  Could 
we  suppose  God  to  have  so  made  him^  and  yet  to 
have  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  this  subject,  self- 
knowledge  would  have  been  a  thing  impossible ;  and 
he  would  have  pursued  an  unintelligent  course  of 
rectitude^  just  in  the  same  manner  as  a  body  once 
impelled  to  motion,  would  by  its  vis  inertue  (ao 
called)  have  moved  on  in  a  straight  line  for  ever. 
To  say  that  the  free  choice  of  the  primeval  man  was 
exercised  only  in  the  loss  of  spiritual  life,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  acquirement  of  it ;  that  he  was  so  created 
as  to  be  free  to  choose  evil,  and  yet  not  free  to  choose 
good ;  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  free  to  lose  his  firee- 
dom,  but  not  to  gain  it — free  to  die,  but  not  firee  to 
live.  In  that  case  the  very  nature  of  good  and  evil 
must  have  been  altogether  different  from  the  nature 
of  good  and  evil  as  it  now  is :  which  is  impossible. 

If,  then,  man  were  brought  into  the  gradual  percep- 
tion of  good  and  evil,  truth  and  error,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  he  should  see  and  know  how 
that  perception  was  created  within  him ;  for  a  reve- 
lation of  truth  would  have  been  to  him  of  no  service, 
unless  there  had  been  first  formed  in  him  the  faculty 
of  perception ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  percep- 
tion and  volition  go  hand  in  hand.  Were  the  case 
otherwise,  there  would  have  been  no  use  of  this 
narrative:  it  would  have  been  no  use  for  man  to 
know  by  what  process  God  originally  made  him  good, 
and  wise,  and  innocent,  for  of  his  original  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  innocence,   man  could  have  had  no 
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Tolition;  and  if  no  volition,  no  perception;  and  if 
no  perception,  no  moral  responsibility. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
spiritual  sense  of  this  Chapter,  after  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  explained  it. 

29.  ''  And  God  said.  Behold  I  have  given  you  every 
herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  and  every  tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
yielding  seed;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat." 

'*  The  partaking  of  all  kinds  of  herbs  and  trees  for  food," 
says  a  modem  writer,*  '*  signified  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  partaking  of  all 
kinds  of  animals,  and  to  the  distinguishing  between  one  kind 
and  another  (Gen.  ix.  3).  But  here  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  food  is  also  significant.  As  herbs  are  proper 
for  the  weak,  and  meat  for  the  strong,  so  knowledge  is  of 
different  degrees,  varying  by  course  of  time  in  the  same 
indiridual,  and  varying  also  in  the  world  generally." 

So  again  on  the  words — "  Let  them  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth." 

..."  The  literal  subjugation  of  the  objects  named  is  not 
meant,  but  rather  the  subjugation  of  the  qualities  and  affections 
of  man's  corporeal  nature  which  they  represent.  These,  for  the 
time  present,  are  antagonistic  to  his  spiritual  perfection,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so,  till  in  the  end  they  are  all  brought 

*  Creation  in  Plan  and  Progrett;  being  an  Eetay  on  the  Firat 
Chapter  of  Geneeis.  By  the  Rev.  James  Challis,  AJ.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.RJk.S.,  Plamian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental  PhUo- 
nphj  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Colkge.    p.  89,  90. 
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into  sabjection  to  the  Son  of  Man,  and  time  itself  ib  otct- 
come." 

The  esoteric  method  of  interpretation  which  is 
here  applied  partially,  viz.^  to  particular  passages, 
Swedenborg,  as  we  have  seen,  applies  to  the  whole 
chapter;  but,  says  the  Plumian  Professor, — 

"  These  news  may  be  possibly  regarded  by  the  Essayist  as 
coming  from  a  professed  mystifier  of  the  school  of  Philo.  I 
am  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Philo,  and  can  assert 
that  the  explanations  I  have  proposed  are  the  resnlt  of  ind^ 
pendent  research,  carried  on,  with  whatever  success,  onda 
the  full  persuasion,  that  there  is  a  Science,  fixed  and  dete^ 
minate  in  its  principles,  to  which  the  words  of  Scripture 
stand  in  the  same  relation,  as  facts  of  observation  to  tbe 
science  of  Nature.     Mysticism  is  an  abuse  of  this  sdenoe.'* 

This  science  is  called  by  Swedenborg  the  Science 
of  Correspondence. 

In  conclusion : 

"  Remarkable,"  it  is  said,*  "  as  this  narrative  i» 
for  simple  grandeur,  it  has  nothing  in  it  which  can 
be  properly  called  poetical.  It  bears  on  its  &ce  no 
trace  of  mystical  or  symbolical  meaning/' — ^Nof 
admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  this  to  be  W^ 
it  may  be  useful  so  see  what  is  the  relation  between 
the  Literalist  of  the  present  day,  and  certain  Pagans 
in  times  of  old.  We  have  seen  that  according  to 
Julian  and  others — Pagans  as  they  were — ''  men  ougbt 
not  to  view  and  contemplate  heaven  and  the  world 
with  the  same  eyes  that  oxen  and  horses  do,  but  sq 
as  from  that  which  is  visible  to  their  outward  senses 

*  Eaayt  and  BevieuHt  p.  222. 
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>  discern  and  discover  another  invisible  nature  under 
."  They  were  not  speaking  of  the  first  chapter  of 
-enesis;  but  independently  of  this  chapter  they 
slieved  that  the  external  world  was  the  sign  of  an 
itemal  world ;  external  and  visible  Nature^  the  sign 
•  an  internal  invisible  nature.  Hence  their  belief 
:  a  Supreme  Good,  and  invisible  world.  The  modem 
iteralist  has  now  found  out  that  all  this  was  supersti- 
Dn  and  mysticism,  arising  from  their  mistaking  meta- 
lors  for  symbols :  that  Nature  has  but  one  meaning, 
id  that  one  meaning  proper  to  physical  Science.  The 
agan,  therefore,  might  regard  our  modem  Christian 
)  looking  upon  heaven  and  earth  with  no  other  eyes 
lan  oxen  and  horses  do ;  for  it  is  not  the  province  of 
ke  Physical  sciences  to  treat  of  an  invisible  nature 
Qder  the  visible.  The  question  then  may  be  put  quite 
idependently  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis :  and 
e  ask,  Were  these  Pagans  right,  or  were  they  deluded, 
rken  they  believed  this  outward  world  to  symbolize  an 
award  ?  If  they  were  right,  whom  would  they  regard 
M  contemplating  heaven  and  earth  with  the  same 
768  that  oxen  and  horses  do  ?  or  as  giving  them  the 
Jteroative  between  being  cattle  or  mystics  ?  For  if 
^  Literalist  said  to  these  Pagans  : — 

''You  are  only  professed  mystifiers  of  the  school 
'  Philo  :*'  they  might  rejoin,  "And  are  not  you 
^  the  school  of  oxen  and  horses  ?''  No !  you  reply 
^  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon — 

**  For^  as  all  works  do  shew  forth  the  power  and  skill  of 
^  workmaD,  but  not  his  image ;  so  it  is  with  the  works  of 
^  which  do  shew  the  Omnipotency  and  wisdom  of  the 

*  De  AugmtfUu  Scientiartim,  p.  129.    Montag:a'8  Ed. 
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Maker,  but  not  his  image ;  and  therefore  therein  the  heathen 
opinion  differeth  from  the  sacred  truth ;  for  they  suppoaed 
the  world  to  be  the  image  of  God,  and  man  to  be  an  extract 
or  compendious  image  of  the  world;  but  the  Scriptiara 
never  vouchsafe  to  attribute  to  the  world  that  honor  as  to  be 
the  image  of  God,  but  only  the  work  of  his  hands ;  neither 
do  they  speak  of  any  other  image  of  God  but  man ;  wher^ 
fore  by  the  contemplation  of  Nature  to  induce  and  enforce 
the  acknowledgement  of  God,  and  to  demonstrate  His  power, 
providence,  and  goodness,  is  an  excellent  argument,  and  hath 
been  excellently  handled  by  divers." 

According  to  this  account^  Inductive  Science  nere^ 
travels   farther  than   Natural    Theology:    it  leadoik 
men  away  from  the  mysticism  of  Plato  and  the  Py-. 
thagoreans,  to  the  laws  of  Nature  as  established  by 
observation  and  experiment.     This  method  of  inter- 
preting Nature  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
literal   method   of  interpreting   Scripture;   and  for 
some  centuries  the  two  have  proceeded  hand  in  hand 
What  has   been  the   result?     The  degradation  of 
Scripture,  and  the  exaltation  of  Nature.     We  siy 
the    degradation   of    Scripture :    because   the    first 
chapter  of  Genesis  has  upon  this  principle  lost  its 
authority^  and  together  with  it  a  large  portion  of 
Scripture ;  and  thus  while  Scripture  has  been  sinking 
more  and  more  into  a  state  of  abject  and  lifeleai 
literalism,  inductive  science  has  been  advancing  man 
and   more   to  the   very   altitudes  of   the    Platonic 
philosophy. 

"  We  have  here,"*  says  the  author  of  I^fpical  Form  ad 
Special  Ends  in  Creation^  "  a  class  of  phenomena  to 

•  p.  27. 
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Palej  has  never  once  alluded  in  his  Natural  Theology,  and 
wliich  are  referred  to  only  in  an  incidental  manner,  and  with- 
out their  meaning  being  apprehended,  in  one  or  two  passages 
of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises.  The  authors  of  these  works 
are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  omission ;  for  in  their  day  the 
Hm^  had  not  been  discovered,  or,  at  least,  admitted  into 
acknowledged  Science.  But  now  that  they  have  taken  their 
place,  and  that  a  very  high  place,  among  settled  doctrines,  it 
«f  time  to  examine  their  religious  import  and  tendency.  They 
'Will  be  found  not  to  be  isolated  or  exceptional  in  their 
character,  but  to  belong  to  a  large  and  wide  spread  class, 
irith  a  deep  theological  signification.^^ 

What  is  the  deep  theological  signification  which  it 
is  time  to  examine^  we  have  already  seen.  It  is  fur- 
ther set  before  us  by  another  writer,  eminent  in 
Natural  Science,  as  follows : — 

"  Pythagoras*  was  far  from  wrong,  when  he  sought  for 
mystic  relations  between  the  soul  of  man  and  the  sensible 
worid ;  for  he  imagined  that  the  soul  would  iind  within  itself 
a  copy  of  all  outside  it,  and  in  this  respect  he  believed  man 
to  be  a  microcosm  or  compendium  of  the  Universe." 

"  Plato  conceived  that  there  are  substances  (ovalai)  invisible, 
ineorporeal,  supermundane,  divine,  and  eternal,  which  he  calls 
ideas,  t.^.,  forms,  exemplars,  and  causes  of  all  these  natural 
and  sensible  things,  the  former  being  the  truths,  and  the 
latter  the  images." 

The  late  Professor  Archer  Butler  regarded  this 
doctrine  of  Plato  as  containing  within  it  a  '^mighty 
sabstance  of  imperishable  truth.^^  Such  are  the  prin- 
ciplea  to  which  Inductive  Science  is  now  gradually 
tdvancing ;  and  if  the  Baconian  philosophy  ever  led 

*  7^  Typical  Character  of  Nature^  or  AU  Nature  a  Divine  Symbol, 
MIS,  137.    By  Dr.  Balfour. 
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away  the  scientific  world  from  these  principles,  it 
was  only  that,  by  a  marvelloas  Providence,  it  might 
in  due  time  return  to  them  again,  having  confirmed 
them  by  its  own  independent  testimony.  Inductive 
science  is  thus  leading  men  from  earth  to  heaven; 
and  for  any  one  to  charge  these  principles  with 
Gnosticism,  is  only  to  shew  that  the  very  first  day's 
work  of  Creation  in  discriminating  between  light  and 
darkness,  has  not  yet  been  achieved  in  his  mind. 
''  The*  internal  man  is  formed  in  the  image  of  hea- 
ven,^' says  Swedenborg,  "and  the  external  in  the 
image  of  the  world ;  insomuch  that  the  internal  man 
is  a  heaven  in  the  least  form,  and  the  external  is  ft 
world  in  the  least  form,  thus  a  microcosm.'*  Not 
the  external  man  is  the  same  with  the  natural  or 
animal  man ;  and  when  the  ancient  heathens  said, 
that  we  ought  not  to  look  upon  Nature  with  the 
same  eyes  that  oxen  and  horses  do,  they  were  only 
rcprobatin*^,  in  the  interpretation  of  Nature,  the 
same  erroneous  principle  which  the  apostle  alluded 
to  in  the  interpretation  of  the  truths  of  Revelation, 
when  he  said, — "The  natural  man  perceiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  Natural  or  aoifflftl 
men  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  are  the  oxen 
and  horses  of  the  ancient  heatheu  religion,  and  vice 
versd. 

The  world  demonstrates  then  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  God  as  principles  of  natural  theology; 
but  this  is  not  all :  over  and  above  this  it  has  a  deep 
spiritual  or  esoteric  meaning.  The  heathens  of  the 
school  of  Philo  knew  this;  and  the  advance  of 
*  Arcana  Oxletiia,  art.  6057.     See  the  whole  arttde. 
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natural  Science  has  confirmed  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times — the  herald  of  a  new  era.  For, 
as  Cudworth  observes* — ^^  There  be  many  that  speak 
of  new  glimpses  and  discoveries  of  truth,  of  dawn- 
ings  of  Gospel  light ;  and  no  question  but  God  hath 
revealed  much  of  this  for  the  very  evening  and  sun- 
set of  the  world;  for  in  the  latter  days  knowledge 
shall  be  increased/' 

If  then,  as  some  maintain,  the  proper  method  of 
interpreting  Scripture  be  the  same  with  the  proper 
method  of  interpreting  Nature;  there  are  two  methods 
of  interpreting  Nature,  the  scientific  and  the  esoteric ; 
and  the  former,  in  consequence  of  modem  discoveries, 
has  furnished  important  evidence  of  the  latter.  Nay, 
but  it  is  said,  "  If  words  have  more  than  one  mean- 
ing, they  may  have  any  meaning." — Grant  this,  and 
then  the  object  of  a  large  class  of  literalists  is  to 
shew  that  the  Scriptures  can  have  but  one  meaning 
only,  and  that  this  one  meaning  is  Geologically 
untrue. 

We  quite  agree,  indeed,  that "  It  wouldf  have  been 
well  if  theologians  had  made  up  their  minds  to  accept 
firankly  the  principle,  that  those  things  for  the  dis- 
covery  of  which  man  has  faculties  specially  provided, 
are  not  fit  objects  for  a  Divine  revelation."  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  not  at  all  been  anxious  to 
trace  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  the  Geological 
history  of  gases,  mud,  granite,  coral,  or  coal ;  nor 
can  we  see  that  its  divine  Inspiration  is  at  all  affected 
because  we  cannot  trace  in  it  the  Cambrian,  Devonian, 
and  Silurian  strata.  We  say  to  the  Literalists — Apply 
*  Sennon  i.  f  Eiuiyt  and  Reviewt^  p.  209. 
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to  yourselves  your  own  principles;  and  if,  m  yon 
maintain^  Geology  ought  not  to  be  sought  for  in 
Revelation,  why  do  you  seek  for  it ;  and  then  say, 
because  the  Geology  you  seek  is  not  there,  it  is  not 
a  Revelation  f  But  some  of  you  say  that  a  Qeo\ogf 
is  there,  and  that  it  is  false.  To  this  Philo  mi^t 
certainly  reply — 'Whether  true  or  fidse,  it  is  your 
antecedent  denial  of  any  esoteric  meaning  in  Crea- 
tion that  causes  you  to  be  more  concerned,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  about  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, than  about  your  new  creation  in  righteousnev 
and  true  holiness/ 

We,  however,  whom  you  would  call  the  "  professed 
mystifiers  of  the  school  of  Philo,'^  agree  with  yoB 
and  others  upon  many  important  points:  you  say, 
for  instance,  that  thc^  great  object  of  Scripture  wtf 
"  to  tell  man  of  his  origin  and  fall,  and  to  draw 
his  mind  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer;''  that 
Scripture  was  not  designed  to  teach  us  physical  Sci- 
ence, and  that  "  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  make  a 
Cosmogony  out  of  its  statements;'"  that  any  traef 
doctrine  of  Inspiration  must  conform  to,  not  oon- 
tradict,  the  well-ascertained  facts  of  history  and 
science ;  that  what j:  we  give  up  as  a  general  principlfl 
(the  esoteric  meaning  for  instance),  we  shall  find  it 
impossible  to  maintain  partially ;  that  a§  little  mois 
or  a  little  less  of  the  mystical  method  does  not  make 
the  difference  between  certainty  and  unoertaintj  in 
the  Interpretation  of  Scripture;  that  a||  change  in 
some  of  the  prevailing  modes  of  Interpretation  of 

*  Et8ttif$  and  Reviews,  p.  235.  f  ^^-^  P*  348. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  419.  §  md,,  p.  369.  U  IHd.,  p.  418. 
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Scripturej  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  expediency  as 
of  necessity. 

Here,  however,  we  remark,  that  the  preyailing  mode 
of  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  (Genesis  is  the 
literal :  a  mode  common  to  those  who  deny,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  maintain,  the  Greological  truth  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  upon  the  interpretation 
resulting  from  this  method,  that  you  both  disagree. 
If  you  call  upon  others  to  give  up  this  literal  inter- 
pretation, you  must  give  it  up  yourselyes.  For  if 
yon  say  that  you  ought  not  to  hok  for  Geology  in 
Sevelation,  you  ought  not  to  attempt  to  find  it  there ; 
no  matter  whether  the  Creology  you  profess  to  find 
be  true  or  fedse.  In  this  case  both  parties  are  silenced ; 
the  melancholy  spectacle  is  no  longer  witnessed,  of 
making  the  whole  superstructure  of  Christianity  to 
rest  upon  Geological  interpretations;  and  we  can 
admit  with  a  very  composed  mind  the  remark,  that 
"he*  who  notices  the  circumstance  that  the  ex- 
planations of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  have  slowly 
dianged,  and,  as  it  were,  retreated  before  the  advance 
of  Oeology,  will  be  unwilling  to  add  another  to  the 
spurious  reconcilements  of  Science  and  Revelation.'' 

It  is  remarkable  that  Literalism  occasions  the  same 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  end  of  all  things,  as 
with  regard  to  the  bboinning  of  all  things. — "  In  the 
beginning  Ood  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth j  is  not 
more  a  matter  of  controversy  than  the  words,  "I 
9aw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  for  the  first 
heaven  and  the  first  earth  had  passed  away,  and  there 
was  no   more  sea/' — "A  recent  commentator  on 

*  Ibid.,  p.  341. 
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Scripture  (says  Mr.  Jowett)  appears*  willing  to  peril 
religion  on  the  literal  truth  of  such  an  expression  as, 
'  We  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  ahr! 
Would  he  be  equally  ready  to  stake  Christianity  on 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  '  Where  their  worm 
dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched  F^'^ 

Mr.  Jowett  has  intimated  that  "  theref  are  signs 
that  times  are  changing,  and  that  we  are  changing 
too ;"  that  even  "  thej  intellectual  forms  under  which 
Christianity  has  been  described,  are  in  a  state  of 
transition  and  resolution.^' — ''If  it§  has  been  said 
with  an  allowable  hyperbole,  that  Homer  is  Greece, 
with  much  more  truth  may  it  be  said  that  the  Bible 
is  Christendom/' — As  then  the  state  of  Christendom 
is  one  of  transition,  so,  we  are  left  to  infer,  is  that  of 
the  Bible. — Not  so,  says  another :  "  historically  the 
Bible  is  neither  antecedent  to  nor  independent  of  the 
Church:  it  is  the  production  of  the  Church.    The 
Church  in  fact  creates  the  Bible ;  for  not  only  is  the 
Bible  actually  written  by  members  of  the  Church, 
but  whatever  Divine  authority  it  possesses,  it  derives 
from  the  Church.''     That  the  Church  has,  in  any 
sense,  created  what  is  commonly  called  the  Word  of 
God ;  that  the  Word  of  God  has  in  this  respect  its 
origin  in  the  word  of  man,  and  the  Divine  authority  of 
Scripture  in  the  human  authority  of  councils.  Sceptics 
in  general  would  be  willing  to  grant;  and  in  thism* 
spect  there  might  be  a  greater  cordiality  between  the 
two  parties  than  would  otherwise  seem;  nor  do  we  deny 
that  where  the  inner  meaning  of  Scripture  is  taken 

*  Ibid.,  p.  403.  t  I^id.,  p.  421.  J  IHd„  p.  420. 

§  Ibid,,  p.  406. 
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y,  the  authority  imparted  to  it  by  the  Church  is 
;hat  remains.  In  this  case^  the  Inspiration  of  the 
•k  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
irch ;  although  the  Church  acknowledges,  in  the 
lent  day,  that  it  will  not  venture  to  say  in  what 
Inspiration  consists. 

'he  Essayist  affirms  that*  the  meaning  of  Scripture 
ne  thing,  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  another: 
Donaldson  says,  **  Bothf  Clement  of  Alexandria 

Origen  regarded  the  Divine  or  spiritual  element 
icripture  as  belonging  to  the  inner  meaning. '^ .  .  . 
then  the  Church  denies  this  inner  meaning,  it 
ies  the  divine  or  spiritual  element  in  Scripture; 

this  in  its  very  character  as  a  steward  of  the 
Jes  of  God.  Is  it  then  strange  that,  under  such 
umstances,  the  admonition  should  be  heard, 
ow  is  it  that  I  hear  this  of  thee  ?  Give  an 
mnt  of  thy  stewardship?*^  Primevally,  indeed. 
Church  existed  before  the  Book ;  the  wisdom  of 
I  was  written  upon  the  heart  before  it  was 
i«n  upon  paper;  and  if  the  inner  truths  of  the 
le  were  verily  written  upon  the  heart  of  the 
irch,  the  Church  might  then  be  a  living  witness  to 
Book :  but  God  foresaw  that,  in  successive  ages, 

wisdom  would  be  obliterated  from  the  Church, 

would  be  left  only  in  a  Book ;  and  that  if  the 
k  were  to  pass  away,  there  would  be  nothing  left 
irhich  the  Church  would  bear  witness;  conse- 
ntly,  that  the  office  of  witness  would  cease. 
Ve  have  seen,  that  the  great  principle  upon  which 
parties  maintain   the  literal  sense,  is,  that  the 

*  Ibid.,  p.  350.  t  Christian  Orthodoxy,  p.  314. 
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narrative  in  Genesis  bears  on  its  hce  every  indication 
of  being  written  as  plain  matter  of  fact  hiMicrf. 
But  if,  in  order  to  interpret  any  writings  we  mast 
refer  it  to  the  times  in  which  it  was  written,  and 
see  how  they  would  interpret  it  for  whom  it  is 
written ;  surely  it  is  as  incumbent  upon  Gteologisis 
as  upon  others  to  do  the  same;  and  if  to  say  it  was 
never  understood  properly  till  modem  discoveries 
came  to  explain  it^  be  a  false  position  for  theologian^ 
it  is  equally  a  false  position  for  Geologists;  and  both 
parties  are  equally  bound  to  refer  back  the  narrative 
to  the  period  in  which  it  was  composed.     In  thii 
case,  it  becomes  an  important  question,  whether  the 
style  of  writing  of  that  day  was  altogether  the  same 
with  that  which  prevails  in  the  present.     We  shall 
see  that  it  was  not ;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
narrative  being  written  in  an  historical  form,  does 
not  militate  against  its  containing  an  internal  sense, 
but  rather  the  contrary. 

.  ,  ,  **  All  things  contained  in  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis,"  says  Swedenborg,*  "  are  things  reduced  to 
an  historical  form,  in  the  internal  sense  of  which  are 
things  Divine  concerning  the  new  creation  or  regene- 
ration of  the  man  of  the  celestial  Church.  This 
manner  of  writing  was  customary  in  the  most  andent 
times,  not  only  with  those  who  were  of  the  Churcb^ 
but  also  with  those  who  were  out  of  the  Church;  tf 
with  the  Arabians,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Grecians,  as 
is  evident  from  the  books  of  those  times,  both  sacred 
and  profane.  In  imitation  of  those  books,  because 
derived  from  them,  was  written  the  Song  of  Sonfi 

*  Arcana  CeeUsiia,  art.  9942. 
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by  Solomon ;  a  book  which  is  not  a  Sacred  Book^  as  it 
does  not  interiorly  contain  things  Celestial  and  Divine^ 
in  a  series^  like  the  Sacred  Books.  The  book  of  Job 
also  is  a  book  of  the  ancient  Church.  Mention  is 
made  also  of  books  of  the  ancient  Church  which  are 
now  loflt^  as  in  Numbers  xxi.  14^  etc.,  the  historicals 
of  which  were  called  the  Wabs  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
}nt>phetical8,  Enunciations.  That  in  the  historical^ 
of  those  books  which  were  called  the  Wars  of  Jehovah 
the  style  was  such,  is  evident  from  the  quotations 
thence  by  Moses.  Thus  these  historicals  approached 
to  a  sort  of  prophetic  style,  of  such  a  kind  that  the 
subjects  might  be  retained  in  the  memory  by  infants 
and  by  the  simple.  That  the  books  there  cited  were 
sacred^  is  evident  from  the  things  extant  therein 
(verses  28 — 80)  compared  with  those  which  are  extant 
in  Jeremiah  xlviii.  45,  46,  where  similar  things  occur. 
That  a  style  of  the  same  kind  was  most  usual  at  that 
time,  and  was  almost  the  only  style  with  those  who 
were  out  of  the  Church,  is  clear  from  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  those  writers  who  were  out  of  the  Church, 
in  which  they  involved  moral  instruction,  or  such  as 
related  to  the  affections  and  life.^' 

Now  that  historical  narratives  of  this  kind  were 
prevalent  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  is  admitted 
even  by  some  Literalists  themselves;  thus  it  is  said, 
that ''  Speculations^  on  metaphysical  subjects,  as  well 
as  theories  and  reflections  on  the  origin  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  universe,  on  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  world,  on  the  commencement  and  first 

*  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tettameni,  toI.  i., 
p.  147.     A  qiiotation  from  Van  BoUen. 
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development  of  the  human  race,  were  dothed^  like  all 
the  learning  of  the  East^  in  an  historical  dress/'  • .  • 
The  ground^  therefore^  taken  up  by  Swedenborg  is 
confirmed  by  others :  we  only  maintain  that  the 
subject  thus  thrown  into  an  historical  form  is  of  a 
spiritual  nature^  viz.^  the  progress  of  man  from  Chaos 
to  Paradise.* 

''  They  who  do  not  think  beyond  the  sense  of  the 
letter/*   said   Swedenborg   nearly   a    century  ago^t 
^'cannot  believe  otherwise  than  that  the  Creation 
which  is  described  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of 
Genesis,   denotes    the    Creation   of   the   (material) 
Universe ;  and  that  there  were  six  days  within  which 
were  created  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
things  which  were  in  them ;  and  at  length — man  in 
the  likeness  of  God.     But  who  cannot  see,  if  he  duly 
considers  the  subject,  that  it  is  not  the  Creation  of 
the  visible  Universe  which  is  there  meant ;  for  such 
things  are  there  described  as  may  be  known  firom 
common  sense  not  to  have  so  been;  as  that  before 
the  Sun  and  Moon  there  were  days^  as  also  light  and 
darkness,  and  that  herbs  and  trees  budded  forth; 
that  light  was  given  by  those  luminaries  afterwards; 
and  then,  also,  a  distinction  was  made  between  light 
and   darkness,   and   that   days   were  made  in  this 
manner  likewise.** 

We  have  now  stated  the  origin  and  reason  of  the 

*  The  interesting  work  of  Professor  Miiller  on  Comp€ntif* 
Mythology  in  no  way  interferes  with  this  view  of  the  subject ;  bat  it 
reminds  us  of  a  great  tmth  when  it  says,  that  in  order  to  know  wiiat 
man  is,  we  ought  to  know  what  man  has  been. 

t  Ibid.,  art.  8891. 
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eKtemal  historical  form  of  the  narrative  respecting 
the  Creation^  and  have  had  to  treat  of  several  questions 
of  importance  raised  by  modem  controversies  with 
respect  to  this  chapter ;  but  we  have  come  into  no 
collision  with  any  principles  of  Geology^  Ethnology^ 
Astronomy^  or  any  other  science ;  although  subjects 
have  been  treated  of  which  might  easily  have  led 
to  it  upon  any  other  grounds.  The  Interpretations 
offered  have^  indeed^  been  but  of  a  general  nature ; 
nor  would  our  limits  have  allowed  us  to  enter  into 
detail.  Even  upon  this  plan^  however^  we  have  been 
obliged  to  omit  several  important  subjects  which  are 
reserved  for  the  next  chapter.  In  the  mean  time  we 
observe^  that  it  would  have  been  almost  useless  to 
enter  into  details^  so  long  as  general  principles  were 
at  stake. 

The  symbolical  meaning  of  the  Chapter  has  been 
denied  by  the  Essayists.  The  defenders  of  the  Faith 
have  far  too  easily  given  up  this  important  position. 
This  being  surrendered^  all  is  surrendered  ;  for  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis 
becomes  then  a  mere  question  of  Science :  the  battle 
of  Divine  Inspiration  has  then  to  be  fought  on  the 
ground  of  Geology — a  false  position^  in  which  the 
defenders  of  the  faith  have  been  worsted.     Indeed — 

To  subordinate  spiritual  truth  to  natural  Science^ 
however  demonstrable  the  Science  may  be,  is  an  in- 
version of  the  true  order  of  things.  To  harmonize 
the  facts  of  Geology  with  Geological  theories,  whether 
resulting  from  interpretations  of  Scripture  or  not,  is 
not  to  harmonize  Geology  with  Scripture,  but  Geology 
with  itself;   the  natural  with  the  natural,  not  the 
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natural  with  the  spiritual ;  indeed  so  tar  ftom  ffae 
latter  being  the  caae^  the  natural  has  baniahed  the  spi- 
ritual^ ignored  and  contemned  it — which  is  itself  the 
very  state  of  Chaos.  To  discover^  then^  a  Qeologieal 
interpretation  of  Genesis^  and  in  that  interpretation 
to  rest^  would  not  be  to  extricate  the  Church  fiom 
Chaos^  but  to  be  satisfied  with  her  Chaotic  state; 
and  if  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  thence  arising, 
we  should  say  that  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
Church  militant^  the  Church  in  this  case  is  militant 
only  against  herself. 

I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  purpose  of 
Divine  Providence  in  permitting  the  present  crisis  of 
Christendom,  is — to  bring  the  question  of  sphituti 
interpretation  to  an  issue.  Yes !  in  the  words  of  the 
Public  Orator  of  Cambridge — "The  crisis  is  at  hand 
— such  a  crisis  as  this  Church  and  Nation  have  not 
seen  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  foroeB 
itself  upon  our  thoughts.  We  cannot,  if  we  would^ 
ignore  it.  We,  of  all  men,  are  least  able  to  ignore 
it." 

"  Of  all*  the  points  in  dispute  at  the  present  time, 
the  chief  is  that  which  relates  to  the  Inspiration  sod 
Authority  of  Holy  Scripture." 

"  A  great  preacher  told  you  from  the  Univerd^ 
pulpit  last  term,  that  the  Bible  would  be  the  bsttle 
ground  of  the  present  generation." 

Admirably  does  the  Public  Orator  conclude,  when 

*  Duty  qf  Members  of  the  English  Church  in  the  pretemt  Gm/iv- 
veriiee ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College^  Cam- 
bridge, Feb.  8,  by  W.  6.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  ud 
Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,     p.  10,  12. 
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lie  says — ''Therefore  we  will  not  fear.  At  the 
bidding  of  the  Ood  of  Truths  we  will  seek  for  truths 
at  whatever  cost." — Will  you,  then,  at  whatever  cost, 
enquire  into  the  doctrine  taught  by  Swedenborg, 
according  to  which  there  is  a  spiritual  sense  in  every 
part  of  the  Word,  and  owing  to  which  sense  it  is 
that  the  Word  is  divinely  inspired,  and  holy  in  every 
syllable?  I  am  speaking  of  that  doctrine  which  in- 
cludes in  the  Canon  those  Books  of  Scripture  only 
which  are  capable  of  this  interpretation. 

This  interpretation  we  have  exemplified  in  the 
present  chapter — an  interpretation  which  is  spiritual, 
not  Geol(^cal.  It  is  one  which  relates  to  the 
primeval  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man  as  a 
rdigiona  being.  It  shews  to  us  the  real  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  in  its  progression  acccording  to 
heavenly  order ;  hence  also  its  nature  when  perverted 
into  a  state  of  infernal  disorder.  We  may  trace  the 
development  of  this  infernal  disorder  in  the  following 
manner : 

First  day — the  light  of  the  senses  and  thence  of 
reason.  Second  day — ^no  distinction  between  things 
spiritual  and  natural — natural  things  only  being  con- 
ceived to  exist.  Third  day — an  increase  of  knowledge 
upon  this  principle,  no  distinction  being  made  between 
the  possession  of  knowledge  as  the  means,  and  good 
as  the  end.  Fourth  day — fixed  principles  of  self- 
intelligence,  self-love,  and  selfish  knowledge;  Man 
being  no^  wise  in  his  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  his 
own  sight.  Fifth  day — intellectual  creations  upon 
this  principle — whence  pantheism  and  naturalism  all 
upon  the  wing,  idolatrous  religions,  monstrous  philo- 
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Sophies,  insidious  fallacies — being  the  water-serpentSy 
flying  dragons^  and  leyiathans  of  the  deep.  Sijpth  day 
— the  wild  beasts  of  the  earthy  or  the  eoncupiscences 
and  untamed  passions  of  the  mind^  arising  from  the 
lust  of  power  desolating  the  world ;  man  having  now 
changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie^  and  worshipped 
and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator :  God 
himself  being  thus  made  in  the  image  and  likeness 
of  perverted  man. 

Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  orderly  history  of 
the  mind,  beginning  from  the  same  original  state  of 
Nature.  First  day:  a  perception,  in  virtue  of  a 
higher  light,  between  sense  and  rationality.  Second 
day :  the  distinction  consequently  between  heavenly 
and  earthly  things ;  those  of  heaven  being  r^arded 
as  first  in  order,  and  those  of  earth  as  subordinate. 
Third  day:  the  acquisition  and  arrangement  of  know- 
ledge upon  this  principle,  the  result  of  which  is  a  first 
effort  to  bring  forth  the  good  works  of  a  new  though 
external  life.  Fourth  day:  light  and  love  issuing 
forth  from  spiritual  truths  which  have  become  fixed 
principles,  and  enlighten  the  way  of  life.  Fifth  day : 
thoughts  that  breathe  with  the  truth,  the  natural 
lusts  and  passions  being  opposed.  Sixth  day:  all 
the  good  afiections  resulting  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  signified  by  tame  and  domesticated 
animals,  or  by  the  clean  beasts  of  the  Mosaic  law; 
the  creature  man  being  now  an  image  and  likeness 
of  the  Creator. 

Thus  has  God  caused  to  be  recorded,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  Church,  the  successive  steps  by  which 
Man  passes  out  of  the  region  of  sense  into  that  of 
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rationality^  and  hence  onwards  to  the  image   and 
likeness  of  God. 

One  would  have  thought  that,  in  a  professedly 
Christian  age,  a  more  practical  subject  could  not  have 
engaged  the  attention.  For  how  does  the  case  stand  ? 
Call  it  mystical  as  you  may,  we  affirm  that  it  is  his- 
torical in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term ;  for  it  con- 
tains the  PBiMEVAL  HISTORY  of  the  development  and 
prepress  of  the  human  mind — a  history  which  serves 
as  a  beacon  to  all  other  histories ;  a  history  which 
Christianity  is  but  laboring  to  realize,  in  order  to 
effect  the  restitution  of  all  things ;  a  history  which 
alone  explains  the  infinite  diversities  of  the  human 
race,  and  all  the  mythologies,  religions,  wars,  specu- 
lations, philosophies,  crimes,  and  virtues  which  di- 
versify the  annals  of  the  world — a  history  of  pro- 
gress on  the  consummation  of  which  the  Seven 
Thunders  utter  their  voices,  and  the  mystery  of  God 
is  finished. 
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Paob  14. — Professor  Wilson  observes,  in  his  article  upon 
GkemMcal  Final  Oausea,  that—**  What  we  call  a  final  cause  is 
Boi  Ghxl's  final  cause,  but  only  that  small  comer  of  it  which  we 
ean  comprehend  in  our  widest  glance." — "  Final  causes,  like 
tlie  vestal  virgins,  belong  to  God." — "  Nevertheless,"  says 
be,  '*  we  must  seek  afler  and  love  final  causes,  even  with  a 
lover's  passion,  although  in  this  life  they  can  never  be  ours." 
The  physical  final  cause  of  the  organization  of  the  eye  is 
that  it  may  see;  of  the  hearing,  that  it  may  hear.  The 
tpirUuid  final  cause  is,  that  the  natural  sight  may  minister  to 
the  spiritual  sight,  the  natural  hearing  to  spiritual  hearing, 
and  these  to  the  formation  of  man  into  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  Gbd,  who  is  the  Beginning  and  the  Ending,  the 
Kist  and  the  Last— See  Eeligio  Ckemici,  p.  162,  168. 

Page  28. — "Every  one  sees  that  there  is  a  scale  in 
nature  :  that  animals  and  plants,  by  the  intervention  of  an 
infinity  of  intermediate  forms,  gradually  blend  into  each 
other,  and  are  finally  so  united  that  we  know  not  where  to 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation.  This  is  an  acknowledged 
truth,  known  for  centuries;  but  whether  this  series  was 
mmple^  or  whether,  in  its  progress,  it  branched  off  into  other 
lunifications,  and  became  complex,  were  questions  which 
long  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers.  The  discove- 
ries, however,  of  this  century  have  at  length  set  this  question 
alio  at  rest,  and  decided  that  the  natural  series  is  complex, 
fanning  in  its  progress  certain  deviations  which  resemble  a 
series  of  circles." — J  Treatise  on  ike  Geography  and  Clase^ 
GoUom  qf  JtnimaU.    By  William  Swainson,  Esq.     p.  128. 
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Page  41. — Dr.  Balfour  observes  respecting  Swedenboig; 
that — "  The  subsequent  eccentricities  of  this  great  man  do 
not  detract  from  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  with  which  his 
mind  was  filled ;"  t.  e.,  when  he  was  speaking  of  the  doctrine 
of  representations  and  correspondences.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  shew  that  this  very  doctrine  is,  according  to  some, 
itself  the  evidence  of  his  eccentricity;  and  if  Dr.  Balfour 
has  attempted  to  shew  that  this  doctrine  is  true  nevertheless, 
he  vrill  be  regarded  as  having  neutralized,  to  a  very  oon8ide^ 
able  extent,  the  charge  of  eccentricity.  If  Swedenborg*! 
principles  are  shewn  to  be  true,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
what  may  be  said  against  them. — Typical  Charaeier  (f 
Nature,  p.  38. 

Page  42. — "  Two  appears  as  the  typical  number  in  the 
lowest  class  of  plants,  and  regulates  that  pairing  or  marriage 
of  plants  and  animals  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  organic  kingdoms.  Three  is  the  characteristic  number 
of  that  class  of  plants  which  have  parallel  veined  leaves, 
and  is  the  number  of  joints  in  the  typical  digit.  Four  is  a 
significant  number  in  those  beautiful  crystals  which  shew 
that  minerals  (as  well  as  stars)  have  their  geometry.  Five  is 
the  model  number  of  the  highest  class  of  plants — those  with 
reticulated  veins  and  branches,  it  is  the  typical  number  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  among  star-fishes.  Six  is  the  proportional  num- 
ber of  carbon  in  chemistry,  and  3  x  2  is  a  common  number 
in  the  floral  organs  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  such  as  the 
lilies  of  the  field  which  we  are  exhorted  to  consider.  Seven 
appears  as  significant  only  in  a  single  order  of  plants  (Hep- 
tandria),  but  has  an  importance  in  the  animal  kingdom,  where 
it  is  the  number  of  vertebrae  in  the  neck  of  mammalia,  and 
according  to  M.  Edwards,  the  typical  number  of  rings  in  the 
head,  in  the  thorax,  and  in  the  abdomen  of  Crustacea.  Eiffkt 
is  the  definite  number  in  chemical  composition  for  oxygen, 
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the  most  universal  element  in  Nature,  and  is  very  common 
in  the  organs  of  sea-jellies.  Nine  seems  to  be  rare  in  the 
organic  kingdoms.  Ten  or  5  x  2  is  found  in  star-fishes,  and 
is  the  number  of  digits  on  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  animals. 
Without  going  over  any  more  individual  numbers,  we  find 
multiple  numbers  acting  an  important  part  in  chemical  com- 
positions, and  in  the  organs  of  flowers ;  for  the  elements  unite 
in  multiple  relations,  and  the  stamens  are  often  the  multiples 
of  the  petals.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  appendages  of  the 
plant  we  have  a  strange  series,  1,  2,  8,  5,  8,  13,  21,  84, 
which  was  supposed  to  possess  virtues  of  an  old  date,  and 
before  it  was  discovered  in  the  plant.  In  natural  philosophy 
the  highest  law,  that  of  forces  acting  from  a  centre,  proceeds 
according  to  the  square  of  numbers.  In  the  curves  and 
relative  lengths  of  branches  of  plants,  there  are  evidently 
quantitative  relations  which  mathematics  have  not  been  able 
to  seize  and  express." — Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in 
Creation,  p.  534. 

Page  45. — "Things  upon  earth"  of  course  here  signify 
those  which  are  in  Divine  order,  and  correspond  to  what  is 
good  and  true.  Such  as  correspond  to  what  is  evil  and  false, 
and  are  thus  not  in  Divine  order,  represent  things  in  hell  and 
not  in  heaven. 

Page  57. — Some  have  denied  the  existence  of  a  material 
Chaos  in  any  sense,  and  have  affirmed  that  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  is  adverse  to  such  an  hypothesis.  That  there  has 
been  a  period  of  great  disorder  in  the  progression  of  the 
earth  from  its  primitive  to  its  present  state,  is  generally 
admitted  by  Geologists ;  but  writei*s  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  designating  it  by  the  name  of  Chaos,  which,  as 
applied  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  second  verse  (Gen.  i.) 
some  r^ard  as  the  result  of  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption. 
The  term  Chaos  itself  is  not  a  scriptural  but  a  classical  term ; 
we  have  made  use  of  it  merely  to  express  in  brief  the  spiritual 


NOTE. 

To  the  list  of  recent  works  in  fiiTor  of  S^toal  Interpretatioii*  mf 
tioned  in  p.  6,  may  be  added  The  Typee  qf  Oenmt,  by  A.  Jokei;  a 
Uefuret  on  the  Pint  Chapter  qf  GmetU,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Spnafj 
M.A. ;  and  a  work  by  Professor  Lewis  on  The  DMme  Humm  ^ 
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p.  8,  1.  U,  for  "  6.  The  doctrine,**  rtad,  "  6.  That  the  doctrine." 

p.  8,  L  19,  for  **  prinueral,"  read,  "  primeval." 

p.  II,  1. 14,  for  "  piimaeTal,"  nod,  "primeTaL" 

p.  16,  1. 18,  eroM  "  Bmpedocles  is  said  to  hare  farored  this  opinion." 

p.  S8,  1. 8,  for  "  Ungh  Millar/'  nod,  "  Hagh  Miller." 

p.  38,  1.8,  for^ptrchichal,"  rtad,  '' psyckical." 

p.  35,  1.6,  for"hom<Bophite8,"  rtad,  "homoDophjtes." 

p.  M,  note,  for  ** Edmand  Law,"  read,  "William  Law." 

p.  96,  reference  to  the  extract  concerning  Plato  mislaid. 
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[  am  not  ignorant/'  says  St.  Augustine,*  "  that 
J  writers  have  said  many  things  concerning 
\dise ;  but  their  opinions  may  be  generally  dis- 
ted  into  three  different  classes.  The  first,  those 
li  maintain  that  Paradise  should  be  understood 
in  a  material  sense.  The  second,  those  which 
tain  that  it  should  be  understood  only  in  a  spi- 
1  sense.  The  third,  those  which  maintain  that  it 
d  be  understood  in  both  senses,  sometimes  ma- 
ly,  sometimes  spiritually.*' 
Lgustine  adopts  the  third  method;  and  in  his 
nents  directed  against  the  Manichees,  his  lan- 
B  is  as  follows : — 

if  the  historical  sense,  facts  are  narrated ;  in  the  pro- 
sal,  things  future  are  foretold.  Whosoever  wishes  to 
;  all  parts  of  the  narrative  in  the  literal  sense,  or  to 
stand  them  in  no  other  than  the  direct  meaning  of  the 
and  in  so  doing  can  avoid  blasphemies,  and  explain 
ngs  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  faith,  such  a  one 
ist  not  only  regard  with  no  disfavor,  but  esteem  as  the 
rho  best  understands  the  subject,  and  as  highly  de- 

*  /)«  Genesi  ad  Uteramj  lib.  iv. 

t  De  Gene$i  contra  Manich(eo9f  lib.  ii. 
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serving  commendation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  order  to 
understand  what  is  written,  piously  and  worthily  of  God, 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  believe  the  statements  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  a  figurative  and  enigmatical  sense ;  then,  « 
we  possess  Apostolic  authority  by  which  so  many  enigmas  of 
the  Old  Testament  have  been  solved,  let  us  keep  to  the 
method  we  have  set  before  us ;  that  by  the  assistance  of  Him 
who  has  exhorted  us  to  ask,  to  seek,  and  to  knock,  we  may 
be  enabled  to  explain  all  those  figiu^s  of  things  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Catholic  faith,  whether  pertaining  to  histoiy 
or  prophecy :  and  this  without  prejudice  to  any  better  and 
more  careful  explanation,  whether  by  ourself,  or  by  any 
others  to  whom  the  Lord  may  vouchsafe  to  reveal  it." 

It  may  be  askcd^  then,  what  is  the  method  adopted 
in  our  ensuing  remarks  ?     We  answer^  It  is  one  which 
most  resembles  the  third,  or  the  one  adopted  by  St 
Augustine.    We  interpret  the  narrative  neither  exdu 
sively  in  a  physical  sense;  nor,  like  Origen,  exdi 
sivcly  in  a  spiritual  sense;  nor  yet  altogether  li 
Augustine,  who  shifts  the  interpretation  sometin 
from  one  to  the  other.     Swedenborg  maintains,  t 
there  was  really  an  earthly  territory  answering 
Eden  and  Paradise;  rivers  bounding  that  territ 
and  human  beings  living  in  it  and  constituti' 
Church.    The  narrative,  therefore,  is  based  upoi 
torical  fact ;  but  its  object  is  not  to  furnish  a  h 
of  external  historical  facts,  but  of  internal  sp 
facts;   in  other  words,  the  spiritual  history 
Church  at  that  time.     None  but  an  inspired 
could  ever  attempt  such  a  thing  with  regard 
Church ;  for  tlie  true  nature  of  the  interior  eh 
the  mind  is  that  which,  of  himself,  no  hum 
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could  possibly  know.  Nevertheless,  they  are  described 
to  us  in  the  Sacred  Record,  in  order  that  we  might 
know  what  the  state  of  Adam  primevally  was,  and  so 
might  judge  of  our  present  condition  by  comparing  it 
with  that  of  the  primeval  race  in  Paradise. 

This  knowledge  is  the  more  important,  because,  as 
Locke  says  :* — "  It  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  reads 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion, and  consequently  of  the  Gospel,  is  founded  upon 
the  supposition  of  Adwai'sfall.  To  understand  there- 
fore what  we  are  restored  to  by  Jesus  Christ,  we 
must  consider  what  the  Scriptures  shew  we  lost  by 
Adam/'  To  this  end,  it  will  be  requisite  to  consider 
what  Adam  himself  lost :  thus  what  was  signified  by 
his  being  inspired  with  the  breath  of  lives ;  by  his 
being  placed  in  Paradise ;  by  his  eating  of  the  tree 
of  lives,  and  giving  names  to  every  living  creature. 

This  inquiry  is  the  more  needed  because  of  the 
tendencies  of  modern  Theology. 

"The  new  enquiries  respecting  the  Antiquity  of  Man," 
says  a  modern  writer,!  "  make  some  people  tremble  lest  the 
story  of  Adam  in  Paradise  should  be  shaken.  My  own  an- 
ticipations from  those  enquiries  are  altogether  hopeful.  I 
know  not  in  what  they  may  issue.  But  while  I  have  a  strong 
oonvictioQ  that  whatever  way  the  facts  go,  they  will  make 
that  simple  story  more  simple  and  more  intelligible  to  us, 
and  will  strip  it  of  a  thousand  wilful  additions,  I  have  a  still 
stronger  conviction,  that  we  shall  never  really  regard  the 
Second  Adam  as  Him  by  whom  all  things  were  created,  and 

*  Beatonablene89  qf  Christiamtyy  p.  1. 

t  Cfatmt  of  the  Bible  and  qf  Science,  p.  116.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Manriee. 
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by  whom  all  things  consist — as  the  true  Man,  the  actual 
image  of  the  invisible  God — till  the  first  Adam  oecnpies 
quite  a  diSerent  place  in  our  divinity  from  that  which  he  hai 
occupied  for  several  centuries." 

After  mentioning  that  the  Old  Testament  speaks 
of  the  first  Adam  only  once  after  bis  expiilsion  from 
Eden^  and  the  New  Testament  only  twice^  it  is 
added: — 

"  Turn  to  any  book  of  systematic  divinity,  and  you  would 
suppose  Adam's  fall  was  the  subject  of  the  Bible,  the  voy 
ground  of  Law  and  Gospel.  Surely  such  a  divinity  needs 
reformation.  Thanks  to  the  physical  student,  if,  in  anywise 
he  helps  the  Eeformation  forward." 

Another  distinguished  disciple  of  the  same  school 
of  theology  observes  ;* — 

"  All  that  we  read  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Bible  is,  u 
we  should  expect,  the  history  of  children, — children  in  mind 
even  when  they  were  full  grown  in  stature.  Innocent  as 
children,  but  like  children,  greedy,  fanciful,  ready  to  disobej 
at  the  first  temptation,  for  the  very  silliest  of  reasons;  and 
disobeying  accordingly." 

Our  primeval  ancestors  are  therefore  described  as 
weak,  wilful,  and  ignorant^  unable  to  take  care  of 
themselves^  liable  to  be  destroyed  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  by  their  own  folly,  or  even  by  the  wild  beasts 
around. 

Such  is  the  state  attributed  to  our  first  parents  ta 
Paradise ;  but  which  belongs  rather  to  our  first  pa- 
rents out  of  Paradise ;  since  it  answers,  for  the  most 

*  The  Gospel  of  the  Pentateuch,  p.  38.  By  the  Rev.  C.  KiDgiky. 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  clc. 
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part,  to  the  state  of  Chaos  out  of  which  man  was 
brought  by  those  processes  of  creation  and  forma- 
tion which  constituted  the  six  days^  work  of  God. 

If  the  state  of  our  primeval  ancestors  in  Paradise 
were  such  only  as  above  described,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  must  have  lost  very  little  by  the  Fall ;  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  they  had  not  much  to  lose. 
In  this  case,  undoubtedly  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall 
would  be  comparatively  of  little  importance;  the 
position  which  it  would  occupy  in  any  system  of 
Theology  which  would  give  it  eminence,  would  be 
altogether  a  false  one :  and  such  a  Theology  would 
indeed  require  a  reformation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  primeval  history  of  man, 
as  given  by  Swedenborg,  comprises  both  the  theory 
concerning  the  inferior  origin  of  man,  and  the  doc- 
trine concerning  his  exalted  condition  in  Paradise. 
In  this  point  of  view  Science  and  Theology  are  not 
at  variance  with  each  other  :  the  two  are  not  incon- 
sistent ;  and  if  they  have  been  regarded  as  mutually 
antagonistic,  it  has  been  from  the  want  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation,  which  should  be  enabled  to 
reconcile  the  one  to  the  other. 
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GENESIS— CHAPTER  II. 

1.  "  Thtts  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished, 
Hid  all  the  host  of  them." 

In  the  beginning  when  God  created  the  heavens 
*d  the  earth,  they  existed  in  the  human  mind  only* 
Potentially.  It  is  as  distinguished  from  this  at  first 
Krtential  existence,  that  it  is  now  said  the  heavens 
^d  earth  were  finished.  It  was  only  on  the  second 
lay  that,  by  means  of  light,  the  one  came  to  be  eli- 
•^nated  from  the  other,  and  each  was  perceived  to 
'ave  a  distinct  existence.  "  I  assert,"t  says  an  emi- 
cnt  writer,  "that  the  primary  law  of  our  being  is  not 
^fusion,  but  distinction ;  that  difference>must  pre- 
^e  resemblance,  harmony  be  formed  out  of  discord, 
'urality  exist  before  unity '/' — before  that  time  the 
^vens  and  earth  were  in  the  chaotic  state,  confounded 
^d  commingled  with  each  other.  In  the  chaotic 
^te,  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  whether  sensuous, 
^tional,  or  moral,  are  obscure,  confused,  and  indis- 

^  GlMse's  PhUoloffia  Sacra,  p.  2138. 

t  CkrUtian  Morals,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewcll,  M.A.,  Fellow  tnd  Tutor 

Bxeter  Ck>Uege,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Umvenity 

Oxford;  p.  104,  106. 
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tinct.  With  regard  to  the  senses,  it  is  only  by  prac- 
tice that  the  infant  learns  to  perceive  more  and  more 
distinctly  the  differences  between  objects.  At  first 
even  the  difference  between  the  material  heavens  and 
earth  is  unperceived;  the  perception  of  forms  and 
colors  is  but  faint  and  obscure^  and  the  idea  of 
distance^  hence  of  height  and  of  depths  has  yet  to  be 
created.  The  infant  mind^  therefore,  is  at  first  in  a 
state  of  chaos  even  as  to  the  senses.  Hence  Pro- 
fessor Butler*  speaks  of  that  "  primitive  chaos  of  the 
mind  "  in  which^  uninformed  of  distance  or  figure, 
the  eye  conveys  to  the  conscious  being  only  a  vague 
impression  of  color. 

The  want  of  perception  therefore  of  the  difference 
and  distinction  between  objects,  is  the  Chaos  of  the 
sensuous  mind.  After  these  objects,  however,  are 
perceived  to  be  different  and  distinct,  they  must  be 
ordinated  or  classified.  If  not,  they  exist,  in  relation 
to  the  mind,  only  in  a  state  of  disorder ;  and  this 
disorderly  state  is  the  Chaos  of  reason,  for  it  is 
reason  only  which  classifies.  Now  this  classification 
is  the  office  of  the  Sciences. 

"  Reason,"  it  is  well  said,!  "  is  the  knowledge  of  differ- 
ences— the  perception  of  relation  between  objects  whidi, 
however  similar,  are  not  the  same.  It  is  a  work  of  classifica- 
tion, in  which  an  infinite  variety  of  separate  facts  are  not  con- 
founded together,  but  held  distinctly,  and  yet  conjointly,  under 
one  head,  by  an  act  of  the  mind.  Let  them  cease  to  be  septr 
rate  facts,  and  the  whole  work  of  reason  is  superseded.  And 
so  with  moral  feelings  and  affections,  as  well  as  moral  actions." 

*  Lectures  on  Ancient  Philotophy,  vol.  i.,  p.  122. 
t  SeweU's  CkrUtian  MoraU,  p.  106. 
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Botany^  geometry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  zoo- 
logy, and  so  forth,  relate  to  the  material  universe. 
In*  each  of  these  departments.  Nature  has  thrown 
before  the  eye  of  man  a  vast  seeming  Chaos  of  sepa- 
rate facts.  All  the  varietv  of  the  animal  world  before 
the  zoologist — ^the  infinite  multitude  of  plants  before 
the  botanist — the  confused  stratification  of  rocks, 
with  their  innumerable  fossils,  before  the  geologist — 
the  complicated  motions  of  the  planets,  and  seeming 
Chaos  of  the  starry  heavens,  before  the  astronomer. 
Now,  what  is  the  work  of  the  intellect  when  placed 
before  this  multitudinous  assemblage  of  facts  ?  It  is 
to  do  that  which  the  Spirit  of  God  did  for  the  Chaos 
recorded  in  Genesis,  and  which  the  same  Spirit  in 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Logos,  does  for  the  wild,  tur- 
bulent, distracted  Chaos  of  human  ideas — reduce 
them  into  order. 

"  A  Geologistf  travels  over  EDgland.  He  sees  chalk  and 
gravel,  clay  and  granite,  limestone  and  coal  formations,  huct- 
cDed  as  it  were  together.  He  examines  them,  discovers  that 
they  occur  in  groups,  in  one  regular  uniform  order ;  in  other 
words,  traces  out  the  form  or  figure  of  their  arrangements ; 
and  Geology  becomes  a  science.  So  to  the  ignorant  boy 
language'  is  a  chao9  of  words.  The  scholar  discerns  ihtfortM 
of  it,  the  laws  by  which  it  is  inflected,  the  rules  to  be  ob- 
wrved  in  the  arrangement  of  letters  and  syllables,  words  and 
aentences ;  and  grammar  becomes  a  science.  It  is,  to  use 
the  language  of  Plato,  the  whole  business  of  man's  inteUect 
to  discover  the  forms  or  ihiat,  or,  as  we  usually  say,  the 
general  laws  of  things." 

Thus  far  we  have  described  the  origin  of  the  Mun- 

*  Ibid,,  p.  310.  t  Ibid.,  p.  311. 
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dus  SensibiltSy  aud  partly  the  Mundus  IntelligibUUy 
as  existing  in  the  mind  of  man.  But  as  both  the 
senses  and  the  natural  sciences  relate  to  outward 
Nature^  so  they  relate  to  material,  mundane,  or 
earthly  things ;  and  therefore  constitute,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  "  earth"  of  the  human  mind,  t.  e.,  the  groand 
or  basis  out  of  which  a  still  higher  knowledge  is  to 
spring. 

But  if  we  have  spoken  of  a  sensuous  Chaos,  and  an 
intellectual  Chaos,  what  shall  we  say  of  a  moral 
Chaos  ?  Are  there  not  those  who,  by  reason  of  con- 
founding immutable  distinctions,  call  evil  good  and 
good  evil,  who  put  darkness  for  light  and  light  for 
darkness,  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter?  This 
is  the  Chaos  of  the  moral  senses :  it  may  be  the  chaos 
of  ignorance,  hence  of  the  mind  in  its  infantine  or 
uneducated  state. 

..."  If*  we  find  the  perfection  of  productive  art  all  around 
us  consists  in  the  reduction  into  unity  of  various  antagonistic, 
discordant  elements — in  politics  bringing  differing  wills  under 
one  law,  in  morals  uniting  independent  affections  in  one  bond 
of  love,  in  art  constructing  one  plan  out  of  different  male- 
rials  ;  if  the  human  mind  seems  placed  by  nature  before  t 
multitude  of  objects  thrown  together  as  in  a  Chaot,  and  is 
commanded  by  nature,  is  even  forced  by  it  for  aelf-prescrn- 
lion  to  arrange,  systematize,  regulate,  conciliate,  acjjust,  pro- 
portion them,  that  is,  to  reduce  them  into  unity,  and  with 
tlieir  reduction  into  unity  its  work  is  completed,  its  perfectkin 
attained,  its  craving  satisfied,  its  peace  and  satisfaction  en- 
sured,— may  it  not  be  that  the  whole  of  this  progrcssire 
scheme  of  Creation,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  find  ourselres 

*  Christian  Vestiges  qf  Creation,  by  W.  Sewell,  D  J).,  late  Profesor 
of  Moral  PbiiowpVi^  mVVie  Uijiyersity  of  Oxford ;  p.  47. 
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vorkiDg,  may  be  a  process  of  the  same  kind ;  a  slow,  gradual, 
successive  reduction  into  unity  of  opposing  and  contradic- 
tory elements ;  an  evolution  of  peace  out  of  war,  of  order  out 
of  Ckaoa,  of  goodness  out  of  a  conflict  of  evil,  of  one  perfect 
harmony  out  of  collision  and  discord  ?  May  not  the  exist- 
ence of  discord,  of  collisions,  of  contradictions,  of  disorder,  of 
evil,  of  plurality,  in  one  word  (and  the  profoundest  philoso- 
phy has  always  identified  plurality  with  evil  and  unity  with 
good),  may  not  the  existence  of  this  plurality  be  an  essential 
condition  for  the  final  triumph  of  good,  that  is,  of  the  good, 
the  beautifal,  the  true,  the  great  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  a  Creation  groaning  and  travailing  together,  as  a 
woman  in  travail,  looking  with  an  earnest  expectation  for 
the  development  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  of  a  king- 
dom of  peace  and  righteousness,  in  which  all  things  shall  be 
brought  together  in  one,  with  one  Spirit  pervading  one  vast 
body  composed  of  many  members,  and  that  body  one  with 
God,  and  God  with  it,  one  yet  not  the  same?" 

What  this  new  heaven  and  new  earth  are,  as  eli- 
minated out  of  an  antecedent  Chaos,  we  shall  soon 
explain.  In  the  meantime  we  observe,  that  there  is 
a  still  more  disorderly  Chaos,  arising  out  of  an  evil 
or  perverted  state  of  society.  Thus  Gregory  the 
Great  :♦— 

"  The  enemy  palliates  himself  with  such  arts,  that  he  feigns 
our  faults  to  be  virtues,  so  that  a  man  expects  eternal  rewards 
where  he  is  worthy  only  of  eternal  punishment.  Thus 
cruelty,  in  being  avenged  upon  vice,  is  thought  justice ;  the 
immoderate  anger  of  just  zeal,  merit;  extravagance  is  bounti- 
folness ;  panimony  is  frugality ;  obstinacy  is  constancy.  And, 
as  Maximus  hath  it,  swearing  is  counted  a  grace  to  one's 
speech ;  the  angry  are  called  courageous ;  darkness  light,  and 

*  See  Mtyer  on  /totoA,  chip.  ▼.  20. 
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80ur  sweet ;  t.  e.,  the  darkness  of  error  is  the  light  of  wisdom ; 
and  sour  heresies  are  sweet  truths/'  etc. 

So  also  flattery  is  regarded  as  sincere  friendship; 
the  rebuke  of  vice  as  personal  hostility ;  poverty  of 
spirit  as  incapacity  and  cowardice;  meekness  as 
meanness ;  not  to  speak  of  endless  other  an^utiom. 

A  proper  distinction  between  good  and  evil^  be- 
tween light  and  darkness^  is  therefore  essential  to  the 
formation  of  a  heaven  within  the  mind;  and  thns 
heaven  and  earth,  as  comprehending  the  heavenly 
and  the  earthly^  the  spiritual  and  the  natural,  com- 
prehend the  whole  mind  of  man ;  and  the  quality  of 
his  spiritual  and  natural  principles  constitutes  the 
quality  of  his  heaven  and  earth, — **  Man  is  a  little 
world/^  says  a  Commentary,*  '^  consisting  of  heaitm 
and  earthy  soul  and  body :  now  here  (Gren.  ii.  7)  we 
have  an  account  of  the  original  of  both^  and  the  pat- 
ting of  both  together/'  So  another  Commentaryt— 
"  Man  was  to  be  a  creature  diflerent  from  all  that 
had  been  hitherto  made.  Flesh  and  spirit,  heaven  and 
earth  must  be  put  together  in  him,  and  he  must  be 
allied  to  both  worlds.'^ — It  is  in  the  same  sense, 
as  we  shall  see,  tliat  the  expression  heaven  and  earth 
is  used  by  the  prophets  all  through  the  Bible.  Many 
heathen  philosophers  contemplated  the  mind  accord- 
ing to  this  distinction  ;  and  therefore  what  the  Scrip- 
tures called  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  man,  these  phi- 
losophers called  the  Mundus  Intelligibilis,  and  what 
the  Scriptures  called  the  earth,  they  called  the  Mtoh 
dus  Sensibilis. 

*  Commentary  of  Matthew  Henry,  G^n.  i.  27  ;  2,  7. 
t  Commentary  of  the  Tract  Society,  tn  loc. 
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Now  the  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual  qualities  of 
the  mind  are  not  the  same  in  one  age  as  in  those  of 
another ;  hence  the  heaven  and  earth  of  one  age  are 
not  the  same  with  those  of  another.  There  have 
been  consequently  various  heavens  and  earths  proper 
to  various  Dispensations.  There  was  one  heaven 
and  earth  of  the  Adamic  Dispensation;  another  of 
the  Noachic;  another  of  the  Mosaic;  another  of 
the  Christian ;  and  another  is  expected  which  is  to 
be  final.  Thus  as  one  heaven  and  earth  passes 
away,  it  is  succeeded  by  another.  This  is  especially 
CTident  in  Isaiah  and  the  Apocalypse :  ^'  Behold  I 
create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  former 
shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind.^' 
That  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  such  as  we  have 
assigned  to  it,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  Church. 
Thus  one  Commentator*  observes  : — ''  This  creation 
of  new  heavens  and  earth  began  at  the  time  when 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  began  its  progress;  and  is  to 
be  completed  at  that  other  time  when  it  shall  please 
Grod  the  Creator  to  render  it  perfect,  in  the  con- 
summation of  all  things.^'  Anotherf  observes — "  In 
the  grace  and  comfort  believers  have  in  and  from 
Christ,  we  are  to  look  for  this  new  heaven  and  new 
earth.  The  Divine  Power  is  inexhaustible;  the 
same  Ood  that  created  one  heaven  and  earth,  can 
create  another.  The  circumstances  of  the  Church, 
and  the  character  of  men,  shall  be  so  altered,  that  it 
will  appear  entirely  as  a  new  world.  Former  confu- 
sions, iniquities,  and  miseries  of  the  human  race,  shall 

*  Family  BibUf  Isaiah  Ixv.  17. 
t  Tract  Society  on  Isaiah  Ixy.  17« 
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be  no  more  remembered  or  renewed/' — ^Another  Com- 
mentator* observes : — ''At  tbe  birtb  of  the  SaTionr 
and  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  were  beheld  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  in  the  happy  change  which 
came  upon  the  whole  universe.  The  Gentiles,  who 
for  so  long  a  time  had  been  in  the  profound  darkness 
of  corruption,  ignorance,  and  death,  b^an  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  The  earth, 
plunged  into  disorder,  idolatry,  delivered  over  to  the 
power  of  hell  and  the  empire  of  sin,  not  only  barren 
of  good  works,  but  miserably  fertile  in  all  sorts  of 
crimes :  this  earth,  at  the  preaching  of  the  Gospd, 
changed  its  face,  and  became  bright,  emancipated, 
purified,  and  fruitful.'* 

There  are  yet  other  passages  in  the  prophet  Isaiah : 
Thou  "forgettest  Jehovah  thy  Maker,  that  hath 
stretched  forth  the  heavens,  and  layeth  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  J^ . . . ''  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy 
mouth,  and  I  have  covered  thee  with  the  shadow  of 
my  hand,  that  I  may  plant  the  heavens,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  earth.'' . . .  That  heaven  and  earth 
are  here  predicated  of  man  is  generally  admitted :  sig- 
nifying, as  A  Lapidet  observes, — "  That  thou  mayest 
create  and  establish  a  fiew  spiritual  world,  viz.,  the 
Church  and  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the  faithftd 
may  lead  a  celestial  life,  and  be  firmly  consolidated, 
and  established  as  the  earth,  in  faith,  hope  and  charity. 
So  Jerome,  Haymo,  Forerius,  Dionysius,  and  others," 
Moreover  Mayer  J  upon  this  passage,  following  Au- 
gustine, observes — "  The  Evangelical  Church  is  often 

*  Cahnet  on  Isaiah,  Ixv.  1 7. 
t  Isaiah  IL  16.  t  Mayer  on  /ratoA  li.  15. 
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called  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  in  respect  of  this 
that  we  have  souls  from  heaven  and  bodies  from  the 
earthy  we  may  be  called  both  heaven  and  earth. 
Therefore  purge  out  the  earth,  that  is,  earthly  affec- 
tions, from  thy  heart,  and  thou  shalt  be  heaven;  thou 
bearest  flesh  indeed  and  so  art  earth,  but  in  thy  heart 
thou  art  heaven!^  Again :  "  Grod  dwells  in  heaven, 
and  He  dwells  in  all  the  righteous  and  holy.  There- 
fore the  Apostles,  though  they  were  in  the  earth, 
were  heaven :  and  God  sitting  in  them  walked  all  over 
the  world/' 

The  creation  of  new  heavens  and  earthe,  there- 
fore, indicates  a  new  state  of  the  human  mind, 
hence  a  new  state  of  religion,  and  consequently 
of  the  Church.  Thus,  when  man  is  created  anew, 
the  heavens  and  earth  are  created  anew ;  and  when 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  created  anew,  so  is 
man.  Hence  Isaiah  and  Paul  were  both  referring 
to  the  same  things  when  the  one  said,* — "  Behold  I 
create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  ;*'  and  the  other,t 
"  Put  ye  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness/' J — "  Ye  have  put 
off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  have  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him/'  That  the  Apostle 
is  here  referring  to  the  first  and  second  chapters  of 
Genesis  is  generally  admitted ;  the  creation  of  man, 
and  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  being  identical 
with  each  other.  Hence  the  Apostle  alludes  to  the 
prophecy  of  Haggai§  concerning  heaven  and  earth, 

*  Iiaifth  Ixv.  17.  t  Ephesians  iv.  24.  %  Col.  iii.  9,  10. 

§  Haggai  ii.  6 ;  Heb.  xH.  26. 
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as  signifying  a  change  in  the  civU  %nd  eccletUutieal 
state  of  the  Jews^  and  again  another  change  which 
awaits  the  present  Christian  Church.  ''Yet  once 
more  I  shake  not  the  earth  only^  but  also  heaven;" 
denoting^  as  Bishop  Horsley*  on  Isaiah  obser?es, 
''  those  great  changes  for  the  better  in  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  politics^  in  religion  and  morals^  which  are 
to  take  place  in  the  very  last  period  of  the  Church 
upon  earth/'  This  last  period  is  thus  referred  to  in 
the  Apocalypse  :t — *'  I  saw  a  new  ?ieaven  and  a  new 
earthy  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were 
passed  away  -/'  and^  accordingly,  both  in  Genesis  and 
the  Apocalypse,  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  is  followed  by  a  description  of  Paradise. 

Now  if  the  heaven  and  earth  be  thus  of  a  spiritual 
nature  and  have  relation  to  the  human  mind,  so 
must  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  and  if  the  Garden,  then 
all  its  plants y  rivers,  trees,  and  animals.  And  if,  as 
modern  Science  has  shewn,  the  whole  visible  creation 
has  reference  to  man,  so  likewise,  as  we  have  already 
shewn,  has  the  invisible  creation.  Consequently,  if 
even  in  a  natural  sense  gardens,  plants,  rivers,  trees 
and  animals  have  a  relation  to  man,  so  also  have  they 
in  a  spiritual  sense ;  the  one  having  a  correspondence 
with  the  body,  the  other  with  the  mind. 

The  earth,  or  the  external  form  of  the  religion  of 
the  Jews,  consisted  generally  in  the  observance  of 
outward  rites  and  ceremonies,  and,  when  these  were 
changed,  their  external  or  civil  state  was  changed. 
In  the  present  day  the  external  of  the  human  mind 
is  not  formed  in  this  manner.  The  Jews  knew  no- 
*  BihUcoi  Critieitmy  voL  L,  p.  145.  f  Chap.  xxL  1. 
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thing  of  the  Sciences ;  but  the  Sciences  have  created 
a  new  worlds  namely^  what  is  commonly  called  the 
scientific  worlds  and  this  corresponds  to  a  new  earth, 
being  a  new  formation  of  the  external  mind  of  man. 
The  creation  of  a  new  earth  implies  the  creation  of  a 
new  heaven,  or  a  new  state  of  religion.  A  new  earth 
without  anew  heaven  would  lead  to  positive  infidelity ; 
for,  as  already  observed,  since  all  the  controlling  forces 
of  Nature  are  in  the  visible  heavens,  so  the  forces 
controlling  the  external  mind  must  proceed  from  the 
heavens  in  the  internal  mind,  or  otherwise  the  ex- 
ternal mind  is  under  no  inward  and  controlling  power 
whatever.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  new  heaven 
corresponding  to  the  new  earth.  At  present  the 
correspondence  does  not  exist ;  for  the  old  heavens 
do  not  correspond  with  the  new  earth ;  the  old  state 
of  Theology,  with  the  new  state  of  Science. 

If  indeed,  as  afiSrmed  by  some,  the  beginning  of 
all  things  and  the  end  of  all  things  are  equally  beyond 
comprehension,  are  the  intermediates  between  the 
banning  and  the  end  equally  so  ?  This,  we  believe, 
will  not  be  asserted.  What  then  are  the  intermediates 
between  the  heaven  and  earth  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  heaven  and  earth  at  the  ending,  of  all  things? 
In  two  cases,  namely  those  of  the  Mosaic  and  those 
of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  we  have  positive  know- 
ledge of  what  they  are.  Thus  in  the  only  cases  in 
which  they  have  come  within  reach  of  comprehen- 
sion, they  have  been  of  a  moral,  or  allegorical  nature. 
Therefore,  if  in  a  series  of  heavens  and  earths  the 
two  intermediates  are  known  to  be  of  an  allegorical 
nature,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  presume  that  those  of 
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the  beginniDg  and  ending  of  all  things  are  of  the 
same  description. 

Suppose^  however,  that  we  interpreted  the  narra- 
tive in  Genesis  only  in  the  literal  sense^  it  would  still 
be  true  that  the  literal  heavens  and  earth,  the  garden, 
plants,  rivers,  trees,  and  animals  would  all  have  a 
reference  to  man,  as  modem  Science  has  shewn ;  and 
all  would  still  point  to  some  hidden  spiritual  truths, 
as  maintained  by  the  ancient  philosophy :  the  only 
difference  would  be,  that  while  it  was  indicated  by 
Nature,  we  as  Christians  would  be  unable  to  inter- 
pret the  hieroglyphics  of  Nature. — But — 

Not  only  were  the  heavens  and  earth  finished,  but 
*'  all  the  host  of  them.*'  The  term  host  is  correla- 
tive to  the  expression  without  form  and  void;  for 
host  signifies  an  organized  multitude,  and  hence  by 
some  is  rendered  in  Latin  exercitus.  The  Septuagint 
renders  it  by  the  term  Cosmos,  the  chaos  having  now 
become  a  Cosmos.  The  angels  are  called  the  keavenlff 
host  in  relation  to  their  number  and  perfect  order 
and  arrangement:  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in 
military  order  were  also  called  hosts  upon  the  same 
principle,  and,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  represented  those 
of  heaven. 

In  Psalm  cxlviii.  all  the  hosts  are  called  upon  to 
praise  the  Lord : — '^  Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the 
heavens  :  praise  him  in  the  heights.  Praise  ye  him 
all  his  angels :  praise  ye  him  all  hi^  hosts.*'  To 
praise  the  Lord  in  the  heavens  and  the  heights,  is  to 
praise  Him  in  a  state  of  elevated  affections  and 
thoughts.  If  we  regard  the  term  hosts  as  including 
all  things  animate  and  inanimate,  in  this  case  when 
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it  18  said,  "Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons 
and  all  deeps :  fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapor,  stormy 
wind  fulfilling  his  word:  mountains  and  all  hills, 
finitful  trees  and  all  cedars:  beasts  and  all  cattle, 
creeping  things  and  flying  fowl/' — How  are  we  to  call 
upon  these  to  praise  the  Lord  ?  In  answer  to  this 
we  are  told,  that  *^  every  work  of  God's  hand  par- 
takes 80  much  of  his  perfections,  that  it  requires  only 
to  be  studied  and  known,  in  order  to  shew  forth  the 
manifold  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  of  the  Creator." 
This  indeed  is  true,  but  is  not  the  whole  truth.  For 
independently  of  all  this,*  ''  he  who  cannot  trace  one 
grand  and  deep  system  of  Analogy  running  through 
the  whole  Creation  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  is 
wholly  incapable  of  comprehending  it.  He  is  unfit 
to  look  upon  it.  Until  once  more  we  are  taught  to 
read  the  book  of  the  world  in  this  way,  it  will  remain 
to  us  a  sealed  volume." 

'*  For,"  says  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,^  "  by  the 
greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures,  proportionably 
the  Maker  of  them  is  seen."  "  The  wordj  propor- 
tionably  is  in  the  Septuagint  rendered  ax/aXo^o)?  ana- 
logically  or  by  analogy.  And  so  did  Chrysostom, 
Cyril,  and  Gregory  in  his  Morals  interpret  the 
passage ;  so  that  the  sense  is :  From  the  greatness 
and  the  appearance,  that  is,  the  beauty  of  things 
created,  God  himself,  who  is  their  Author  and  Maker, 
may  be  known  by  analogy  or  analogically,  by  a 
certain  kind  of  mutual  comparison  between  them, 
which  is  done  in  the  manner    above  mentioned, 

*  Sewell's  Chrittian  Morals,  p.  326. 

t  Cbap.  xiiL  5.  X  BibHa  Maxima  of  De  La  Haye,  in  loc. 
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namely^  by  comparing  the  effect  with  the  efficient 
cause/'  This  is  also  the  interpretation  of  Menochios, 
Amauld,  etc.  Indeed  De  la  Haye  observes^  that 
"  all  the  various  renderings  of  this  passage  agree  in 
this  sense^  that  the  Creator  may  be  known  firom  the 
creatures  by  analogy^  namely,  by  arguing  from  the 
effect  to  the  cause/' 

This  is  the  identical  doctrine  of  Swedenborg,*  who 
says — That  "  natural  things  represent  spiritual,  and 
that  they  correspond  together,  may  also  be  known 
from  this  consideration,  that  what  is  natural  cannot 
possibly  have  existence  except  from  a  cause  prior  to 
itself.  This  cause  is  of  spiritual  origin,  and  there  is 
nothing  natural  which  does  not  thence  derive  the  cause 
of  its  existence.  Natural  forms  are  effects,  nor  can 
they  exist  as  causes,  still  less  as  causes  of  causes  . . . 
all  natural  things  represent  the  things  appertaining 
to  the  spiritual  to  which  they  correspond,"  etc. 

It  is  then  this  doctrine  of  Analogy  or  Correspond- 
ence which  is  thus  plainly  taught  in  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  ancient 
saying  of  Trismegistus,t — '^  Universum  liber  est  divini- 
talis,  et  seculum  hoc  sublustre  speculum  dirinorum:" 

**  It  is  the  constant  opinion  of  all  the  Fathers,"  says  De 
La  Haye,t  "  that  many  truths  are  divinely  signified  to  us  by 
thinff8 ;  since  this  is  no  inferior  mode  of  expression,  but  is 
very  significant,  and  exceedingly  profound.  For  it  well 
became  the  mtgestic  character  of  Divine  language,  not  to 

*  Arcana  Ccelestia,  ii.299I. 

t  Ptalmorun  Davidicorum  Analytis^  by  Le  Blanc ;  Psilm  cxItid., 
torn.  yL,  p.  1629. 

X  BibUa  Maxima^  Prolegomena,  p.  12. 
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confine  itself  to  one  mode  of  speaking  only,  but  to  be  open  to 
many  methods  of  signification,  so  as  to  express  itself  not 
only  by  wordi  but  by  things.  Hence  it  would  not  be  foreign 
to  the  truth  if  we  said,  that  the  Divine  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture  began  not  merely  when  it  was  first  committed  to 
writing,  but  long  before,  when  the  Most  High  provided 
earthly  things  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  us  and  signify- 
ing very  sublime  mysteries.  For  not  only  by  the  history  of 
the  Patriarchs  and  the  marvellous  events  of  the  world,  but 
also  by  ihe  very  characters  of  Nature  he  began  to  instruct 
the  human  race.  Hence  not  inaptly  did  some  persons  call 
Nature,  or  the  Universe  consisting  of  diversified  natures,  the 
first  Scripture  of  God:  Prima  Dei  Scriptura  ipsa  Natura 
e$i.  Hence  Basil  says,  'The  whole  extent  of  the  world  is  a 
book  printed  over  with  letters.'  And  Chrysostom: — 'All 
these  things  were  ordained  by  God  firom  the  beginning,  to 
impress  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  and  excite  his  rational  and 
intellectual  powers  to  inquire  after  and  adore  the  Artist  and 
most  surpassing  Artificer,  who  so  made  these  things  that  the 
whole  body  of  Creation  might  serve  for  so  many  books  and 
alphaets.  Wherefore  David  also  said,  '  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork. 
There  is  neither  speech  nor  language  where  their  voices  are 
not  heard."* 

"  Both  the  Sacred  Oracles,  therefore,  and  the  Fathers  agree, 
that  the  various  genera  of  things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth, 
are  so  many  spoken  words,  characters,  or  writings,  making 
known  the  Divine  majesty;  so  that  the  antiquity  of  the 
Sacred  Oracles  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  nature  of  things, 
since  the  language  of  God  originated  with  the  Creation  of 
the  world. 

..."  By  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Ark  of 
the  Testimony  are  signified  things  which  God  has  shadowed 
forth  in  Nature,  and  which  he  finally  declared  in  the  New 
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Testament ;  so  that  the  ordination  of  Nature,  and  the  artifidal 
structure  of  the  Tabernacle  respond  to  each  other  with  won- 
derful  harmony ;  both  agreeing  with  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  which  further  develop  the  mysteries  of  God." 

Accordingly  Swedenborg,  referring  to  the  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-Eighth  Psalm^  observes,*  "  In  this 
Psalm  the  things  which  shall  praise  Jehovah  are 
enumerated  by  various  things  which  are  without  life 
iu  the  world ;  nsfire,  hail,  snow,  vapor,  stormy  wind, 
mountains,  hills,  trees,  fruits,  cedars :  likewise  by 
beasts,  cattle,  creeping  things  and  birds,  which  things 
themselves  cannot  praise  Jehovah.  Who  cannot  see, 
therefore,  that  to  recount  such  things  in  the  Divine 
Word  would  be  vain  and  superfluous,  unless  they 
were  significative  of  such  things  in  man  as  can  praise, 
that  is,  can  worship,  Jehovah.  From  the  Science  of 
Correspondences  it  is  known,  that  whahs  signify  the 
scicntifics  of  the  natural  man  in  general ;  abysses^  or 
deeps  and  seas,  the  natural  principle  itself  where 
scicntifics  are ;  beasts  and  cattle,  the  affections  of  the 
natural  man,  both  of  his  understanding  and  of  his 
will ;  creeping  things,  the  sensual  principle,  which  is 
the  ultimate  of  the  natural  man  -,  and  winged  birds, 
the  cogitative  principle  thence  derived.^' 

2.  ^^  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made," 

3.  "  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified 
it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work, 
which  God  created  and  made" 

*  Apoc,  Ex.,  art.  650. 
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What  is  the  work  which  God  created  and  made, 
and  from  which  he  rested  ? — 

We  have  seen  that  man  was  the  Final  Cause  of 
Creation;  that  the  Heaven  and  Earth  were  the 
heaven  and'  earth  of  the  human  mind;  that  the 
Chaos  was  the  Chaos  of  the  human  mind ;  that  the 
Cosmos  was  that  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  six 
days'  work,  the  several  processes  by  which  man  was 
brought  out  of  Chaos  into  the  Cosmos,  or  into 
Paradise.  These  processes  had  now  terminated,  and 
man  had  reached  the  sabbatical  state:  viz.,  that 
which  is  represented  by  Paradise. 

The  nature  of  the  rest,  then,  which  is  implied  in 
the  words,  "God  rested  from  his  work,''  must  be 
derived  firom  the  nature  of  the  work  from  which  He 
is  said  to  have  rested.  The  nature  of  this  work  we 
have  already  explained ;  viz.,  the  bringing  of  man  out 
of  the  Chaotic  or  sensuous  state,  into  the  sabbatical. 

"  Out*  weakness  lies  in  the  sensitive  soul,  the  immediate 
seat  of  all  our  passions  and  affections;  which,  as  it  results 
from  the  conjunction  of  the  pure  spirit  and  body,  is  solicited 
on  both  sides,  and  must  incline  to  one  or  the  other.  If  it 
join  with  the  spirit,  it  will  itself  become  spiritualized  in  all 
its  tendencies ;  but  as  it  more  or  less  inclines  to  the  flesh,  so 
far  it  becomes  carnal  and  degenerate.  Now  because  all  the 
motions  and  affections  of  this  inferior  soul  are  more  imme- 
diately conversant  with  the  objects  of  our  bodily  appetites, 
and  more  constantly  importuned  by  their  constant  and  in- 
timate presence,  they  are  in  their  own  nature  apt  to  close 
with  these  and  dwell  upon  them.     And  it  is  not  without 

*  Bitbop  Browne  On  the  Procedure,  etc,  of  Human  Undentanding 
p.  380. 
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great  difficultj  and  resolution  that  thej  can  be  weaned  and 
drawn  off  from  them,  so  as  to  be  chiefly  employed  upon  the 
invisible  things  of  another  world,  and  such  things  here  ai 
have  a  more  immediate  relation  to  them.  For  this  reason, 
both  the  inferior  soul  and  body  go  under  the  denomination  oi 
jMi;  and  accordingly  of  this  it  is  said,  that  'the  flesh  Instetl 
against  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  theae 
are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.' 

"These  are  the  two  enemies  which  must  engage:  im- 
placable, irreconcileable  enemies  ever  since  the  Fall ;  and  tk 
short  fierce  combat  is  for  Eternity.  The  secret  influences  d 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  come  into  the  assistance  of  the  paid} 
spiritual  part  of  us.  The  Devil  on  the  other  aide  ia  a  ooa- 
stant  auxiliary  to  the  flesh ;  the  %truggU  is  for  no  less  tki 
life  or  death  everlasting;  and  the  one  or  the  other  mot 
obtain  a  complete  victory." 

Everlasting  life  is  everlasting  rest :  it  is  the  rr 
signified  by  the  seventh  day^  or  the  Sabbath.    Is  t 
rest  only  future,  or  is  it  present  ?    The  Apostle  sa; 
"  We  which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest." 
Vulgate  says,  "We  that  believe  shall  enter  into  r\ 
herein  departing  from  the  original  Greek  which 
the  present  tense.      "  Wet  do  not  deny/'  s 
Commentator,  "  that  in  this  passage  may  be  ai 
an  entrance  already  prepared,  and  in  a  meaaoi 
menced.      This  preparation  and  commence! 
effected  by  faith.'' 

Accordingly  another  Commentator  J  interj 
passage  thus : — 

"  The  great  spiritual  blessings,  the  forerunner 

*  Hebrews,  chap.  iv.  3.  t  E»ti» 

X  Adam  Clarke,  in  he. 
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glory,  which  were  all  typified  by  that  earthly  rest  or  felicity 
pTomised  to  the  ancient  Israelites,  we  Christians  do,  hy 
believing  in  Christ  Jesus,  actually  possess.  We  have 
peace  of  conscience  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  are  saved 
from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  and  thus  enjoy  an  inward 
rest:' 

"The  Holy  Scriptures,"  says  another  Commentator,* 
"  do  not  speak  only  of  one  rest.  But  as  there  was  a  rest 
of  the  seventh  day  therein  mentioned,  so  there  was  a  rest 
in  the  promised  land ;  and  from  that  which  is  said  touching 
it,  we  may  rightly  infer  that  there  is  a  third  rest  which  is 
the  rest  and  tranquillity  of  the  soul,  entered  upon  by  faith 
jattifying  us,  and  procuring  unto  us  peace  with  God,  which 
shall  be  perfected  hereafter  in  heaven.  And  this  rest, 
both  that  of  the  seventh  day,  and  in  Canaan,  may  well  be 
counted  types  and  figures." 

"True  rest,"-}*  says  Gregory,  "is  that  of  truth  and 
virtue,  when  compared  with  the  labors  of  men  in  the  ways 
of  error  and  vice.  There  is  no  peace  saith  my  God  to  the 
wicked.  The  soul  finds  no  rest  in  error  and  in  vice.  Best 
therefore  pertains  to  the  good ;  the  wicked  have  no  rest." 

So  also  Augustin :% — 

"God  is  said  to  rest,  inasmuch  as  he  causes  others  to 
rest.  For  when  we  work  He  works  in  us,  and  when  we 
rest  He  rests  in  us.  Or,  the  rest  of  God  signifies  the  rest 
of  those  who  rest  in  God,  etc.  God  is,  moreover,  said  to 
have  rested,  as  having  ordained  that  the  order  of  those 
things  which  he  had  made  should  be  preserved  ybr  all  future 
time  without  infringement;  and  having  caused  every  crea- 
ture to  have  ceased  from  the  old  state  of  confusion.^* 

*  Mtyer,  in  loc, 

t  Syha  Syharum  of  Lauretus,  art.  Requief, 

X  Ibid.    See  also  De  Civitaie  Dei,  lib.  zi.,  cap.  viii. 
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This  explains  the  meaning  of  the  AposUe:* — 
''  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of 
Grod.  For  he  that  is  entered  into  his  rest,  he  also 
hath  ceased  from  his  own  works,  as  Giod  did  from 
his.     Let  us  labor  then  to  enter  into  that  rest  J' 

There  is  the  labor  or  drudgery  arising  from  being 
the  slave  of  sin.  '^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  yoar 
souls/^  There  is  the  labor  or  work  which  consists 
in  struggling  against  sin.  This  is  the  labor  meant 
by  the  Apostle  when  he  says,  "  Let  us  labor  to  enter 
into  that  rest"  When  that  rest  is  attained,  the  work 
in  this  respect  is  finished.  Man  rests  in  God,  and 
God  rests  in  man;  for  before,  God  and  man  were 
both  said  to  work.f  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  toorketh  in 
both  to  will  and  to  do.^'  Therefore  in  this  sabba- 
tical state  as  the  work  was  before  attributed  to  God, 
so  is  now  the  rest. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Apostle  says,  ''Let  us 
labor,  therefore,  to  enter  into  that  rest,'' — a  Com- 
mentatorj  observes,  that  "these  things  signified  that 
faithful  and  Christian  people  would,  in  like  manner, 
rest  in  heaven  in  the  eternal  rest  of  God ;  and  would, 
in  much  greater  felicity,  repose  from  all  the  toil- 
some and  arduous  labors  to  become  virtuous;  and 
from  all  the  laboring  and  struggling  against  vice  and 
temptation,  and  from  all  self-mortification  whether 
active  or  passive,  under  which  persons  are  suffering, 
and   with   which    they   are    afflicted   in   this    life." 

*  Heb.  iv.  10.  t  Phil  U.  12. 

X  A  Lapide,  Heb.  iv.  10. 
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"  There/'  says  Chrysostom,  ^'  is  rest  indeed,  where 
grief  and  sorrow  and  sighing  flee  away,  and  where 
there  are  no  more  cares,  labors,  or  strugglingsJ*  So 
in  the  Apocalypse,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth.  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors  " — that  is,  says 
a  Commentator,*  .  . .  '^  from  all  outward  sorrows  and 
calamities  in  this  life  men  labor  under  and  are  wearied 
with  in  this  life ;  and  from  all  inward  troubles,  from 
a  body  of  sin,  from  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and 
from  all  doubts  and  fears,  from  their  present  warfare 
state,  and  all  conflicts  with  their  spiritual  enemies/' 
Thus  the  Church  is  militant  here  upon  earth,  wrest- 
ling not  only  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities  and  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  until  it  enters  into  its  rest  in 
heaven. 

But  what  ground  have  we  for  this  sense  of  the 
terms  labor  and  rest  in  the  present  case?  As  to  the 
term  rest,  Bishop  Horsleyt  well  observes  that  "Peace 
is  a  thing  of  order  and  arrangement.  But  evil  con- 
sists in  the  want  of  order  and  arrangement,  and  in 
the  want  of  a  direction  of  everything  to  its  proper 
end.  Of  this  the  God  of  good  and  order  is  indeed 
the  Creator,''  etc. 

We  have  seen  that  the  narrative  of  the  first  chapter 
relates  to  the  passage  of  roan  from  out  of  Chaos  into 
Paradise,  out  of  disorder  into  order,  out  of  conflict 
into  harmony.  The  work  of  God,  therefore,  signifies 
those  Divine  operations  by  which  man  has  been 
brought  out  of  unrest  into  rest,  out  of  the  six  days 

*  Biblical  Criiicwnf  vol.  i.,  page  32.  f  Gill  in  loc. 
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into  the  seveDth^  out  of  his  state  by  nature  into  hit 
angelic  state.  In  all  these  cases^  indeed^  man  himself 
was  a  laborer  and  a  worker;  but  it  is  called  the  work 
of  Qod^  in  the  same  sense  as  faith  on  the  part  of  man 
is  so  called  when  it  is  said^  "  This  is  the  work  of 
God^  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  senf 
The  work  of  God^  then,  does  not  exclude  the  work  of 
man,  but  presupposes  it;  for  God  first  worketh  in 
man  to  will  and  to  do,  and  then  man  worketh  out  his 
own  salvation.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  how  could 
Adam  himself  have  rested  on  the  seventh  day  ?  He 
would  have  done  nothing  from  which  to  rest.  For 
/abar  and  rest  are  correlative  terms.  If  Adam  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  as  well  as  his  Creator,  it  must  have 
been  for  the  reason  that  before  that  time  there  was  a 
state  of  labor,  or  of  work :  otherwise  Adam  would 
have  rested  from  nothing. 

"  Now  the  fact  is  obvious,"  says  a  modem  writer,* 
"  that  the  world  is  intended  to  create  or  develope  works 
combined  and  harmonized  out  of  opposite  principles, 
and  tliat  this  creation  and  development  is  to  be  a 
work  of  time." — There  is  a  chaos  now  in  the  world; 
all  the  processes  of  Creation  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
arc  at  this  very  day  being  carried  on  by  the  Creator, 
and  the  laws  by  which  God  effects  his  purposes  are 
no  other  than  those  of  his  Divine  Providence.  The 
entire  history  of  the  Bible  is  the  history  of  man  in 
these  several  stages  either  of  creation  or  of  chaos,  of 
order  or  disorder,  of  life  or  of  death. 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  three  essentials  of  the 
Divine  Being;  Love,  Wisdom,  and  Power,  corres- 
*  Scwell's  Vestiges  of  Creation,  page  24. 
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ponding  to  the  three  distinctions  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  In  this  Trinity  in  Unity  there  is  a  sub- 
ordination, according  to  which  the  Father  is  first  in 
order^  the  Son  is  second,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  third ; 
and  the  order  of  the  distinctions  is  as  important  as 
the  distinctions  themselves.  To  place  wisdom  or 
tmth  before  love  is  to  place  the  Son  before  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  to  place  sovereign  Power  before  Love  or 
Wisdom,  is  to  place  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  Moreover,  to  place  truth  before  love 
is  to  place  &ith  before  charity ;  and  this  is  a  disturb- 
ance of  Divine  Order ;  the  new  creation  of  man  not 
being  completed  till  the  greatest  of  all  virtues  is  seen 
to  be  charity.  In  this  case,  from  being  an  image 
and  likeness  of  God,  man  becomes  a  likeness  and 
image  of  Gk>d;  likeness  haying  a  relation  to  love, 
and  image  to  faith.  Until  that  consummation,  man 
is  in  a  state  of  labor;  when  that  consummation 
arrives,  he  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  this  is  the 
state  described  in  the  present  chapter.  For  as  the 
seventh  day  has  relation  to  the  mind  of  man,  so  have 
the  six  days  labor ;  so  that  the  whole  seven  days  have 
relation  to  man,  or  to  distinct  states  of  the  human 
mind :  and  these  distinct  states  are  classed  under 
two  heads,  viz.,  those  of  labor  and  rest. 

The  expressions,  then,  that  God  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day, 
are  not  puerile, — suited  only  to  a  childish  and  igno- 
rant people ;  they  are  full  of  deep  spiritual  meaning, 
and  imply  a  state  of  spiritual  wisdom  and  experience 
far  beyond  that  to  which  the  most  exalted  Chris- 
tian at  present  attains. 
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4.  "  These  are  the  nativities  of  the  heavens  and  qf 
the  earth  when  he  created  them,  in  the  day  thai  Je- 
hovah God  made  tfie  earth  and  the  heavens/' 

Mention  is  made  in  the  Word  of  creating^  formings 
and  making;  also  of  the  Divine  Being  as  Creator, 
Former,  and  Maker.  There  is  always  obserred,  says 
Swedenborg,*  a  nice  distinction  between  these  aeveial 
terms.  By  creatin^f  is  signified  what  is  new,  or 
which  was  not  before;  hy  forming  is  signified  quality, 
and  by  making  efiect.  Thus  in  Isaiah, |  '^  I  have 
created  him  for  my  glory,  I  h^\e  formed  him;  yei, 
I  have  made  him.^'  Accordingly,  to  create  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  is  to  cause  them  to  be  :  to  farm 
them  is  to  bring  them  into  order;  to  make  them  i» 
to  perfect  or  complete  the  order.  Hence,  man  is 
jnade,  i.e.,  perfected  when  he  becomes  the  celestial 
man. 

So  again  in  Isaiah  :§  ^^  I  form  the  light,  and  create 
darkness :  I  make  peace  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord 
do  all  these  things.^*  I  am  the  source  of  intellig- 
ence and  of  its  genuine  form  and  quality ;  I  hare 
caused  the  existence  of  darkness  or  ignorance  as  the 
plane  upon  which  the  light  of  intelligence  is  made  to 
shine.  I  efiect  harmony  in  the  mind  out  of  those 
contending  passions  of  the  animal  man.  I  cause 
malum  poBiuB,  but  not  malum  culpce. 

We  may  now  see  what  grouud  there  is  for  the 
following  interpretations  of  Swcdenborg :  || — 

^'*//i  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 

*  Arcana  Cceletiia,  art.  88.  f  Art.  10,373. 

X  Chap,  xliii.  7.  §  Chap.  xlv.  7.     See  our  Jppmdijc. 

II  Apocalypse  Explained,  vol.  L,  art.  294. 
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the  earth/  etc.  This  narrative  treats  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  Church  on  this  earth.  The  refor- 
mation of  the  members  of  that  Church,  as  to  their 
internal  and  as  to  their  external  state,  is  understood 
by  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  That 
there  was  no  Church  before,  because  men  were  with- 
out good  and  without  truth,  is  signified  by  the  earth 
being  void  and  empty ;  and  that  they  were  then  in 
dense  ignorance,  and  also  in  falsities,  is  signified  by 
the  darkness  upon  the  faces  of  the  deep.  Their  first 
fllumination  is  signified  by  the  Spirit  of  God  moving 
upon  the  faces  of  the  waters,  and  God  saying,  '  Let 
there  be  light :  and  there  was  light/  By  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  signified  Divine  truth  proceeding  from  the 
Lord ;  and  by  moving  itself  upon  the  faces  of  the 
waters  is  signified  illustration :  a  similar  thing  is 
signified  by  light ;  by  there  was  light  is  signified  the 
reception  of  Divine  truth.  That  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image,  signifies  that  he  was  in  the  love  of 
good  and  truth,  and  corresponded  to  heaven  and  its 
likeness ;  for  the  love  of  good  and  truth  is  an  image 
of  Gtxl,  and  hence  also  the  Angelic  heaven  is  an 
image  of  God,  wherefore  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  it 
is  as  one  man.  That  God  created  them  male  and 
female,  signifies  that  he  reformed  them  as  to  truth 
and  as  to  good;  male  in  the  Word  denotes  truth, 
Bud  female  denotes  good. 

''  From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that  it  is 
not  the  creation  of  (the  material)  heaven  and  earth, 
but  the  new  creation  or  reformation  of  those  who 
composed  the  first  Church,  which  is  described  in  the 
first  and  following  chapters  of  Genesis;   and  that 
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similar  things  are  there  understood  by  the  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth,  as  by  the  creation  of  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth/' 

Thus  :— 

" '  Behold^  I  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered  nor  come 
into  mind.  Be  ye  glad  and  e^nilt  for  ever  in  that 
which  I  create ;  for  behold  I  create  Jerusalem  exul- 
tation^ and  her  people  gladness/ — Jerusalem  denot- 
ing the  Churchy  exultation  its  delight  from  good,  and 
gladness  its  delight  from  truth/' 

5.  "  And  no  shrtib  of  the  field  was  yet  on  the  earth, 
and  no  herb  of  the  field  was  as  yet  put  forth,  because 
Jehovah  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ffround/'* 

Musculus  remarks,  that  in  this  verse  there  is  ex- 
pressed a  distinction  between  the  herbage  brought 
forth  in  the  first  chapter,  and  that  which  is  here  men- 
tioned in  the  second.  For  in  the  first  chapter,  the 
herbage  grows  by  the  command  of  God,  before  the 
creation  of  man ;  in  the  second,  the  herbage  is  pro- 
duced not  merely  by  the  command  of  God,  but  by 
the  secondary  causes  of  rain  and  tillage.  There  was 
as  yet  no  herbage  arising  from  rain,  and  from  tillage 
by  man,  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  sabbatical  state. 
This  was  the  opinion  also  of  some  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  therefore  they  say  that  not  all  plants  and  herbs 
are  here  meant,  but  only  such  as  grow  in  grounds 
husbanded  by  the  art  of  man ;  and  that  they  are  ex- 
pressly cdMed  plants  of  t lie  field  Tjto,  signifying  a  field 

*  See  oar  Jppendix. 
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maniired^  and  not  plants  of  Trom,  signifying  the  earth 
in  general. 

A  similar  observation  is  made  by  other  Commen- 
tators :* — 

"In  this  passage  there  are  three  words  demanding  our 
attention,  and  none  of  which  are  extant  in  the  first  chapter : 
iTte  or  muUUudo  virparum,  growing  up  from  the  root :  mto  a^er 
adtus,  and  ngs  germinare  et  pullulare,  viz.,  from  the  seed  and 
the  root.  There  is  no  such  in  the  creation  preceding,  wj^ 
is  a  ctdtivated  part  of  the  earth  consisting  of  arable  and  pasture 
land,  plants,  etc. ;  so  that  I  here  understand  to  be  signified 
those  fruit-trees,  trees,  and  plants  which,  by  culture  and 
attention  to  ornament,  give  rise  to  delightful  parks  and 
gardens.  For  although  on  the  third  day  God  had  replenished 
the  earth  with  trees  and  plants,  still  the  fields  and  gardens 
were  not  so  delightful  as  now ;  because  as  yet  there  was  no 
rain,  nor  any  man  to  till  the  ground.  This  sense  of  the 
passage  wonderfully  harmonizes  with  the  sequel,  where  the 
formation  of  man  and  the  plantation  of  Paradise  is  described." 

Thp  distinctive  meaning  of  the  passage,  however, 
is  £uther  evident  from  a  remark  of  Hilary,t  who 
considers  that  it  is  the  external  man  which  is  here 
treated  of; — 

''  Man,  inasmuch  as  he  contains  within  himself  an  internal 
and  an  external  nature  differing  one  from  the  other,  and  out 
of  two  kinds  is  made  into  one  living  being  who  is  a  partaker 
of  reason,  begins  from  a  double  origin.  For  first  it  is  said, 
'  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image  and  likeness ;'  and  then, 
secondly,  'That  God  took  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  and 
formed  man.' " 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  God 

*  Ludov.  De  Diea  Bocbart.    See  Poole's  Synoptia, 
t  Bened.  Ed,,  p.  299. 
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breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  be- 
came  a  living  soul — 

**  Man  was  prepared  or  formed  with  a  view  to  this  inspin- 
tion  :  by  means  of  which  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
body  was,  as  by  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two.  held  to- 
gether in  one  perfect  life.  The  blessed  Paul  knew  that  in 
himself  there  was  a  twofold  nature,  when  he  delighted  in  the 
law  according  to  the  interior  man,  and  when  he  saw  another 
law  in  his  members  (the  external  man)  which  led  him  captive 
to  the  law  of  sin.  That,  therefore,  which  is  made  after  the 
image  of  God  pertains  to  the  dignity  of  the  mind ;  but  that 
which  is  formed  of  the  earth  is  the  original  of  the  form  and 
nature  of  the  body." 

Both  Tertullian*  and  Augustinf  take  a  similar  view 
of  the  subject ;  so  that  when  God  said^  ''  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image  after  our  likeness/'  reference  is 
made  to  the  interior  man ;  and  when  it  is  said,  "  the 
Lord  God  made  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth/' 
reference  is  made  to  the  exterior  man. 

This  passage,  therefore,  is  not  a  recurrence  to  the 
narrative  concerning  the  formation  of  man  in  the 
first  chapter.  The  first  narrative  has  relation  to  the 
interior  man,  the  second  to  the  exterior.  Commen- 
tators in  general  have  overlooked  this  distinction; 
Swedenborg  has  not.  With  Hilary,  Tertullian,  and 
Augustin,  Swedenborg  here  considers  the  narratire 
to  treat  of  the  exterior  man ;  but  it  is  the  exterior 
of  man  when  arrived  at  the  sabbatical  state,  called 
by  Swedenborg  the  celestial  man. 

Augustin  J  observes  that, 

*  De  ResurrectUme  Camis,  cap.  v. 

t  De  Geneii  contra  Manichttot,  in  loc.  %  I^id,,  m  toe. 
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"  Even  now  God  is  making  the  green  thing  of  the  field ; 
hut  this  He  does  hy  raining  upon  the  earth,  that  is,  hy  his 
Word  he  causes  souls  to  renew  their  verdure.  It  is,  however, 
from  elomU  that  he  waters  them,  that  is,  from  the  Scrip- 
tures  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles.  Eightly,  therefore,  are 
these  denominated  clouds;  hecause  their  words  which  are 
resonant,  and  die  away  with  the  vibration  of  the  air,  when 
accompanied  with  the  obscurity  of  allegories  which  enfolds 
them  in  a  certain  kind  of  darkness,  become  as  it  were  clouds. 
So  that  when  these  words  are  expressed  in  a  discourse,  a 
skoweTy  as  it  were,  of  truth  is  poured  down  into  the  minds  of 
the  intelligent."  .  .  . 

*'  I  wish/'  says  Augustin^  "  that  from  these  clouds 
man  would  but  receive  this  shower  of  truth  will- 
ingly/' Philo  has  a  somewhat  similar  interpretation 
— *' The  truth  is"  says  he,  '^ that  by  the greeii  herb 
of  the  field  is  meant  that  which  is  perceptible  by  the 
intellect  only,  the  budding  forth  of  the  mind/' 

So  in  Isaiah  ;*  "  Drop  down,  ye  heavens,  from 
above,  and  let  the  clouds  pour  down  righteousness." 

So  in  Zechariah  .-f  "  Ask  ye  of  the  Lord  rain  in 
the  time  of  the  latter  rain ;  so  the  Lord  shall  make 
bright  clouds,  and  give  them  showers  ofraiuy  to  every 
one  grass  in  the  field."  %  e.,  "  God  shall  give,"  says 
A  Lapide,  ^^  grass  unto  all  that  ask  Him,  or  the  germs 
of  salvation  in  their  hearts;  because  He  shall  inspire 
them  with  pious  thoughts,  affections,  impulses,  desires, 
which,  like  germinations,  shall  bring  forth  abundance 
of  good  fruits  and  heroic  works."  ..."  Those  clouds 
are  gravid  and  bright  which  afford  copious  showers 
of  wisdom  and  of  the  Spirit  with  which  to  irrigate 

^  Chap.  zlv.  8.  t  Chap.  x.  1.    A  Lapide  m  loc. 
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the  parched  hearts  of  men^  in  order  that  they  may 
bring  forth  the  germs  and  produce  the  fruits  of 
virtue."  So  likewise  Mayer,  who  says  that  by  mtii 
is  set  forth  heavenly  doctrine,  or  teaching  from 
heaven.  "  As  the  rain  cometh  out  of  the  clouds, 
so  doctrine  out  of  the  Scriptures,  out  of  which  only 
the  true  men  of  God  raise  them." 

So  in  Ezekiel  ;*  *'  And  I  will  raise  up  for  them  a 
plant  of  renown,  and  they  shall  be  no  more  con- 
sumed with  hunger  in  the  land." — '^Christ  by  his 
doctrine  and  grace,"  says  A  Lapide,  ^^as  with  a  shower , 
raises  up  in  the  mind,  that  is,  in  the  understanding 
and  will,  pious  and  holy  germs,  namely,  the  holy 
inspirations  of  virtues;  so  that  being  fed  by  these 
and  strengthened,  we  may  experience  no  hunger  of 
the  spirit,  but  may  be  nourished,  and  grow,  and 
advance  to  the  perfect  man,  to  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

So  in  Hosea  .f  "  Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness, 
reap  in  mercy ;  break  up  your  fallow  ground ;  for  it  is 
time  to  seek  the  Lord,  till  he  come  and  rain  righteous- 
ness upon  you ;"  where  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
by  rain  is  signified  doctrine,  or  the  teaching  of  Divine 
truth  ;  according  to  Swedenborg  the  influx  of  Divine 
Truth,  as  in  the  Psalm, J  where  it  is  said,  "Thoa, 
O  God,  didst  send  a  plentiful  rain  upon  thine  inhe- 
ritance," etc.     This  rain,  however,  was  not  yet. 

6.  ^'  But  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and 
watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground/' 

"Before  the  introduction  of  sm,"   says  St.  Augustin,} 

*  Chap,  xxxiv.  29.  f  Chap.  x.  12.  ♦  IxTiii.  9. 

§  De  Genui  contra  Mameh€t09. 
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**  wlien  God  bad  made  the  green  thing  of  the  field  and  pas- 
ture, by  which  expression  is  signified,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  invisible  creation,  God  watered  this  creation 
from  an  interior  fountain,  speaking  into  the  intellect  of  man ; 
so  that  man  received  not  words  from  without,  descending 
upon  him  as  rain  from  the  clouds  above  mentioned  ;  but  was 
satiated  from  his  own  fountain-head,  that  is,  from  truth  flow- 
ing from  his  own  inmost  recesses." 

The  more  strict  interpretation  of  the  words  implies 
the  ascent  or  exaltation  of  the  traths  of  the  natural 
mind,  effected  by  the  influx  of  Divine  Love. 

7.  "  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dtist  of 
the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul/' 

There  had  not  been  as  yet  a  man  to  till  the  ground ; 
but  there  went  .up  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and  watered 
the  whole  face  of  the  ground.  The  interpretation  of 
ground  in  these  passages  requires  a  corresponding 
interpretation  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  If,  there- 
fore, the  ground  has  relation  to  the  mind  of  man,  so 
has  dust  of  the  ground.  The  original  seems  to  mean, 
that  Jehovah  God  formed  into  man  the  dust  of 
the  ground,  or,  the  dust  of  the  ground  into  man. 
Thus  Cajetan, — ^'  Etformavit  Deuspulverem  de  terra 
hominem,  i.  e.,  in  hominem.'^  Now  the  Apostle  says, 
"There  is  a  natural  body  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
body."  The  natural  body  is  the  same  with  the 
animal  body  or  animal  man ;  and  consequently  what 
is  here  signified  is,  that  Jehovah  God  formed  into  man 
the  very  external  or  animal  part  of  man  ;  and  as  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God  is  the  interior  man,  so 
Jehovah  God  is  here  represented  as  forming  into  His 
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own  likeness  and  image  the  very  corporeal  sensuoiu 
man :  so  that  both  externally  and  intemaUy  man 
becomes  a  likeness  and  image  of  God.  Now  this 
is  done  when  all  the  senses,  and  hence  all  the  imagi- 
native region  of  the  mind,  are  brought  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  regenerated  will  and  intellect  or 
interior  man,  so  that  they  shall  act  and  hence  live 
from  these,  and  not  merely  from  without. 

This  passage,  therefore,  is  no  mere  repetition  or 
amplification  of  what  had  already  been  stated  in  Ter.27 
of  the  former  chapter.  That  chapter  had  reference  to 
the  intellectual  and  voluntary  life  of  man  as  formed 
out  of  the  animal  man;  the  present  chapter  has 
reference  to  the  animal  man  as  formed  out  of  the 
voluntary  and  intellectual  life  of  man,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  interior  life  of  both  into  that  of  the 
external  man.  The  two  processes,  therefore,  corre- 
spond, first,  to  the  formation  of  principles,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  subordination  of  the  external  life 
to  those  principles. 

Conformably  to  this  interpretation  the  Psalmist 
says,  *^My  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust,*^  i.e.,  to 
sensuous  and  worldly  things  :  ^^  quicken  thou  me  ao> 
cording  to  thy  Word,'^  i.e.,  inspire  me  with  a  new  life 
which  shall  cause  the  sensuous  things  in  me  to  live. 
Indeed  that  the  dust  signifies  sensuous  and  worldly 
things  is  a  common  interpretation;*  and  hence  to 
'^  cleave  to  the  dust  *'  signifies  a  strong  inclination  to 
things  sensuous  and  worldly :  this  dust  the  serpent 
eats.     "  The  soul,"  we  are  told,  ''  was  not  made  of 

*  As  in  Gregory  the  Great,  Lib.  Mor.  on  Job  xL  13.     Also  Scott, 
Gill,  Matthew  Henry  on  Psalm  cxiz.  25 :  Cruden. 
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the  earth  as  the  body  was :  it  is  a  pity  then  that  it 
should  cleave  to  the  earth  and  mind  earthly  things,^' 
Properly  speaking,  by  dust  is  signified,  says  Swe- 
denborg,*  "  the  corporeal  sensual  principle,  which  is 
understood  by  walking  upon  the  belly  and  eating  dust, 
as  is  everywhere  said  of  the  serpent/'  Hence  in 
Amos  ii.  7  reference  is  made  to  those  ^^  who  pant 
afler  \he  dust  of  the  ground"  designating  those  who 
pant  after  earthly  things. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  Gk)d  ''breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life/'  the  expression  is 
of  the  same  kind  with  "God  said,"  "God  saw," 
"  Grod  divided,"  which  does  not  exclude  the  co-opera- 
tion of  man,  but  implies  that  man  effected  these 
things  from  God,  so  that  it  is  God  who  effects  them 
through  the  medium  of  man ;  and  as  man  had  now 
brought  his  very  external  life  into  conformity  with 
the  life  of  his  regenerated  will,  and  the  life  of  his 
regenerated  understanding,  so  this  new  state  of  man 
is  represented  by  Gt)d  breathing  into  the  very  ex- 
ternal region  of  the  mind  the  breath  of  lives,  the 
life  of  the  will  and  the  life  of  the  intellect ;  thus 
making  the  external  man  into  a  likeness  and  image 
of  the  internal.  By  the  term  lives  in  the  plural 
number  some  understand  the  vegetative,  sensitive, 
and  rational  life ;  some,  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  and 
angelic ;  or,  the  lives  of  plants,  brutes,  and  angels ; 
for,  "  Mant  hath  a  vegetative  life  with  trees  and 
plants,  a  sensitive  life  with  beasts,  and  above  them 
both  an  intellectual  or  reasonable  life  with  angels." 

*  Jpoealypte  Explained,  vol.  iv.,  art.  632. 

t  At$embl/$  Annoiationif  m  loe. :  also  Menochius. 
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Swedenborg  interprets  it  as  the  Toluntary  life  and 
the  intellectual  life,  or  the  life  of  the  will  and  the  life 
of  the  understanding,  to  which  the  natural  or  animal 
man  is  now  perfectly  conformed;  the  whole  man 
being  thus  brought  into  a  state  of  sabbatical  rest. 
So  Cajetan  remarks  that  the  intellective  soul,  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  is  itself  the  first  principle  or 
origin  of  breathing.  Hence  he  says  that  Moses 
formally  describes  respiration  as  depending  upon  the 
intellective  soul.  Now  it  was  this  intellective  life, 
inspired  into  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  caused 
Adam  to  live  in  Paradise,  as  Athanasius*  says,  ''  a 
true  life,  even  the  life  of  the  holy  angels.^' 
Hence  Philo,t  says  Bishop  Bull, — 

"  Manifestly  places  the  image  of  God,  i.  e,,  the  perfection 
thereof,  after  which  Adam  was  created,  in  those  divine  cha- 
racters which  were  impressed  on  his  soul  in  his  creation,  or 
in  the  supernatural  gift  and  faculty  whereby  he  was  enabled 
to  attain  the  vision  and  perfect  knowledge  of  God :  and  he 
also  asserts  that  this  was  the  recondite  sense  of  Moses'  words 
in  the  history  of  man's  creation." 

Indeed  so  far  from  disapproving  of  this  view  of 
the  subject,  Bishop  Bull  maintains  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  that  of  the  Church  of  God 
in  all  ages.  Hence  he  says  with  Tertullian,:^  that  in 
man  made  after  the  image  of  God,  man's  soul  was 
exalted  and  lifted  up  to  the  highest  altitude.  He  was 
Deo  de  proximo  amicus,  so  that  he  could  celestiapor- 

*  Bishop  Bull  on  The  State  of  Man  brfore  the  FaU,  p.  102. 
t  The  State  qf  Man  before  the  FaU^  vol.  ii.,  p.  118. 
it  Ibid,,  p.  124. 
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tare  bear  heavenly  things,  and  sustain  the  approaches 
of  the  Sheehinah  or  majestic  presence  of  God. 

"  For*  if  it  be  once  granted,  that  man  in  his  first  and  best 
estate  was  a  creature  merely  animal,  I  challenge  any  man  to 
shew  me,  wherein  that  great  fall  of  mankind,  of  which  the 
Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  catholic  doctors  from  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  to  our  present  age  so  loudly  ring,  can 
be  imagined  to  consist — 

'* '  Qui  cadit  in  terrain,  non  habet  unde  cadat/ 

"  According  to  this  hypothesis,  man  before  the  fall  was  but 
an  earthly  animal  creature,  and  he  is  no  worse  now  since  the 
fall." 

But  of  this,  more  in  the  sequel. 

Now  Jehovah  God  is  said  to  have  breathed  this  life 
into  the  nostrils  of  man.  ^^  Byf  the  nostrils  are  sig- 
nified/^ says  Eucherius,  "  that  discretion  or  discri- 
mination by  means  of  which  we  choose  the  virtues 
and  reprobate  the  vices.^^  Hence  the  expression, 
'^  noses  have  they  and  smell  not/'  when  applied  to 
man,  signifies  those  who  have  the  faculty  for  per- 
ceiving spiritual  odors,  and  yet  exercise  no  spiritual 
discernment. 

The  life,  therefore,  which  is  now  breathed  into  the 
nostrils  signifies  not  an  involuntary  life,  but  a  life 
chosen  by  the  man  himself  in  virtue  of  the  judg- 
ment,  discretion,  or  discrimination  which  he  has 
now  acquired,  and  which  is  divinely  inspired  even 
into  his  very  sensuous  and  corporeal  principle ;  i.  e,, 
from  the  internal  into  the  external  man.  And 
this  interpretation  illustrates  what  is  said  in  Job,t 

*  Ibid.t  p.  130.        t  Lauretas,  art.  Narei,        %  Chap,  xxxii.  8. 
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"  I  said,  Days  should  speak^  and  iniiltitude  of  yean 
should  teach  wisdom.  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man : 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them 
understanding"  And  so  again  in  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,^  "  He  knew  not  his  Maker,  and  him  that 
inspired  into  him  an  active  soul,  and  breathed  in  a 
living  spirit." 

This  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  observations  even 
of  certain  Commentators  :  ''The  Lord  animated  or 
inspired  him/'  says  the  Assembly,  ''with  a  living 
and  reasonable  soul  or  spirit,  which  presently  ap- 
peared by  breath  at  his  nostrils ;" — where  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  breath  of  the  body  is  made  to  depend 
upon  that  of  the  spirit. 

Hence  the  Apostle's  exhortation  to  be  "  renewed 
by  the  Spirit  of  their  mind/'  where  Chrysostom  gives 
us  this  paraphrase  of  the  words,  "  by  the  Spirit 
which  is  in  their  minds."  For  the  learned  Jews, 
says  Bishop  Bull,t 

..."  Beside  or  above  the  vov^  or  highest  natural  facoltj 
in  man's  soul,  believed  another  principle  necessaiy  in  ofder 
to  a  supernatural  life,  viz.,  the  divine  Spirit;  and  that  this 
divine  Spirit  immediately  affects  only  the  voO?,  and  so  is 
fitly  termed  Uvevfia  rov  1/009,  being  from  thence  derived  into 
the  inferior  faculties." 

Hence  this  prelate  observes,  that  it  is  very  reason- 
able thus  to  interpret  the  text ;  as  St.  Paul,  in  dis- 
coursing of  other  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion, 
has  the  same  common  notions  with  Philo,  and  oth^ 
Jews  which  were  before  him.    This  Spirit  or  Nesama,l 

*  Chap.  XV.  1 1.  t  The  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall,  p.  97. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  95.     See  our  Appendix, 
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observes  the  Bishop  who  was  no  mystic^  is  that 
Nesama  in  his  mind  which  man  lost  by  his  sin  and 
folly.  This  Spirit^  he  maintains,  is  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
which  Adam  received,  in  order  to  a  celestial  life  and 
the  attainment  of  the  beatific  vision. 

The  breath  of  lives,  therefore,  here  breathed  into 
man,  does  not  mean  the  breath  of  the  material  body; 
for  this  the  body  had  when  man  was  in  a  state  of 
Chaos.  Though  spiritually  dead  then,  he  nevertheless 
breathed  as  to  his  body — a  breath  which  was  not 
the  breath  of  life,  but  the  breath  of  the  senses,  the 
breath  of  the  animal,  thus  the  breath  in  virtue  of 
which  the  animal  man  exercised  the  bodily  senses. 
The  breath  now  received  by  man  was  that  in  virtue  of 
which  he  respired  from  the  Nesama,  hence  from  the 
affections  and  thoughts  which  controlled  and  directed 
the  breath  of  the  material  body ;  so  that  man  now  re- 
spired from  within  as  well  as  from  without ;  and  this 
interior  respiration  being  the  predominant,  the  exte- 
rior became  subordinate  and  ceased  to  be  a  subject 
of  direct  consciousness. 

On  this  subject  Swedenborg  observes,*  "  Concern- 
ing this  respiration  nothing  can  as  yet  be  said ;  inas- 
much as  at  this  day  it  is  a  subject  altogether  hidden 
and  unknown;  notwithstanding,  the  most  ancient 
people  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  as  they  also 
have  who  are  in  another  life.  But  there  is  not  a 
single  person  on  earth  at  present  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  it.  It  is  from  this  ground  that  they 
likened  spirit  or  life  to  wind.^' 

There  is,  therefore,  in  the  remark  of  Professor 

*  Arcana  Cceiestia,  art.  97. 
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Jowett  a  meaning  beyond  his  meaning  when  he  said^ 
'^  Of  this  aboriginal  state  we  only  entertain  oonjecs 
tnre  :  it  is  beyond  the  horizon  even  when  the  eye  is 
strained  to  the  uttermost/'  Nevertheless,  we  may 
be  convinced  that  such  a  respiration  or  breathing  of 
the  spirit  there  mast  be.  Life  and  respiration  are 
intimately  connected  with  each  other.  When  the 
body  dies^  the  spirit  of  man  survives  and  continues  to 
breathe :  that  respiration  comes  into  consciousness 
which  had  been  tacit  during  the  abode  of  the  spirit  in 
the  body.  For  as  the  corruptible  body  presseth 
down  the  soul  and  the  earthly  tabernacle  weigheth 
down  the  mind ;  so  the  respiration  of  the  body  pre- 
ponderates over  that  of  the  spirit,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  spiritual  is  lost  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
bodily ;  and  this  state  of  unconsciousness  of  the  spi- 
ritual is  confirmed  by  false  theories  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  soul.  *^  The  favorite  representation  of 
the  soul  as  a  simple  substance/'  says  Mr.  Mansd,* 
'^indivisible,  and  therefore  indestructible,  is  one 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  synonymous  with  continued 
existence  in  time,  is  either  untrue  or  unmeaning." 
To  speak  of  the  respiration  of  a  simple  substance 
would  be  simply — nonsense.  There  is  a  natural  body, 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  body  ;  and  when  the  natural 
body  ceases  to  breathe,  the  breathing  of  the  spiritoal 
body  comes  into  consciousness. 

"It  is  strange  to  observe,"  says  Dr.  Barclay,t  "how 
many  so  fondly  cherish  the  fancy  that  a  soul  such  as  oun 
may  in  a  future  state,  like  the  Deity,  be  able  to  operate  and 
exercise  its  various  faculties  independently  of  anything  like 

*  MetaphyticSy  p.  370.         f  On  Life  and  Organization^  p.  iZh, 
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corporeal  orgoM,  The  Sacred  Scriptures  afford  no  encoiirage- 
ment  to  entertain  any  sncli  hypothesis.  They  explicitly  in- 
form us  that  the  human  soul  after  its  departure  from  the 
present  body  shall  inhabit  another  which  is  to  be  immortal ; 
a  species  of  body  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  body  as  is  the  loathsome  and  the 
crawling  caterpillar  from  the  winged,  the  active,  and  the 
splendid  butterfly ;  two  species  of  forms  which  in  the  pro- 
gress of  expanding  faculties,  are  constructed  by  the  same 
animating  jmnciple.  What  the  form  and  the  structure  of  the 
new  and  immortal  body  are  to  be,  we  neither  know  nor  have 
any  means  of  knowing ;  but  that  the  same  animating  prin- 
ciple may  in  different  circumstances  construct  new  bodies 
and  successively  pass  from  one  into  the  other,  is  what  we 
know  from  daily  observation.  Even  Plato,  amidst  all  his 
refinements  and  abstractions,  never  imagined  that  the  soul 
could  be  at  any  time  without  a  body,  or  something  equiva- 
lent, which  he  OEdled  a  vehicle." 

Surely^  if  the  soul  or  rather  spirit  be  clothed  with  a 
body  in  the  Spiritual  World,  it  will  be  with  a  human 
body.  If  the  spirit  after  death  ceased  to  be  human, 
we  might  say  that  it  would  not  then  be  clothed  with 
a  human  body.  But  if  it  be  the  spirit  which  con- 
stitutes the  man,*  and  the  man  be  clothed  with  a 
spiritual  body,  it  must  be  a  body  so  organized  as  to 
be  suitable  to  man ;  and  what  is  this  but  the  body  of 
its  own  spirit ;  in  other  words,  a  human  body  ?  In- 
deed, the  animating  principle  is  even  now  construct- 
ing the  very  spiritual  body  which  shall  serve  to  clothe 
us  hereafter.  This  human  spiritual  body  has  func- 
tions, and  one  of  its  'functions  is  the  respiration  of 

*  See  our  Appendix, 
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which  we  have  spoken.  For  while  the  material  body 
serves  for  the  animal  man^  there  must  be  a  spiritoal 
body  for  the  spiritual  man ;  and  there  is  a  distinct  re- 
spiration proper  to  each.  This  fact  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  manner  recognized  by  a  German  writer : — 
"If*  we  observe  the  course  of  our  feelings/*  says  he, 
"  by  pauses  or  as  it  were  by  pulsations,  and  of  our  thoughts, 
we  shall  always  see  a  new  crisis  of  comprehension,  and  of 
a  renewed  internal  tension,  succeeding  a  moment  of  rdaxa- 
tion  or  dissipation.  These  are  the  retpiratioM  and  jwZm- 
tions  of  the  inner  life,  which  are  most  perceptible  where 
this  life  attains  its  highest  and  noblest  elevation." 

Now  the  highest  and  noblest  elevation  to  whidi 
the  inner  life  attains^  is  when  it  is  in  correspondence 
with  the  love,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God ;  when  the 
heart  beats  with  love,  and  the  lungs  breathe  wise 
thoughts,  and  the  actions  are  performed  from  these 
as  motives ;  for  in  this  case  the  functions  of  the  mind 
act  with  a  strong  energy,  and  the  inner  man  is  mcnre 
fully  brought  into  the  outer,  so  that  the  outer  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  inner. 

How  it  was  that  the  outer  life  was  a  manifestation 
of  the  inner  we  proceed  to  explain;  and  we  shall 
then  see  what  was  the  nature  of  that  celestial  life, 
or  beatific  vision,  to  which  Adam  is  said  to  have 
attained  in  Paradise — an  enquiry  which  can  be  no 
mere  speculation.  For  if  Paradise  has  been  lost, 
Paradise  may  be  regained;  but  in  order  to  regain 
Paradise,  the  life  must  be  regained  which  Adam  led 
in  Paradise.  But  how  can  we  regain  it  if  the  whole 
subject  is  incomprehensible?  Is  that  which  has 
*  Menzel's  German  Literature ^  vol.  iii.,  p.  60. 
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been  lost  in  this  world,  lost  for  ever?  To  the 
Chorch  of  Ephesus,  who  had  fallen  from  her  first 
love,  it  was  promised,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will 
I  give  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  Paradise  of  God/' 

How  was  it  then  that,  in  Adam,  the  outer  or  sen- 
suous corporeal  life  was  a  manifestation  of  the  inner  ? 
We  have  seen  that  Dean  Trench  on  the  Parables,* 
admits  the  following  principle  to  be  true  :t — 

"  When  God  created  this  lower  world,"  says  E.  Simeon 
Ben  Jochai,  ''  he  created  it  according  to  the  pattern  of  the 
world  above,  in  order  that  this  world  might  be  the  image 
of  the  world  above ;  and  his  reason  for  so  doing  was,  that 
the  one  world  might  be  connected  with  the  other." 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  Swedenborg  records, 
concerning  the  Adamic  Church,  J  that  "  The  objects 
cxf  the  outward  senses,  such  as  terrestrial  and  worldly 
things,  were  to  them  as  nothing ;  nor  did  they  perceive 
any  delight  in  them,  but  only  in  the  things  which 
they  sifffiified  and  represented.  Wherefore,  when  they 
saw  terrestial  objects  they  did  not  think  at  all  about 
them,  but  only  about  those  which  they  signified  and 
represented,  which  to  them  were  most  delightful; 
being  such  things  as  exist  in  heaven,  by  virtue  where- 
of they  saw  the  Lord  himself 

As  the  outward  world  was  thus  to  the  Adamic 
Church  a  manifestation  of  the  inner,  so  the  outer  or 
sensuous  life  was  a  manifestation  of  the  inner  or 
rational  life;   for  the  senses    perceived   from    the 

*  Noie9  on  the  Parabki,  p.  13. 

t  Archdeacon  Lyall's  Propadia  Propketieaf  p.  264. 

t  Aretma  Celesiia,  art.  1122. 
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reason :  the  rational  life  was  the  sonl  of  the  sensuoos, 
and  the  sensuous  life  was  thus  in  perfect  correspond- 
ence with  the  rational. 

8.  "  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  Eastward 
in  Eden,  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had 
formed.'' 

When  our  Lord  said,  "Every  plant  which  my 
heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted 
up/'  he  did  not  mean  to  exclude  the  co-operation  of 
man,  and  assign  the  work  of  planting  to  God  only, 
apart  from  the  will  of  man.  For  although  it  is  God 
who  plants,  yet  He  doeth  it  in  man  and  by  man ;  and 
therefore  when  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  in 
Eden,  it  was  man  who  planted  it  by  the  help  of 
God,  and  God  who  planted  it  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  man.  But  all  is  assigned  to  the  Lord 
God,  that  man  may  appropriate  no  merit  to  himself. 

What,  however,  was  the  Garden  which  was  thus 
planted  ?  We  have  already  seen  that  man  had  attained 
to  the  angelic  life ;  and  therefore  the  garden  of  Eden 
had  relation  to  that  life,  or  it  could  have  been  no 
garden  of  delight  to  Adam,  for  there  would  have 
been  in  it  nothing  to  cherish  that  life.  As  then  A^o- 
ven  and  earth  were  the  heaven  and  earth  of  the  human 
mind,  it  follows  that  the  Garden  upon  the  earth  was 
the  garden  also  of  the  human  mind ;  and  thus  that 
Adam  or  the  Church  was  that  garden.  Hence  in 
Jeremiah*  the  soul  is  spoken  of  as  a  watered  garden 
— "  Therefore  they  shall  come  and  sing  in  the  height 
of  Zion,  and  shall  flow  together  to  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord,  for  wheat,  and  for  wine,  and  for  oil,  and 
*  Chap.  xxxi.  12. 
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for  the  young  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd^  and 
their  soul  shall  be  as  a  watered  garden ;  and  they 
shall  not  sorrow  any  more  at  all/'  On  which  a 
Commentator  observes^  that*  ^'our  souU  are  never 
valuable  as  gardens  but  when  they  are  watered  with 
the  dews  of  God's  spirit  and  grace/' 

So  again  in  Isaiah  .-f — "  The  Lord  shall  guide  thee 
continually^  and  satisfy  thy  soul  in  droughty  and  make 
fat  thy  bones :  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden, 
and  like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  waters  fail  not." 

And  again :  J — "  Ye  shall  be  like  an  oak  whose  leaf 
fadeth,  and  as  a  garden  which  hath  no  water." 

So  in  the  Canticles  ;§ — '^  A  garden  enclosed  is  my 
sister,  my  spouse,  a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed;" 
signifying,  says  Bishop  Patrick,  "  the  Church  bring- 
ing forth  not  only  the  fruits  of  godliness  and  virtue, 
but  all  sorts  and  variety  of  firuit  like  an  excellent 
garden.  And  indeed  in  the  prophetical  language 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Church,  after  it  hath 
been  in  affliction,  is  set  forth  by  the  planting  of  a 
wilderness  with  all  sorts  of  the  best  trees,  and  by 
making  fountains  break  forth  and  waters  flow 
therein."  So  another  Commentator : — "  The  bride- 
groom having  called  the  Bride  an  enclosed  garden, 
carries  on  the  metaphor,  and  compares  her  virtues 
and  accomplishments  to  all  the  choicest  productions 
of  an  Eastern  orchard!^  So  again :|| — "Sanctified 
wuh  are  as  gardens ;  gardens  of  the  Lord  enclosed  for 
him.  Graces  in  the  soul  are  as  spices  in  these  gardens 
— that  in  them  which  is  valuable  and  useful." 

*  Henry's  Commeniary.        f  Chap.  IviiL  11.        %  Chap.  i.  30. 
§  Chap.  W.  12.        II  Bmrfa  Commentary-^CantiekM  it.  15. 
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So  likewise  Ambrose:* — ''If  Paradise  be  a  place 
in  which  shrubs  grew  up^  then  is  the  soul  which  mill* 
tiplies  the  seed  that  is  sown  into  it,  seen  to  be  a 
Paradise;  in  which  is  implanted  every  yirtoe;  in 
which  also  is  the  Tree  of  Life,  i.e.,  wisdom,  as  Solo- 
mon said.  For  wisdom  cometh  not  from  the  earthi 
but  is  of  the  Father." 

The  Garden  mentioned  by  Plato  in  his  Symposium, 
and  into  which  Love  is  represented  as  entering,  St 
Ambroset  thinks  was  originally  borrowed  by  Plato 
from  the  Canticles. 

''  It  is,"  says  he,  "  from  this  book  of  Canticles  that  lie 
took  the  idea ;  because  the  soul  adhering  to  God  entered  into 
the  garden  qf  the  rational  mind,  in  which  was  an  abundance  of 
Yarious  virtues,  and  of  flowers  of  discourse.  Who  is  there 
that  is  ignorant,  that  from  out  of  the  Paradise  we  read  of  in 
Genesis,  which  has  the  tree  of  life,  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  and  other  trees,  the  abundance  of  the  virtues 
ought  to  be  transferred,  and  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  m- 
t'lonal  mind ;  by  which,  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  Solomon  signi- 
fied the  garden  of  the  soul,  or  the  soul  itse^J* 

Now  it  is  generally  acknowledged^  by  writers, 
ancient  and  modem,  that  this  Garden  of  Eden  was  a 
type  of  heaven.  The  observations  of  Parkhnrst  upon 
this  subject  are  to  the  same  parport.§ 

" '  And  Jehovah  Aleim  phmted  a  Garden  eastward  in  Eden ; 
surely  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  mere  Mahomedan  Paradise^ 
but  as  a  school  of  religious  instruction  to  our  first  parents* 
Many  arguments  might  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  thii 

*  De  ParaduOf  vol.  i.,  chap.  i. 

t  De  Bono  Mar  tit,  vol.  i.,  chap.  v. 

{  Bishop  Bull  00  the  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall,  p.  67. 

§  See  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  art.  33. 
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truth.  Such  a  method  of  teaching  by  the  emblems  of  Para- 
dise was  suited  to  the  uature  of  man,  who  is  capable  of  in- 
formation concerning  spiritual  things,  by  analogy  from  out- 
ward and  sensible  objects.  It  was  also  agreeable  to  the 
ensuing  dispensations  of  God,  who,  in  that  religion  which 
commenced  on  the  Fall,  and  was  in  substance  reinstituted 
by  Moses,  did  instruct  his  people  in  spiritual  truths  or  the 
good  things  to  come,  by  sensible  and  visible  objects,  rites, 
and  ceremonies ;  by  the  Cherubim,  Gen.  iii.  24 ;  by  sacri- 
fices, Gen.  iv.  4  (comp.  Heb.  xi.  4) ;  by  the  distinction  of 
clean  and  unclean  animals.  Gen.  vii.  2 ;  by  abstinence  from 
blood.  Gen.  ix.  4  ;  by  the  institution  of  priests,  altars,  burnt 
offerings,  drink  offerings,  holy  washings,  etc..  Gen.  xiv.  18 
(comp.  Exod.  xxiv.  5);  Gen.  viii.  20 ;  xxii.  13 ;  xxv.  2,  14. 
And  even  under  the  Christian  state,  much  of  our  religious 
knowledge  is  communicated  to  us  partly  by  the  Scriptures 
referring  us  for  ideas  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  things  to  the 
visible  works  of  God's  creation,  to  the  emblems  of  Para- 
dise, and  to  the  types  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispen- 
sations ;  partly,  by  the  ordinance  of  the  sabbath  day ;  and 
partly,  by  the  two  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  which  are  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  and 
spiritual  benefits." 

.  .  .  .  "  ELnow,  says  Babbi  Simon  Bar  Abraham,  that  in  the 
trees,  fountains,  and  other  things  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  were 
the  figures  of  the  most  curious  things  by  which  the  first  Adam 
saw  and  understood  spiritual  things ;  even  as  God  hath  given 
to  us  the  forms  and  figures  of  the  tabernacle,  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  of  all  his  furniture,  the  candlesticks,  the  table, 
and  the  altars,  for  typen  of  intellectual  things,  and  that  we 
might  from  them  understand  heavenly  truths.  But  no  doubt 
those  particulars  were  more  plain  and  clear  to  Adam  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  wherein  he  dwelt,  as  he  also  was  more  holy, 
being  a  creature  formed  by  the  hands  of  God  himself,  and  an 
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angel  of  God.     In  the  tree9  likewise,  dJudifountainB  or  rken 
of  the  garden,  he  prefigured  admirable  mysteries." 

The  method  of  proceeding  by  analogy  in  the 
attainment  of  this  spiritual  knowledge,  is  well  stated 
by  the  author  of  the  Figurative  Language  of  Holy 
Scripture  .* — 

"  From  the  difficulty  we  are  under  of  comprehending  soch 
things  as  ore  above  natural  reason,  the  manner  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  as  extraordinary  as  its  matter :  and  it  must  be  so 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Of  all  the  objects  of  sense 
we  have  ideas,  and  our  minds  and  memories  are  stored  witii 
them.  But  of  invisible  things  we  have  no  ideas  till  they  are 
pointed  out  to  us  by  Bevelation :  and  as  we  cannot  know 
them  immediately,  such  as  they  are  in  themselves,  after  the 
manner  in  which  we  know  sensible  objects,  they  must  be 
communicated  to  us  by  the  mediation  of  such  things  as  we 
already  comprehend.  For  this  reason,  the  Scripture  is  found 
to  have  a  language  of  its  own,  which  does  not  consist  of 
words,  but  of  signs  and  figures  taken  from  visible  things.  It 
could  not  otiierwise  treat  of  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  of  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  of  a  spiritual  world ;  which  no  words  can 
describe.  JFords  are  the  arbitrary  signs  of  natural  things ; 
but  the  language  of  Bevelation  goes  a  step  farther,  and  uses 
some  things  as  the  signs  of  other  thvigs ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  World  which  we  now  see  becomes  a  sort  of  com- 
mentary on  the  mind  of  God,  and  explains  the  World  in 
which  we  believe." 

Now  it  is  a  common  observation,  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Spiritual  World  must  necessarily  be 
confused  and  indistinct.  This  confusion  and  indis- 
tinctness we  have  seen  to  be  a  state  proper  to  Chaos, 
and  Chaos  represents  the  first  state  of  the  natural 
*  Rev.  W.  Jones,  of  Nayland,  p.  11. 


mind  in  r^ard  to  spiritual  things.  The  whole  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  therefore,  represents  the  pro- 
cess by  which  we  are  brought  out  of  this  state  of  in- 
distinctness and  confusion,  into  those  clear  perceptions 
of  heavenly  truth  which  are  proper  to  the  state  of 
Paradise.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  divine 
process  was  the  infusion  of  lighty  by  which  alone 
could  clear  distinctions  be  made;  so  that  on  the 
second  day  the  distinction  was  first  made  between 
things  natural  and  spiritual,  earthly  and  heavenly.^ 
Till  this  period  heavenly  things,  or  heaven,  had  lain 
hid  within  earthly  things,  or  the  earth,  nay,  even 
the  earth  itself  was  not  duly  developed ;  but  in  the 
Paradisiacal  state  man  has  a  clear  perception  of  the 
heavenly  within  the  earthly,  or  of  the  spiritual  within 
the  natural.  This  spiritual  perception,  therefore,  is  a 
work  of  Jehovah  God  in  the  mind  of  Adam ;  and  be- 
fore this  distinction  had  been  wrought,  had  he  been 
introduced  into  Paradise,  he  would  have  seen  nothing 

*  Hence  Augustin  in  his  Tractate  De  Genen  contra  MunicluBos 
obsenres,  art,  11,  "In  prmcipio  fecii  Deu$  cahtm  ei  terram;  non 
quia  jam  hoc  erat,  sed  quia  hoc  esse  poterat ;  nam  et  coelum  scribitur 
postea  £ftctum."  Hence  he  observes^  '*sic  dictum  est  quasi  semen 
ooeli  and  terns,"  as  if  the  heaven  and  earth  had  first  existed  in  a 
seminal  state,  i.e.,  as  if  the  human  mind  had  first  existed  seminally 
or  potentially,  as  we  have  already  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  chapter.  In  this  case,  the  expression  "  In  the  beginning^'  might 
be  considered  as  having  reference  to  this  inchoative  and  seminal  con- 
dition. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  the  six  days  which  follow,  Augustin 
refers  to  six  states  of  the  human  mind ;  thus  in  lib, !.,  art,  43 :  **  Ha- 
beat  enim  onusquisque  nostrum  in  bonis  operibus  et  recta  vita  tan- 
quam  distinctos  istos  sex  dies,  post  quos  debet  quietem  sperare.  Primo 
die  lueemfidei"  etc. 
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but  what  our  modem  literalists  see — objects  of  jmie 
and  natural  science — but  nothing  more;  for  in  tins 
respect  his  condition  in  Paradise  would  not  be  the 
least  advanced  beyond  his  condition  out  of  it.  It 
was  only  when  the  mind  of  Adam  bad  been  so  formed 
as  to  have  attained  to  a  clear  perception  of  celestial 
things^  that  he  was  brought  into  the  Paradisaical 
state^  and  thus  into  Paradise.  For  this  reason  Adam 
is  spoken  of  with  express  reference  to  this  pre- 
formation— "And  there  He  put  the  man  whom  He 
had  formed/' — the  mind  in  its  natural  or  chaotic 
state  being  without  form. 

But  does  not  the  expression  the  man  imply  only 
one  human  being?  In  proof  that  this  is  the  case  it 
is  said ; — 

"  In*  verse  26  we  read,  '  And  God  said.  Let  us  nuikeman 
(Adam,  without  article)  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,  and 
let  them  have  dominion,'  etc.  Here  the  language  is  in- 
definite. It  refers  to  the  whole  human  race.  But  then 
follows,  '  And  God  created  the  man  (Adam,  with  the  article) 
in  His  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him ;  male 
and  female  created  He  them.'  Here  the  language  is  definite, 
' the  man*  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse  the  pronoun  is 
in  the  singular  number,  and  the  masculine  gender,  '  In  the 
image  of  God  created  He  him.'  If  the  author  had  intended 
briefly  to  have  stated,  that  at  first  only  one  human  being^  and 
that  one  the  male,  was  created,  what  other  language  oould 
he  have  employed  ?" 

If,  however^  the  expression  the  man  signifies  only 
one  individual  male  human  being,  does  it  not  follow 
that  when  it  is  said,  "  So  he  drove  out  the  man/'  that 
*  The  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation  in  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  230. 
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only  one  individual  male  human  being  was  excluded 
firom  Paradise  ? 

When  God  said,  Let  us  make  Man* — "  That  which  is  here 
said  of  the  Man  is  also  to  be  understood  of  the  Woman  ;  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same,  that  the  Woman  is  here  com- 
prehended under  the  Man^  is  evident  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  next  following  verse,  '  Male  and  Female  crtated  he  them;* 
whereas  no  express  mention  had  been  afore  made  of  any 
other  than  the  Man,  and  therefore  under  that  word  must  be 
comprehended  also  the  Woman.  The  same  is  likewise  evident 
from  other  instances  in  this  account  of  Moses,  particularly 
chap.  iii.  23,  24.  In  the  former  of  which  verses  it  is 
expressed  only,  that  God  sent  Him  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  in  the  latter  that  God  drove  out  the  Man:  but  now  no 
one  doubts  but  that  the  Woman  was  also  driven  out,  and 
therefore  is  to  be  understood  as  comprehended  under  the 
Mam.  In  short,  that  both  sexes  were  comprehended  under 
the  common  name  of  Man,  is  evident  from  chap.  v.  2." 

According  to  this  account^  when  it  is  said,  "  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image^  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him/^  Adam  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  one 
person.  Nor^  indeed,  in  chap,  v.^  where  it  is  said^ 
**  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam ;"  for 
though,t  as  we  have  seen,  some  critics  assert  that  by 
Adam  is  here  meant  one  individual  male  human 
being,  yet  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  is  Airrr)  fi 
filfiXo^  7€i/€cr€ft)9  avdpdyirtov — '^This  is  the  book  of 
the  generation  of  men^'  (Adam),  an  expression  far 
from  implying  a  single  individual.  Calmet  gives  a 
similar  interpretation;  and  indeed  Yon  Bohljen  af- 

*  Well8  on  the  Old  TesUmeot,  vol.  i.,  p.  12. 
t  Aidi  to  Faith,  p.  230. 
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firms^  that  even  ''with  the  article,  Adam  signifies 
the  human  race/'  A  Lapide  observes^  that  both  the 
man  and  the  woman  were  called  Adam,  to  signify 
that  they  were  one  man  in  two  bodies,  and  so  ought 
to  be  one  in  soul  and  in  will. 

It  seems  then  impossible,  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  term  Adam  in  this  narrative  in  Genesis,  to  single 
out  any  one  passage  in  which  it  necessarily  implies 
only  one  individual  human  being.  Therefore,  whe- 
ther the  whole  human  race  originally  descended  firom 
a  single  pair  or  not,  is  an  open  question  which  the 
Book  of  Genesis  does  not  determine.  That  it  treats 
of  a  species  under  the  name  of  Adam,  and  not  of  an 
individual,  is  plain  from  the  admissions  of.  many 
Commentators ;  and  of  how  many  that  species  con- 
sisted is  nowhere  asserted.  The  interpretation  o^ 
Swedenborg  is,  that  Adam  was  the  name  of  a  Church; 
and  as  there  were  those  who  lived  before  this  Church 
was  formed,  or  before  they  belonged  to  the  Church 
called  Adam,  or  had  reached  the  Adamic  state,  there 
were  in  this  sense  Pre- Adamites, 

9.  "  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to 
grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good 
for  food;  the  tree  of  lives  also  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.'' 

Does  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  mean 
only  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  natural  eye  f 
Are  merely  natural  beauties  sulBcient  for  the  spiritual 
mind?  Surely  if  the  earthly  Paradise  be  typical  of 
the  heavenly,  the  earthly  trees  will  be  typical  of  the 
heavenly.     Hence  Parkhurst  observes — 
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"  That*  two  of  the  trees  of  Paradise,  that  of  life  and  that 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  were  of  a  typical  and 
emblematic  nature :  the  one  the  sacrament  of  life.  Gen.  ii.  9 ; 
iii.  22;  the  other  of  death.  Gen.  ii.  17;  iii.  17—19.  And 
80  after  the  Fall  the  rough  leaves  of  the  Fig- tree  were  used 
by  our  first  parents  as  a  symbol  of  contrition,  Gen.  iii.  7. 
And  since  in  that  sacred  garden.  Gen.  ii.  9,  was  also  every 
tree  that  was  pleasant  to  the  sight  or  good  for  food,  surely 
of  the  Moul  of  man  as  well  as  of  his  body  it  may  safely  be 
inferred,  that  the  whole  garden  was  so  contrived  by  Infinite 
Wisdom  as  to  represent  and  inculcate,  on  the  minds  of  our 
first  parents,  a  plan  or  tyBtem  of  religious  truths  revealed  to 
them  by  their  Creator;  especially  since  the  Paradisiacal 
emblems  of  trees  (see  Lev.  xxiii.  10 ;  Nehemiah  iviii.  15), 
plants,  waters,  and  the  like,  are  frequently  applied  by  the 
succeeding  inspired  writers  to  represent  spiritual  objects  and 
convey  spiritual  lessons,  and  that  with  a  simplicity  and  beauty 
not  to  be  paralleled  from  any  human  writer  (see  inter  alia, 
Isaiah  ili.  18—20;  Iviii.  11 ;  Jer.  xvii.  7,  8).  To  all  which 
may  be  added,  that  the  garden  of  Eden  itself  is  by  the 
prophets  alluded  to  as  a  place  of  spiritual  knowledge,  joy, 
and  happiness  (see  Isaiah  Ii.  3 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13 ;  xxxvi.  35); 
and  in  the  New  Testament  the  name  Paradeisos  Paradise, 
which  the  Seventy  almost  constantly  use  for  Gan^  when 
relating  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  is  applied  to  the  intermediate 
state  of  happy  spirits  between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
and  even  to  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven.  See  Luke  xxiii.  43; 
2  Cor.  xii.  4;  Eev.  ii.  7;  comp.  Kev.  xxii.  1—3." 

Of  these  trees  we  shall  speak  further  in  the  sequel ; 
in  the  meantime  we  observe,  that  the  tree  of  lives  is 
said  to  he  in  the  midst  of  the  garden;  but  it  is  not 
here  said  that  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 

*  Hebrew  Lexicon^  art.  33. 
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evil  was  in  the  midst  of  the  garden ;  for  this  tree  is 
not  described  as  being  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
till  after  the  serpent  had  entered  into  it.  In  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  it  is  said,  that  "  Wisdom  is  a  TVee 
of  Life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her;*'  on  which 
a  Commentator*  observes,  ''That  like  as  Paradise 
tropologically  signified  the  holy  soul  ever  rejoicing  in 
the  cheerful  verdure,  and  fruit,  and  flower  of  every 
virtue,  so  the  Tree  of  L\fe  represented  wisdom^  or 
virtue  generically/'  According  to  Swedenboi^  the 
Tree  of  Lives  signifies  not  so  much  wisdom  as  the 
perceptions  of  wisdom.  We  have  already  seen  that 
there  exists  an  analogy  between  the  vegetable  king- 
dom and  man ;  and  the  analogy  between  the  two  is 
so  great  in  the  present  case,  that  we  may  speak  of 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  as  the  lungs  of  the  tree;  leaves 
being  the  organs  by  which  the  tree  respires.  It  is 
from  this  function  that  the  tree  derives  its  spiritual 
meaning;  for  it  is  from  respiration  that  is  derived 
sensitive  perception.  Thus  the  tree  of  lives  is  then  in 
the  midst  of  the  Garden,  when  the  perceptions  of 
love  and  wisdom  are  made  to  occupy  the  very  centre 
of  a  man's  being,  and  he  loves  Divine  wisdom  before 
all  things.  The  Garden  itself  was  planted  Eastward 
in  Eden :  Eastward,  i.e.,  says  Augustin,  ''  toward  the 
Orient  light  of  wisdom :''  " in  Eden**  i.e.,  sajs 
he,  "  in  the  midst  of  immortal  and  intellectual  de- 
lights/' 

But  there  is  also  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  garden. 

"It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  evil,"  says  Ambrose,f  "tliat 
*  iii.  18,  A  Lapide.  f  De  Paradiao,  art.  34. 
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18  evil,  but  only  when  the  act  fulfils  the  evil.  For  he  who 
knows  evil  that  it  is  evil,  does  not  forthwith  do  it :  but  he  is 
evil  who,  knowing  it  to  be  evil,  does  it.  The  incentive  to  do 
evil  is,  generally,  either  anger  or  cupidity.  Nor  does  it  follow 
that  he  who  knows  what  is  evil,  would  do  what  he  knows  to 
be  wicked,  unless  he  is  overcome  with  anger  or  cupidity.  For 
this  reason  we  say,  that  the  incentive  to  sin  is  either  anger, 
or  cupidity,  or  frequently  fear ;  although  cupidity  itself  arises 
from  fear,  when  a  person  desires  to  avoid  what  he  fears." 

Thus  far,  however,  there  is  no  real  desire  of  that 
which  is  evil,  but  only  a  knowledge  that  it  is  evil,  i.e., 
oontrarj  to  Divine  order.  This  is  compatible  with 
a  state  of  perfect  innocence,  and  is  essential  to  a 
freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil. 

10.  "  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
garden ;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became 
into  four  heads" 

As  Eden  signifies  delight,  f .  e.,  the  delight  arising 
from  love,  so  it  is  from  this  source  of  love  that  the 
river  is  represented  as  proceeding.  Its  efflux  from 
its  internal  source  to  its  external  bounds  is  then 
described.  That  this  river,  with  its  branches,  going 
forth  from  the  land  of  delights,  has  reference  to  the 
pleasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  is  obviously  indi- 
cated by  the  passage  in  Ecclesiasticus,* — "  The  Lord 
Almighty  is  Grod  alone,  and  beside  Him  there  is  no 
other  Saviour.  He  filleth  all  things  with  His  uns- 
dam,  as  Phison  and  as  Tigris  in  the  time  of  the  new 
fruits.  He  maketh  the  understanding  to  abound  like 
Euphrates,  and  as  Jordan  in  the  time  of  the  harvest. 
He  maketh  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  appear  as  the 

*  Chap.  xxiv.  24,  and  teq. 
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lights  and  as  Creon  in  the  time  of  vintage.  The 
first  man  knew  her  not  perfectly^  no  more  shall  the 
llist  find  her  out/' — Here  then  is  a  reference  to  wis- 
dom^ understandings  and  knowledge^  in  connection 
with  the  first  Adam  in  Paradise.  According  to  Swe- 
denborg,  a  river  out  of  Eden  signifies  wisdom  pro- 
ceeding from  love.  St.  Ambrose*  observes,  "  There 
is  a  river  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the 
city  of  Grod,  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Most  High.  There  is  a  river  which  goes  out  of 
Eden^  and  compasses  the  whole  earthy  viz.,  the  Word 
of  Gody  by  which  the  intelligible  Paradise  is  watered, 
and  every  soul  is  invited  to  partake  of  the  grace  of 
Christ.  The  Word  of  God  Himself  saying,  '  Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters  and 
drink.'  " — Many  modern  commentators  regard  this 
river  as  being  the  JVord  of  God,  which  is  Divine 
Wisdom ;  and  think  that  to  this  allusion  is  made  by 
the  Psalmistf  when  he  said,  "Thou  shalt  make 
them  to  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures.'*  Now 
this  wisdom  proceeding  from  love,  branches  out  into 
four  heads, — the  will,  the  intellect,  reason,  and 
science. 

11.  "  T7ie  name  of  the  first  is  Pison;  that  is  it 
which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where 
there  is  gold.  12.  And  the  gold  of  that  Innd  is  good: 
there  is  bdellium,  and  the  onyx  stone/'  When  this 
river  of  God  reaches  the  human  mind,J  it  is  parted 

*  Psalm  xlv.  4.  t  Psalm  X2ixvi.  8. 

t  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  and  other  fathers,  regard  the  Ihar 
rivers  as  signifying  the  four  cardinal  virtues — Prudence,  Tempennei^ 
Fortitude,  and  Justice.  Swedenborg  regards  them  as  relating  to  the 
whole  mind  of  man  in  his  Paradisiacal  state.    See  our  Jppemlix. 
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into  four  heads ;  the  first  having  relation  to  the  wiU. 
Whence  Pison  signifies  the  abundance  of  truths  of 
the  Divine  Word  nourishing  the  aflFections  of  the  will, 
or  the  perceptions  of  good. 

18.  "And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon: 
the  same  is  that  which  encompasseth  the  whole  land 
of  Ciish/'  From  the  perceptions  of  goodness  flow 
those  of  truth.  Hence  Gihon  signifies  the  abundance 
.of  U^ths  of  the  Divine  Word,  which  afford  increase 
to  intelligence. 

14.  "  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel; 
that  is  it  which  goeth  toward  the  east  of  Assyria** 
From  intelligence  flows  clear  and  correct  reason. 
Hiddekel,  therefore,  signifies  the  abundance  of  truths 
which  supply  the  faculty  of  reason. 

15.  ^'And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates**  which,  as 
being  the  outermost,  signifies  the  abundance  of  truths 
which  filled  to  overflowing  the  memory,  and  thus 
which  are  regarded  as  matters  of  science. 

If  the  Paradise  be  that  of  the  human  mind,  as  also 
its  trees  and  rivers,  so  also  must  be  the  lands  or 
ctmntries  in  which  the  trees  were  planted,  and  through 
which  the  rivers  flowed.  Now  the  lands  mentioned 
are  Havilah,  Cush  or  Ethiopia,  and  Assyria.  The 
question  is,  what  do  they  signify  ?  We  know  that 
throughout  the  Bible  cities  and  countries  had  a  pro- 
phetic signification.  Thus*  Augustine  upon  this  pas- 
sage:— 

**  So  in  like  manner  Jerusalem,  although  it  was  a  visible 
and  earthly  place,  nevertheless  signifies  spiritually  the  city  of 
peace ;  and  Zum,  although  it  was  an  earthly  mountain,  sig- 
*  De  Genen  contra  ManiehmUi  lih.  ii.,  art.  13. 
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nifies  nevertheless  far  extended  vision,  and  in  the  allegoiies 
of  Scripture  is  frequently  transferred  to  spiritual  things ;  so 
in  the  case  of  him  who  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jerkko^ 
as  the  Lord  said,  and  was  wounded  on  the  way,  and  was 
left  by  thieves  disabled  and  half-dead,  we  are  compelled  to 
understand  these  places  in  a  spiritual  sense,  although  his- 
torically they  have  an  existence  upon  earth." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  although  these  rivers 
and  lands  be  considered  to  have  a  geographical  reality, 
yet  that  St.  Augustine  regarded  them  also  as  having  a 
spiritual  signification.  Indeed,  it  is  puerile  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Creator  contemplates  the  nations  and 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  according  only  to  the  external 
and  artificial  distributions  made  by  man.  If  we  wish 
to  see  what  part  they  sustain  in  the  various  dispen- 
sations of  Divine  Providence,  thus  in  their  relation 
to  the  Church,  we  must  see  what  is  the  principle  of 
distribution  adopted  by  the  Almighty  lumself;  for 
the  original  dirisions  of  the  nations  and  people  spread 
over  the  earth,  arose  not  from  political  but  spiritual 
causes;  and  are  attributed  not  to  man,  but  to  the 
Most  High,  Accordingly  we  read  in  Deuteronomy/^ 
— "  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their 
inheritance,  when  He  separated  the  sons  of  Adam, 
He  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel.^'  Now  the  children 
of  Israel  were  divided  into  twelve  tribes,  each  of 
them  having  its  own  signification,  as  is  evident  firom 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse.  These  tribes 
represent  the  Israel  of  God,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  Canaan,  thus  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  con« 
*  Chap,  xzxii.  8. 
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sequently  every  genus  and  species  of  heavenly  love 
and  truth. 

It  was  in  relation  to  these  Twelve  Tribes,  or  one 
or  other  of  them,  that  all  other  countries  in  the  world 
were  primarily  disposed  by  the  Almighty,  and  thus 
became  endowed  with  their  prophetic  signification  or 
character.  The  principles  upon  which  the  Twelve 
Tribes  were  chosen,  existed  before  they  were  chosen, 
and  were  the  principles  upon  which  the  people  and 
nations  of  the  earth  were  classified  before  the  elec- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  Twelve  Tribes ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  all  collectively  representative  of  the 
same  spiritual  qualities  which  the  Twelve  Tribes 
themselves  represented,  or  else  of  their  contraries. 
Hence  on  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  Swedenborg  observes:* 
''These  things  are  said  concerning  the  Churches 
which  preceded  the  Church  that  was  instituted 
among  the  Israelites.  The  Most  Ancient  Church, 
which  was  before  the  Flood  (viz.,  the  Adamic),  which 
was  a  celestial  Church,  being  principled  in  the  good 
of  love  to  the  Lord,  is  understood  in  the  clause, 
'Those  days  of  old  when  the  Most  High  divided 
to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  He  separated 
the  sons  of  man  /  nations  signifying  those  who  are 
in  the  good  of  love,  and  the  sons  of  man  those  who 
are  in  truths  from  good.  The  Ancient  Church, 
which  was  after  the  Flood,  and  was  a  spiritual 
Church,  is  understood  in  the  clause,  '  The  years  of 
many  generations,  when  the  Most  High  divided  to 
the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  He  set  the  bounds 
of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of 
*  Apocalypse  Explained,  art.  331,  431,  724. 
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Israel ;'  people  signifying  those  who  are  in  spiritual 
good,  which  is  the  good  of  neighborly  love  or  charity; 
and  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Israel  signifying  the 
same  as  the  twelve  tribes,  according  to  which  the 
inheritances  were  given,  as  in  Ezekiel.  ...  7b  sepO" 
rate  the  sons  of  men  and  to  set  their  bounds^  signifies 
to  alienate  them  from  falsities,  and  to  gift  them  with 
truths ;  and  to  give  the  inheritance  to  the  nations^ 
signifies  heaven  and  conjunction  with  those  who  are 
in  the  good  of  love." 

According  to  Swedenborg,  Canaan  originally  ex- 
tended from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates.  Thus  it  is 
said,*  "  To  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land ;  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates."  This  was  the  region  of  the  primeval 
Church :  hence  Eden  was  the  same  with  Canaan,  the 
Nile  being  the  boundary  on  one  side,  and  Euphrates 
on  the  other.  Everything  in  this  region,  even  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  was  significative  and  representa* 
tive :  in  consequence  of  which,  Abram  was  called  to  go 
into  that  land ;  Moses  to  legislate  for  it ;  and  Joshua 
to  take  possession  of  it ;  nor  was  it  ever  afterwards 
abandoned  till  the  Wisdom  of  Grod  had,  as  it  were, 
worked  itself  out,  and  the  Word  of  God  was  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  con- 
summation of  the  Church  in  that  land,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  written  Word,  were  coeval.  Hence 
the  concluding  words  of  the  Apocalypse — "If  any 
man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  Grod  shall  add  unto 
him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book." 

*  Gen.  XV.  18.      See  also  2  Chron,  ix.  26 ;  Ptaim  Ixxii.  8;  1  KiM^i 
IS,  24. 
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The  great  object  of  Literalism^  in  the  present  day, 
is  to  destroy  the  symbolical  character  of  that  country, 
and  to  place  it  upon  a  level  with  any  other  part  of 
the  earth;  thus  confounding  the  distinction  between 
those  countries  where  the  Church  was  planted,  and 
those  where  it  was  not,  or  in  other  words,  the  dis- 
tinction parallel  to  that  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

"All*  that  region,"  says  Swedenborg,  'Ms  called 
the  tract  of  the  Church,  where  those  inhabit  who  are 
instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  true  faith ;  as  the 
land  of  Canaan,  when  the  Jewish  Church  was  planted 
therdn,  and  as  Europe  where  the  Christian  Church 
is  at  present  planted.  The  lands  and  countries  which 
are  without,  are  not  tracts  of  the  Church,  or  '  faces  of 
the  ground/  Where  the  tract  of  the  Church  was 
before  the  Flood,  may  also  appear  from  the  lands 
which  the  rivers  encompassed  that  came  forth  from 
the  garden  of  Eden ;  by  which,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Word,  are  likewise  described  the  boundaries  of  the 
land  of  Canaan/'  etc. 

..."  Thet  Most  Ancient  Church,  which  was  called 
Man  or  Adam,  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  conse- 
quently the  garden  of  Eden  was  there,  by  which  was 
there  signified  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the 
men  of  that  Church,  and  by  the  trees  therein  their 
perception.  And  whereas  intelligence  and  wisdom 
were  signified  by  that  Garden  or  Paradise,  the  Church 
itself  is  meant  thereby ;  and  the  Church  being  meant^ 
Heaven  is  meant ;  and  since  Heaven  is  meant,  in  the 
supreme  sense  the  Lord  also  is  meant.'' 

*  Arcana  Calettiaj  art.  567. 
t  Ibid,,  art.  4447. 
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.  .  . ''  To*  be  introduced  by  Jehovah  into  the  land 
of  Canaan^  denotes  to  be  made  a  Church ;  the  reason 
is^  because  the  Church  had  been  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan from  the  most  ancient  time^  and  because  the 
Word  could  not  be  written  in  any  other  land,  thus 
amongst  the  nation  which  possessed  that  land ;  and 
where  the  Word  is,  there  is  the  Church.  The  reason 
why  the  Word  could  not  be  written  elsewhere  was,  be- 
cause all  the  places  which  were  in  the  whole  of  that 
land,  and  which  were  round  about  it,  as  the  moun- 
tains, the  vallies,  the  rivers,  the  forests,  and  the  rest, 
had  been  made  representative  of  things  celestial  and 
spiritual ;  and  the  sense  of  the  letter  of  the  Word,  both 
in  the  historicals  and  the  propheticals,  must  neces- 
sarily consist  of  such  things ;  since  the  interiors  of  the 
Word,  which  are  celestial  and  spiritual  things,  close 
in  such  representatives,  and  as  it  were  stand  upon 
them  as  a  house  upon  its  foundation.  For  unless  the 
Word,  as  to  the  sense  of  the  letter,  which  is  its  ulti- 
mate, stood  upon  such  things,  it  would  be  as  a  house 
without  a  foundation. '^ 

We  are  here  told  that  the  mountains,  vallies,  rivers, 
forests,  of  the  tract  of  land  between  the  river  of 
Egypt  and  the  river  Euphrates,  had  been  made  repre- 
sentative. The  reason  is,  because  it  was  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  men  who  contemplated  the  things  upon 
earth  as  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens,  and  who 
accordingly  gave  to  them  names  which  designated 
spiritual  qualities.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the 
Word  throughout  has  reference  pre-eminently  to  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  t.  e.,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  tract 
*  Ibid,,  art.  10,559. 
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of  country  between  the  river  of  Egypt  and  the  Eu- 
phrates^ that  is^  the  tract  of  country  in  which  was 
Paradise. 

15.  ^^  And  Jehovah  God  took  the  man,  and  placed 
Um  in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it" 
He  took  the  man  as  it  is  said^*  *'  And  I  will  take  you 
to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God/' 
And  against  "  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
will  I  take  thee,  O  Zerubbabel  my  servant,  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  saith  the  Lord,  and  will  make  thee  as  a 
signet;  for  I  have  chosen  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  So  again,]:  "There  shall  be  two  in  the 
field ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  the  other  left."  The 
man,  therefore,  whom  the  Lord  God  took  or  chose 
for  Paradise,  was  the  man  who  had  thus  been  per- 
fected; and  the  office  of  the  man  was  to  cultivate 
and  keep  the  garden.  The  first  Adam,  therefore,  was 
a  gardener ;  but  so  was  the  second.  "  When  Jesus," 
says  a  modem  Commentator,§  "first  appeared  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  she  took  Him  for  the  gar^ 
dener,  the  mistake  was  not  great;  for  our  blessed 
Lord  was  a  gardener,  because  He  planted  the  garden 
of  God,  the  Church,  where  the  fruits  ripen  and  are 
made  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That  St.  John 
should  have  mentioned  the  fact  of  Mary's  mistake, 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  he  had  this  symbolism 
directly  in  view :  symbolism  attaches  in  general  to 
all  the  minuter  circumstances  that  he  records." 

*  Rgodui  Ti.  7.         t  Haggai  iL  23.        X  Matthew  xxiv.  40. 

§  Song  rf  Songs,  a  revised  translation,  with  Introduction  and  Com' 
mentay,  by  J.  F.  Thnipp,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Barrington,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  p.  182. 
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Our  Lord  had  said  to  the  thief,  "This  day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise ;''  and  if  Mary  had  over* 
heard  these  words^  or  even  if  they  had  been  toU 
her^  when  she  went  to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint  the 
body  of  our  Lord^  she  might  naturally  have  thought 
of  His  spirit  as  being  in  Paradise ;  and  of  the  Divine 
Gardener  who  had  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden, 
and  Adam  who  had  been  placed  there  to  dress  it 
and  to  keep  it ;  particularly  as  in  the  place  where 
our  Lord  was  crucified,  ^^  there  was  a  garden,  and  in 
the  garden  a  new  sepulchre  wherein  was  never  man 
yet  laid/' 

Now  Adam  was  placed  in  the  garden  to  cultivate 
and  keep  it.  What  this  means  we  may  infer  from 
the  following  passage : — "  They  made  me  keeper  of 
the  vineyards,  but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not 
keptJ^  "  Spiritually/'  says  a  Commentator,*  "  the 
vineyard  is  the  Church ;  the  keeping  of  this  vineyard 
is  the  performance  of  that  duty  which  is  entrusted 
to  each  individual ;  hence,  he  says,  '  This  vineyard 
I  have  not  kepty  whether  through  my  negligence,  or 
infirmity,  or  the  tyrannical  government  of  others/* 
This  is  the  common  interpretation. 

The  garden  was  entrusted  to  Adam  to  dress  it  and 
to  keep  it,  but  not  to  call  it  his  own.  When  Je* 
hovah  God  planted  the  garden,  the  owner  was 
Jehovah  Himself;  but  when  the  serpent  said,  ''Ye 
shall  be  as  gods/'  the  object  was  to  transfer  the 
ownership  from  Jehovah  God  to  Adam,  and  therefore 
the  man  was  driven  out.     When  he  began  to  call  it 

*  See  Poole's  Synopnt;  Cani.  L  6. 
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Qiine^  he  lost  it  altogether.  To  keep  the  garden, 
then,  obviously  implies  to  retain  it  by  keeping  a 
^ard  against  the  entrance  of  anything  from  without. 
A.nd  what  was  there  without  ?  That  which  was  after- 
irards  represented  by  the  serpent. 

16.  ^^And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  say- 
wiy.  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely 
eat; 

17.  "  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
ml,  thou  shall  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  thou  eateat 
thereof  thou  shall  surely  die/' 

By  the  Lord  Grod  *'  commanding  the  man'*  is  sig- 
nified, that  the  man  himself  perceived  that  to  eat  of 
Bvery  tree  of  the  garden  would  be  according  to  Divine 
3rder ;  and  that  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
rf  good  and  evil  would  not  be  according  to  Divine 
>rder;  thus,  that  if  he  did  so,  he  would  be  in  a 
lisorderly  state,  would  lose  his  peace  of  mind,  and 
no  longer  enjoy  a  sabbath  of  the  soul.  Speaking  of 
bhe  tree  of  life.  Bishop  Patrick  observes  : — 

*'  This  garden  being  also  a  type  cf  heaven^  perhaps  God 
ntended  by  this  tree  to  represent  that  immortal  life  which 
He  meant  to  bestow  upon  man  with  Himself,  Kev.  xxii.  2. 
^d  so  St.  Austin,  in  that  famous  saying  of  his,  Erod  ei  in 
ceteris  lignia  Alimentum^  in  iato  autem  Sacramentum.  In 
)tber  trees  there  was  nourishment  for  man,  but  in  this  also  a 
lacrament.  For  it  was  both  a  symbol  of  that  life  which  God 
lad  already  bestowed  upon  man,  who  was  hereby  put  in 
nind  that  God  was  the  author  of  his  being  and  all  his  enjoy- 
Beats,  and  of  that  life  he  was  to  hope  for  in  another  world,  if 
le  proved  obedient." 

If,  however,  it  be  admitted  that  Paradise  is  typical. 
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SO  is  all  that  is  in  it  typical ;  every  tree  of  the  garden, 
as  well  as  the  tree  of  lives ;  especially  as  it  is  from  the 
rivers  that  the  trees  draw  their  nourishment,  and 
if  these  rivers  are  typical,  so  are  the  trees  which 
these  rivers  feed.  Accordingly  we  read  in  Ezekielg* 
— "  By  the  river  upon  the  bank  thereof,  on  this  side 
and  on  that  side,  shall  grow  all  trees  for  meat,  whoie 
leaves  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall  the  fruit  thereof 
be  consumed :  it  shall  bring  forth  new  fruit  accord- 
ing to  his  months,  because  their  waters  they  issued 
out  of  the  sanctuary :  and  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be 
for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof  for  medicine/' 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  descriptioD 
here  given  is  of  the  trees  in  Paradise,  and  that  here 
they  are  all  typical,  having  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  food  for  the  material  body.  Now  if  we  regard, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  trees  as  growing  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  it  will  follow,  that  as  there  are 
four  orders  of  rivers,  so  there  are  four  orders  of 
trees,  and  the  quality  of  the  trees  may  be  inferred 
from  that  of  the  rivers.  Hence  we  have  trees  sym- 
bolical of  the  life  of  love,  of  intelligence,  of  reason, 
and  of  science;  of  all  which  man  might  eat;  the 
inmost  or  central  life  of  all  being  the  life  of  love,  fed 
by  the  river  Pison,  from  that  which  flowed  out  of 
the  land  of  delights.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  every 
tree  of  the  garden. 

With  respect  to  the  TVee  of  lives  and  the  Dree  rf 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  it  is  said  of  both  of 
them,  that  the  Lord  God  made  them  to  grow  out  of 
the  ground;   and  both  of  them  are  represented  as 

•  Chap,  xlvii.  12. 
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being  in  Paradise.  The  man  in  Paradise,  therefore^ 
must  have  had  a  knowledge,  though  external,  of  evil, 
as  well  as  of  good ;  for  if  not,  how  could  he  choose 
good  rather  than  evil?  This  knowledge,  however, 
which  was  only  external,  was  a  knowledge  of  evil 
fiom  good ;  t.  e.,  from  the  Lord ;  so  that  from  good 
or  from  the  Lord  he  could  perceive  the  nature  of 
evil.  But  to  appropriate  the  evil,  which  was  signified 
bj  transferring  the  tree  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre,  thus  destroying  Divine  order,  and  the%  eating 
of  the  tree,  he  was  not  allowed  to  do,  i,  e.,  he  per- 
ceived that  this  would  be  a  perversion  of  order.  For 
as  eating  is  for  the  nourishment  of  life,  so  to  eat  of 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  is  to 
convert  a  knowledge  of  evil  into  a  life  of  evil.  An 
angel,  from  the  light  that  is  in  him,  perceives  the 
nature  of  a  devil ;  but  this  he  does  in  perfect  inno- 
cence, without  appropriating  to  himself  the  qualities 
of  the  devil.  In  Paradise,  therefore,  the  nature  of 
evil  may  be  known,  but  not  appropriated. 

*'  How  is  it,'*  asks  Ambrose,*  "  that  if  there  were 
no  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  we  could  learn  any 
difference  between  good  and  evil  ?  For  neither  could 
we  judge  of  evil,  that  it  is  evil,  unless  there  were  a 
knowledge  of  good ;  nor  could  there  be  a  knowledge 
of  good,  unless  there  were  good.  Nor  again  as  to 
what  good  is,  should  we  know  that  it  is  good,  unless 
there  were  a  knowledge  of  evil.** 

(jood  and  evil  are  correlative  terms:  we  may 
know  evil  from  good,  but  we  cannot  know  good  from 
evil, 

*  D9  Paradiio  Liber  Unut,  art.  8. 
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The  Tree  of  lives  is  said  to  be  in  the  miibt  of  the 
garden ;  and  must  have  been  therefore  by  the  mer 
as  it  went  out  of  Eden.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
river  which  furnished  truths  for  the  memory  or  for 
science  was  Euphrates^  which  formed  the  baundanf  (tf 
the  garden ;  hence  the  Tree  of  knowledge  was  on 
the  banks  of  this  river^  consequently  in  the  circum- 
ference of  Paradise.  This  was  the  true  order  of  the 
mind  in  the  more  flourishing  state  of  the  Adamic 
Church :  that  order  is  disturbed  when  the  tree  of 
knowledge  is  transferred  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre^  or  indeed  in  any  degree  from  without  to 
within,  as  we  shall  And  was  afterwards  the  case. 

18.  "  And  the  Lard  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that 
man  should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  an  help  med 
for  him" 

Hitherto  the  man  had  been  alone ;  but,  in  confor> 
mity  to  the  interpretations  previously  offered,  the 
man  himself  also  now  thought  that  it  was  not  good 
for  him  to  be  alone, 

Down  to  this  period  the  history  of  the  Adamic 
Church  has  been  one  of  progression.  We  now  come 
to  another  phase  in  the  Church,  brought  about  bf 
another  generation  of  men,  the  descendants  of  the 
former.  Hitherto  all  had  been  good,  and  from  good 
had  proceeded  to  be  very  good.  We  here  arrive  at 
the  first  pause  in  this  progress ;  not  to  a  positive  evil, 
but  to  a  not-good.  And  yet  the  good  pronounced  to 
be  a  not-good,  is  nevertheless  in  itself  a  good ;  nay, 
is  even  very  good;  but  the  state  of  man  is  altered, 
and  that  which  before  was  to  him  very  good,  has  now 
become  unsuited,  and  relatively  a  not-good.     *'  It  is 
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not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.*'  What  is  here  signi- 
fied by  being  alone  ? 

The  term  alone  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  both  in  a 
good  sense,  and  in  a  bad  sense. 

It  is  used  in  a  good  sense  in  the  following  pas* 
sages.  In  Jeremiah  ;* — "  Arise,  go  up  to  the  quiet 
nation  that  dwelleth  confidently,  which  have  neither 
gates  nor  bars,  which  dwell  alone/'  Again,  in 
Deuteronomy  .-f — *'  Israel  shall  then  dwell  confidently 
alone  J'  Again,  in  Numbers :  t — *^  Lo,  the  people  shall 
dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
nations.^'  For  the  nations  were  in  evils,  and  repre- 
sented the  evils  in  which  they  were.  Hence  in 
Psalm  cvi.  34  it  is  said,  "  They  did  not  destroy  the 
nations  concerning  whom  the  Lord  commanded 
them;  but  were  mingled  among  the  heathen,  and 
learned  their  works.  And  they  served  their  idols, 
which  were  a  snare  unto  them.''  Accordingly  it  is 
said  :  "  I§  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  have  sepa- 
rated you  from  other  people.  ...  Ye  shall  be  holy 
unto  me,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have  severed 
you  from  other  people,  that  ye  should  be  mine."  It 
was  thus  good  that  the  Jewish  people  should  be  alone 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  separated  from  others ;  like 
the  Adamic  Church  in  Paradise.  Wherefore  also  the 
Apostle  II  says,  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together 
with  unbelievers :  for  what  fellowship  hath  righteous- 
ness with  unrighteousness?  and  what  communion 
hath  light  with  darkness?  and  what  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial  ?  . . . .  Wherefore  come  out  from 

*  C^iap.  xlix.  31.  t  Chap.  xxxiiL  28.  X  Chap,  xxiii.  9. 

f  LeviOeut  zx.  24,  26.  \i  2  Cor.  yl  14, 15, 17. 
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among  them^  and  be  ye  separate,  saitb  the  Lord,  and 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing;  and  I  will  receive 
yon"  Their  not  being  separate  is  thus  referred  to 
in  Jeremiah:^  *' Juddi  is  gone  into  captivity  be- 
cause of  affliction^  and  because  of  great  servitude: 
she  dwelleth  among  the  heathen,  she  findeth  no  rest.'' 
That  is^  says  a  Commentator^f  ''Those  that  were 
separated  from  the  heathen  now  dwell  among  the 
heathen ;  those  that  were  a  peculiar  people  are  now 
a  mingled  people/'  And  Cardinal  Hugo,  ''She 
dwelt  among  the  nations,  that  is,  those  vices  which 
are  signified  by  the  seven  nations  which  the  Lord 
cast  out  from  the  land  of  promise." 

So  again  -.J — "  I  sat  not  in  the  assembly  of  the 
mockers,  nor  rejoiced :  I  sat  alone,  because  of  thy 
hand."     On  which  Origen  observes  : — 

'*  When  we  imitate  the  life  of  the  multitude,  so  that  it  it 
not  separated  from  them,  and  is  no  better  or  choioeworthy 
than  that  of  the  many,  I  cannot  say  '  I  sat  aUme*  but,  '  I  sat 
with  the  multitude.'  But  when  my  life  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  difficult  of  imitation  both  in  manners,  morals,  action, 
and  wisdom,  so  that  among  others  I  am  aUme^  because  no 
one  imitates  my  erample ;  then  I  can  say,  '  I  sat  alone* " 

So  again : — 

"  Let  every  one  follow  this  example,  when  seeing  the  mol- 
titude  not  tolerating  him  who  leads  a  righteous  life :  e?en  as 
Elias  when  he  said,  'Lord,  thty  have  slain  thy  prophets, 
overthrown  thine  altars,  and  I  am  left  alone^  and  they  seek 
my  life  to  destroy  it.'  He,  however,  who  does  not  lead  a  lif» 
separated  from  that  of  the  many,  cannot  say,  ' I  sat  dUmi* 

*  LameniaUoru  L  3.  f  Matthew  Henry  m  !•& 

X  Jeremiah  xv.  17.    Works  of  Origen,  vol.  iii.,  219,  296. 
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. .  .  MoreoTer  he  sits  aUme  who  is  not  harassed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  passions,  but  who  has  withdrawn  entirely  into  the 
recesses  of  the  rational  mind,  and  the  unity  of  his  being." 

Again^  in  the  Psalms  ;*  ''  But  know  that  the  Lord 
hath  set  apart  him  that  is  godly  for  himself:  the 
Lord  will  hear  when  I  call  unto  him/'  Hence  on 
the  words^t  "A  garden  enclosed  is  my  sister^  my 
spouse/'  commonly  considered  to  be  an  allegorical 
description  of  the  Church,  it  has  been  said,  "  Observe 
the  peculiarity  of  this  garden :  it  is  a  garden  enclosed, 
a  Paradise  separated  from  the  common  earth :  it  is 
appropriated  to  God  :  He  has  set  it  apart  for  Him- 
self. Israel  is  God's  portion,  the  lot  of  His  inhe- 
ritance." 

In  these  passages,  to  dwell  apart,  or  separately 
from  the  world,  and  thus  to  dwell  alone,  is  used  in  a 
good  sense ;  and  the  Adamic  Church  would  be  alone 
in  respect  to  those  who  were  without,  and  among 
the  nations,  and  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  Para- 
disiacal state. 

As  long,  then,  as  the  Adamic  Church  thought  the 
tmth  from  a  principle  of  love,  in  this  case  love  and 
truth  were  united  as  among  the  angels ;  hence  it  was 
in  a  state  of  celestial  marriage,  and  thus  alone,  or 
separated  from  others,  in  a  good  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unfavorable  sense 
in  which  the  term  alone  is  used. 

"If J  I  judge,  my  judgment  is  true,"  said  our 
Saviour,  "  for  I  am  not  alone ;  but  I  and  the  Father 
that  sent  me." — ''He§  that  sent  me,  is  with  me: 

*  It.  3.  t  Canticle*  iv.  12.    Matthew  Henry  m  loe. 

X  John  viii.  16.  §  Ibid,,  yiii.  29. 
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the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone ;  for  I  do  always 
those  things  that  please  Him/' — ^'The*  words  that  I 
speak  nnto  you^  I  speak  not  of  myself;  but  the  Father 
that  dwelleth  in  me,  He  doeth  the  works/' — "Yet 
shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own^  and  shall 
leave  me  alone ;  and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  my 
Father  is  with  me/' 

From  these  words  it  is  evident,  that  Adam  might 
be  regarded  as  being,  in  a  bad  sense,  alone  when  he 
ceased  to  do  those  things  which  were  pleasing  to 
Jehovah  God ;  and  the  reason  why  he  would  cease 
to  do  them,  would  be,  because  he  had  begun  to  do 
them  from  himself,  contrary  to  our  Lord's  example 
when  He  said,  "  I J  do  nothing  of  myself;  but  as 
my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things." 

When  the  Adamic  Church  thought  the  truth  and 
did  the  truth  from  a  principle  of  love,  it  corresponded 
with  that  state  of  our  Lord  in  which  He  thought 
Divine  Truth  and  performed  Divine  works  from  the 
Father;  hence  He,  as  the  Divine  Word  or  Wisdom, 
and  the  Father  as  Divine  Love,  were  one ;  a  unity 
which  is  represented  by  a  Divine  Marriage,  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  truth  that  He  spoke  He  had  spoken 
apart  from  the  Divine  Love,  He  would  have  been 
apart  from  the  Father,  and  hence  alone:  thus  He 
would  have  been  alone  in  the  sense  of  the  marriage 
between  the  Humanity  and  Divinity,  thus  between 
Divine  Love  and  Divine  Truth,  being  dissolved :  there- 
fore He  says,  "  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with 
me : " — "  I  and  the  Father  are  one."      In  a  cone- 

*  Jokn  xiv.  10.  t  Ibid.,  xvi.  32. 

X  Ibid.,  TiiL  28. 
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mding  sense  the  apostle  says,  ''  Faith,  if  it  hath 
t  works,  is  dead,  being  alone." 
The  term  alone,  then,  is  taken  in  the  Scriptures 
bh  in  a  good  sense  and  in  a  bad  sense.  If  we  take 
in  a  good  sense,  the  Adamic  Church  no  longer  re- 
rded  it  as  a  good  to  be  alone;  no  longer  esteemed 
good  to  be  a  good.  This  is  the  true  sense,  and 
Lnifeats  the  first  symptom  of  a  decline.  On  the 
ler  hand — 

If  we  take  the  term  alone  in  a  bad  sense,  it  is 
oally  clear  that,  in  this  case,  it  was  not  good  for 
e  man  to  be  alone.  In  either  case,  the  Divine 
ovidence  is  exercised  to  remedy,  as  far  as  possible, 
is  state  of  things.  The  remedy  is  thus  described, 
[  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him." 
In  explaining  this  subject  we  observe,  that  when 
in  was  created,  "  male  and  female  created  he  them." 
3W  that  in  every  human  being  there  exist  both  a 
eiscaline  and  feminine  principle,  is  the  doctrine  of 
.  Augustine.  When,  says  he,*  it  is  said  that  man 
18  made  after  the  image  of  Ood,  this  is  spoken  of 
e  interior  man,  in  which  reside  reason  and  intellect. 

was  in  virtue  of  these  that  man  is  described  as 
kving  power  over  the  whole  animal  creation ;  and 

he  could  exercise  this  power  over  the  animal  king- 
im  without,  BO  he  could  also  over  the  animal  king- 
»m  within.  This  animal  part  of  man,  comprehend- 
g  all  the  natural  appetites  and  desires,  is  to  the 
»tional  part  of  man  what  the  woman  is  to  the  man. 
ence  it  is  that  the  rational  mind,  as  being  ruler, 

called  the  male  or  masculine;  while  the  animal 
*  De  Geneti  contra  Maniehaoi,  lib.  ii.,  art.  15. 
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man^  as  being  obedient  or  passive^  is  called  the  female 
or  feminine;  in  other  words^  the  internal  man  is 
masculine^  the  external  feminine.  It  is  under  the 
relation  of  these  two  that  the  narrative  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  state  of  man  immediately  before  the 
Fall  ;*  concerning  which  St.  Augustine  remarks:— 

<' '  In  the  day  thai  ye  eat  thereof  ye  shall  surely  die  ;*  after 
this  adraonitioD,  it  begins  to  be  explained  how  it  is  that  the 
woman  is  made,  and  she  is  said  to  be  made  for  the  help  of  the 
man ;  in  order  that,  by  spiritual  copulation,  she  might  bring 
forth  spiritual  progeny,  t.  e,,  good  works  to  the  glory  of  Qod. 
When  the  man  rules,  the  woman  obeys;  the  man  himself ii 
ruled  by  Wisdom,  the  woman  by  the  man.  For  the  head  of 
the  man  is  Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man. 
And  therefore  it  is  said,  '  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be 
alone.'  Down  to  this  time  he  was  alone ;  and  to  this  end, 
that  not  only  might  the  soul  rule  over  the  body,  inasmuch  as 
the  body  occupies  the  place  of  servant  to  the  soul,  but  abo 
that  the  masculine  reason  might  subjugate  to  itself  the  ammal 
part  by  whose  help  he  might  rule  over  the  body  also.  It 
was  to  exemplify  this  circumstance,  that  the  woman  wai 
made,  whom  the  order  of  things  requires  to  be  subject  to  the 
man;  so  that  what  in  two  human  beings,  i.e.,  the  male  and 
the  female,  appears  very  evident,  might  be  contempLstted  alao 
in  one  individual  being ;  so  that  the  interior  mind,  as  being  the 
masculine  reason,  might  hold  in  subjection  to  itself  the  appe- 
tite of  the  soul,  by  means  of  which  appetite  we  are  moved  to 
operate  with  the  members  of  the  body ;  and  might  also,  by  a 
just  law,  impose  a  limit  upon  its  helper ;  even  as  the  nan 
ought  to  rule  the  woman,  nor  permit  the  woman  to  rule  ofer 
the  man,  which,  wherever  it  occurs,  perverts  the  home  and 
makes  it  miserable." 

*  See  our  Appendix, 
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These  relations  of  the  interior  man  as  male,  and 
ie  exterior  as  female^  being  thus  explained^  St. 
kUgustine  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the  conjugal 
elation  between  the  two : — 

•*  The*  very  knowledge  itself  by  which  we  understand  that 
lere  is  in  us  one  thing  which  rulea  hy  reason,  another  which  is 
\edient  to  reason — this  ?ery  knowledge,  I  say,  is,  as  it  were, 
making  of  the  woman  out  of  the  rih  of  the  man ;  on  ac- 
)unt  of  its  signifying  (a  state  of  subordination  and  hence) 
conjunction  between  the  two.  Moreover,  in  order  that  every 
le  may  rightly  exercise  dominion  over  this  part  of  his  being, 
id  become  as  it  were  conjugal  in  himself,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^h 
ay  not  lust  against  the  spirit,  but  be  subject  to  it,  i.e.,  that 
le  concupiscence  of  the  flesh  may  not  be  in  opposition  to 
ason,  but  may  rather  cease  to  be  carnal  by  being  obedient 
\  reason ;  he  has  need  of  perfect  wisdom." 

So  St.  Arabroset  observes,  that  in  the  law  of 
[oses,  by  the  male  to  be  circumcised  is  signified  the 
Uional  mind.  And  Origen,  J  speaking  of  the  Egyp- 
an  midwives,  who,  contrary  to  the  command  of 
haraoh,  saved  the  male  children  alive,  says,  that 
f  the  male  is  meant  the  interior  man,  Philo  also§ 
spresents  the  operations  of  the  mind  as  both  male 
id  female ;  and  Moses  as  implying  the  same,  when 
leaking  of  that  part  of  the  mind  which  is  dominant 
id  that  which  is  subject.  "The  mind,''  says  he, 
conceives  and  is  in  travail,  and  brings  forth  many 
dngs ;  but  of  the  ideas  which  are  brought  forth  by 
16  mind  some  are  male  and  some  are  female."  In 
meral,  he  regards  the  dominant  faculties  as  male, 
*  Ibid.^  art.  xvL  f  De  Jbrahamo,  cap.  xi. 

X  Horn,  ii.,  Exod. 

%  On  the  Sacrificet  of  Cain  and  Abel,  art.  31,  34. 
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and  the  subject  as  female.  Hence  also  upon  the 
words,  "  Verily  I  say  nnto  you,  all  these  things  shall 
come  upon  this  generation/^  Eupertus*  observes : — 

"  In  like  manner  as  carnal  generation  is  effected  by  the 
conjunction  of  man  and  woman,  so  is  spiritual  geaentioQ 
effected  by  the  conjunction  of  the  reason  and  the  senn&oe 
part  of  the  soul ;  and  if  reason  yields  to  the  senses,  then  is 
Cain  begotten,  that  is,  sin :  but  if  the  senses  yield  to  the 
reason,  then  is  Abel  begotten,  that  is,  good  works,  which 
are  slain  by  Cain;  because  good  works  are  destroyed  by 
mortal  sin." 

The  same  kind  of  expression,  founded  upon  the 
same  general  method  of  contemplating  the  human 
mind,  prevails  throughout  the  Scriptures.  Thus  it 
is  said, — *'  Theyt  conceive  mischief,  and  bring  forth 
iniquity/* — "  When  J  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth 
forth  sin.'* — *^  Behold§  he  travaileth  with  iniquity, 
aud  hath  conceived  mischief,  and  brought  forth  false- 
hood.*'— Moreover||  the  woman  representing  the 
Church  is  spoken  of  as  being  with  child^  travailiiig 
in  birth,  and  being  pained  to  be  delivered ;  and  the 
child  brought  forth  is  said  to  be  a  male,  i.e.,  as 
generally  interpreted,  the  truth  or  doctrine  of  the 
Church. 

Indeed  it  is  upon  this  view  of  the  human  mind 
that  the  whole  doctrine  of  spiritual  generation,  com- 
monly called  regeneration,  is  founded.  Accordingly^ 
Swcdenborg  aflirms,  that  the  Most  Ancient  Church 

*  De  Gloria  Filii  Hominis,  L     See  LauretuM,  art.  Gemerare, 
t  Jsaiah  lix.  4.  J  James  i.  15.  §.  Psaim  m  H. 

II  yipoc.  xii.  2,  5.     See  Itaiah  xxvi.  18. 
^  Arcana  CtBleilia^  art.  54. 
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Ued  the  nnderstandiDg  in  the  spiritual  man  mak, 
3  wiil  female,  and  their  conjunction  a  marriage.^ 
Thus  in  the  three  divisions  of  man  into  spirit^  soul^ 
d  body^  the  interior  man  is  the  spirit^  the  exterior 
in  is  the  soul  and  body.  Accordingly,  a  modem 
iter  ob8erves,t  that  "  the  difference  between  spirit 
d  soul  coincides  entirely  with  that  between  man 
d  woman ;  that  both  live  in  a  connubium ;  that  the 
irit  of  man  is,  as  it  were,  the  husband  of  the 
al/' 

We  may  hence  perceive  why  it  is  that,  accord- 
;  to  Augustine,  the  narrative  in  Genesis  treats  of 
s  interior  and  exterior,  man,  and  of  the  relations 
tween  the  two,  under  the  names  of  man  and 
mian:  the  woman  being  regarded  as  the  help  of 
B  man,  or  the  exterior  man  as  the  help  of  the 
■mor,  f.  e.,  as  the  instrument  by  which  he  is  en- 
led  to  bring  out  his  affections  and  thoughts  into 
sir  ultimate  effects.  The  harmony  between  the 
verier  man  and  the  exterior  had  become  inter- 
pted :  for  man  had  ceased  to  become,  as  Augus- 
le  says,  conjugal  in  himself. 

We  have  thus  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  changes 
the  state  of  the  human  mind,  i.e.,  in  the  state  of 
B  Church,  may  be  represented  under  the  relations 
male  and  female  set  forth  in  a  historical  form, 
le  change  at  present  represented  in  the  narrative  is 

'  See  Harris'  Hermes,  chap,  iv.     On  the  origin  of  Gendert  in 


'  Delitzsch,  Bibl  Ptychol,  p.  69.  See  the  Commentary  of  Dr. 
itdi  (yoh  L,  p.  107),  who,  howerer^  heing  an  extreme  literalist, 
I  not  accept  the  distinction. 
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that  of  the  gradual  tendency  of  the  internal  man 
toward  the  external ;  and  the  gradual  predominance 
of  the  external  over  the  internal.     The  consequence 
is,  the  gradual  loss  of  the  true  distinction  between 
the  two;    so  that  in  due  time  the  perceptions  of 
Adam  were  mostly  in  the  external  mind;  and  the 
Providence  of  the  Lord  is  now  exercised  in  so  pre- 
paring the  external  mind  that  it  shall  not  lead  to 
man's  immediate  downfall,  but  be  a  help  meet  for 
him.     Accordingly,  the  Lord  provides  that  this  new 
external  state  of  man  shall  be  a  state  of  external 
innocency ;  and  this  external  innocency  is  preserved 
by  causing  man  to  receive  apparent  truths,  instead 
of  real  truths.     For,  had  he  been  permitted  to  retain 
that  knowledge  which  is  represented  by  giving  names 
to  every  living  creature,  his  fall  would  have  been 
immediate  and  hopeless.     It  is  therefore  said, ''  I  irill 
make  him  a  help  meet  for  him.'* 

The  original  expression  is  "  a  help  as  before  him," 
or  "  a  help  as  with  him.''  This  particle  as,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  too  often  here  overlooked,  has  a  deep 
significancy.  The*  Hebrew  doctors  regard  it  as  a 
note  of  similitude,  and  frequently  use  the  Hebrew 
term  here  employed  to  denote  similitude ;  as  when 
they  say,  the  law  speaks  after  the  manner  of  (as,  or 
like  as)  the  sons  of  men.  It  signifies  also  a  corre- 
sponding opposite,  as  in  the  case  of  a  strophe  and 
antistrophe.  In  the  present  case  it  signifies  a  help 
like  that  which  the  man  had  before,  and  yet  not  it 
originally  and  really,  but  only  apparently.  In  thw 
sense  it  signifies  an  apparent  help  corresponding  to, 
*  See  Poole's  SynopHi  in  loc. 


but  not  itself,  the  real  help  which  the  man  before 
possessed.  In  conformity,  therefore,  with  our  pre- 
vious interpretations,  the  man  himself  or  the  Church 
now  substituted  an  apparent  help  for  a  real  help, 
and  thus  had  lost  the  power  of  making  real  distinc- 
tions. The  Church  fell  into  a  state  in  which  it 
mistook  appearances  for  realities^  because  of  a  change 
in  its  powers  of  perception.  The  basis  of  all  percep- 
tion is  love:  this  love  became  changed  by  passing 
from  things  internal  to  things  external,  and  loving 
external  things  as  a  man  loves  his  wife ;  so  that  in 
the  love  of  external  things  was  presented  a  certain 
form  o{  self-love,  snd  the  Church  thus  became  an 
alter  ego  or  another  Church. 

Thus  the  Apostle  says,*  "  He  that  loveth  his  wife, 
loveth  himself" — "  Let  every  one  of  you  in  particular 
so  love  his  wife  even  as  himself;"  that  is,  says  a 
Commentator,t  Quia  ilia  est  alter  Ego.  So  another 
Commentator^  observes,  that  the  Apostle  exhorts  the 
Ephesians  to  love  their  wives  as  themselves ;  for  by 
loving  and  cherishing  their  wives  they  love  them- 
selves, since  their  wives  are  their  second  selves. 
Again,  another  Commentator  :§  ^^  Christ's  tender 
regard  to  us  as  the  dear  members  of  His  spiritual 
body  shews  every  husband  to  treat  his  wife  as  a 
second  self;  convincing  him  by  the  dictates  of  self- 
love  to  be  kind  and  gentle  towards  her,  and  how 
unnatural  it  would  be  to  do  otherwise.^'  Indeed 
Bishop  Patrick  represents  Adam  as  saying  to  Eve, 

*  Ephe$iang  ▼.  28,  33.  f  Zancbius  in  he. 

t  Bloomfield's  Receruio  Synopiiea. 
§  VyWs  Paraphroiet  Ephes.  v.  28. 
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"  Now  indeed  I  have  found  what  I  could  not  sec 
before  among  all  Grod^s  creatures — another  self/* 

The  narrative,  therefore,  in  Genesis  now  proceeds 
to  speak  of  a  second  self  belonging  to  therChurch,  an 
alter  ego  in  place  of  the  former.  Before,  however, 
this  new  state  is  superinduced,  Adam  is  led  to  reflect 
on  that  state  to  which  he  had  hitherto  attained  by  the 
Divine  help. 

19.  "  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed 
every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them :  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creu- 
ture,  that  was  the  name  thereof 

20.  "  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field" 

In  the  first  chapter,  at  the  creation  of  man,  it  is 
said — "  Let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  -,"  on 
which  passage  Augustine  observes : — 

"  That*  is,  by  means  of  a  sound  intellect ;  from  which  it  is 
manifest,  that  man  rules  over  all  these  animals  by  reason. 
The  passage  may,  nevertheless,  be  rightly  understood  in  a 
spiritual  sense  also ;  so  that  all  those  affections  and  motions 
of  the  mind  which  we  possess  alike  with  these  animals,  we 
should  hold  in  subjection,  and  rule  over  by  temperance  and 
moderation.  For  when  these  motions  are  not  overruled,  they 
break  forth  and  proceed  onward  to  the  foulest  habits,  and 
carry  us  away  by  diverse  pernicious  delights,  and  make  us 
resemble  every  kind  of  beast.  But  when  they  are  overruled 
and  kept  in  subjection,  then  they  grow  gentle,  and  live  ia 
harmony  with  us.  For  the  motions  of  our  natural  mind  an 
*  De  Genen  contra  ManieheeoM,  lib.  i.,  art.  31. 
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not  alien  from  ourselFes;  for  together  with  ourselves  they 
are  nourished  hy  the  knowledge  furnished  by  the  truths  of 
reaaon,  and  of  sound  morals,  and  of  eternal  life;  as  by 
herbs  that  give  seed,  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  verdant 
grass.  This  it  is  which  is  the  blessed  and  peaceful  life  of 
man,  when  all  these  motions  are  conformable  to  reason  and 
truth  ;  and  then  they  are  called  joys  and  loves  that  are  holy, 
chaste,  and  good.  But  if  they  are  not  conformable,  and  are 
negligently  treated,  they  distract  and  dissipate  the  mind,  and 
make  life  most  miserable ;  in  which  case  they  are  called  per- 
turbations, and  lusts,  and  evil  concupiscences;  concerning 
which  we  are  commanded  to  strive  as  much  as  possible  to 
crucify  them  in  ourselves,  till  death  be  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory ;  for  as  the  Apostle  says — *  They  that  are  Jesus  Christ's 
have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  perturbations  and  lusts.' " 

St.  Ambrose  suggests  a  similar  interpretation. 
From  these  remarks  of  St.  Augustine  it  is  evident, 
that  by  animals  he  understood  the  affections  and 
appetites  of  the  natural  mind.  But  we  know  that  in 
Scripture  they  are  also  taken  to  signify  those  of  the 
spiritual  mind ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  lamb,  the  dove,  the 
eagle,  the  calf,  the  lion,  and  so  forth.  We  are,  there- 
fore,  to  understand  from  this  verse,  that  Adam  knew 
all  the  qualities  of  the  internal  and  external  mind. 
That  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should 
be  understood,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  We  have 
already  observed,  that  to  call  by  name,  signifies  to 
designate  the  nature  and  quality.  Thus  in  Isaiah  ;* 
"  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath 
created  these  things,  that  bringeth  out  their  host  by 
number :  He  calleth  them  all  by  names  by  the  great- 
ness of  His  might."      So  in  the  Psalms  :-f    '^He 

*  Chap.  xL  26.  f  cxlvU.  4. 
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telleth  the  number  of  the  stars:  He  caUeth  them 
all  by  their  names"  Again  in  Isaiah  ;*  '' O  Israel, 
fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee;  I  have  calkd 
thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  mine/'  So  again  :t 
''  Thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name,  which  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name  ;'* — in  all  which  cases 
is  designated  quality,  as  where  it  is  said,  *'  His  name 
shall  be  called  Jesus,  for  He  shall  save  His  people 
from  their  sins/'  A  new  name  signifies  a  new  state, 
new  quality,  or  a  new  nature. 

Here,  then,  it  is  seen  that  the  Church  was  in 
actual  possession  of  genuine  knowledge,  and  did  not 
decline  into  her  subsequent  state  in  consequence  of 
spiritual  gifts  being  withheld.  For,  as  beasts  signify 
aflFcctions,  fowls  of  the  air  exalted  thoughts,  etc.  ; 
so  the  Church  was  in  possession  of  the  celestial 
knowledge  of  the  aflFcctions  of  love,  and  the  truths  of 
wisdom. 

'^  But  for  the  man  there  was  not  found  a  help  as 
with  him''  This  celestial  knowledge  no  longer  found 
a  correspondence  in  the  external  man  :  the  two  were 
unsuited  :  even  the  very  internal  man  inclines  to  a 
change.  We  now  come,  therefore,  to  the  process  by 
which  a  new  Egoity  is  formed  in  the  Church ;  or  by 
which  the  Church  becomes  another. 

21.  "  And  Jehovah  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall 
upon  the  man,  and  he  slept ;  and  He  took  one  of  his 
ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  in  the  place  thereof" 

It  is  here  stated,  that  the  Lord  caused  a  deep 
sleep  to  fall  upon  the  Church.  The  term  sleep, 
like  other  terms  in  Scripture,  may  be  taken  either 
*  Chap,  xliii.  1.  f  Chap.  Ixii.  2. 
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in  a  good  sense,  or  in  a  bad  sense.  It  is  taken  in  a 
good  sense  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  he  laid 
himself  down  to  sleep,  and  in  a  dream  beheld  a 
ladder  reaching  to  heaven,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  it ;  for,  in  this  case, 
it  is  the  external  faculties  which  are  laid  asleep,  while 
the  internal  are  wakeful  and  active.  It  is  commonly 
thought  that  the  sleep  of  Adam  was  of  this  nature : 
that  consequently  Adam  was  on  this  occasion  an 
ecstatic,  and  that  in  this  ecstasy  he  saw  visions  of 
God,  and  received  supernatural  instruction  concern- 
ing the  relations  between  himself  and  his  partner. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  sleep  may 
be  understood  in  a  bad  sense;  as  where  it  implies 
the  slumber  of  the  spiritual  faculties,  and  the  wake- 
fulness of  the  natural.  Thus  '^  when  the  sun  was 
going  down,  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abraham,  and 
lo !  a  horror  of  great  darkness ;"  prophetic  of  the 
obscurity  in  which  his  posterity  would  be  in  regard 
to  spiritual  things.  So  again  it  is  written,*  "  For  the 
Lord  hath  poured  out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep 
sleep,  and  hath  closed  your  eyes :  the  prophets  and 
your  rulers,  the  seers  hath  He  covered.'*  So  again,t 
"  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.**  And  again,| 
"  They  that  sleep,  sleep  in. the  night.**  Our  Saviour 
also  describing  the  last  state  of  the  Church,  observes, 
"  While§  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all  slumbered 
and  slept"  By  a  deep  sleep,  then,  is  signified  a  state 
of  great  obscurity  with  regard  to  the  perception  of 

*  liaiah  xxix.  10.  f  Ephenans  t.  14. 

t  1  Then.  Y.  7.  §  Matthew  xxv.  5. 
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heavenly  truths ;  out  of  which  obscurity  the  Church 
is  raised  by  the  creation  of  another  selfhood,  an 
Alter  Ego — a  process  described  as  follows^ — "He 
took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead 
thereof" 

"  From  the  very  text  itself,  and  from  the  context,"  says 
Cf^etan,  "  I  am  compelled  to  understand  this  production  of 
the  woman,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  letter,  but  as  a  mj/iterjf^ 
related  not  iu  the  way  of  allegory,  but  of  parable.  If  the 
text  which  says  that  a  rib  was  taken  from  out  of  Adam  be 
understood  in  the  literal  sense,  we  run  into  an  inevitable  ab- 
surdity ;  such  as  that  Adam  was  a  monstrosity  before  the 
rib  was  taken  from  him ;  and  that  after  it  was  taken  from 
hira,  his  frame  was  defective ;  both  of  which  things  are  ma- 
nifestly absurd :  and  yet  that  nothing  absurd  ought  to  be 
asserted  of  things  at  their  first  production  is  confessed  by 
every  one. 

"  The  context  likewise  insinuates  the  same  idea,  viz.,  that 
the  narrative  is  designed  as  a  mystery.  For  to  bring  the 
animals  before  Adam,  and  for  him  not  to  find  among  them  i 
help  corresponding  to  his  wants,  if  understood  in  the  literal 
sense,  would  shew  the  inquiry  to  be  ridiculous :  for  could  any 
doubt  possibly  enter  into  his  mind,  whether  any  help  cont- 
sponding  to  Adam  himself  could  be  found  among  birds  ?" 

Accordingly  Swedenborg  says,  that  "it  requires 
but  small  attention  in  any  one  to  discern  tliat  woman 
was  not  literally  formed  out  of  the  rib  of  a  man ;'' 
and  that  when  it  is  said, — "  it  is  not  good  that  man 
should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  a  help  as  with  him ;'' 
and  when  presently  beasts  and  birds  are  spoken  of, 
which  nevertheless  had  been  before  mentioned,  and 
the  same  tiling  is  repeated,  that  "  for  man  there  was 
not  found  a  help  as  with  him,*' — the  connection  of 
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the  two  statements  implies^  that  "  when  it  was  given 
him  to  know  his  nature  and  quality  as  to  the  affec^ 
tions  of  goodness  and  the  knowledges  of  truth,  he 
still  inclined  to  self-love  or  proprium/' 
On  this  subject  Augustine  observes : — 

"  The  place  mdeed  of  the  rib  he  filled  up  with  Jlesli,  that 
by  this  ^oxdi  flesh  might  be  intimated  that  affection  of  love 
with  which  every  one  loves  his  own  soul,  and  is  not  hard 
enough  to  despise  it ;  for  every  one  is  disposed  to  love  that 
over  which  he  presides.  Por,  in  this  passage,  iht  flesh  is  not 
80  called  to  signify  carnal  concupiscence ;  but  it  has  rather  the 
-sense  in  which  the  prophet  speaks,  when  he  says,  that  the 
itony  heart  shall  be  taken  away  from  the  people,  and  a  heart 
o^  flesh  shall  be  given  them.  For  in  the  same  manner  also 
the  Apostle  speaks,  *  Not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshy 
tables  of  the  heart.'  For  the  proper  sense  of  an  expression 
is  oue  thing,  its  figurative  sense  another,  which  is  that  of 
which  we  now  treat.  Wherefore  even  though  it  were  an 
historical  fact,  that  it  was  a  vieible  woman  who  was  at  first 
made  by  the  Lord  God  out  of  the  body  of  the  man ;  still,  she 
was  not  so  made  without  a  reason,  namely,  with  a  view  to 
signify  some  hidden  truth.  For  can  we  suppose  a  want  of 
mould  out  of  which  the  woman  might  be  formed  ?  Or,  if  the 
Lord  willed,  might  He  not  have  taken  the  rib  out  of  the  man 
when  he  was  awake,  and  this  without  causing  pain  ?  Whe- 
ther,  therefore,  these  things  were  said  in  figure,  or  done  in 
figure,  they  are  not  so  said  or  done  without  a  purpose :  they 
are  obviously  mysteries  and  sacraments^  whether  they  be  in- 
terpreted and  understood  after  the  manner  which  our  slender 
abihty  has  here  attempted;  or  in  some  other  and  better 
manner,  in  accordance  with  a  sound  faith." 

The  ribs  form  the  external  covering  of  the  heart 
and  the  lungs^  and  moreover  serve  to  support  and 
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protect  them ;  and  according  to  Gregory  the  Great,* 
what  the  ribs  are  to  these  internal  viscera^  the  senset 
are  to  the  internal  thoughts.  The  relation,  therefore, 
of  the  woman  to  the  man  is  the  relation  of  the  rib  to 
the  heart  and  lungs,  of  the  senses  to  reason^  of  the 
external  mind  to  the  internal. 

22.  "And  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken 
from  the  many  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her 
unto  the  m^n" 

According  to  the  original,  the  expression  is,  not 
"made  he  a  woman,''  but  "built  into  a  woman." 
The  common  interpretation  is,  that  built  has  refer- 
ence to  a  house,  and  a  house  to  a  home,  and  that  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  home  rests,  is  the  wife. 
We  meet,  however,  with  a  similar  expression  in 
Jeremiah, t — "Again  I  will  build  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  be  built,  O  virgin  of  Israel :''  where  the  expres- 
sion build  has  reference  to  reparation,  or  restoration 
to  a  former  state :  in  the  present  case,  to  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Church. 

23.  "  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
hones  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called 
Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  the  man/* 

It  is  expressly  said,  that  the  woman  originated  out 
of  the  rib  only,  i.  e,,  out  of  the  bone  of  Adam,  and 
not  out  of  the  flesh ;  and  yet  the  language  of  Adam, 
'*  flesh  of  my  flesh/'  literally  interpreted,  seems  to 
imply  that  the  woman  was  made  out  of  his  flesh  ako; 
and  the  common  way  of  surmounting  this  difSculty 
is  by  affirming,  that  there  was  some  remnant  of  flesh 
adhering  to  the  bone.     This,  however,  is  unauthor- 

*  Liber  Moral.,  xiv.,  cap.  xviii.,  art.  18.         f  Chap,  xxxl  4. 
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ized  by  the  text,  to  say  nothing  of  its  absurdity. 
Indeed,  any  such  supposition  would  disturb  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  narrative;  besides,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  there  was  no  such  literal 
transaction. 

**  In  the  first  age,"  says  Macknight,*  "  neither  the  art  of 
writing,  nor  any  permanent  method  of  conveying  instruction 
being  invented,  it  was  necessary  to  make  such  striking  ac- 
tions and  events  as  could  not  easily  be  forgotten,  emblems  of 
the  instruction  intended  to  be  perpetuated/' 

Accordingly  Adam  is  here  represented  as  falling 
into  a  deep  sleep ;  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  sig- 
nified a  state  of  unconsciousness  of  his  former  celes- 
tial life..  Out  of  this  state  denominated  sleep,  he  is 
raised  into  a  new  state  of  consciousness,  viz.,  from 
out  of  natural  into  spiritual  truth;  thus  out  of  a 
lower  life  into  a  higher,  in  the  manner  here  described. 
The  external  or  lower  degree  of  life  is  represented  by 
bone.  When  even  that  life  is  extinct,  it  is  repre- 
sented by  dry  bones.-f  "  And  he  said  unto  me,  son 
of  man,  can  these  bones  live  ?  And  I  answered,  O 
Lord  God,  thou  knowest.  Again  he  said  unto  me. 
Prophesy  upon  these  bones,  and  say  unto  them,  O  ye 
dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.''  These  are 
the  bones  into  which  life  was  then  to  enter,  and 
which  were  to  be  clothed  with  flesh— ^e^A  signifying 
spiritual  truth,  and  bones  external  truths  into  which 
spiritual  life  enters.  Hence  it  is  in  a  like  spiritual 
sense  that  the  Apostle  says,  "  We  are  members  of 
his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones;'' — "Inso- 

*  On  Ephenang  v.  30.  f  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  3,  4. 
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much,"  says  a  Commentator,*  "  that  as  Adam  said 
to  Eve,  '  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,'  so 
likewise  in  a  mystical  sense  it  may  be  said  of  ni 
Christians,  in  respect  of  Christ,  that  we  are  of  his 
flesh  and  of  his  bones/' 

"  Unless,"  observes  Macknight,t  "  some  deep  instraetion 
were  couched  under  the  formation  of  Eve,  what  occasion  was 
there  for  Adam,  at  his  marriage  with  her,  to  declare  ikit  mow 
is  bone  of  my  bones  andjlesh  of  mtf  fesh  ;  9ke  shall  be  called 
Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man  ;  thertfore  shall  a 
man  leave,  etc.  For  although  the  taking  of  Eve  out  of  Adam 
might  be  a  reason  for  Adam's  affection  toward  her,  it  was  do 
reason  for  the  affection  of  his  posterity  towards  their  wivei» 
who  were  not  so  formed.  The  reason  of  their  love  to  their 
wives  is,  their  being  creatures  of  tlie  same  species  with  them- 
selves, j:  This  Eve  might  have  been,  though,  like  Adam,  she 
had  been  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth." 

For  this  reason,  it  is  argued  that  Adam's  dechura- 
tion  concerning  Eve's  being  taken  out  of  his  body, 
and  concerning  his  love  to  her  on  that  account,  was 
intended  for  some  purpose  peculiar  to  himself.  This 
purpose  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  typical  re- 
presentation of  the  regeneration  of  believers,  and  of 
their  union  with  Christ  in  heaven. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  appropriate  interpreta- 
tion :  according  to  which,  even  in  the  present  day, 
the  wife  is  actually  formed  out  of  the  man,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Eve.     For  as  the  whole  history  of 

*  Dr.  Wells  on  Ephenans  v.  30. 

t  On  Ephesians  v.  30. 

X  Wliich  the  various  species  of  the  animal  creation,  commonlT  sup- 
posed to  have  heen  brought  to  Adam»  were  not.  See  however  Cretan's 
remark  above. 
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this  state  of  the  Adamic  Church  is  founded  upon 
the  relations  between  man  and  wife ;  so  it  is  obvious, 
that  these  relations  could  never  be  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  a  true  history,  unless  they  were  founded  in 
feet ;  in  other  words,  unless  they  actually  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  is  here  described.  Accordingly 
Swedenborg*  observes : — 

"  That  the  woman  is  actually  formed  into  a  wife, 
according  to  the  description  given  in  the  book  of 
Creation.  In  this  book  it  is  said,  that  the  woman 
was  created  out  of  the  man's  rib ;  and  that  the  man 
said,  when  she  was  brought  to  him,  ^  This  is  bone  of 
my  bones  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ;'  '  She  shall  be  called 
woman  (hhajy  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man 
(IshJ,^  By  rib  of  the  breast,  in  the  Word,  nothing  else 
is  signified  in  the  spiritual  sense  but  natural  truth. 
This  is  signified  by  the  ribs  which  the  bear  carried 
between  his  teeth,  Dan.  vii.  5 ;  for  by  bears  are  sig- 
nified those  who  read  the  Word  in  only  a  natural 
sense,  and  see  truths  therein,  but  without  under- 
standing. By  the  breast  of  man  is  signified,  that 
essential  and  proper  principle  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  breast  of  woman  :  and  that  this  is  wisdom, 
may  be  seen  in  art.  197;  for  (natural)  truth  sustains 
wisdom  as  the  rib  sustains  the  breast :  these  things 
are  signified,  because  the  breast  is  that  part  of  man  in 
which  all  his  principles  are  as  in  their  centre.  From 
these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that  the  woman  was 
created  out  of  the  man  by  transcription  of  his  proper 
wisdom ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  created 
out  of  natural  truth  ;  and  that  the  love  thereof  was 

♦  Con;.  Love,  art,  193. 
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translated  from  the  man  into  the  woman,  to  the  end 
that  conjugal  love  might  have  place ;  and  that  this  is 
done  that  the  love  of  the  wife,  and  not  self-love, 
might  be  in  the  man.  For  the  wife,  in  consequence 
of  her  innate  disposition,  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
convert  self-love,  as  existing  with  the  man,  into  his 
love  to  herself;  and  this  is  effected  by  virtue  of  the 
wife^s  love  itself,  neither  the  man  nor  the  wife  being 
conscious  of  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  no  man  can  pos- 
sibly love  his  wife  with  true  conjugal  love,  who,  from 
a  principle  of  self-love,  is  vain  and  conceited  of  his 
own  intelligence.^' 

2-L  "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they 
two  shall  be  on^  flesh/' 

In  what  way  can  this  literally  apply  to  Adam  ? 
Had  he  a  father  and  a  mother  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  terms  ?  "  Therefore,''  says  Augustine,*  "  how 
this  can  refer  to  historical  fact  I  am  unable  to  dis* 
cover ;  unless  it  refer  to  the  human  race  in  general. 
The  whole  however  is  a  prophecy,  of  which  the  Apos- 
tle makes  mention  when  he  says,  'For  this  cause 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife.  This  is  a  great  mystery ;  but  I 
speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  Church.'  *' 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  St.  Augustine  had 
already  discovered  the  key  to  the  mystery.  He  had 
spoken  of  man  as  being  conjugal  in  himself;  of  the 
interior  man  as  masculine,  and  the  exterior  as  femi- 
nine. We  have  only  to  follow  up  the  same  principle 
to  come  to  a  consistent  interpretation  of  the  narra- 
*  In  Genesim  contra  ManichaoSf  lib.  ii.,  art.  19. 
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tive.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  spoken  of  as 
man  and  woman,  or  father  and  mother,  or  husband 
and  wife,  according  to  the  particular  relations  which 
are  the  subject  of  consideration.  Now  father  and 
mother,  like  other  terms  in  Scripture,  may  be  taken 
both  in  a  good  sense  and  in  a  bad  sense.  Sometimes 
Truth  is  represented  as  a  father.  Thus  St.  Paul 
says  :*  *'  For  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  Gos- 
pel,'* that  is,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  So  St.  Peter,t 
— '*  Being  born  again  by  the  Word  of  God  /'  where 
the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God  is  father.  "Of J  his 
own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  Word  of  truth," — 
where  truth  is  again  represented  as  father ;  and,  in 
a  corresponding  sense,  the  affection  which  receives 
the  truth  is  regarded  as  mother,  and  as  bringing  forth 
spiritual  births.  Hence  the  Church  is  represented 
sometimes  as  fulfilling  one  office,  sometimes  another, 
according  to  the  different  relations  requiring  to  be 
described. 

Occasionally  the  terms /a/Aer  and  mother  are  taken 
in  a  bad  sense;  as  where  it  is  said,§  "Ye  are  of 
your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father 
ye  will  do." — "Aud||  upon  her  forehead  the  name 
was  written — Mystery !  Babylon  the  great,  the 
mother  of  harlots,  and  abominations  of  the  earth." 

Now  that  in  this  sense  a  man  should  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother  may  be  easily  admitted  ;  for, 
in  this  case,  the  lusts  of  Satan  are  i\\Q  father,  that  is 
to  say,  the  lusts  of  self-will ;  and  the  lusts  of  self- 

♦  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  t  1  Pet.  i.  23. 

X  Jame$  i.  18.  §  John  viii.  44. 

|]  Jpoc.  xvii.  5. 
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intelligence,  thus  of  self-righteoasness^  are  the  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  man  ought  to  leave  these  and  cleave 
to  his  wife,  as  representing  the  Church. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  are  not  the 
father  and  mother  which  were  forsaken  by  Adam ;  nor 
could  it  be  a  father  and  mother  in  the  literal  sense; 
and  yet  the  precept  to  forsake  father  and  mother 
and  cleave  unto  his  wife,  was,  in  some  sense,  obeyed 
by  Adam.  What  then  are  those  faculties  of  the 
mind,  which,  in  the  primeval  state  of  innocence 
answered  to  the  relations  of  father  and  mother? 
Clearly  the  will  and  understanding.  In  Adam  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought.  Hence  the  will  was 
the  father,  the  truth  adjoined  to  the  will,  the  mother; 
the  thoughts  hence  derived,  the  spiritual  procrea- 
tions. The  self  or  egoity  derived  from  the  father 
and  mother  is  now  exchanged  for  an  Alter  Ego :  the 
first  and  inmost  state  of  the  Adamic  Church,  the 
father  and  mother  of  all  succeeding  Churches,  is 
therefore  now  abandoned,  and  there  is  a  transition 
to  another  state  which  is  loved  still  more;  a  state 
lower,  indeed,  but  still  far  purer  than  any  that  is 
reached  in  the  present  day  :  for  though  there  is  not 
the  same  perception  of  wisdom,  there  are  yet  the  re- 
mains of  it  and  also  the  recollection  of  it. 

In  conclusion : 

We  may  now  understand,  why  it  is  that  this 
chapter  has  been  said  to  describe  a  second  Cos- 
mogony :  for  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  if  we  regard 
the  term  Cosmos  as  implying  the  heaven  and  earth 
of  the  human  mind.  For  the  human  mind  had  now 
arrived  at  a  sabbatical  state ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
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mind  in  tbat  state  is  the  special  subject  of  the  early 
part  of  this  chapter.  Hence  it  has  not  been  untruly 
said,  that*  "  the  consecration  of  the  seventh  day  is 
the  point  upon  which  the  whole  narrative  really  turns, 
as  well  as  the  systematic  division  of  creation  into 
days  of  labor :  so  that  in  fact  it  appears  as  if  the  first 
Cosmc^ny  itself  had  been  described  only  in  order 
to  give  importance  to  the  Sabbatfh/'  Again  :t ''  The 
second  account/'  says  a  Hebrew  commentator,  "  is  a 
distinct  and  deliberate  continuation  of  the  first :  it  is 
intended  as  a  progress  in  the  narrative :  it  is  not 
merely  a  detailed  and  specified  repetition  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  :  it  does  not  recapitulate,  but  it  intro- 
duces new  facts,  and  a  new  train  of  thought/' 

The  sabbatical  state  is  that  toward  which  the  first 
Cosmogony  tends,  and  in  which  the  second  Cosmo- 
gony b^ins;  the  heaven  and  earth  of  the  second 
Cosmogony  are  not,  therefore,  the  same  with  the 
heaven  and  earth  of  the  first.  Hence  the  observa- 
tion of  Swedenborg,  that  the  subject  of  the  second 
chapter  is  the  formation  of  the  sabbatical  or  celes- 
tial Man. 

*'  Thatt  this  formation  is  here  treated  of,  is  very 
evident  from  all  the  particulars  which  follow ;  as  that 
no  herb  had  as  yet  sprung  forth ;  that  there  was  no 
man  to  till  the  ground ;  also  that  Jehovah  God 
formed  man,  and  afterwards  made  every  beast  and 
bird  of  the  heavens;  of  whose  formation  mention 

•  Commeniary  on  Genesis ^  by  Von  Bohlen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20. 
t  Hitiorieai  and  Critical  Commentary :  Genesis.    By  Dr.  Kalisch. 
Vol.  i.,  p.  85. 
X  Arcana  Calestia,  art.  89. 
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had  nevertheless  been  made  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 
Wherefore  it  is  manifest  that  another  man  is  here 
treated  of;  and  still  more  manifest  from  this  circam- 
stance^  that  now  for  the  first  time  mention  is  made 
of  Jehovah  God  ;  whereas^  in  the  preceding  passages 
which  treat  of  the  spiritual  man^  He  is  called  only 
God.  It  is  also  further  evident  from  hence;  that 
now  it  is  that  mention  is  made  of  the  ground  and  the 
fieldy  whereas  in  the  preceding  passages  mention  is 
made  only  of  earth  :  and  now  also  in  this  verse  hea- 
ven is  first  mentioned  before  earthy  and  then  earth 
before  heaven ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  earth 
signifies  the  external  man,  and  heaven  the  internal; 
and  that  in  the  case  of  the  spiritual  man,  reforma- 
tion begins  from  the  earth  or  external  man;  whereas 
in  this  Chapter,  where  the  celestial  man  is  treated  of^ 
it  begins  from  the  internal  man  or  heaven/' 

The  day  when  Jehovah  God  made  the  earth  and 
the  heavens  was  therefore  the  sixth  day,  on  which 
that  order  was  completed,  and  which  terminated  in 
the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath,  on  which  day 
began  the  nativities  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
thus  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Now  as  the  percep- 
tions of  the  Sabbatical  man  are  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  which  pertained  to  him  before  he  had  be- 
come Sabbatical,  so  are  his  thoughts  concerning 
God  necessarily  of  a  higher  order ;  and  therefore  he 
knows  God  by  a  different  and  more  exalted  name, 
that  is  to  say,  Jehovah  God,  or  Jehovah  Elohim; 
a  change  in  his  perceptions  of  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Being,  leading  to  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  Divine  name.     Accordingly  it  is  universally  ac- 
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knowledgedy  that  the  name  Jehovah  God  is  a  fuller 
expression  of  the  Divine  Being  than  the  name  Elohim 
itself. 

**  Abarbanel,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,*  "  has  given  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  Elohim  when  he  says,  that  as  the  word 
Jehovah  is  to  be  expounded  of  the  Divine  Essence  in  itself, 
Elohim,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  understood  in  relation  to 
external  things ;  that  it  is  a  name  of  God  in  respect  to  ejec- 
tion, production,  cretition,  and  influence  upon  all  things  in 
the  universe,  which  receive  from  *  God  their  being,  are  main- 
tained by  Him  in  a  state  of  well  being,  and  in  the  vigor  of 
their  respective  natures.' " 

Hence  this  prelate  observes  that  the  original  sense 
of  the  root  of  the  word,  is.  The  Good  (to  'AyaBov) ; 
because  Goodness  is  at  the  root  of  all  perfections. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg,  the  essence 
of  all  Divine  perfections  is  indeed  The  Good;  but 
this  is  expressed  by  the  name  Jehovah.  Hence  we 
read  that  "  Godf  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto 
him,  I  am  Jehovah.  And  I  appeared  unto  Abraham, 
unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  by  the  name  of  God 
Schaddai ;  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known 
to  them  ;'*  on  which  words  Swedenborg  says — 

"From J  the  external  or  historical  sense  it  may  be 
manifest  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  did  not 
worship  Jehovah,  but  God  Schaddai ;  wherefore  it  is 
said  that  He  was  known  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  but  not  by  his  name  Jehovah.  The  reason 
why  Jehovah  is,  nevertheless,  named  in  the  histori- 
cal concerning  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  is,  be- 

*  Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  i.,  p.  25. 
t  Bxodut  vL  3.  X  Arcana  Cceleslia,  art.  7194. 
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cause  that  historical  word  was  written  by  Moses,  to 
whom  the  Dame  of  Jehovah  was  made  known,  and 
in  those  historicals  Jehovah  is  named  on  account  qf 
the  internal  sense.  For,  in  the  Word  thronghout, 
Jehovah  is  named  when  the  subject  treated  of  is  con- 
cerning The  GrooD  which  is  of  love;  whereas  Godi^ 
named  when  the  subject  treated  of  is  concerning  tbl. 
Truth  which  is  of  faith." 

Such  is  the  key  to  the  otherwise  mysterious  int^ 
change  of  names  Jehovah  and  God  in  the  Sacr^ 
narrative. 


errata. 

In  Tract  No.  V.,  p.  82,  line  15  from  the  bottom,  for  ""tM 

chapter/'  read  "  seamd  chapter." 

In  the  present  Tract,  p.  13,  line  5  from  the  bottom,  erase  the /(0 

9top, 

p.  15,  line  14  from  the  bottom,  for  <<  alphaeis;*  read  '*  a^kMt" 
p.  20,  line  15  from  the  bottom,  for  **  m  both,"  read  '*  m  yov  Mk!* 
p.  65,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  for  "  ternu'*  read  "  oppotitet" 
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. — Malum  ponce. — The  Lord  has  provided  that  evil 
t  with  its  remedy,  or  at  least  its  check,  in  punish- 

which  case  the  evil  of  punishment  is  remedia],  or 
).  In  another  sense;  God  is  said  to  create  evil, 
same  principle  as  he  is  said  to  be  angry :  the  Word 
commonly  using  apparent  truths  as  the  means  of 
^  real  truths ;  there  being  many  minds  which  can- 
ire  real  truths,  but  only  those  which  are  apparent, 
s  26. — The  Hebrew  word  Tekem,  which  is  trans- 
3ur  version  Befobe  CantequamJ,  has  the  meaning 
H  ONDUM,  not  as  yet ;  which  is  a  very  common  ren- 
f  the  word  in  this  passage,  which  will  therefore  rend 
N'o  shrub  of  the  Held  was  yet  in  the  earth,  and  no 

the  field  had  yet  germinated." 
36. — The  Nesama  is  said  to  be  that  which  man  lost 
all ;  but  there  is  a  confusion  of  thought  as  to  its  ' 
md  as  to  whether  it  pertained  to  the  Creature  or  the 
One  writer  says  that,  "Man  was  endowed  with 
culties :  he  received  a  part  of  Eternal  Eeason."  This 
teistic.     The  Habbins,   says  Bishop  Bull,   made  a 

distinction  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  soul ; 
dbuted  them  into  nefhesh  the  limng  soul,  buach 
t  or  the  rational  soul,  and  nesama  the  inspiration  or 
Hatus,  which  Adam  received  in  his  creation.  Hence 
',ma  is  said  to  signify  some  supernatural  power  dis- 
m  and  above  the  highest  natural  faculty  or  power  in 
>ean  Alford  speaks  of  it,  in  JSphesians  iv.  23,  as  being 
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in  Christians  "  the  restored  and  divinely  informed  principle 
of  the  i/ot)s."  This  faculty,  according  to  Swedenborg,  is  that 
of  celestial  perception,  originating  in  the  affections  of  the 
will,  whereby  man  was  enabled  to  contemplate,  through  the 
medium  of  the  vov^,  celestial  things,  and  to  see  by  cone- 
spondence  things  heavenly  in  things  earthly.  This  faculty  is 
to  be  fully  restored  to  the  Church,  only  in  the  time  of  the 
last  Dispensation.  It  is  of  Wisdom,  as  apprehended  by  this 
faculty,  that  it  is  said,  ^\The first  man  knew  her  not perfecUy^ 
neither  s/iall  the  last  find  her  out ;  for  her  thoughts  are  more 
than  the  sea,  and  her  counsels  profounder  than  the  great  deep** 

Page  39. — Jnimus  cujusque,  is  est  quisque^  The  com- 
mon expression  is,  it  is  the  soul  which  constitutes  the  man ; 
but  according  to  Scripture  it  is  rather  the  spirit^  as  the  soul 
properly  belongs  to  the  animal  man. 

Page  54. — I  have  omitted  to  state  that  the  lands  through 
which  the  rivers  flowed,  designate  the  corresponding  r^ons 
of  the  human  mind,  the  qualities  of  which,  in  the  case  of 
Havilah,  are  represented  by  gold  and  precious  stones.  The 
gold  of  that  land  is  good,  the  precious  stones  are  truths.  The 
localities  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates,  the  two  boundary  rivers, 
are  well  known ;  but  those  of  the  two  rivers  which  signifieu 
more  interior  truths,  seem  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
earth,  like  the  truths  themselves.  In  later  ages  the  Jordan 
was  mentioned  as  a  boundary  of  Canaan :  see  Arcana  Ccelestia^ 
art.  1585,  4255. 

Page  72. — "  In  the  day  that  ye  eat  thereof,  ye  skaU 
surely  die**  Augustine  has  here  followed  the  version  of  the 
Septuagint,  in  substituting  the  plural  for  the  singular  immber; 
but  it  is  not  the  common  reading  in  this  chapter. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


Tn  the  first  number  of  this  Series,*  published  in 
-lie  year  1861,  it  was  asked, — "  Can  the  preacherf 
c^iaintain  the  principles  of  Inspiration  and  Interpre- 
tation which  he  has  maintained,  and  the  Canon  as  it 
tiow  stands?  We  predict  he  will  find  that  he  can- 
feiot,  or  that  others  will  do  so.  Either  he  must  lower 
his  ideas  of  Inspiration  in  order  to  include  all  the 
Canonical  books,  or  he  must  exclude  from  the  Canon 
certain  books  in  order  that  it  may  answer  to  his  ideas 
of  Inspiration.  Let  him  succeed,  as  we  hope  he  will, 
in  establishing  the  general  principles  he  advocates, 
and  immediately  a  controversy  with  regard  to  the 
Canon  will  be  the  result." 

Accordingly  in  the  year  1864,  a  Select  Preacher,J 
in  a  Sermon  preached  from  the  pulpit  of  the  same 
University,  and  published  by  request,  thus  addresses 
the  University : — 

"  As  long  as  the  enquiring  spirit  and  the  desire  for  truth 
subsist  in  the  mind,  uncertainties  within  wider  or  narrower 
limits  must  call  for  a  solution.  Men  will  discuss  the  claims 
of  this  or  that  book  or  chapter,  for  example,  to  a  place  in  the 
sacred  Canon ;  and  it  is  all  important  not  that  the  question 
should  be  stifled,  and  the  difficulty  thrust  aside  as  though  it 

•  Page  41.  t  RcT.  J.  W.  Bupgon. 

X  4.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  Jmiior  Proctor,  etc.,  p.  21. 
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were  a  sin,  but  that  each  point  should  be  treated  reyerentlj^ 
calmly,  fairly." 

We  thus  see  that  a  discussion  has  been  raised  wit^ 
respect  to  the  Canon — a  discussion  which  is  but  thrr: 
fulfilment  of  a  prediction  uttered  in  the  year  183^^ 
in  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Times,  that  a  battle  ^^ 
the  Canon  was  then  impending.    Nor  need  we  won^^ 
at  the  prediction;   for  in  a  work  on  the  Canoo^t 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford,  a.d.  \T9S, 
that  is,  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  it  was  stated,-^ 
"  It  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  is  commonly  imagioet/, 
rightly  to  settle  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  my  own  part  I  declare  with  many  learned  mcD, 
that  in  the  whole  compass  of  learning  I  know  no 
question  involved  with  more  intricacies  and  perplexing 
difficulties  than  this.'^ 

Indeed,  a  discussion  concerning  the  Canon  is  only 
the  natural  result  of  the  Reformation.  Writers  in  the 
Roman  Communion  have  always  been  aware  of  this; 
for  as  the  Canon  had  been  founded  on  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  so  to  call  in  question  that  authority 
was,  in  their  opinion,  to  undermine  the  Canon :  hence 
Dr.  Milner,  in  his  End  of  Controversy,  asks  his  oppo- 
nent— "  By  whatf  means  have  you  learned  what  is 
the  Canon  of  Scripture,  that  is  to  say,  which  are 
the  books  written  by  Divine  inspiration,  or  indeed 
that  any  books  at  all  have  been  so  written  V^ 

The  Canon  of  Scripture  is  here  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  certain  books  written  by  Divine  inspiration: 
but  what  shall  we  say  concerning  this  Divine  Inspira- 
tion? 

*  By  the  Rev.  J.  Jones.  f  Letter  13. 
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The  folIowiDg  are  the  answers  to  this  question : — 

*'  I  was  ia  nowise  called  upon  to  attempt  any  definition  of 
nspiration,"  says  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  Pas- 
oral  Tjetter,  "  seeing  that  the  Church  has  not  thought  fit  to 
prescribe  one." 

"The  Church  has  laid  down,"  says  the  Archbishop  of 
Tork  in  his  Pastoral  Letter,  "  no  theory  of  Inspiration ;  she 
Las  always  had  in  her  bosom  teachers  of  at  least  two  different 
heories." 

"  We  heartily  concur  with  the  majority  of  our  opponents," 
.ays  the  Jida  to  Faith,*  "  in  rejecting  all  theories  of  Inspi- 
■ation." 

"Let  us  beware,"  says  Mr.  Burgon,t  "how  we  commit 
ourselves  to  any  theories  of  Inspiration  whatever." 

"  Our  J  Church,"  says  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  "  has 
never  attempted  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  Inspiration 
of  Holy  Scripture." 

"If§  you  ask  me,"  says  the  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
"for  a  precise  theory  of  inspiration,  I  confess  that  I  can  only 
urge  you  to  repudiate  all  theories,  to  apply  to  theology  the 
maxim  which  guided  Newton  in  philosophy,  hypotheses  non 
fimgo,  and  to  rest  your  teaching  upon  the  facts  which  God 
has  made  known  to  us." 

"  It II  must  be  borne  in  mind,"  says  the  Quarterly  Review, 
"  that  the  Church  Universal  has  never  given  any  definition 
of  Inspiration." 

How  then  does  the  case  stand  ?  The  Church  is 
nnable  to  give  any  definition  of  Inspiration^  or  to 
determine  its  nature ;  and  all  theories  of  Inspiration 

*  Page  404.  f  Pastoral  Cffiee,  p.  38. 

X  See  his  Charge  for  18G3.    Page  107. 
^  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  1863.     Page  G9. 
Q  April,  1861.     Page  560. 
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are  to  be  rejected.  If  the  matter  had  rested  here 
the  Church  would  have  been  consistent ;  but  says  tb^ 
Oxford  Declaration,  the  Catholic  Church  ''  maintaini^ 
without  resenre  or  qualification^  the  Inspiration  ai^^ 
Divine  authority  of  the  whole  Canonical  Scripturea^^ 
Have  we  not  here  an  apt  illustration  of  Locke's  ^«^ 
marks*!^  upon  the  abuse  of  words? — 

"  Men  take  the  words  they  find  in  nse  among  their  neigi. 
bors ;  and  that  they  may  not  seem  ignorant  what  they  Biaod 
for,  use  them  confidently  without  mnch  troubling  their  heads 
about  a  certain  fixed  meaning ;  whereby,  besides  the  ease  of 
it,  they  obtain  this  advantage,  that  as  in  such  discoanes 
they  seldom  are  in  the  right,  so  they  are  as  seldom  to  be 
convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong ;  it  being  all  one  to  go 
about  to  draw  men  out  of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled 
notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of  his  habitation,  who 
has  no  settled  abode." 

If  we  cannot  say  what  Inspiration  is^  how  can 
we  say  that  this  or  that  book  of  the  Canon,  or  this 
or  that  passage^  is  inspired  ?  The  answer  may  be^  We 
know  it  on  the  authority^  or  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Church.  But  the  question  is  further  asked.  On  what 
grounds  was  this  testimony  given?  The  Catholic 
Church  is  saying  to  itself,  '  It  is  true  that  I  formerly 
ruled  that  such  and  such  writings  should  form  part 
of  the  Canon,  but  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
I  did  so?'  In  answer  to  this  question  it  has  been 
thought  by  some,  that  the  Church  received  them  not 
on  the  ground  of  their  inspiration,  but  on  that  of  their 
Divine  authority ;  so  that  if  the  Divine  authority  of 
certain  books  be  established,  their  inspiration  becomes 
*  Euay  on  the  Human  Underttandinff,  book  ii.,  chap,  x.,  4. 
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a.  secondary  question ;  for  then  their  Inspiration  will 
X'est  upon  their  authority,  and  not  their  authority 
npon  their  luspiration.     Indeed,  it  has  been  doubted 
whether,  in  this  case,  we  might  not  dispense  with  the 
^exed  question  of  Inspiration  altogether ;  the  Canon 
l)eing  said  to  be  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the  sacred 
'writers  themselves,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Church ; 
for  the  extent  of  the  Canon  is  stated  to  have  been 
^rtually  settled  by  common  usage,  whence  the  testi- 
mony of  Christiaus  became  that  of  the  Church. 

Suppose  now  that  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  be 
acknowledged  by  the  Church  as  being,  apart  from  the 
qnestion  of  Inspiration,  writings  of  Divine  authority, 
and  thus  as  forming  part  of  the  Canon ;  on  this  very 
ground  the  question  of  Divine  inspiration  becomes 
one  of  supreme  importance;  for  now  on  Divine 
authority  it  is  stated  that, — ^'  All  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works/'  It  is, 
then,  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  Scripture  which 
makes  it  profitable  for  these  ends:  and  hence  the 
Apostle  inseparably  unites  the  inspiration  of  the 
writings  with  religious  truth ;  as,  first,  with  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  secondly,  with  the  refutation 
of  errors  contrary  to  it;  thirdly,  with  the  correction 
of  morals ;  fourthly,  with  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness. Now  can  all  this  be  done  without  any  reference 
to  religious  truth  ?  Surely  in  this  case,  if  there  are 
whole  books,  or  parts  of  books,  in  our  present  Canon, 
which  have  no  relation  to  any  religious  truth,  how  can 
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we  say  that  they  are  inspired  by  God,  unless  we  con«^ 
tradict  the  Apostle  and  say,  that  all  Scripture  whic^ 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  is  not   necessariU^ 
related  to  religious  truth  ?    For  the  Apostle  does  n^^ 
say  that  the  Sacred  writers  were  inspired  by  G^^ 
with  a  view  to  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  historicr^ 
fact;  but  that  the  very  writing,  the  historical  £ac^ 
itself  as  forming  a  part  of  inspired  Scripture,  has  a 
distinct  relation  to  religious  truth.    Nor  are  we  josti. 
fied  in  these  cases  in  transferring  the  inspiration  from 
the  writing  to  the  writer,  and  saying  that  the  writer 
was  inspired  and  the  writing  not;  or,  as  the  Quarterbf 
Review^  has  recently  afiSrmed,  that  "  it  was,  properly 
speaking,  the  writers  who  were  inspired  and  not  the 
Book ;''  for  St.  Paul  distinctly  predicates  inspiration 
of  the  Scripture  or  the  writing  itself,   and  hence 
Bengel  observes, — "  Scripiura  Diviniius  inspirata  eit, 
non  solum  dum  scripta  est,  Deo  spirante  per  scriptores; 
sed  etiam  dum  legitur,  Deo  spirante  per  scriptwroMj 
et  scriptura  ipsum  spirante  ?'' 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  then  that  certain  Books  or  parts 
of  Books  may  be  of  Divine  authority,  although  they 
possess  no  Divine  Inspiration;  for  unquestionably 
the  Apostle  connects  Divine  authority  with  Divine 
Inspiration,  and  Divine  inspiration  with  reUgiom 
truth.  It  is  in  vain,  moreover,  to  speak  of  historical 
records  as  of  Divine  authority,  but  having  no  relation 
to  religious  truth ;  and  equally  in  vain  to  speak  of 
Divine  Inspiration  giving  rise  to  a  Divine  authority 
which  teaches  no  religious  truth  whatever.  Historical 
facts,  therefore,  if  they  are  of  Divine  authority,  must 
*  April,  1864,  page  551.    This  notion  ii  by  no  means  i 
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iWLve  Divine  Inspiration ;  and  if  they  have  a  Divine 
Aspiration,  they  must  teach  religious  truth.  Con- 
lequently^  whatever  books  or  parts  of  books  have  no 
"elation  to  religious  truths  are  without  Divine  Inspi- 
ration. 

This  is  clearly  admitted  by  the  Quarterly  Review:^ — 
*It  may/'  says  the  Reviewer,  "without  any  violation 
:>f  the  great  dictum  that  Ood  is  the  author  of  Scrip- 
ture, be  affirmed  that  there  may  be  parts  of  the 
Canonical  books,  which,  on  subjects  unconnected 
with  religious  faith  or  moral  duty,  were  not  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  were 
left  of  God's  special  purpose  to  the  natural  acting  of 
the  writer's  powers," — in  which  passage  it  is  clearly 
implied,  that  where  there  is  no  religious  truth,  there 
is  no  inspiration,  and  if  there  be  no  Divine  Inspira- 
tion, there  can  be  no  Divine  authority. 

Accordingly  it  was  stated  at  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Colenso,  that  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  is  called  inspiration,  was  this — "  Af  writing  of 
Divine  authority,  revealing  all  religious  truth  with 
certainty,  free  from  all  error."  It  is  obvious  that,  in 
this  passage,  the  authority  is  the  result  of  inspiration, 
and  the  inspiration  is  connected  with  religious  truth. 

Have  then  all  the  Canonical  books,  and  all  parts 
of  those  books  a  relation  to  religious  truth  ?  We  are 
told  that  they  have  not ;  and  not  only  that  they  have 
not,  but  that  there  are  parts  of  books,  with  which^ 
religious  truth,  if  connected,   would   be  degraded. 

•  Page  552.  f  Page  308. 

X  Ckttrge  of  the  BUbop  of  St.  David's,  1863,  p.  124. 
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Shall  we  say,  then,  that  those  parts  of  books  with 
which  it  would  be  a  degradation  to  religious  troth 
to  be  united,  are  inspired  ?  Shall  we  say,  that  those 
passages  in  which  it  would  be  a  degradation  of  re- 
ligious truth  to  be  united,  are  nevertheless  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instrac- 
tion  in  righteousness?  Who  does  not  perceive  that 
this  cannot  be;  and  that  we  must  regard  certain 
parts  of  the  Scriptures  either  as  iininspired,  or  dee 
as  containing  a  spiritual  sense  ? 

So  in  regard  to  ordinary  historical  facts  in  Scrip* 
ture, — do  they  contain  within  them  religious  trtUkf 
If  they  do  not,  where  is  the  inspiration  ?  Diviae 
Truth  comes  from  God  out  of  heaven :  is  this  the 
case  with  mere  historical  fact  ?  The  mere  circum- 
stance that  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  operating  upon  the 
writer,  leads  him  to  state  an  historical  fact  as  it  took 
place,  does  not  raise  it  above  the  level  of  historical 
facts,  or  change  the  nature  of  the  fact  itself.  It 
still  remains  just  what  it  was,  the  very  same  which  it 
would  have  been  if  stated  correctly  by  the  unassisted 
memory,  viz.,  absolutely  uninspired.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  has  any  religious  truth,  t.f., 
any  internal  meaning  contained  within  it,  to  what 
can  it  be  owing  but  to  Divine  inspiration  ? 

Of  course  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  proceed  uptm 
the  principles  of  Bishop  Marsh,  and  to  deny  any  inter- 
nal sense  to  Scripture  in  general ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  in  so  doing  he  is  denying  also  the  existence  of 
Divine  inspiration  :  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  plead  the 
Divine  authority  of  passages  which  are  not  Divinely 
inspired,  if  the  authority  arises  out  of  the  inspiration. 
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What  then  is  this  Divine  Inspiration  ?     It  is  the 

Mune  with  Divine  breathing.     "  Not*  only  are  the 

writers  of  Holy  Scripture  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Wt  the  writing  itself,  every  part  of  the  whole  writing ^ 

i»  filled  with  the  breath  of  God/'     What  is  this 

breath?     Not  a  speechless  but  a  speaking  breath: 

^  breath  that  is  articulated  into  mental  words,  or 

thoughts,  thus  into  truths  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

The  consequence  is,  that  every  Scripture  inspired  by 

^^,  conveys  the  thoughts  of  God  accommodated  to 

^he  thoughts  of  man.    As  such  God  speaks  to  man 

^brough  inspired  Scriptures^  and  hence  these  Scrip- 

ttires  are  pre-eminently  The  Word  op  God.     There 

^Kll  be  no  peace  to  the  Church  till  it  returns  to  this 

Crst  principle.    I  say,  return;  because  at  one  time 

the  Church  adopted  it. 

"  From  the  fact,"  says  a  celebrated  Commentator,!  "  that 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  inspired  by  God,  Chrysostom  con- 
cludes that  they  have  profound  and  divine  meanings,  and 
oonsequently  are  not  plain  and  clear  to  eveiy  one,  but  con- 
tain many  arcana.  Like  the  stream  whose  outer  surface 
alone  is  patent,  but  under  which  lies  hidden  an  inner  and  far 
greater  abundance  of  waters,  in  which  a  lamb  may  swim, 
and  an  elephant  be  drowned." 

It  is  as  arising  out  of  this  Divine  inspiration  that 
a  recent  Bampton  Lecturer  observes : — 

"The|  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  sense  then  rests  on  the 

*  Leetureg  on  the  Inspiration  qf  the  BibUf  p.  10,  bj  Dr.  Words- 
worth, Canon  of  Westminster, 
t  Cornelius  a  Lapide  on  2  Titnothy  iii.  16. 
X  Dr.  Hannah,  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  etc.,  p.  113. 
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belief,  that,  in  the  composition  of  Scriptnie»  it  was  God 
himself  who  furnished  or  suggested  the  materials  which  his 
chosen  servants,  under  his  continued  g^danoe,  clothed  in 
such  language  as  their  own  intelligence  and  position  prompted. 
The  reality  of  the  Divine  element  in  Scripture  is  the  truth 
on  which  the  possibility  of  such  senses  must  depend ;  for  it 
implies  that  the  re9  beneath  the  voce9  shall  be  significant  as 
well  as  they." 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  sayings  Dum  narrat 
gestum,  prodit  mysteriwn.  Now  the  Church  upon 
earth  subsists  from  the  Church  in  heaven.  There  is 
but  one  and  the  same  Lord  for  both ;  one  wisdom  of 
God  for  both ;  and  hence  one  Word  of  God  for  both. 
The  medium^  therefore,  of  the  connection  of  the 
Church  on  earth  with  the  Church  in  heaven,  b  the 
Word  of  God.  But  what  does  the  Church  in  heaven 
know  about  Jews^  and  Jewish  rituals?  What  about 
the  new  moons,  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  the 
dishes,  spoons,  candlestick,  and  bowls  of  the  temple? 
What  does  the  Church  in  heaven  know  about 
Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  Jericho;  the  Hivites,' 
Jebusites,  and  Perizzites ;  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Persians,  and  other  earthly  kingdoms?  Surely  if  all 
these  things  did  not  contain  within  them  a  religum 
truth  or  internal  sense,  they  could  be  of  no  concern 
to  the  Church  in  heaven,  nor  any  medium  of  com- 
munication between  men  on  earth  and  angels  in 
heaven.  Consequently,  in  so  far  as  the  Church  on 
earth  ignores  this  spiritual  sense,  it  cuts  itself  off 
from  the  Church  in  heaven ;  and,  like  the  Church  of 
Sardis,  has  a  name  to  live  but  is  dead. 
Are  we,  however,  to  apply  this  principle  of  Inspira- 
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tion  to  the  whole  of  the  Canon?  Shall  we  say  that 
every  book  of  it,  every  chapter  of  it,  every  verse  of 
it,  every  word  of  it,  every  syllable  of  it,  every  letter 
of  it,  is  the  direct  utterance  of  the  Most  High? 
Certainly  not ;  for  the  Apostle  was  alluding  to  the 
Canon  as  it  existed  in  the  Jewish  Church,  and  not  as 
it  exists  in  the  Christian ;  and  this  Canon  is  alluded 
to  by  the  Saviour  as  consisting  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  PsaUns,  in  all  which  there  existed 
a  spiritual  sense  as  relating  primarily  to  Christ,  and 
in  a  secondary  way  to  the  Christian.  But  there  is 
no  internal  sense  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  nor 
any  in  the  Epistles,  though  they  relate  to  subjects 
which  c(Micem  the  internal  sense.  The  Word  of  Ood, 
therefore,  is  an  expression  which  applies  primarily  to 
those  books  in  which  there  is  an  internal  sense ;  and 
only  in  a  secondary  way  to  those  which  have  not  the 
internal  sense,  but  treat  of  subjects  which  arise  out 
of  it;  while  those  books  which  have  been  said  to 
have  no  relation  to  any  religious  truth,  cannot  be 
called  the  Word  of  Ood  in  any  sense  whatever. 

"  Take,*  for  instance,  the  Book  of  Esther.  This  book  is 
not  quoted  once  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  not  consi- 
dered as  Canonical  by  two  considerable  Fathers,  Melito  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen.  It  contains  no  prophecy,  it  has  nothing 
on  the  surface  to  distinguish  it  from  a  mere  ordinary  history ; 
nay,  it  has  no  mark  on  the  surface  of  its  being  a  religious  his- 
tory. Not  once  does  it  mention  the  name  of  God,  or  Lord, 
or  any  other  name  by  which  the  God  of  Israel  is  designated." 

From  these  remarks,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  an 

*  Oxford  Tractt  for  ike  Timet,  vol.  v.  The  Canon  and  Crttd 
Compared,  p.  81.     a.d.  1838. 
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miemal  sense  of  Scripture  is  essential  to  its  Dwi^^ 
InspiraiioH.  This  we  have  seen  plainly  admitt^^ 
and  therefore  says  a  recent  Bampton  Lecturer  :* . 

"  A  spiritual  sense  then  must  always  have  hdn  hid  hene^& 
the  letter,  and  must  have  been  gniduallj  unfolded  in  propor- 
tion to  the  elevation  of  the  human  faculties  in  their  deepest 
relation  to  Ood.     We  must  admit  the  existence  of  tliat 
spiritual  sense  before  we  can  trace  the  successive  disdosnies 
of  the  ever-brightening  light  which  penetrates  the  letter  oi 
God's  earlier  Word.     Throughout  the  entire  range  of  Ibc 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  there  exists  a  deeper  signification 
than  the  literal — a  signification  which  is  veiled  alike  under 
command  and  precept,  type  and  symbol,  history  and  pro- 
phecy, stern  denunciation  and  triumphal  psalm." 

If  this  deeper  signification  exists  "  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures/'  and 
if  the  first  Three  Chapters  of  Oenesis  form  a  part  of 
those  Scriptures,  it  is  high  time  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  this  deeper  signification 
is.  According  to  what  we  have  stated,  it  must  be  a 
signification  having  relation  to  religious  truth ;  for  as 
a  modern  writer  observes : — 

"  Itsf  purpose  as  inspired  writ  is  in  no  degree  to  give  us 
a  history  of  cosmogenesis,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  oertainly 
not  material  to  our  spiritual  welfare,  if  it  be  in  any  respect 
related  thereto — but  solely  to  communicate  rdigious  iruik 
The  religious  truth  which  it  embodies,  is  plainly,  according 
to  every  interpretation  of  the  record,  truth  of  the  veiy 
supremest  importance.*' 

It  is  no  other  than  trifling  to  teach  these  things 

*  Dr.  Hannah,  p.  111. 

t  Faith  and  Peaet^  art.  Sacred  Record  of  Creation,  p.  65. 
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And  yet  to  deny  them.  The  Church  is  shut  up  to 
the  conclusion^  not  Yes  and  Ho,  but  Yes  or  No. 
Are  the  early  Chapters  of  Genesis  inspired?  Yes  or 
^0.  If  they  are  inspired^  do  they  for  that  reason 
teach  religious  truth?  Yes  or  No.  If  they  teach 
^Ugious  truth,  what  is  the  religious  truth  which  they 
l^each  ?  What  is  there  in  them  that  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  or  reproof,  or  correction,  or  instruction  in 
i^ghteousness  ?  Shall  we  say  that  all  that  the  first 
Chapter  tells  us  is,  that  there  is  a  God  who  made 
Wven  and  earth,  and  that  he  made  them  in  a 
^rtain  order  of  succession?  Or  shall  we  say  that 
^mething  more  is  taught,  and  that  the  outward 
Creation  is  a  type  of  the  inner  ?  This  at  least  is  a 
tmth  banning  at  last  to  be  acknowledged,  though 
but  slowly,  doubtfully,  and  timidly. 

"  If,"  says  a  modern  divine,*  "  there  is  an  inward  creation 
which  this  outward  creation  typifies,  illustrates,  and  explains ; 
if  the  same  God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  need  be  at  no  loss  for  a  clue  to  understand  the  first 
Chapter  of  Genesis  in  a  manner  profitable  for  our  soul's 
lealtb;  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
md  instruction  in  righteousness." 

I  need  not  say  that  the  interpretation  of  the  First 
Chapter  determines  the  interpretation  of  the  Second 
and  Third;  for  the  interpretation  results  from  the 
principle  of  inspiration.  The  question  of  inspiration, 
says  a  modern  writer,  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  of 

*  Faw  Sermom  on  Subjectt  qf  the  Day,  by  Dr.  Goulburn, 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  etc.,  p.  9. 
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no  importance  to  the  interpreter;  for  "will*  not  a 
clear  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptores  tend  to 
direct  and  strengthen  his  conclosions  respecting 
their  interpretation  ?'' 

It  has  been  well  observed  in  one  of  the  Tracts  Jor 
the  Priests  and  the  People^i  that — 

'*  Naturalists  who  did  not  care  mach  while  we  agreed  witl> 
them  about  the  story  of  Creation,  still  less  while  we  argued 
with  them  about  all  the  evidences  of  adaptation  which  prove 
an  intelligent  Creator,  may  listen  to  the  strange  news  that 
by  the  Divine  Word  the  order  was  made  that  in  Him  was  life; 
and  that  His  life  is  the  light  of  man ;  and  may  find  in  these 
mystical  utterances  the  very  meaning  of  Creation,  that  vrhi<^ 
contradicts  none  of  their  discoveries,  but  transcends  them  and 
harmonizes  them — that  which  shews  that  Moses  could  onljf 
understand  the  order  of  the  Universe  in  reference  to  mao, 
because  he  could  only  understand  man  in  reference  to  God." 


P.S.  These  remarks  had  passed  through  the  press 
when,  for  the  first  time^  I  read  the  Preface  to  the 
third  edition  of  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripturej 
by  William  Lee,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  etc., 
recently  published.  As  any  observations  upon  the 
statement  there  made,  respecting  the  doctrines  of 
Swedenborg  in  their  relation  to  Inspiration,  would  be 
here  out  of  place,  I  have  reserved  them  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  Tract,  to  which  therefore  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

*  Faith  and  Peace f  Authority  of  Scripture ^  by  the  Rev.  J.  Feodall, 
Rector  of  Harlton,  etc.,  p.  45. 

t  The  Mote  and  the  Beamy  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Tmet  ii., 
p.  72. 
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GENESIS— CHAPTER  III. 

Apostle  speaks  of  the  Christian  Chmrch  as 
f  a  Man* — "  one  new  man"f — "  a  perfect  man  ;*' 
is  to  say^  be  speaks  of  the  Church  as  being 
n — one  new  Adam — a  perfect  Adam,  the  noun 
or  Adam  being  collective;  in  which  sense  the 

Christian  Church  might  be  called  an  Adamic 
ch. 

IT  Lord,  moreover,  is  called  the  second  Adam,} 
^he  Church  is  said  to  be  His  body;^  thus,  ''for 
body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church/^ || — "the 
ch  which  is  His  body  ''^ — "  He  gave  some 
les  ....  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
e  all  come  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
e  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,^^** — ''we 

many  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one 
yen  one  of  another,^'tt — "ye  aJf©  the  body  of 
t  and  members  in  particular/' 
is  human  body,  or  this  man,  is  not  the  world  in 
al,  or  the  human  race  in  general,  or  society  in 

*  Ephes.  ii.  15.  f  Epbes.  !▼.  13. 

r.  XV.  47.      §  Col.  i.  24.      ||  Ephes.  i.  23.      %  Ephes.  !▼.  12. 
*•  Rom.  xii.  5.  ft  Rom.  xiL  27. 
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general ;  but  that  society  which  is  specifically  called 
the  Church,  because  the  principle  of  life,  hence  of 
organization  and  unity,  hence  of  society  properly  so 
called,  is  in  the  Church.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
subject  taken  by  the  Apostle.  The  Church,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  humanity,  or 
Aclamic  nature,  till  the  last  dispensation,  when  there 
were  to  be  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  that  Paradisiacal  state  in  which  the 
Cliurch  would  obey  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
again  be  admitted  to  the  Tree  of  Life. 

We  see  then  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
Adamic  Church;  and  accordingly,  apart  from  the 
language  of  the  Apostle,  many  have  selected  the  suc- 
cessive ages  of  the  individual  man,  or  of  some  hypo- 
thetical universal  man,  or  colossal  man,  as  the  best 
exemplification  of  the  philosophical  principles  of  his- 
tory. Florus,*  in  the  proemtum  to  his  Roman  his- 
tory, represents  the  Romans  under  the  form  of  a 
human  being,  in  his  different  stages  from  infancy  to 
old  age : 

"  If  any  one  therefore,"  says  he,  "  will  contemplate  the 
Koman  people  as  a  Many  and  will  note  his  entire  age  through- 
out, how  he  had  his  beginning,  how  he  grew  up  to  adoles- 
cence, how  he  arrived  at  a  certain  flower  of  youth  (or  mata- 
rity),  aud  then  afterwards  passed  on  to  old  age,  he  will  fiod 
four  different  stages  and  progressions." 

Pascal  observesf  that  "  the  whole  succession  of 
men  during  the  course  of  so  many  ages  from  the 

*  Sf^e  Adam  Clarke  on  Daniel,  chap,  ii.,  Diacoune  om  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's Dream. 

t  Bishop  of  St.  DaYid's  Charffe,  1863,  p.  41.    2ud  Ed. 
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beginning,  ought  to  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
same  Man  ivho  is  always  subsisting  and  continually 
learning ;  whence  the  old  age  of  this  universal  Man 
ought  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  times  near  to  his 
birth,  but  in  those  which  are  farthest  from  it/' 

The  same  idea  is  presented  in  the  article  on  The 
Education  of  the  World  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews ; 
for,  after  observing  that  each  successive  age  incorpo- 
Yates  into  itself  the  substance  of  the  preceding,  the 
author  remarks : — 

'*  This  power,*  whereby  the  present  ever  gathers  into  itself 
the  results  of  the  past,  transforms  the  human  race  into  a 
eoloual  Man,  whose  life  reaches  from  the  Creation  to  the  day 
of  Judgment.  The  successive  generations  of  men  are  days 
in  this  num'a  life.  The  discoveries  and  inventions  which 
characterize  the  different  epochs  of  this  world's  history,  are 
his  works.  The  creeds  and  doctrines,  the  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  successive  ages,  are  his  thoughts.  The  state  of 
society  at  different  times  are  his  manners.  He  grows  in 
knowledge,  in  self-control,  in  visible  size,  just  as  we  do. 
And  his  education  is  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, precisely  similar  to  ours. — All  this  is  no  figure,  but  only 
a  compendious  statement  of  a  very  comprehensive  fact." 

On  the  same  principle  Lord  Bacon  observesf — 
^'  Antiquitas  saculi  juvenilis  mundi.  These  (or  the 
present  times)  are  the  ancient  times  when  the  world 
is  ancient ;  and  not  those  which  we  account  ancient, 
ordine  relrogrado,  by  a  computation  backward  from 
ourselves.^* 

We  thus  see  that  the  type  both  of  man  and  the 

*  Page  3. 

t  Adwmetment  of  Learning,  p.  46,  Montagu's  Ed.  See  our  Appendix. 
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human  body,  is  employed  both  by  sacred  and  secular 
writers  to  represent  the  state  of  society ;  but  that  the 
sacred  writers  apply  it  to  represent  the  Church,  and 
secular  writers  mankind  in  general.  At  this  point, 
however,  commences  a  vast  divergence.  For  if  ve 
regard  the  first  state  of  man  after  he  had  been  placed 
in  Paradise,  as  constituting  the  infancy  or  the  child- 
liood  of  the  world ;  and  subsequent  history,  as  that  of 
the  world's  developments  out  of  childhood  into  man- 
hood, it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  com- 
monly received  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  and  hence  no 
basis  for  the  doctrines  of  Bedemption,  hereditary  evil, 
regeneration,  and  so  forth ;  as,  indeed,  is  openly  as- 
serted by  many  who  advocate  this  view  of  the  subject. 
For  in  infancy  and  childhood  the  moral  sense  is  not 
developed,  there  is  no  genuine  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  the  information  said  to  be  generally  suited 
to  that  state  is  that  of  fabulous  l^ends  and  fairy 
tales,  which  is  all  that  we  can  expect  at  so  early 
an  age. 

That  such  a  view  of  the  subject  undermines  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  is  perfectly  clear;  but  it  is 
also  clear,  that  if  the  state  of  Paradise  did  really  otm- 
stitute  the  infancy  of  the  world,  from  out  of  whidi 
the  world  has  been  advancing  to  childhood,  youth, 
and  maturity,  it  is  in  vain  to  protest  against  the 
necessary  consequence.  Where,  then,  lies  the  error? 
for,  unquestionably,  the  world  has  experienced  ita 
infancy.  The  error  lies  in  this ;  that  the  infancy  of 
the  human  race  has  been  placed  in  Paradise,  instead 
of  out  of  it :  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  instead  of  the 
state  of  Chaos.    The  early  history  of  mankind  moat 
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therefore  be  carried  back  to  a  period  of  much  more 
remote  antiquity  than  is  usually  done, — a  period 
trhen  the  human  mind  is  confessed  to  have  been  a 
spiritual  chaos, — without  form,  and  void,  and  when 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  At  that 
time^  indeed,  the  Adamic  Church  was  not ;  for  the 
human  mind  had  yet  to  pass  from  infancy  to  child- 
hood, from  childhood  to  youth,  ii*om  youth  to  man- 
hood, that  is,  to  a  formation  of  man  into  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God.  Accordingly,  the  constitution 
of  a  Church  out  of  a  state  of  Chaos,  as  described 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  might  require  a  much 
longer  succession  of  ages  than  the  interval  between 
the  state  of  Paradise  and  the  present  day. 

Hiis  view  of  the  subject  has  acquired  a  vast  im- 
portance, as  well  as  probability,  from  recent  researches 
into  the  Antiquity  of  Man  : 

"  The  mind,"*  says  a  modem  writer,  "  is  lost  in  astonish- 
ment in  looking  back  at  such  a  vast  antiquity  of  human 
beings.  A  tribe  of  men  in  existence  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  before  any  of  the  received  dates  of  Creation !  savages 
who'  bunted  with  their  flint-headed  arrows,  the  gigantic  elk  of 
Ireland,  and  the  buffalo  of  Germany,  or  who  fled  from  the 
fierce  tiger  of  France,  or  who  trapped  the  immense  clumsy 
mammoth  of  northern  Europe.  Who  were  they?  we  ask 
onrselves  in  wonder.  Was  there  with  man,  as  with  other 
forms  of  animal  life,  a  long  and  gradual  progremon  from  the 
lowest  condition  to  a  higher^  till  at  length  the  world  was  made 
ready  for  a  more  developed  human  being,  and  the  Creator 
placed  the  first  of  the  present  family  of  man  upon  earth  ? 

^  The  Raeetqfthe  Old  World,  by  Charles  Brace,  p.  341.  See  also 
The  Phikmoph^  of  Geology,  by  David  Page,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G  S„  p.  115. 
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Were  those  European  barbarians  of  the  Drift  Period  a  Prim- 
eval race,  destroyed  before  the  creation  of  our  own  race;  sod 
lower  and  more  barbarian  than  the  lowest  of  the  present  inlift- 
bitants  of  the  world?  Or,  as  seems  more  probable,  were 
these  mysterious  beings — the  hunters  of  the  mammoth  and 
the  aurochs — the  earliest  progenitors  of  our  own  family,  the 
childish  fathers  of  the  human  race  ?" 

**  The  subject  hardly  yet  admits  of  an  exact  and  scientific 
answer.  We  can  merely  here  state  the  probability  of  a  vast 
antiquity  to  human  beings,  and  of  the  existence  of  the  Fossil 
or  Pbe-Adamitjc  Man." 

Theae  remarks  may  suffice  to  sbew  the  probability 
of  a  long  and  gradual  progression  from  the  lowest 
condition  of  human  nature  to  a  higher^  i.e.,  from  a 
state  of  Chaos  to  a  state  of  Paradise^  or  to  the  con- 
stitution of  an  Adamic  Churchy  described,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Indeed  a  modern  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say,* — "It 
appears,  therefore,  that  Holy  Scripture  does  not 
forbid,  nay,  rather  that  it  requires,  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  Pre-Adamites  of  our  species,  whose 
posterity  was  not  destroyed  with  the  unbeliering 
Adamites  by  the  waters  of  the  Deluge/' 

When  therefore  we  find,  as  in  the  Essays  and 
RevietvSjf  that  the  modern  discovery  of  the  Antiquity 
of  the  human  race  militates  against  the  Divine  autho- 
rity of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  we  observe,  that 
this  is  no  discovery  of  modern  Science:  for  more 
than  a  century  since,  an  interpretation  of  these  chap- 

*  The  Geneiii  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,     By  Reginald  Stuart 
Poole,  M.R.S.L.,  etc.»  of  the  British  Museum,  p.  103. 
t  Essay  3.     Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  129. 
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en  was  founded  upon  the  very  fact  of  the  Antiquity 
>(  man,  and  the  very  language  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
tself ;  and  the  writer  remarked — 

"  It  is*  believed  by  many  persons^  that  Adam  and 
3ve^  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis^  do  not  mean 
he  first  of  the  hitman  race  that  were  created  on  the 
»rth ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion,  they  produce 
u^ments  from  chronological  computations  found 
imong  some  people  and  nations,  which  favour  the 
existence  of  men  prior  to  Adam ;  and  also  from  what 
'2tin,  Adam's  first-bom,  said  to  Jehovah,  Gen,  iv.  14 
—18 ;  whence  they  conclude  that  the  earth  was  in- 
labited  before  the  time  of  Adam.  In  addition  to 
his,  I  have  abundantly  demonstrated ....  that  Adam 
ind  his  wife  mean  the  most  ancient  Church  that  ex- 
ited on  our  earth,  and  ....  that  the  garden  of  Eden 
neans  the  wisdom  of  the  men  of  that  Church/*  etc. 

Upon  this  principle  we  find  the  philosophical,  the 
icientific,  and  the  biblical  accounts  concerning  the 
nfancy  and  antiquity  of  man  all  harmonize  with  each 
>tber ;  and  indeed  with  historical  traditions ;  as,  for 
nstance,  with  those  furnished  by  Hesiod,  concerning 
;he  ffold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron  ages,  upon  which  we 
leed  not  here  enlarge ;  though  it  will  be  desirable  to 
lee  whether  any  further  light  is  thrown  upon  this 
Mirt  of  the  subject  by  Scripture. 

Now  there  will  be  seen  to  be  a  remarkable  paral- 
lelism between  the  metallic  ages  of  the  world  as 
lescribed  by  Hesiod,  and  those  of  the  Church  as 
lescribed  in  Daniel ;  for  in  Daniel  we  have  a  repre- 

*  Swedenborg's  True  Christian  Religion,  art.  46C.  See  oar  Ap- 
pendix. 
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sentatioa  of  the  ''universal*'  or  ''colossal  man/* 
composed  of  gold^  silver,  brass,  iron  and  clay ;  bat 
the  succession  is  one  not  of  amelioration  but  of  de- 
terioration. There  is  in  feet,  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  or  "the  colossal*'  or  "universal  man/*  a  tran- 
sition from  ffold  down  to  an  incoherent  mixture  of  troii 
and  clay.  But  if  the  age  of  Paradise  was  that  of  the 
childhood  of  the  world,  the  order  ought  to  be  in- 
verted ;  and  the  head  of  the  image  should  be  of  iron 
and  clay,  representing  the  sensuous,  earthly,  and 
incoherent  knowledges  of  that  period.  Then  would 
follow  not  a  fall  into  a  lower  condition  (for  a  lower 
there  could  not  be),  but  a  rise  into  a  higher,  repre- 
sented by  brass ;  then  a  rise  into  a  still  higher,  repre- 
sented by  silver,  and  finally  we  should  reach  the  age 
of  gold.  We  might  thus  dispense  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fall  altogether,  and  with  all  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  founded  upon  it :  for  now  we  must  regard 
the  Fall  as  only  the  first  efibrt  to  rise,  and  conse- 
quently must  turn  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
and  the  doctrines  which  are  built  upon  it,  upside 
down. 

Accordingly,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  pre- 
sent day  to  effect  this  purpose : 

"  Man's  previous  state,"  (soys  a  Select  Preacher*  from  the 
University  pulpit,  referring  to  the  state  in  Paradise,)  "  happier 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  sense,  was  clearly  a  lower  state 
than  his  present  condition.  In  it  he  had  dominion  over  the 
lower  creatures,  had  language,  social  comforts,  power  of  im- 
provement ;  for  he  was  set  to  till  the  ground ;  but  there  he 
stopped.    Not  till  he  had  found  his  way  to  the  knowledge  of 

•  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  Junior  Proctor. 
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good  and  evil,  did  he  become  'as  one  of  us;'  and  even  in 
^ite  of  the  Fall  win  a  place  in  a  higher  rank,  with  higher 
hopes,  and  a  desire  to  take  of  that  other  fruit,  and  so  to  live 
for  ever." 

Again: 

"The  age  of  iron'*  (says  another  modem  writer)  "was 
never  consciously  felt  except  in  connection  with  an  anticipated 
golden  one,  and  the  deeply  deplored  *  Fall '  was  only  the  first 
mental  symptom  of  the  eflfort  to  rise"* 

We  must  beware,  then,  how  we  regard  the  human 
body,  or  man,  or  Adam,  as  representing  only  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  as  we  find  so  generally  the  case ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Apostle  certainly  did  not 
apply  them  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  but  to  the 
Church;  it  is,  therefore,  in  its  application  to  the 
Church  that  we  proceed  to  consider  the  dream  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

''Thou,t  O  king,  sawest,  and  behold  a  great 
IMAGE,  whose  brightness  was  excellent,  stood  before 
thee,  and  the  form  thereof  was  terrible.  This  image^a 
head  was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast  and  his  arms  of 
silver,  his  belly  and  his  thighs  of  brass,  his  legs  of 
iron,  his  feet  part  of  iron,  part  of  clay  J* 

This  great  image,  as  we  have  stated,  is  the  ''  co- 
lossal^'  or  '^universal  man,''  representing  the  Church. 
Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject. 

In  general,  when  the  golden  age  has  been  identified 
with  that  of  Paradise,  it  has  been  identified  also  with 
that  of  the  Church ;  for  it  would  have  been  absurd 
to  speak  of  it  as  representing  merely  the  political 
condition  of  our  first  parents ;  and  consistency  re- 

•  Mickaj't  TWngem  School,  p.  64.  t  D^^niel  iL  31. 
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quires^  that  the  same  application  to  the  Church 
should  be  extended  throughout  the  whole  successioD 
of  metallic  ages. 

"The  most  ancient  people/'  says  Swedenborg,* 
'^  compared  the  principles  of  goodness  and  truth  in 
man,  to  metals;  the  inmost  or  celestial  goodness  re- 
lating to  love  to  the  Lord,  to  gold;  the  truths  thence 
derived,  to  silver ;  inferior  or  natural  goods,  to  brasi ; 
and  inferior  truths,  to  iron.    Nor  did  they  only  use 
such  comparisons,  but  they  also  called  the  things 
signified,  by  the  names  of  the  metals  whereby  they 
were  signified.     Hence  periods  of  time  also  were 
likened  to  the  same  metals,  and  were  called  the  goUe^j 
the  silver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron  ages.     The  Golden 
age  was  the  time  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  which 
was  a  celestial  man.     The  Silver  age  was  the  time  of 
the  Ancient  Church,  which  was  a  spiritual  man.    The 
age  of  Brass  was  the  time  of  the  succeeding  Church; 
which  was  followed  by  the  age  of  Iron.     The  like  is 
signified  by  the  statue  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in 
a  dream,  whose  head  was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast  and 
arms  of  silver,  bis  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  his  legs 
of  iron.     That  the  periods  of  the  Church  were  so  to 
succeed  or  did  so  succeed,  appears  in  the  same  chapter 
in  the  same  prophet.     That  silver  in  the  internal 
sense  of  the  Word  wherever  it  occurs,  signifies  troth 
and  in  an  opposite  sense  the  false,  appears  from  the 
following  passages :  '  For  brass  I  will  bring  gold,  for 
iron  I  will  bring  silver,  and  for  wood  brass,  and  for 
stone  iron,  and  I  will  make  thy  officers  peace,  and 
thine  exactors  righteousness/  where  it  is  evident  what 

♦  Arcana  Ccelettia,  1551;  also  10,355. 
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is  signified  by  every  metal.  The  subject  there  treated 
of  is  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  His  celestial  king- 
dom and  church.  Gold  for  brass,  denotes  celestial 
good  instead  of  natural  good :  silver  for  iron,  denotes 
spiritual  truth  instead  of  natural  truth:  brass  for 
wood,  denotes  natural  good  instead  o£  corporeal  good : 
iron  for  stones,  denotes  natural  truth  instead  of 
sensual  truth.''* 

From  these  remarks  we  may  see  not  only  the 
order  of  declension  but  the  nature  of  it,  viz.,  from 
gold  to  silver,  from  the  will  to  the  intellect,  or  from 
goodness  to  truth ;  from  silver  to  brtiss,  or  from  the 
knowledge  of  spiritual  truth  to  natural  good;  from 
brass  to  iron  and  clay,  or  from  natural  good  to  an 
incoherent  mixture  of  natural  truth  and  sensuous 
truth;  the  whole  "colossal"  or  "universal  man" 
being  finally  to  be  broken  in  pieces  by  the  stone  cut 
out  of  the  mountain.  Now  we  need  not  suppose  the 
transition  from  one  metal  to  another,  as  of  gold  to 
silver y  to  be  sudden  or  abrupt ;  for  the  gold  may  be- 
come dim,  and  the  most  fine  gold  changed ;  and  the 
silver  may  become  dross ;  and  the  fine  brass  tarnished, 
and  the  iron  become  mixed  with  impurities,  gradually. 
We  have  already  seen  some  of  the  phases  of  declension 
through  which  the  golden  age  passed;  r^s first,  when 
the  Church  was  in  the  highest  state  of  purity  in 
Paradise ;  secondly,  when  it  no  longer  wished  to  be 
alofie,  or  separated  internally,  as  were  the  Jews  ex- 
ternally, from  surrounding  nations ;  and  when  con- 
sequently the  unity  of  its  being  represented  by  Adam, 
or  homo,  became  separated  into  two  principles,  the 
♦  See  oar  Appendix., 
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external  masculine  reason  or  vir,  and  the  feminine 
affection  or  mulier ;  and  yet  these  two  principles  be- 
came conjoined  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  the 
Church  abode  still  in  innocence,  actual  guilt  being  as 
yet  unknown. 

We  now  proceed  to  shew  how  even  this  state  of 
unity  b^an  to  decline ;  and  how  the  two  harmonizing 
principles,  the  man  and  the  woman,  began  to  resohe 
themselves  into  three,  the  man,  the  woman,  and  the 
serpent.  In  order,  however,  to  explain  this  iUrd 
phase  of  the  Adamic  Church,  we  must  first  have  re- 
course to  the  psychology  of  Scripture. 

According  to  this  psychology,  man  himself  is  dis- 
tinguished into  two  components,  the  outward  man 
and  the  inward  man,  or  the  external  man  and  the  in- 
temalman.  Thus  the  Apostle  says, — "  Though*  our 
outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day" — "  Beingt  strengthened  with  might— in 
the  inner  man,'* — "IJ  delight  in  the  law  of  God 
after  the  inward  man,  but  I  see  another  law  in  my 
members,"  viz.,  in  the  outward  man.  Elsewhere  the 
Apostle  calls  the  inner  man  the  spiritual  man,  the 
outward  man  the  natural  man ;  hence  he  observes, 
"  the§  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned;"  i.e.,  they  can  be  examined  and  under- 
stood only  by  spiritual  illumination.  ili/eS/ia  is  here 
the  inward  man,  or  the  rational  mind  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  '^vx^  the  outward  man  nnen- 

*  2  Cor,  iv.  16.  t  Ephet.  iii.  16. 

X  Rom.  vii.  22.  §  1  Cor,  u.  14. 
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lightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Now  as  the  outward 
and  inward  man  are  thus  distinguished  from  each 
other^  so  is  the  way  of  access  to  each.  The  way  to 
the  outward  man  is  outward^  that  is,  from  the  outward 
world,  through  the  outward  senses,  to  the  rational 
fiunilty.  In  this  case  the  rational  mind  is  built  up 
on  the  foundation  of  the  senses ;  on  what  the  eye 
hath  seen,  and  the  ear  hath  heard,  and  the  heart  of 
man  hath  conceived;  and  the  knowledge  thus  ob- 
tained, which  in  the  world  passes  for  wisdom,  may 
be  called  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  as  being  derived 
from  the  things  of  time  and  space,  hence  from  what 
is  commonly  called  Nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  way  to  the  rational 
faculty  of  the  spiritual  man  is  altogether  distinct, 
and  indeed  opposite  to  the  other ;  for  instead  of  lead- 
ing firom  without  to  within,  it  leads  from  within  to 
without ;  hence,  according  to  the  Apostle,  the  light 
which  the  inner  man  receives  comes  not  from  the 
outer  man,  or  the  outer  world,  but  from  the  inner 
man  who  receives  it  from  the  Spirit  of  Qod;  and 
therefore  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him,  says  the  Apostle,  ''  God  hath 
revealed  to  us  by  his  Spirit.'^  In  this  case,  when  the 
rational  faculty  of  the  outward  man  reasons  concern- 
ing spiritual  things,  it  reasons  from  the  intuitions  of 
the  inner  or  spiritual  man,  which  intuitions  are  so 
many  first  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  merely  natural  man  reasons  concerning  spiritual 
things,  there  being  no  inner  or  spiritual  man,  he  has 
no  such  intuitions;  hence  he  has  nothing  to  direct 
him  to  any  conclusions,  and  the  whole  argument  of 
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the  spiritual  man  seems  to  him  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision,  or  as  ever  taking  for  granted  things  which 
require  to  be  proved. 

Now  we  have  shewn,  on  a  former  occasion,  how 
the  intuitions  of  the  inner  man  were  created ;  how 
the  outward  man  was  afterwards  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  inward,  and  how  consequently  the 
very  outward  man  became  a  living  soul,  living  and 
breathing  from  the  inward.  This  life  was  the  angelic 
life  of  man  in  Paradise,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
had  intercourse  with  angels,  was  endowed  with  an- 
gelic wisdom,  and  from  this  wisdom  had  an  insight 
into  the  secrets  of  Nature.  This  order  of  thought 
corresponded  to  what  is  now  called  syrUhetic,  in 
which  we  proceed  from  ends  to  causes,  from  causes 
to  effects,  from  first  principles  to  conclusions.  On 
the  contrary,  the  natural  man  proceeds,  in  natural 
science,  by  the  analytical  method,  from  effects  to 
causes,  from  particular  instances,  by  induction  from 
observation  and  experiment,  to  general  principles. 

Apply  this  method  of  observation  and  experiment 
to  the  Adamic  Church,  and  we  must  conclude  that 
so  far  from  that  Church  being  endowed  with  the 
most  exalted  wisdom,  it  must  have  been  in  possession 
only  of  the  fairy  tales  of  childhood.     Thus — 

"  To*  the  earliest  ancestors  of  the  human  race  the  world 
roust  have  been  an  almost  unintelligible  riddle.  In  the  dark 
abyss  of  time  man  began,  unaided  and  undisciplined,  U> 
make  those  guesses  at  truth  which  he  has  continued  to  make 
ever  since.  The  first  explanation  of  Nature  was  inevitably 
incorrect  and   fictitious.      Systematic   observation  requires 

*  fVettmintter  Review;  Janaary,  1864.  p.  50. 
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time :  to  institute  comparison  or  experiment  argues  a  degree 
of  mental  enlargement  which  did  not  exist  in  the  infancy  of 
the  race ;  and  without  observation,  experiment,  and  compari- 
son no  true  science  can  possibly  be  constructed.  In  the 
absence  of  real  knowledge,  a  sham  knowledge  sprang  up. 
Mankind,  like  children,  began  life  with  fairy  tales.'* 

If  now  it  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no  other  pos- 
sible access  to  the  rational  faculty  than  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  or  to  the  irvevfia  than  through 
the  medinm  of  the  '>^vxV  >  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  infancy 
of  mankind  from  Paradise  instead  of  Chaos,  it  seems 
impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  All 
this,  however,  arises  from  assigning  a  wrong  date  to 
the  infancy  of  mankind ;  and  from  ignoring  altogether 
the  higher  way  leading  to  the  intellectual  faculties, 
the  way  leading  not  from  without  to  within,  but 
from  within  to  without,  or  from  heaven  to  earth. 

It  is,  accordingly,  with  this  higher  way  of  acquiring 
wisdom  that  we  are  at  present  concerned.  We  have 
consequently  to  treat  of  an  order  of  thought,  which, 
however  it  may  have  existed  in  Paradise,  does  not 
exist  now ;  and  we  have  further  to  shew,  how  the 
Fall  consisted  in  a  descent  from  this  order  of  thought 
into  that  which  now  prevails ;  which  we  are  enabled 
to  shew  with  the  aid  of  the  psychology  taught  by  the 
Apostle.  In  the  present  age,  the  way  of  acquiring 
wisdom  which  existed  in  Paradise,  would  be  thought 
miraculous;  but  it  was  not  so  then.  There  is  a 
nature  proper  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  there  is  a 
nature  proper  to  the  material  world ;  but  there  are 
also  laws  proper  to  both,  and  as  such  there  are  super- 
natural laws  as  well  as  natural  laws ;  but  the  laws 
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supernatural  are  so  called  only  in  the  sense  of  the 
supernatural  being  above  the  natural,  the  heayenly 
nature  above  the  earthly.  Not  that  the  two  are 
independent  of  each  other^  but  connected  with  each 
other  by  mutual  correspondence.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  this  correspondence  that  we  are  enabled  to  use^  as 
symbols,  the  objects  of  the  natural  world  to  represent 
the  things  of  the  spiritual  world. 

Now,  in  treating  of  the  Adamic  Church  we  observe, 
that  the  narrative  in  Oenesis  furnishes  the  history  of 
its  inner  life :  hence  the  history  of  the  inner  workings 
both  of  the  will  and  intellect,  which  Jehovah  God 
alone  could  reveal;  and  therefore  it  may  be  called 
the  Divine  history  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Churchi 
such  as  He  only  who  is  the  life  of  the  Church,  could 
reveal.  If  then  the  Tree  of  lives  represents,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  inmost  life  of  the  Church ;  the  exclu- 
sion from  this  Tree,  and  consequently  from  the  inner 
life  it  represented,  involves  the  order  of  descent  from 
the  inner  life  to  the  outward,  from  the  inner  percep- 
tions of  Divine  wisdom  to  the  outward  fallacies  of  the 
senses;  consequently,  from  spiritual  life  to  spiritual 
death.  The  case  would  have  been  otherwise^  if,  as 
some  have  assumed,  the  state  of  the  Adamic  Chufcb 
was  not  one  of  angelic  wisdom  but  of  childish  igno- 
rance ;  for  then  we  should  have  to  contemplate  Para- 
disc  as  a  garden  of  the  senses,  and  the  Fall  itself  as 
the  first  upward  movement  of  the  human  mind.  To 
those  who  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  our  present 
observations  cannot  but  appear  as  mystical.  This  we 
cannot  help.  The  childishness  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  Adamic  Church,  we  regard  as  not  of 
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that  age,  but  of  this;  as  not  of  the  Sacred  narrative, 
but  of  its  modem  interpreters.  Either  the  Adamic 
Church  had  an  inward  and  celestial  life,  or  it  had 
not.  If  it  had  not,  what  becomes  of  the  Fall  ?  If  it 
lad,  we  are  only  aiming  to  describe  what  it  was,  how 
it  was  lost,  and  how  it  is  to  be  regained :  thus,  how 
the  Church  lived,  how  it  died,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
raised  up  again. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  we  proceed  to 
the  exposition  of  the  Third  Chapter  of  Genesis. 

1.  "  And  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  wild 
beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made. 

When  it  was  said,  "  They  were  both  naked  and  were 
not  ashamed,^'  the  word  which  is  there  translated 
naked,  is  the  same  with  that  which  is  here  translated 
subtle.  In  a  bad  sense  it  signifies  to  be  subtle  and 
cunning :  in  a  good  sense  it  signifies  to  be  prudent, 
sagacious,  or  discerning.  When  it  signifies  to  be 
naked  in  a  bad  sense,  it  implies  ffuilt ;  in  a  good  sense, 
innocence.  Thus  the  same  word  signifies  guilt  and 
inivocence,  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,  conse- 
quently opposites;  and  the  subtlety  lies  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  without  its  beiug  perceived ; 
thus  from  the  nakedness  of  innocency  to  the  naked- 
ness of  guilt,  from  wisdom  to  cunning,  from  faith  to 
unbelief,  from  good  to  evil. 

So  likewise  the  serpent  itself  has  opposite  mean- 
ings ;  for  it  may  be  taken  in  a  good  sense,  and  in 
a  bad  sense:  it  may  signify  the  Redeemer,  or  it 
may  signify  the  devil:  it  may  signify  wisdom,  as 
when  it  is  said.  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents ;  or  it  may 
signify  magic  and  sorcery.    Nay,  the  very  term  tvis- 
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dom  itself  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  deception  or 
canning,  as  when  Pharaoh  said,  ^'Let^  us  deal 
wisely  with  the  Israelites/'  meaning  craftily  and  ctm- 
ningly ;  and  when  it  is  said,  thatf  '^  Gkxl  taketh  the 
wise  in  their  own  craftiness  /'  ^'my{  people  are  wise 
to  do  evil ;"  ^^the  wisdom^  of  this  world  is  foolishness 
with  God  ;'*  ''  thy  wisdom\\  and  thy  knowledge  it  hath 
perverted  thee:*'  '^the  childrenl  of  this  world  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light. 

When,  according  to  the  psychology  of  the  Apostle, 
the  external  mind  was  subordinate  to  the  internal; 
the  Ohurch  was  in  the  perception  and  discernment 
of  real  truths  both  internally  and  externally;  but 
when  the  external  mind  had  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  the  internal,  the  perception  of  real  truths  was 
lost,  and  in  its  place  there  succeeded  the  perception 
of  only  apparent  truths,  by  which^  nevertheless,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  innocence  of  man  was  for  a  time 
preserved.  But  apparent  good  and  truth  partake  of 
the  nature  of  fallacies ;  and  fallacies  are  the  media 
which  lead  to  opposiies ;  for  in  this  case  evil  is  not 
seen  as  evil  but  as  apparently  good,  and  the  fiilse 
is  not  seen  as  false,  but  as  apparently  true.  Fallacies 
therefore,  as  auch,  are  themselves  opposites  under  tbe 
appearance  of  not  being  opposites.  The  subtlety  lies 
in  their  appearance^  and  their  appearance  results 
from  our  judging  according  to  the  senses ;  whence  our 
Lord  says,  "Judge  not  according  to  appearancefj 
but  judge  righteous  judgment.'' 

As,  then,  in  the  case  of  fallacies,  opposites  are  not 

*  Exodui  i.  10.     t  Job  V.  13.     t  J^-  iv.  22.     §  1  Cor.  Ui.  19. 
U  Itaiah  xlvii.  10.  %  Luke  nvi.  8. 
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seen  to  be  opposites ;  so  likewise  any  transition  firom 
one  opposite  to  the  other  is  equally  unperceived. 
Apparently  there  is  no  transition ;  nevertheless  such 
a  transition  tnuat  have  existence ;  and  in  the  case  of 
good  and  evil  is  effected  by  intermediates ;  just  as  in 
the  case  of  reasonings  we  pass  from  the  premises  by 
intermediate  propositions  to  the  conclusion. 

''The  intermediates  which  conjoin  opposites,'^* 
says  Swedenborgy  ''are  the  fallacies  of  the  external 
senses;  and  also  those  things  which  are  said  in  the 
Word  according  to  appearance.*'  For  fallacies  may 
be  made  the  means  of  conveying  truths  to  the  appre- 
hension^ or  they  may  be  made  the  means  of  convey- 
ing falsities.  They  convey  truths  when  the  fallacies 
are  the  result  of  truth  descending  into  the  mind^  and 
being  accommodated  to  the  state  in  which  the  mind 
is;  as  in  the  case  of  children^  and  the  ignorant  and 
simple  but  well-disposed.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
eonvey  falsities  when  they  do  not  proceed  from  truths 
descending  into  the  mind  and  accommodated  to  the 
iqipearances  in  which  the  mind  is;  but  when  they 
come  from  without^and  are  regarded  as  genuine  truths 
apprehended  by  the  rational  faculty,  and  hence  as  con- 
vertible into  first  principles  upon  which  doctrine  may 
be  founded.  There  is  not  a  single  religious  truth 
which  cannot  be  falsified,  and  the  falsification  con- 
firmed by  fallacies ;  the  nature  of  the  fallacies  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  sensuous  state  in  which  a 
man  is,  the  quality  of  which  is  represented  by  the 
corresponding  kind  of  serpent :  thus  we  read  of  the 
red  dragon,  of  water  serpents,  land  serpents,  fiery 

*  Arcana  Caletlia^  art.  7344. — See  our  Appendix. 
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flying  serpents,  and  so  forth.  The  very  same  fallacies, 
therefore,  may  be  innocent  or  sinful,  according  to 
the  source  from  which  they  proceed :  they  may  be 
the  vehicle  of  religious  and  devotional  feelings;  or 
they  may  be  profane,  blasphemous,  and  diabolical. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  case  by  examples. 

The  Bible  says  that  God  repents :  in  another  place, 
that  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent.  The 
former  is  the  apparent  or  sensuous  truth,  the  latter 
the  real  or  rational  truth ;  and  yet  the  apparent  truth 
is  only  the  real  truth  accommodated  to  the  sensuous 
state  of  the  mind ;  because  the  rational  mind  is  in 
the  inverse  order  of  the  senses.  The  Bible  says  that 
Ood  is  angry ;  this  is  the  sensuous  truth :  also,  that 
He  is  love  itself  and  unchangeable ;  this  is  the  rational 
truth ;  but  this  truth,  in  order  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  sensuous  mind,  must  be  expressed  in  the  in- 
verse order.  The  Bible  says  that  God  punishes  the 
wicked  and  casts  them  into  Hell :  this  is  the  apparent 
truth :  the  rational  or  genuine  truth  is  that  man 
punishes  himself  and  casts  himself  into  Hell:  but 
this  truth  cannot  be  accommodated  to  the  external 
mind  without  assuming  the  inverted  order  in  which 
the  external  mind  is.  The  Bible  says  that  Grod  is 
pacified  and  reconciled  to  us;  this  is  the  sensuous 
truth :  but  it  also  says  that  it  is  we  who  are  recondled 
to  God ;  this  is  the  rational  truth,  which  is  accom- 
modated to  the  inverse  order  of  the  sensuous  mind 
by  itself  being  inverted.  The  Bible  says  that  God 
rested  from  his  works;  this  is  the  sensuous  truth: 
and  again,  that  He  is  never  weary  and  fainteth  not; 
this  is  the  rational  truth.    Now,  the  merely  sensuous 
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mind  can  never  accommodate  itself  to  the  rational ; 
because  by  creation  it  is  in  the  inverse  order  of  the 
rational ;  for  the  organ  of  sight  cannot  bat  see  the 
sun  as  setting,  while  the  truly  rational  mind  cannot 
but  contemplate  it  as  stationary.  And  yet  the  philo* 
sopher  may  speak  of  the  setting  of  the  sun;  and  the 
rational  divine  of  God  repenting,  and  being  angry, 
and  being  reconciled,  and  resting  from  all  his  works ; 
only  in  so.  doing  he  must  remember,  that  he  is  but 
accommodating  the  truths  of  the  rational  mind,  thus 
of  manhood,  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  sensuous 
mind,  thus  of  childhood.  If  otherwise,  he  reasons 
fiN>m  the  senses  to  the  intellect.  There  is  no  greater 
mistake  in  theology  than  to  confound  these  two,  and 
to  put  forth  sensuous  truths  as  rational  truths ;  ap- 
parent truths  as  real  truths,  and  then  to  regard  them 
as  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  teaching.  In  this 
way  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  might  be  falsi- 
fied, and  every  doctrine  of  Scripture  misrepresented. 
Indeed,  this  is  no  other  than  interpretation  by  the 
Serpent;  in  consequence  of  which  Christianity  is 
converted  into  a  mere  accumulation  of  fallacies, 
hence  of  incoherencies  and  inconsistencies. 

To  say  that  God  tempted  Abraham,  and  then  to 
say  that  God  tempts  no  man,  are  not  incommensur- 
able propositions  in  any  other  view  than  that  reason 
and  the  senses  are  incommensurable ;  and  in  this  case 
it  is  not  the  rational  mind  that  regards  them  as  in- 
commensurable, but  the  sensuous ;  for  the  sensuous 
cannot,  of  itself  adapt  itself  to  the  rational,  though 
the  rational  may  to  the  sensuous.  Hence  the  anthro- 
pomorphisms in  Scripture  are  only  adaptations  of 
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rational  truths  to  the  external  mind.  Even,  howeTer, 
the  highest  forms  of  truth  presented  to  the  Adamic 
Church  in  Paradise,  were  anthromorphic ;  for  neither 
men  nor  angels  can  ever  conceive  the  absolutely 
Divine.  It  is  only  through  some  human  form  that 
God  makes  known  his  divine  thoughts  to  man :  it  is 
only  with  these  human  expressions  of  truth  that  man 
is  concerned.  But  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  the 
human  is  now  divine,  and  the  divine  is  human.  In 
him  we  cannot  contemplate  the  human  as  non-divine, 
or  the  divine  as  non-human.  He  is  himself  the 
Divine  human:  He  is  no  incarnate  antinomy;  in 
Him  the  Divine  and  human  are  not  incommensn- 
rable :  otherwise,  the  person  of  our  Lord  would  be 
the  very  centre  of  contradictories ;  and  every  truth  in 
his  Divine  mind  would  be  contradicted  in  his  human. 

We  may,  then,  be  thankful  that  Gt>d  has  been 
pleased  to  accommodate  his  truths  to  the  human 
mind  by  sensuous  anthropomorphisms  as  long  as  the 
mind  is  sensuous;  but  when  it  becomes  rational, 
these  external  forms  of  truth  are  resolved  into  ra- 
tional anthropomorphisms,  and  are  thus  accommo- 
dated to  the  rational  mind :  for  in  the  person  of 
Christ  the  Divine  itself  is  anthropomorphic.  Anti- 
nomies therefore  do  not  arise  from  any  contradiction 
between  the  Divine  and  human;  but  between  the 
internal  and  external  of  the  human  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  presented  in  different  planes. 

We  say  then  with  a  modem  writer  :* — 

"  Now  in  truth  there  is  no  real  opposition  between  these 
contrasted   statements.     To  call  them   contradictions  is  a 
*  Bampton  Lecturet  by  Dr.  Haniiah,  p.  95. 
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mere  ignoraiio  elenehi:  they  cannot  contravene  each  other, 
because  their  movement  lies  in  different  platies,^' 

But  are  these  different  planes  unconnected  with 
each  other?  No :  the  lower  subsists  from  the  higher^ 
the  external  from  the  internal;  and  when  thus 
rationally  viewed,  the  external  bears  its  testimony 
to  the  internal.  For  if  we  view  a  figure  through 
what  we  know  to  be  an  inverting  medium,  we  know 
that  the  position  of  the  figure,  thus  seen,  is  inverted ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  the  inverting  medium  bears 
its  testimony  to  the  real  position  of  the  figure.  But 
if  we  knew  not  that  the  medium  possessed  this  in- 
verting power,  into  what  errors  might  we  not  fall  in 
arguing  from  the  visible  position  as  the  real  one? 
If  then  in  any  narrative  it  were  to  be  affirmed  in  one 
place,  that  the  figure  was  upright,  and  in  another 
place  that  it  was  inverted,  we  have  here  a  corre- 
sponding antinomy  in  physical  science.  Each  is  true 
in  its  own  way,  but  not  in  the  same  way :  the  upright 
position  is  the  real  truth,  the  inverted  position  the 
apparent ;  but  the  apparent  must  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  real,  not  vice  versd. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  Infinite  and 
the  finite,  it  cannot  give  rise  to  any  antinomies,  be- 
cause we  have  no  expressions  for  the  Infinite.  No  crea- 
ture can  conceive  what  is  Infinite,  consequently  can 
give  no  statement  of  Infinite  truth  in  contrast  with 
finite  conceptions  of  it.  It  is  phenomenal  truth,  not 
Divine  essential  truth,  that  is  revealed  to  us.  Hence 
even  the  Tree  of  lives  represented  only  phenomenal 
truth,  in  so  far  as  it  represented  the  truth  as  perceived 
by  man.    But  it  was  truth  as  it  appeared  to  the  celes- 
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tial  mind^  which  was  in  the  likeness  and  image  of  the 
Divine  mind,  or  of  Love,  Wisdom,  and  Power.  Whai 
this  is  the  order  of  the  hnman  mind,  then  also  the 
trinity  in  man  is  in  gennine  correspondence  with  the 
Trinity  in  God.  In  this  inmost  region  of  the  affec- 
tions and  thoughts  there  are  no  antinomies,  no  appa- 
rent contradictions;  for  these  exist  in  a  different  and 
lower  plane  of  the  mind,  and  are  all  true  in  their 
order,  but  only  in  the  manner  we  have  explained. 

To  proceed  with  the  interpretation. 

As  the  man  (vir)  represents  the  internal  reason, 
so  now  the  woman  represents  the  ^^vyrit  or  the  fSk^ 
tions  of  the  will,  which  ought  to  be  in  subordination 
to  internal  truth,  or  to  the  man  vir  or  the  mascolbe 
reason.  When  they  are  not  in  subordination,  the 
affections  are  set  upon  things  without,  such  as  thoae 
which  are  presented  by  the  senses,  which  in  this  case 
perform  the  office  of  the  Serpent  or  the  tempter. 
Whence  the  love  of  the  woman  becomes  perverted, 
and,  being  alienated  from  the  husband,  is  changed  into 
vanity,  pride,  conceit,  or  in  general  self-love,  of  which 
therefore  in  this  case  she  becomes  the  representative, 
as  in  the  case  of  Babylon  in  the  Apocalypse.  This 
self-love  is  the  soul  of  self-intelligence,  and  of  all  iti 
reasonings  as  founded  upon  fallacies.  This  is  the  real 
ground  of  the  subtle  influence  of  the  serpent ;  for  if 
the  affections  of  the  external  mind  were  not  alienated 
from  the  internal,  the  influence  of  the  Serpent  would 
cease.     But  of  this,  more  in  the  sequel. 

The  Woman  then  may  represent  opporiies,  accord- 
ing to  the  opposite  states  in  which  she  may  be.  She 
may  represent  the  true  Church,  or  she  may  represent 
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the  false  Church ;  just  as  in  like  manner  the  Serpent 
may  represent  opposites;  as  when  in  one  part  of 
Scripture  it  represents  the  Devil,  in  another,  the 
Aedeemer.  Moreover  the  TVee  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  is  itself  the  Tree  of  the  knowledge  of  oppo- 
sites :  but  this  tree  now  occupies  the  midst  of  the 
garden. 

In  the  Paradisiacal  state  it  was  the  Tree  of  Lives 
which  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden :  the  midst  or 
centre  of  the  Garden  was  then  celestial  love;  from 
this  love  proceeded  wisdom ;  from  wisdom,  intelligence 
or  understanding  guiding  the  reason;  from  intelli- 
gence, science  or  knowledge;  so  that  celestial  love 
was  the  centre,  and  knowledge  the  circumference. 
The  order  is  now  inverted :  the  Tree  of  knowledge 
now  occupies  the  midst,  or  the  central  love  (the 
perverted  Eden),  and  the  Tree  of  life  the  circumfer- 
ence. This  inversion  of  order  represents  an  inver- 
sion of  the  order  of  thought :  and  as  the  order  of 
thought  is  now  inverted,  so  is  the  nature  of  love  in- 
verted and  changed  into  self-love. 

*'If  a  man,'*  says  Swedenborg,*  "wishes  to  be 
wise  with  a  wisdom  derived  from  the  world,  things 
sensual  and  scientific  are  his  Garden;  self-love  and 
the  love  of  the  world  are  his  Eden :  his  East  is  the 
west  or  himself:  his  river  Euphrates  is  all  his  scien- 
tific principle  which  is  accursed ;  the  other  river  Hid- 
dekel  toward  Assyria,  is  wild  infatuated  reasoning 
productive  of  falsities :  the  third  river  Gihon,  com- 
passing the  land  of  Cush,  is  formed  of  the  principles 
of  evil  and  the  false  thence  derived,  which  are  the 
*  Arcana  Ccelcitia,  art.  130. 
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knowledges  of  his  faith :  the  fourth  Pi$on,  is  wisdom 
originating  in  those  principles^  which,  in  the  Word, 
are  called  magic:  wherefore  Egypt,  which  signifiei 
science,  after  it  became  addicted  to  magic,  signifies 
such  a  person ;  the  true  ground  of  which  signification 
is  frequently  noted  in  the  Word,  as  consisting  in  a 
desire  to  grow  wise  with  a  wisdom  originating  in  self." 
We  thus  see  how  the  Tree  of  knowledge  in  the 
midst  of  the  Garden  is  an  inversion  of  the  Tree  of 
lives;  and  that  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
knowledge  so  situated,  is  to  partake  of  an  inverted 
life.  The  command  of  God,  therefore,  not  to  eat  of 
the  Tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  is  founded 
upon  the  very  nature  of  the  Tree  itself;  and  the 
temptation  of  the  woman  by  the  Serpent  to  eat  of 
that  Tree,  shews  the  predominance  of  the  senses  over 
the  affections  signified  by  the  woman;  while  the 
woman  giving  to  the  man,  shews  the  predominance 
of  the  external  affections  over  the  internal  reason 
signified  by  the  man.     Hence  Augustine  observes  :— 

"In  every  one  of  us  even  now,  when  any  one  falls  into 
sin,  nothing  else  is  done  than  was  transacted  in  those  three, 
the  Serpent,  the  JToman,  and  the  Man,  For  first  of  all  is 
rande  the  suggestion,  whether  through  the  medium  of  thongbt 
or  the  senses  of  the  body,  such  as  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  or 
smelling.  When  the  suggestion  is  made,  then  if  desire  be 
not  excited  to  sin,  the  cunning  of  the  Serpent  will  be  excluded 
from  entrance :  but  if  the  desire  be  excited,  then  will  the 
Woman  as  it  were  be  persuaded.  Sometimes,  however,  ft 
manly  reason  both  bridles  and  restrains  the  desire  even  when 
excited.  Whenever  this  happens,  then  we  do  not  fall  into 
sin,  but,  after  wrestling  with  the  evil,  are  crowned  with  vie- 
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iiy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  reason  gives  its  consent,  and 
stennines  to  do  that  which  last  has  excited,  then  is  man  ex- 
slled  from  all  blessedness  of  life  as  from  Paradise.  For  in  this 
ae  sin  is  impated,  even  though  the  deed  be  not  performed ; 
Dce,  in  yielding  consent,  the  conscience  is  held  guilty." 

Now  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton*  was  no  mystic,  and 
^t  upon  these  interpretations  of  Augustine  his  ob- 
Tvations  are  as  follow : — 

"'Tis  necessary,  then,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  reason 
kd  the  quieting  our  scruples,  to  desert  the  outward  letter 
id  search  for  the  hidden  allegorical  sense  of  the  story :  where 
shall  not  take  the  trouble  of  collecting  all  the  fancies  and 
himsical  solutions  of  the  Babbins  and  the  Fathers ;  but  cou- 
nt myself  with  proposing  oue  which  appears  to  me  the 
ost  probable  and  rational  of  them  all ;  vizt,  that  by  jidam 
B  are  to  understand  reason  or  the  mind  of  man ;  by  Eve, 
e  ^flesh  or  outward  senses;  by  the  Serpent,  lust  or  plea- 
re:  in  which  allegory  we  see  clearly  explained  the  true 
uses  of  man's  fall  and  degeneracy :  that  as  soon  as  his  mind, 
rough  the  weakness  and  treachery  of  his  senses,  became 
ptivated  and  seduced  by  the  allurements  of  lust  and  plea- 
re,  he  was  driven  by  God  out  of  Paradise ;  that  is,  lost  and 
rfeited  the  happiness  and  prosperity  which  he  had  enjoyed 
his  innocence.  All  this  is  intelligible  and  rational ;  agree- 
lie  not  only  to  the  common  notions  and  traditions  of  his-, 
ry,  but  to  the  constant  and  established  method  of  God's 
•ovidence,  who  has  wisely  constituted  misery,  sorrow,  and 
e  debasement  of  our  nature,  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary 
ect  of  vice  and  sin. 

"  This  interpretation  is  embraced  by  several  of  the  ancients, 
rticularly  St.  Austin,  who  tells  us  that  the  same  thing  is 
ted  over  again  in  every  one  of  us,  as  oft  as  we  fall  into  sin, 

*  See  his  tcorkt^  vol.  iii.,  Zf//er  to  Dr,  Waterland^  p.  22. 
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that  was  represented  by  the  Serpent^  the  Woman,  and  the  Ma: 
for  there  is, '  says  he/  a  suggestion  or  insinuation,  either  by 
a  thought  or  the  senses  of  the  body :  by  which,  if  our  indi- 
nation  is  not  prevailed  with  to  sin,  then  is  the  subtlety  of  the 
Serpent  baffled  and  banished ;  but  if  it  is  prevailed  with,  tben 
we  yield  as  it  were  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Woman :  and 
when  our  reason  has  consented  to  execute  what  our  lust  had 
moved,  then  is  Man  effectually  driven  out,  and  expelled  from 
all  possession  of  happiness,  as  from  a  Paradise.  Now,  wha^ 
ever  opinion  this  Father  might  on  other  occasions  declare,  as 
he  was  not  always  very  consistent  with  himself,  yet  at  tbf 
time  of  writing  the  book  whence  this  passage  is  taken,  be 
was  persuaded  that  in  the  history  of  the  Creation  and  Fall 
of  Man,  we  could  not  avoid  absurdities  and  blasphemy  toward 
God,  without  giving  up  the  literal  meaning  and  trostiog 
wholly  to  an  allegorical  exposition  of  it." 

This  interpretation  varies  but  little*  from  the  one 
we  have  already  given;  and  is  founded  upon  the 
necessity  of  an  allegorical  interpretation^  of  which 
Cajetan  was  equally  an  advocate ;  for,  after  observing 
that  the  language  of  the  Serpent  was  not  vocal,  bat 
the  language  of  internal  suggestion,  he  observes :— 

"And  the  same  kind  of  language  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  between  the  Serpent  and  the 
woman.  For  these  metaphorical  senses  are  not  only  reason- 
able and  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  Scripture,  but  of  not 
a  little  utility  to  a  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  wise  of  this  world.  For  when  they  pc^ 
ceive  that  these  things  are  not  such  as  the  literal  sense  imports, 
and  that  we  do  not  understand  and  believe  these  things  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  they  do  not  start  back  from  the  storj 

*  Augustine  seems  to  place  the  Serpent  in  an  order  before  the 
Woman ;  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a  mistake. 
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concerning  the  rib  of  Adam  and  the  Serpent,  as  being  fables ; 
but  revere  them  as  mysteries,  and  the  more  easily  embrace 
the  things  which  are  of  faith." 

This  interpretation  is  moreover  in  accordance  with 
the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  when  he  said,*  *'For 
[  have  espoused  you  unto  one  husband,  that  I  may 
present  you  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ.  But  I  fear 
lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve 
through  his  subtlety,  so  your  minds  should  be  cor- 
rupted from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ." 

In  these  words,  we  have  the  same  thing  acted  over 
again  in  the  Christian  Church,  which  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  For,  first  of  all,  we  have 
the  Christian  Church  as  being  Adamic,  in  the  sense 
already  explained :  then  the  Serpent  as  a  false  apostle 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  presenting 
the  false  as  the  true :  then  the  fear  of  the  Apostle, 
that  through  subtlety  the  Corinthians  should  be  led 
to  receive  the  false  as  the  true,  and  so  become  ano- 
ther Church  in  consequence  of  receiving  another 
Gospel.  To  receive  this  Gospel,  would  have  been  to 
eat  of  the  Tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  More- 
over, as  the  Apostle  distinguishes  man  into  spirit, 
soul,  and  body,  so  the  masculine  reason  corresponds 
to  the  spirit;  the  woman  to  the  soul;  and  the  ser- 
pent to  the  senses  of  the  body. 

As  the  Serpent  represents  the  senses,  so  it  repre- 
sents also  all  that  is  sensuous,  and  hence  also  sensu- 
ous reasoning,  which  is  exceedingly  subtle.  "The 
reasonf  why  a  Serpent  denotes  reasoning  from  the 

*  2  Cor.  xL  2.  f  Areana  Cale$iia,  art.  €398. 
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sensuous  principle  is,  because  the  interiors  of  man 
are  represented  in  heaven  by  animals  of  rarious 
kinds^  and  hence  in  the  Word  are  signified  by  the 
same.     The  sensual  things  of  man  were  represented 
by  serpents;  because  sensual  things  are  the  lowest 
appertaining  to  man,  and  are  respectively  as  earthly 
things,  and  as  it  were  creeping ;  as  also  may  be  mani- 
fest from  the  forms  through  which  sensual  things  flow. 
"  There*  is  nothing  presented  to  view  in  the  ulti- 
raates  of  Nature,  or  on  this  terrestrial  globe,  of  which 
there  does  not  exist  some  type  in  the  heavens;  snch 
as  grasses,  flowers,  trees,  the  fruits  of  Paradise  and 
of  the  earth  in  general ;  as  also  animated  beings,  such 
as  fishes,  birds,  quadrupeds.    Even  the  very  afiections 
and  inclinations  of  the  mind,  and  numerous  other 
things  are  represented  in  the  heavens  by  animals  of 
diflerent  kinds ;  such  as  thoughts,  by  birds  of  various 
forms;  the  intellect  or  intelligence,  by  horses;  sub- 
tlety and  craftiness,  by  serpents.     Such  representa- 
tions are  familiar  to  spirits  and  angels,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  which  may  not  be  exhibited,  even  to  the 
life,  by  similar  forms.    Adam,  who  was  an  inhabitant 
of  heaven,  or  a  spirit  in  a  human  form  endowed  with 
a  human  body,  so  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  be 
an  inhabitant  of  earth,  had  as  yet  learned  no  other 
kind  of  interior  thought  and  speech  than  such  as  was 
representative ;  and  therefore  it  is  said  that  the  ser- 
pent, which  was  the  most  subtle  of  all  animals,  spoke 
to  him ;  or,  according  to  the  letter,  that  he  addressed 
the  woman,  or,  according  to  Schmidius,  that  he  said 
to  the  v)oman." 

*  From  a  Posthumous  work  of  Swedenborg. 
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J*  And  he  said  unto  the  woman,  Yea  hath  God  said, 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?" 

We  have  seen  what  is  meant  by  the  serpent,  and 
partly  what  is  meant  by  the  tvomctn ;  we  shall  now 
farther  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  woman  and 
the  man. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  by  man  fvirj  is  represented 
the  masculine  reason,  or  the  rational  mind ;  and  the 
function  of  the  rational  mind  is  to  understand  truth. 
Therefore,  whether  we  say  truth  or  the  rational 
faculty  which  understands  truth,  each  is  masculine 
or  active,  and  as  such  is  represented  by  the  man 
(vir).  In  this  case  the  genuine  love  or  affection 
of  the  woman  towards  the  man,  is  the  love  or 
affection  of  the  woman  toward  truths  by  which 
she  is  willing  to  be  governed,  thus  to  be  passive. 
Hence  this  love  or  affection  of  truth  is  the  essen- 
tially feminine  principle,  or  woman ;  and  when  these 
two  principles,  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  the 
love  of  truth,  are  conjoined  in  one  individual  being, 
who,  as  Adam,  is  simultaneously  male  and  female, 
then  is  man  (homo)  or  Adam,  as  Augustine  says, 
**  conjugal  in  himself*'  Hence,  when  Christ  is  re- 
garded as  the  Word,  or  Divine  Truth,  or  the  Eter- 
nal Logos  or  Reason,  the  relation  in  which  the 
Church  is  represented  as  standing  toward  Him,  is 
that  of  woman  or  the  Bride,  who  is  in  the  love  or 
affection  of  Divine  Truth  or  the  Word ;  so  that  the 
two  are  represented  as  about  to  be  united  or  married ; 
whence  it  is  said  that  "the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is 
come,  and  the  bride  hath  made  herself  ready.'^ 

Now   the   very  Church  itself,   as  the  woman,   is 
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formed  out  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  for  we  are  mem- 
bers, says  the  Apostle,  of  His  body,  of  His  fleshy  and 
of  his  bones ;  and  we  have  seen  that  as  bone  is  a  part 
of  the  body  in  which  there  is  comparatively  little  life,  so 
fle^h  is  taken  to  signify  that  in  which  a  higher  or  even 
the  highest  degree  of  life  resides ;  whence  in  Scripture 
*'  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart ''  is  an  expression  sig- 
nifying a  heart  softened  or  subdued  by  divine  love. 

The  relation,  then,  of  the  woman  to  the  man,  is 
the  same  with  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  Christ; 
for  as  the  Church  is  said  to  be  a  member  of  his  very 
bones,  thus  to  be  as  it  were  formed  out  of  them ;  so 
the  woman  in  Genesis,  is  formed  out  of  the  bane  of 
the  man,  i.e.,  out  of  truth  in  its  ultimated  or  lowest 
forms,  such  as  it  is  when  apprehended  by  the  external 
reason  of  the  natural  mind,  or  when  it  exists  as  a 
matter  of  memory  or  external  science.  Out  of  this 
external  truth  the  woman  had  been  formed,  and  firoin 
this  had  progressed  to  higher  degrees  of  life  repre- 
sented by  flesh ;  so  that  the  man  and  the  woman 
together,  or  the  truth  which  is  of  thought,  and  the 
affection  which  is  of  will,  had  become  one  in  regard 
to  spiritual  life,  represented  by  "  one  flesh  ;^' — ^'they 
shall  be  one  flesh.'' 

It  is  the  disruption  of  this  unity,  that  we  are  aboat 
to  consider ;  and  thus  the  transition  of  the  woman 
from  a  good  signification  to  a  bad  one. 

When  man  was  in  his  orderly  state,  the  affection 
represented  by  the  woman  was  an  affection  for  truth; 
but  for  truth  as  it  was  in  the  masculine  principle  or 
reason,  derived  from  Jehovah  God  or  from  an  a  priori 
source,  as  in  the  case  of  inspiration,  or  as  represented 
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by  the  Tree  of  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  When 
man  declined  into  a  disorderly  state,  wisdom  was 
sought  not  from  an  i  priori,  but  from  an  ck  posteriori 
source :  in  other  words^  not  from  within  but  from  with- 
out; not  from  an  internal  source,  but  from  an  ex- 
ternal ;  and  this  external  source  was  substituted  for 
the  internal,  and  regarded  as  the  very  central  source, 
the  very  midst  of  the  garden,  from  which  all  percep- 
tions of  true  knowledge  were  to  be  derived.  Hence 
the  affection  of  the  woman  was  not  for  wisdom,  but 
for  science ;  not  for  internal  truth,  but  for  external 
truth ;  not  for  spiritual  truth,  but  for  natural  truth ; 
not  for  wisdom  derived  from  heaven,  but  for  know- 
ledge  derived  from  Nature.  And  so  completely  has 
this  principle  been  verified  in  the  present  day,  that 
men  of  science  have  sought  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
Adamic  Church  in  the  cultivation  of  the  natural 
sciences;  and  because  they  cannot  find  it,  conclude 
that  Paradise  represented  a  state  as  rudimentary  and 
ignorant  as  that  of  children ! — all  which  arises  from 
the  false  hypothesis,  that  there  is  only  one  way  of 
access  to  the  rational  faculty,  and  that  the  a  posteriori ; 
and  yet  that  there  is  another,  might  even  be  shewn 
from  the  instincts  of  animals, — the  bird,  the  beaver, 
the  bee,  the  ant,  who  know  the  sciences  by  an  d 
priori  way  without  observation,  experiment,  or  com- 
parison. But  of  this  we  shall  treat  further  as  we 
proceed. 

^*  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Yea,  hath 
God  said."  ''  The  Serpent  said — the  woman  said — 
God  ^flirf."— What  is  meant  by  "  God  said?''  We 
have  already  seen  that  by  "  the  serpent  said,'*  is  sig- 
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nified  the  internal  suggestion  of  the  serpent ;  and  in 
like  manner  when  we  read  that  *^  God  ssid/'  by 
saying  in  this  case,  is  signified  internal  9ugge$tvm. 
Augustine  has  discoursed  somewhat  largely  upon  the 
subject;  and  on  the  passage,  ''Gk)d  said  it  is  not 
good  that  man  should  be  alone/'  observes  :* — 

"  Let  us  now  see  how  we  are  here  to  understand  the  expres- 
sion '  God  Mid.*  .  .  •  Did  Qtxi  %ay  these  things  in  so  many 
words  and  syllables  uttered  in  time?  Or  Is  it  an  expression 
of  the  reason  which  was  eminently  in  the. Word  of  God, 
ordaining  that  the  woman  should  be  so  made,  and  which 
reason  the  Scripture  had  always  implied  whenever  it  said, 
God  said  let  this  or  that  be,  when  all  things  were  origioallj 
created?  Or  did  Grod  May  this  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
himself,  after  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  to  some  of  his 
servants,  in  his  servants  themselves :  of  which  kind  of  8e^ 
vants  was  he  who  said  in  the  Psalm,  '  I  wiJl  hear  what  the 
Lord  God  shall  speak  tn  me  ?'  Or  was  any  revelation  upon 
this  subject  made  to  the  man  himself,  in  the  man  himself 
by  some  Angel,  in  the  manner  of  external  voices,  although 
Scripture  is  silent  as  to  whether  it  was  heard  in  dreams,  or 
in  an  ecstacy ;  for  revelations  were  made  in  this  manner? 
Or  did  the  revelation  take  place  in  some  other  way,  such  as 
occurred  to  the  prophets,  where  it  is  written,  *  And  the  Angel 
who  spake  in  me,  said  unto  me?*  Or  was  it  through  the 
medium  of  some  created  substance  that  the  voice  was  uttered, 
as  when  it  was  said  from  the  cloud,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son?' 
Which  of  all  these  methods  was  adopted  in  the  present  case, 
we  are  not  able  clearly  to  comprehend.  But  let  us  most  cer- 
tainly maintain,  that  God  did  really  say  these  things ;  and  that 
if  He  said  them  with  au  audible  voice,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
bodily  form,  and  under  the  conditions  of  time.  He  did  so 
not  in  his  own  Person,  but  through  the  medium  of  some 
*  D$  Gene$i  ad  liieram,  lib.  ix. 
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creature  subordinated  to  his  power,  as  we  have  already  shewn 
in  our  preceding  Book." 

In  this  passage  St.  Augustine  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  methods  of  communication  was 
employed  by  the  Almighty  in  speaking  to  Adam ;  but, 
when  the  Serpent  speaks,  he  says  in  his  Treatise  De 
Genesi  contra  Manichteos,  that  it  was  in  the  way  of 
internal  suggestion.    Thus  he  observes : — 

"  Neither  ought  we  to  wonder  kow  the  Serpent  could  speak 
to  the  Woman,  when  the  Woman  was  in  Paradise  and  the 
Serpent  was  not ;  for  even  the  woman  was  not  in  Paradise, 
so  much  in  respect  to  place,  as  in  respect  to  a  state  of 
blessedness;  or,  even  though  there  were  a  place  called 
Paradise  in  which  Adam  and  the  woman  dwelt  as  to  the 
hody,  ought  we  to  understand  the  approach  of  the  devU  to 
have  been  made  in  a  corporeal  manner  P  Certainly  not,  but 
rather  after  a  spiritual  manner,  as  when  the  Apostle  says 
— 'according  to  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience.' 
Did  then  the  Prioce  of  the  power  of  the  air  appear  to  them 
visibly ;  or  approach  by  corporeal  spaces  to  those  in  whom 
he  works?  Assuredly  not;  but  whatever  he  is  able  to  do, 
he  in  wonderful  ways  iuggest^  through  the  medium  of  the 
thought*:  which  suggestions  they  resist  who  can  truly  say 
with  the  Apostle, — *  For  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices.' 
How  did  he  approach  to  Judas  when  persuading  him  to 
betray  the  Lord  ?  Was  it  by  proximity  of  space,  or  was  he 
visible  to  the  bodily  eyes  P  Nay,  but  rather  as  it  is  said,  he 
entered  into  his  heart.  But  if  a  man  wishes  to  keep  the 
garden  of  Paradise,  he  repels  him.  For  God  placed  man  in 
Paradise  that  he  might  dress  and  keep  it ;  for  so  it  is  said  of 
the  Church  in  the  Song  of  Songs. — '  A  Garden  enclosed,  a 
fountain  sealed,'  into  which  there  is  no  admission  for  the 
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Author  of  perverse  persuasions.  Still,  boweTer,  it  is  lie  wbo 
deceives,  but  by  means  of  the  woman.  For  our  reawm  can- 
not be  induced  to  consent  to  sin,  except  when  deUgkt  is  ex- 
cited in  that  part  of  the  mind  which  ought  to  obey  reatim 
as  the  ruling  husband." 

Thus  it  was  in  the  way  of  internal  suggestion  that^ 
as  Augustine  says^  the  Serpent  spake  to  the  woman; 
and  according  to  Swedenborg,  it  was  in  the  same 
way  that  God  spake  to  Adam ;  but  there  is  this  dif- 
ference in  the  source  of  the  suggestions ;  su^estions 
proceeding  from  God,  flow  from  within  to  without; 
suggestions  proceeding  from  the  Serpent  flow  from 
without  to  within.  The  order  of  suggestion  in  one 
case  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  suggestion  in  the 
other :  the  order  of  thought,  and  thus  the  quality  of 
the  thoughts,  in  both  cases  run  counter  the  one  to 
the  other :  the  one  negatives  the  other.  Hence  the 
origin  of  affirmative  and  negative  states  of  mind ;  of 
certainty,  doubt,  and  denial ;  doubt  being  the  inter- 
mediate between  the  extremes. 

Deiss  affirmat :  mulier  dubitat:  serpens  negate 
That  is,  Deus  affirmat  when  God  speaks  to  the  internal 
mind  by  an  internal  way;  thus  producing  internal 
intuitions  which  are  the  axiomatic  principles,  the  yea, 
yea,  and  the  nay,  luzy,  of  the  internal  or  celestial 
mind;  whence  arise  assurance  and  certainty.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Mulier ,  the  external  mind  divided 
from  the  internal — dubitat.  As  long  as  it  was  under 
the  control  of  the  masculine  reason  and  of  its  intui- 
tions from  within,  there  was  no  room  for  scepticism; 
but  when  it  became  separated  from  these  intuitions, 
it  had  to  seek  light  from  another  source^ — from  with- 
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ont  instead  of  within:  from  the  serpent  instead  of 
the  husband.  Thus  the  narrative  in  Genesis  laya 
open  the  origin  of  all  Scepticism  and  Infidelity. 

And  first  with  respect  to  Scepticism. 

Lord  Bacon  has  said,  that,  "  He  who  begins  with 
believing  shall  end  in  doubting,  and  he  who  begins 
with  doubting  shall  end  in  believing.''  This  is  either 
true  or  untrue  according  to  the  quality  of  the  doubt 
or  belief.  To  doubt  the  truth  of  error  is  in  itself  a 
good :  to  doubt  the  truth  of  truth  is  in  itself  an  evil. 
There  are,  however,  circumstances  since  the  Fall^ 
under  which  to  doubt  the  truth  even  of  truth  itself,  is 
not  always  an  evil.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Fathers, 
that  we  must  begin  with  believing,  if  we  would  under* 
stand:  Crede^  si  vis  intelligere.  Upon  this  point, 
the  observations  of  Swedenborg  enable  us  to  recon« 
cile  both  Lord  Bacon  and  St.  Augustine  with  each 
other. 

"  There*  are  some  persons  who  are  in  doubt  before 
ihey  deny;  and  there  are  others  who  are  in  dtn/At 
before  they  affirm.  They  who  are  in  doubt  before 
they  deny,  are  those  who  incline  to  a  life  of  evU ; 
but  they  who  are  in  doubt  before  they  ajQSrm,  are 
those  who  incline  to  a  life  of  goodness ;  to  which  life, 
when  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  bended  by  the 
Lord,  they  then  affirm  the  truths  of  things  spiritual 
and  celestial  in  proportion  as  they  think  about 
them." 

They  who  are  in  doubt  before  they  affirm,  are  in- 
teriorly in  the  affirmative  principle,  and  exteriorly  in 
the  negative;  they  who  are  in  doubt  before  they 

*  ArcoTM  Caleitiaf  art.  25C8. 
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deny,  are  interiorly  in  the  negative  principle  and  ex- 
teriorly in  the  affirmative.  The  doubt  arises  from 
not  seeing  which  to  choose,  or,  as  is  commonly  said, 
not  seeing  our  way.  The  judgment  is  held  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium,  or  preponderates  sometimes  on  one 
side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  Sometime^ a  na- 
tive principle  prevails,  and  in  this  case  the  affections 
are  in  harmony  with  error,  and  disharmony  with 
truth.  The  error  is  desired  as  a  means  to  the  end  in 
view.  Sometimes  the  affirmative  principle  prevails; 
that  is  to  say,  an  affection  of  truth,  or  a  love  of  the 
truth  that  so  it  should  be.  This  is  a  state  arising 
from  the  latent  good  of  the  will,  which  is  also  the 
latent  verifying  faculty.  In  this  case  the  predispos- 
ing affections  are  in  harmony  with  truth,  and  in  dis- 
harmony with  error.  These  affections  are  the  basis 
of  all  spiritual  perception  or  discernment,  and  are  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  spiritual  man.  It  is 
in  relation  to  these  that  truth  is  determined  to  be 
truth,  that  is  to  say,  truth  is  determined  to  be  truth 
by  good;  and,  therefore,  whether  in  moral  or  spi- 
ritual things,  obedience  is  the  basis  of  perception. 
"  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  6od.^'  The  exterior  becomes  thus  the  basis  of 
the  interior,  the  natural  the  basis  of  the  spiritual; 
filial  obedience  to  parental  authority,  the  basis  of 
rational  obedience  to  Divine  law.  In  either  case,  the 
opponent  principle  is  self-love  or  self-intelligence. 
Now  the  natural  selfhood  of  man  is  created,  formed, 
and  completed  out  of  the  things  relating  to  external 
Nature,  or  those  of  time  and  sense :  and  in  this  case 
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all  the  reasoning  in  regard  to  spiritual  things  which 
is  founded  upon  these,  is  founded  upon  fallacies^  and 
is  therefore  essentially  negative  in  regard  to  Divine 
Truth. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
affirmative  principle  is  that  perception  of  truth  which 
arises  from  the  intellect  being  inspired  with  good 
affections,  whereby  even  the  natural  mind  is  vivified 
and  becomes  a  living  soul  \  the  sc^tical  principle  is 
the  external  reason  inspired  with  external  affections, 
and  therefore  subordinated  to  those  affections.  The 
negative  principle  is  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world, 
or  of  the  things  of  time  and  sense,  which  is  the  ser^ 
pent,  according  to  whose  subtle  fallacies,  as  we  shall 
see,  selfhood  is  the  genuine  source  of  all  moral  action, 
or  of  all  duty  to  God  and  the  neighbor. 

Let  us  apply  these  remarks  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  written  Word. 

The  Word  of  God  written,  is  pre-eminently,  as  the 
Word,  internal  or  spiritual  truth ;  pre-eminently  that 
which  '^  God  hath  saidJ'  It  is  to  this  day  question- 
able whether  this  internal  sense  exists :  thus,  whether 
God  has  thus  spoken— "Yea,  hath  God  said  ?"  The 
early  Christian  Church  (Adam)  affirmed  it :  and  even 
at  the  present  day  one  part  of  the  Church,  the  man 
(internal  reason)  affirms  it.  Another  part  of  the 
Church — the  reason  externalized  by  the  woman — 
doubts  it.  Another  part  of  the  Church,  the  serpent 
— the  Criticism  derived  from  sensuous  fallacies,  denies 
it.  The  early  Church,  or  Adam,  affirms  that  God 
hath  said;  in  confirmation  of  which  it  appeals  to  the 
earliest  interpreters.     Thus  Bishop  Marsh : — 
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"The  earliest  interpreters*  of  the  Scripture  were  the  Jews, 
who,  because  it  is  divinely  inspired,  considered  the  imUrpn-' 
tation  of  it  as  subject  to  dififerent  rules  from  those  which  are 
applicable  to  other  books.  They  considered,  therefore,  the 
words  of  Scripture  as  implying  more  than  was  conveyed  by 
their  literal  sense ;  whence  they  perpetually  sought  for  remote 
and  mystical  meanings."f 

So  Archdeacon  Lyall :  J — 

"  A  moment's  thought  will  shew,  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
concealed  sense  was  a  necessary  conclusion  in  their  minds  : 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  have  regarded  it  as  the 
inspired  Word  qf  God,  without  at  the  same  time  attributing 
to  it  a  meaning  beyond  what  was  conveyed  by  the  literal 
interpretation." 

Here  we  see  the  origin  of  their  Cabbala ;  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  which  was^  that  all  things  upon 
earth  were  copies  of  the  things  in  heaven.     Bat  not 
only  are  their  interpretations  declared  to  be  fanciful, 
but  the  very  principle  upon  which  they  are  founded, 
is  by  one  part  of  the  Church  denied^  although  by 
another  part  of  the  Church  it  is  aflirmed.      From 
this  denial  on  one  side,  and  affirmation  ou  the  other, 
arises  in  the  Church  doubt ;  as  in  case  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind,  which  sometimes  affirms  and  sometimes 
denies ;  not  knowing  whether  to  affirm  or  deny ;  thus 
regarding  the  whole  as  questionable;   the  modem 
Church  having  no  distinctive  teaching  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  no  power  of  discrimination  between  the 

*  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.    Lecture  xi. 
t  It  is  evident  Id  this  case,  that  the  intemai  sense  of  Scnptnre  vts 
regarded  as  arising  out  of  its  Divine  inspiration, 
X  Proptsdia  PropheticOf  p.  270. 
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fanciful  and  the  real,  the  certain  and  the  question- 
able, the  analo^cal  relation  and  the  metaphorical 
figure ;  in  fine,  between  what  God  hath  said  and  what 
God  hath  not  said.* 

Now  the  interpretation  of  what  God  hath  said,  in- 
volves the  principles  both  of  inspiration  and  intuition.f 

First  in  regard  to  inspiration  considered  as  a  state 
of  the  mind. 

The  probability  has  been  conceded  that  inspira^ 
tion,X  if  analyzed  psychologically,  is  a  form  of  the 
reason ;  but  that,  if  viewed  theologically,  it  is  an  ele- 
vated state  of  this  faculty  brought  about  by  the  mira- 
culous and  direct  operation  of  God's  Spirit ;  so  that 
in  this  view  it  differs  in  kind,  and  not  merely  in 
degree,  from  human  genius.  In  the  state  of  Paradise, 
inspiration,  both  psychologically  and  theologically, 
was  indeed  a  form  of  the  reason,  elevated  but  not 
miraculously ;  and  so  it  resembled  what  we  commonly 
call  genius,  but  the  genius  was  celestial. — "The  first 
people,'*   says  Swedenborg,§  "who  constituted  the 

*  Bishop  Marsh  observes  in  his  Third  Lecture  on  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Bible — **  Because  an  inspired  Apostle  has  declared  that  his  wis- 
dom was  derived  from  the  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  let  us  not 
imagine  that  mar  wisdom  will  be  dignified  by  the  same  supernatural 
aid.  Because  an  inspired  Apostle  has  declared  that  his  wisdom  was  not 
the  wisdom  of  man,  but  the  power  of  God,  let  us  not  imagine  that  the 
same  divine  illumination,  the  same  intellectual  light,  in  which  St.  Paul 
composed  his  Epistles,  will  be  infused  into  a  modem  expounder  of 
them/' — Has  then  the  Christian  no  divine  illumination  at  all  ?  or  if  he 
has,  and  it  does  not  set  aside  human  learning  (for  illumination  supposes 
something  to  be  illuminated),  why  should  human  learning  set  aside 
divine  illumination  ? 

t  Farrar's  Bampton  Leeturei,    Note,  p.  476.      %  ^b*^t  PP*  ^0,  470. 

$  Jrcana  CaU$tia,  art.  310.     See  our  Jppendix, 
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Most  Ancient  Church,  were  of  af  cele$t%al  genm, 
consequently  had  celestial  seeds  implanted  in  them : 
hence  their  descendants  had  seed  in  them  from  a 
celestial  origin ;  seed  from  a  celestial  origin  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  love  rules  the  whole  mind,  and  makes 
it  one ;  for  the  human  mind  consists  of  two  parts, 
will  and  understanding :  by  virtue  of  love  or  good 
those  people  perceived  the  things  relating  to  faith  or 
truth,  and  thus  their  mind  was  single  or  one/'  In  this 
case,  the  affirmative  principle  of  truth  was  in  what  it 
called  by  some  the  voluntary,  by  some  the  emotional 
part  of  the  mind.  This  love  was  an  affection  for 
the  truth  that  so  it  should  be ;  it  was  the  latent  heat 
generating  the  light  whence  arose  intuUian.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case,  the  typical  character  of  Crea- 
tion would  have  been  of  no  use;  for  there  would 
have  been  no  faculties  to  perceive  and  comprehend 
it.  The  very  typical  meanings  of  Creation,  there- 
fore, in  the  garden  of  Eden  presupposed  certain  cor- 
responding faculties  of  the  human  mind  capable  of 
perceiving  them. 

"  If  we  are  taught,"  says  Bishop  Home,*  "  that  HeaTco 
resembles  the  garden  of  Eden,  it  seems  fair  and  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  garden  of  Eden  rewmbled  Heaven^  and 
was  from  the  beginning  intended  to  do  so ;  that  like  tbe 
Temple  under  the  Law,  and  the  Church  under  the  Gospel,  it 
was  for  its  happy  possessors  a  place  chosen  for  the  residence 
of  God ;  a  place  designed  to  represenl  and  furnish  ikem  wUi 

*  A  eele$tial  genius  was  that  character  of  mind  in  which  the  tSec- 
tiODS  were  predominant ;  but  these  affections  exalted  the  inteUeet,  and 
produced  genius  in  the  sense  of  superior  talent,  as  will  be  seen  in  tbe 
sequel. 

t  SermonSt  vol.  i.,  p.  68. 
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ideas  of  heavenly  thinge;  a  place  sacred  to  contemplation 
and  devotion ;  in  one  word,  it  was  the  primitive  Temple  and 
Church,  formed  and  consecrated  for  the  use  of  man  in  his 
state  of  innocence.  There,  undisturbed  by  care  and  as  yet 
nnassailed  by  temptation,  all  his  faculties  perfect,  and  his 
appetites  in  subjection,  he  walked  with  God  as  a  man  walketh 
with  his  fnend ;  and  enjoyed  communion  with  heaven  ;  though 
his  abode  was  upon  earth  He  studied  the  works  of  God  as 
they  came  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  workmaster;  and  in 
the  Creation,  as  in  a  glass,  he  was  taught  to  behold  the 
glories  of  the  Creator." 

The  same  divine  signification  of  the  objects  in 
Paradise  and  of  the  works  of  Creation  in  general^  is 
presented  in  the  following  remarks : — 

"It*  is  very  evident  that  the  earthly  Paradise 
represented  the  heavenly y  or  that  there  was  extant  in 
one  a  type  of  the  other :  for  there  is  nothing  upon 
earth  to  which  there  is  not  a  something  correspondent 
in  heaven ;  for  whatsoever  in  the  effect  is  created  or 
prodaced,  this  descends  from  heaven ;  so  that  there 
is  nothing  upon  earth  which  is  not  typical  of  that 
from  which  it  originated.  For  all  uses  are  celestial : 
effects  are  only  uses  sent  forth  into  the  circle  of 
nature.  The  ends  of  uses  are  divine ;  wherefore  all 
things  that  are  produced  are  mere  images  of  heaven, 
just  as  man  or  Adam  was  made  an  image  of  God. 
And,  therefore,  the  representations  of  heavenly  things 
are  made  by  means  of  the  images  of  corresponding 
effects,  such  as  those  existing  upon  earth.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  whole  of  the  garden  planted  in  Eden 
represented  the  heavenly  Paradise,  into  which  Adam 

*  From  a  posthumous  work  of  Swedenborg. 
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is  by  tradition  said  to  have  been  translated ;  that  to- 
gether with  the  delights  of  nature  and  of  the  world, 
he  might  enjoy  the  delights  of  heaven.  As,  therefore, 
effects  in  the  natural  world  are  symbols  of  heavenly 
things,  so  the  Tree  of  life  planted  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden  signified  Wisdom  flowing  from  heaven  by 
a  superior  way  into  the  mind :  and  the  Tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  intelligence  flowing  iuto 
the  same  mind  by  an  ii\ferior  way,  or  from  the  world 
and  its  nature  through  the  senses  and  the  animal 
soul.  For  the  way  leading  into  the  human  mind  is 
twofold ;  namely,  one  from  heaven  through  the  spirit; 
the  other  from  the  world,  through  the  senses  and  the 
animal  soul.  The  Tree  of  wisdom  or  of  life  is  there- 
fore placed  in  the  midst  of  the  garden ;  for  it  is  in 
wisdom  that  there  is  true  life;  whereas  the  tree  of 
knowledge  is  planted  in  the  mind  by  external  know- 


It  is  very  true  that  the  doctrine  that  Creation 
below  is  a  copy  of  Creation  above^  was  adopted 
into  the  Jewish  Cabbala;  it  is  true  that  Bishop 
Home,  Jones  of  Nayland,  and  others,  transferred  it 
into  their  system  of  theology.  But  none  of  these 
were  the  inventors  or  discoverers  of  that  doctrine; 
they  only  transferred  it  from  ancient  tradition  into 
their  theological  system ;  just  as  Augustine,  Origen, 
Ambrose,  and  others  had  done  before  them ;  nay,  as 
Dean  Trench  has  done,  in  the  present  day,  in  his 
Notes  on  the  Parables."^ 

But  if  Paradise  was  a  type  of  heaven,  and  if  the 
Temple  also  was  a  type  of  heaven,  they  were  each  of 
♦  Page  13. 
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them  types  upon  the  same  principle ;  each  signifying 
after  its  own  way  things  which  are  in  the  heavens. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Church  which  has  the 
written  Word  of  God,  the  natural  truths  of  which  are 
signs  of  such  as  are  spiritual^  just  as  the  earthly  is 
a  type  of  the  heavenly ;  or  the  natural  could  never 
have  been  made  use  of  to  denote  the  spiritual,  the 
earthly  to  denote  the  heavenly. 

"  The  worldly  things*  and  things  of  civil  judica- 
tion, such  as  are  the  judgments,  the  statutes,  and 
the  laws  promulgated  by  the  Lord  from  Mount 
Sinai,  are  Divine  and  holy  by  inspiration :  but  in- 
spiration is  not  dictation  but  is  influx  from  the 
Divine.  What  flows  in  from  the  Divine  passes 
through  heaven,  and  is  there  celestial  and  spiritual ; 
but  when  it  comes  into  the  world  it  becomes  worldly, 
yet  so  as  inwardly  to  contain  in  it  those  principles. 
From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  whence  and 
where  the  Word  hath  in  it  its  Divine  principle,  and 
what  is  Inspiration^' 

This  is  the  only  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Scriptures  adequate  to  the  expression — Word  of  God. 
But  of  what  use  would  be  this  Divine  principle  in 
the  Word,  if  man  had  no  faculty  by  which  to  perceive 
it?  Theologically  it  might  be  true,  that  such  a 
Divine  principle  existed ;  psychologically  it  would  be 
untrue,  or  would  be  regarded  as  such.  For  in  order 
to  recognize  this  Divine  principle,  there  must  pre- 
viously be  formed  in  the  mind  a  perceptive  or  intuitive 
faculty. — But  what  or  whence  is  this  faculty  ?  This 
brings  us  to  the  subject  of  intuition. 

*  Arcana  CcBlentia,  9094. 
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"Intuition/'*  says  Swedenborg^  "from  a  superior 
priaciple  into  an  inferior  one,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  from  an  interior  principle  into  an  exterior,  is 
called  Influx,  because  it  is  efi'ected  by  influx :  as  in 
the  case  of  the  interior  yision  appertaining  to  man, 
unless  it  flowed  continually  into  his  external  vision 
or  that  of  the  eye,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
latter  to  take  in  and  discern  any  object ;  because  it 
is  in  the  interior  vision  which,  by  means  of  the  eye, 
takes  in  those  things  which  the  eye  sees,  and  not  the 
eye  itself,  although  it  appears  so.     Hence  also  it  may 
be  seen  how  much  that  man  is  involved  in  the  falla- 
cies of  the  senses,  who  believes  that  it  is  the  eye  that 
sees ;  when  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  sight  of  hit 
spirit,  which  is  interior  sight,  that  sees  by  means  of 
the  eye.  .  .  .  But  this  is  not  all :  the  case  is  similar 
with  respect  to  this  interior  sight,  or  that  of  the  spirit: 
this  also  does  not  see  of  itself,  but  from  a  vision  still 
more  interior,  which  is  that  of  the  rational  principle : 
nay,  even  this  does  not  see  of  itself,  but  there  is  s 
sight  still  more  interior,  which  is  that  of  the  internal 
man.     But  we  must  advance  further  yet ;  for  neither 
does  the  internal  man  see  of  itself;  but  it  is  the  Lord, 
by  means  of  the  internal  man,  who  alone  sees  becauae 
He  alone  lives ;  and  He  gives  to  man  the  faculty  d 
seeing,  and  with  it  the  appearance  as  if  it  were  he 
himself  who  saw.'* 

Such  is  the  origin  of  intuition  in  its  relation  to 

Divine  truth,  or  to  what  God  said  to  the  Adamic 

Church.     It  was,  then,  no  other  than  these  Dime 

truths  which  had  been  perceived  by  this  intuition, 

*  md,,  1954. 
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and  thus  spoken  inwardly  to  man,  that  now  became 
to  the  Chorch  a  subject  of  dotibt :  and  this  because 
the  Church  had  begun  to  lose  its  intuitive  or  percep- 
tive faculty,  which  now  began  to  be  formed  in  an 
inverse  order,  namely,  from  without  to  within;  in 
like  manner  as  it  was  formed  before  man  had  reached 
the  Paradisiacal  state,  and  had  been  inspired  with 
the  breath  of  lives  so  as  to  become,  even  as  to  his 
external  man,  a  living  souL  Let  us  consider  this 
intuition  in  relation  to  the  written  Word. 

Do  we  acknowledge  any  part  of  the  written  Word 
to  have  any  internal  or  spiritual  sense  ?  If  so,  what 
is  the  relation  of  that  sense  to  its  inspiration  ?  Has 
inspiration  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  Shall  we  say  that, 
even  in  this  case,  the  Church  has  never  ventured  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  ? 
Never  in  fact  ventured  to  say  that  the  spiritual  sense 
is  the  effect,  and  Divine  inspiration  the  cause ;  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  effect  is  the  same  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  cause;  inspiration  being  the  infltix  of 
Divine  truth,  or  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  into  the 
external  letter  as  apprehended  by  the  mind  ?  Can 
we  not  see  that  our  modem  discussions  concerning 
the  existence  of  an  internal  sense  of  the  written 
Word  of  God,  are  simply  the  revival  of  the  question. 
Yea,  hath  God  said? — ^for  that  which  God  hath  said, 
is  the  Word  of  God. 

We  affirm,  then,  that  if  there  is  no  internal  sense 
given  by  inspiration,  there  can  be  no  intuition ;  for 
there  is  nothing  upon  which  the  intuitive  faculty  can 
exercise  itself;  nothing  even  by  which  to  form  the 
intuitive  faculty  itself.     Practically,  therefore,  inspi- 
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-ration  and  intuition  stand  or  fall  together,  in  other 
words,  inspiration  and  spiritual  discernment;  and  if 
spiritual  discernment  fails,  what  is  left  but  the  dis* 
cernment  of  the  natural  man,  who  reasons  firom 
things  natural  to  things  spiritual?  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  he  doubts,  perverts,  or  denies  them.  It 
is  the  Serpent,  and  the  Serpent  alone,  which  in  thii 
case  becomes  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  raises 
a  question  in  the  mind  of  the  woman  and  thence  of 
the  man  with  respect  to  every  part  of  it;  which  first 
reduces  revealed  theology  to  a  system  of  revealed 
naturalism;  then,  rejecting  this  naturalism  as  absurd, 
betakes  itself  to  some  system  of  Natural  Theolc^; 
then,  upon  the  same  principle,  proceeds  to  destroy 
natural  Theology,  as  it  had  previously  destroyed  re- 
vealed ;  the  result  of  which  is,  a  complete  vastation 
of  all  rdigion,  and  a  revolution  in  the  Church  and 
civil  society.  Take  an  illustration.  The  grand  object 
of  the  work  of  D'Holbach  was — 

"  To  shew*  that  there  is  no  God :  the  first  part  is  occupied 
by  the  most  rigorous  materialism,  and  is  designed  to  prore 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mind — nothing  beyond  the 
material  fabric  which  is  maintained  by  simple  and  invaiiabk 
laws ;  and  that  the  soul  is  a  mode  of  (material)  oiganism, 
the  mere  action  of  the  body  under  different  functions.  The 
freedom  of  the  will  and  immortality  are  accordingly  denied. 
The  first  part  having  been  directed  to  disprove  the  existence 
of  mind ;  the  second  part  is  designed  against  religion.  The 
author  attributes  the  idea  which  man  has  formed  of  a  First 
Cause,  to  fear  generated  through  suffering ;  and  attempts  io 
shew  the  insufficiency  of  the  a  priori  argument  in  favor  of  s 

*  Farrar's  Dampton  Ledum,  page  256. 
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6od;  omitting  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  derived 
from  final  causes.  Nature  becomes  in  his  system  a  machine ; 
nan,  a  (material)  organism:  morality,  self-intereaf :  Deity, 
I  fiction." 

Such  is  the  religion  of  the  Serpent;  who  first 
nakes  a  god  of  a  man's  brain^  and  ultimately  a  god 
>f  his  belly ;  "  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
ire  die/'    Now,  we  are  told  that — 

"  A  belief*  that  the  place  of  punishment  is  full  of  serpents, 
equally  pervades  the  Gothic,  the  Persian,  and  the  Hindoo 
nythologies ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  whence  this  coincidence 
respecting  that  particular  mode  of  torture  more  than  any 
ither,  could  have  arisen,  except  from  some  universal  muti- 
ated  tradition  that  '.the  Dragon,  that  old  Serpent,  which  is  the 
Devil  and  Satan,'  had  been  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
itonc." 

"  In  a  similar  manner  the  Persians  supposed  the  place  of 
torment  to  be  a  dark  and  bottomless  pit,  full  of  scorpions  and 
serpents;  which  guaw  and  sting  the  feet  of  the  damned." 

..."  The  notions  of  the  Hindoos  are  evidently  derived  from 
he  same  source.  In  their  mythology  '  the  king  of  the  evil 
issoors,'  or  demons,  is  called  the  king  of  serpents ;  of  which 
)oisonous  reptiles,  folded  together  in  horrible  contortions, 
heir  hell,  or  Naraka,  is  formed." 

Something  similar  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Apocalypse ;  where  we  read  of  Scorpion-locusts  who 
lad  a  king  over  them,  whose  name  was  ApoUyon. 
rhey  had  tails  like  unto  the  tails  of  scorpions,  '*  that 
Ls/'  say  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Aquinas, 
&nd  most  of  the  ancient  Commentators,  "  crafty 
ypinions  with   which  they  outwardly  blandish  and 

*  Faber's  Bampion  Lectures,  page  103,  etc. 
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secretly  sting/'  According  to  this  account^  the  scor- 
pion tail  signifies  the  crafty  opmUms  and  subtle  faU 
lades  arising  from  mere  sensuous  ratiocination,  by 
which  the  spiritual  life  of  man  is  injured.  Sweden- 
borg  regards  the  sting  as  signifying  subtle  falstfica- 
tians  arising  from  sensuous  expositions  of  the  Word, 
by  means  of  which  a  stupor  is  superinduced  upon  the 
understanding  in  regard  to  spiritual  things. 

2.  ^'And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent.  We  nua/ 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden.** 

3.  ''But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  tk 
midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat 
cf  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die  J* 

The  trees  of  the  garden  were,  as  we  have  seen,* 
those  which  were  nourished  by  the  four  rivers,  these 
rivers  being  of  distinct  orders,  one  subordinate  to  the 
other ;  the  first,  Pison,  had  reference  to  the  inmost 
afiections  of  the  will,  and  the  trees  nourished  by  this 
river  to  the  perception  of  those  truths  which  minister 
to  these  affections :  the  second,  Gihon,  had  reference 
to  the  truths  of  wisdom,  and  the  trees  on  this  river 
to  the  perceptions  of  those  truths :  the  third,  Hiddekd, 
had  reference  to  the  truths  which  minister  to  the 
rational  faculty,  and  the  trees  on  this  river  to  the 
understanding  of  these  truths :  the  fourth,  Euphrates, 
had  reference  to  the  truths  which  supply  the  memonff 
and  the  trees  on  this  river  to  the  knowledge  of  these 
truths.     Of  all  these  trees,  in  their  successive  orders, 
man  was  permitted  to  eat.     The  wisdom  that  is  from 
above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy 
to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits.    The 
♦  See  Tract  No.  VI.,  p.  54. 
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fraits  of  these  trees  are  the  produce  of  the  mind,  from 
these  several  sources,  in  their  successive  gradations ; 
and  in  their  complex  constituted  the  wisdom  in  ge- 
neral of  the  Adamic  Church. 

We  come  now  more  particularly  to  ^*  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden :"  on 
which  subject  Swedenborg  observes,  with  respect  to 
the  Adamic  Church — 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,*  that  it  was  never  forbidden 
them  to  procure  for  themselves  knowledges  from 
heaven  concerning  good  and  evil,  for  thereby  their 
intelligence  and  wisdom  were  perfected.  Neither  was 
it  forbidden  to  procure  to  themselves  knowledges  of 
good  and  evil  from  the  world,  for  thence  was  the 
science  of  their  natural  man.  But  it  was  forbidden 
to  view  these  knowledges  by  a  posterior  way ;  inas- 
much as  it  was  given  them  to  see  all  things  before 
their  eyes  in  the  world  by  a  prior  way,  and  thence 
to  imbibe  knowledges.  To  view  the  world  and  all 
things  therein  by  b,  prior  way,  and  thence  to  imbibe 
knowledges,  is  to  view  them  from  the  light  of  heaven, 
and  thereby  to  know  their  quality ;  wherefore  also  by 
knowledges  from  the  world  they  were  enabled  to  con- 
firm things  celestial,  and  so  to  corroborate  their 
wisdom.  But  it  was  forbidden  them  to  view  know- 
ledges from  the  world  by  a  posterior  way ;  as  is  the 
case  when  conclusions  are  drawn  from  them  concern- 
ing things  celestial,  and  thus  in  an  inverse  order, 
which  is  called  by  the  learned  the  order  of  Physical 
or  Natural  Influx,  which  cannot  by  any  means  be 
effected  into  things  celestial.     Such  did  the  men  of 

*  ApoeahfpMt  Explahud,  art.  739. 
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the  Ancient  Church  become,  when  they  began  to  love 
worldly  things  above  celestial»  and  to  be  self-elated, 
and  to  glory  on  account  of  their  wisdom;  whcDce 
their  posterity  became  sensual,  and  then  their  ^ennud 
principle,  which  is  understood  by  the  serpent,  seduced 
them;  for  the  sensual  principle  is  not  willing  to 
advance  by  any  other  than  a  posterior  way/' 

This  therefore  is  what  is  signified  by  the  Dree  qf 
the  science  of  good  and  evil  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
of  which  it  was  forbidden  them  to  eat. 

"  That*  it  was  allowable  for  them  to  procure  for 
themselves  knowledges  from  the  world,  and  to  view 
them  by  a  prior  way,  is  signified  (in  Gen.  ii.  9)  by 
Jehovah  Grod  causing  "to  grow  out  of  the  grovayi 
every  tree  desirable  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food;" 
for  by  trees  are  signified  knowledges  and  perceptions; 
by  ''  desirable  to  the  sight  '^  is  signified  desirable  to 
the  understanding;  and  by  "  good  for  food '*  is  sig- 
nified what  conduces  to  the  nourishment  of  the  mind. 
The  knowledges  of  good  and  evil  from  the  Lord, 
from  which  wisdom  is  derived,  and  the  knowledges 
of  good  and  evil  from  the  world,  from  which  science 
is  derived,  were  represented  by  the  TVee  of  lives  and 
by  the  TVee  of  science  of  good  and  evil  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden.  That  it  was  allowed  them  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  knowledges  from  whatever  source,  as 
well  from  heaven  as  from  the  world,  only  that  they 
should  not  proceed  in  an  inverse  order,  by  reasoning 
from  them  concerning  things  celestial  instead  of 
thinking  from  things  celestial  concerning  things 
worldly,  is  signified  by  Jehovah  Ood  commanding 
*  Jpocalypie  Explained^  art  739. 
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them  "  to  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden^  but  not  of 
the  tree  of  the  science  of  good  and  evil.  That  other- 
wise  celestial  wisdom  and  the  Church  would  perish 
with  them^  is  signified  by  ^Hn  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof,  dying  thou  ahalt  die;" — to  eat  in  the  spi- 
ritual  sense,  signifying  to  appropriate  to  themselves. 
That  the  sensual  principle  seduced  them  because  it  is 
proximately  extant  to  the  worlds  and  thence  feeleth 
whatever  is  pleasurable  and  delightful  from  the  world, 
from  which  it  is  in  fallacies,  whilst  it  is  ignorant  of 
and  also  rejects  celestial  things,  is  signified  by  ''  the 
serpent'^ — the  serpent  denoting  the  sensual  principle, 
and  no  other  sensual  principle  than  what  was  of 
themselves.  The  reason  why  the  serpent  is  the  Devil 
and  Satan  is,  because  the  sensual  principle  commu- 
nicates with  Hell,  and  makes  one  therewith ;  for  in 
it  resides  all  the  evil  of  man  in  the  complex.  And 
whereas  man  from  the  sensual  principle  reasons  from 
fallacies,  and  from  the  delights  of  the  loves  of  the 
world  and  the  body,  and  this  with  much  readiness 
and  subtlety,  therefore  the  serpent  is  said  to  be 
'^  more  subtle  than  any  wild  beast  of  the  field  which 
Jehovah  God  had  made*^ — the  "wild  beast  of  the 
field,^'  in  the  spiritual  sense,  signifying  the  affection 
of  the  natural  man.'^ 

By  "the  midst  of  the  garden,'*  then,  we  have 
seen  to  be  signified  the  inmost*  or  centre  of  the  mind, 
that  is  to  say,  the  delight  of  love,  the  source  of  its . 
perceptions  of  Divine  Wisdom.  When  the  Tree  of 
science  or  knowledge  is  transferred  to  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  the  delight  of  external  science  or 
knowledge  has  taken  the  place  of  the  delights  of 
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Wisdom.  Hence  as  science  or  knowledge  is  derived 
from  things  natural  or  from  an  external  source^  and 
the  life  of  heavenly  love  from  an  internal  source^  the 
operations  of  the  mind  have  become  inverted,  and 
sense  or  science  is  made  the  first  principle  firom  which 
is  instituted  enquiry  into  things  divine.  It  was  this 
twofold  source  to  which  the  Apostle  referred  when  he 
said — "  Eye  hath  not  seen^  neither  hath  eaf  beard,  etc, 
the  things  which  God  hath  laid  up  for  them  that  love 
Him  ;'* — i.e.,  they  do  not  come  into  the  interior  man 
by  the  way  of  the  external  senses — ^but  QtJd  hath 
revealed  them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit — the  Spirit  of 
Truth — the  order  of  whose  operations  is  from  within 
to  without^  not  from  without  to  within.  In  this 
case  the  affections  of  the  will,  which  constitute  the 
inner  way  and  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden,  are 
the  first  to  receive  the  Spirit  of  Truth ;  because,  in 
such  a  state,  there  is  a  love  of  the  Truth,  and  hence 
a  perception  of  it.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  shall 
see  God. 

This,  then,  was  the  order  of  thought  belonging  to 
the  Christian  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  was  Adamic,  or 
as  the  Apostle  calls  it,  a  man,  a  new  man,  a  perfect 
MAN.  This  was  the  primeval  order  of  thought  in 
Paradise :  man  was  instructed  not  merely  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses  or  external  sciences,  as  in 
the  present  day ;  but  through  the  medium  of  affec- 
tions by  revelations  from  God  through  heaven,  by 
dreams  also,  and  visions ;  and  by  means  of  heavenly 
affections  Truth  from  heaven  was  perceived,  by  which 
the  natural  understanding  was  enlightened  even  as 
to  natural  things ;  and  therefore  if,  after  being  in- 
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strncted  by  revelations  from  the  Spirit  of  God  con- 
oeming  the  Christian  religion^  the  Apostle  had  re- 
lapsed into  the  contrary  method ;  and  from  what  the 
eye  had  seen,  and  the  ear  heard,  and  the  heart  un- 
converted had  conceived,  had  reasoned  concerning 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Apostle  would 
have  fallen  as  did  the  early  Adamic  Church;  for 
then,  it  is  certain,  that  as  to  all  those  things  which 
had  been  revealed  to  him  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he 
would  have  begun  to  say,  "Yea,  hath  God  saidF^^ 
So  fell  the  Church  of  Ephesus  from  her  first  love, 
to  which  if  she  did  not  return,  her  candlestick  was 
to  be  re^loved  out  of  its  place.  It  was  as  true  in  the 
primeval  Church  as  it  is  now — ^that  as  little  children 
we  ought  not  to  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but 
in  deed  and  in  truth ;  for  that  "  hereby  we  know  that . 
we  are  of  the  truth.** 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  natural 
science  came  to  the  Adamic  Charch"^  more  easily  than 
it  does  now,  and  was  viewed  from  an  h  priori  prin- 
ciple :  that  natural  reason  thus  enlightened  had  in- 
tuitions of  science  which  have  now  ceased,  but  which 
resembled  those  which  we  commonly  call  genius ;  as 
when  we  speak  of  a  mathematical  genius,  a  musical 
genius,  an  arithmetical  genius,  a  poetical  genius,  and 
so  forth.  For  the  operations  of  the  mind  being  then 
in  true  order,  there  were  intuitions  of  reason  with 
regard  to  science,  which  resembled  the  intuitions  of 
instinct.  The  ends  being  perceived,  the  means  were 
perceived.  No  such  long  and  laboured  demonstrations, 
as  now,  were  then  requisite;  for  ^'un^doni rained  down 

*  Which  was  in  Atia. 
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skill  and  knowledge ;'' — ''  she  reached  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  sweetly  did  she  order  all  things ;" — she 
was  "  a  Tree  of  life  to  them  that  laid  hold  upon  her.'' 

In  the  present  day,  the  way  to  physical  science  is 
not  i  priori  bat  i  posteriori ;  that  is,  by  indnction 
from  observation  and  experiment ;  and  if  a  man  were 
now  to  attempt  the  i  priori  method,  an  inverted 
order  of  reason  would  have  to  determine  upon  the 
divine  order  of  Nature.  The  inductive  method,  how- 
ever, which  we  are  now  obliged  to  pursue,  and  whidi 
has  led  to  such  great  results,  is  itself  a  result  of  the 
Fall :  though  it  has  opened  the  kingdom  of  Nature 
to  all  enquirers,  it  has  not  opened  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  or  made  believers ;  nor  has  it  shewn  the  way 
to  the  Tree  of  life,  but  only  to  the  Tree  of  knowledge. 

This  Tree  of  knowledge  it  is,  which,  in  the  present 
day,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  the  scientific 
world;  and  why,  it  is  said,  should  it  not  ?  Is  not  science 
Grod's  precious  gift,  light  coming  from  the  Father  of 
lights ;  and  specially  coming  in  greater  splendour  in 
this  very  age  in  which  we  live,  and  given  to  us  by  His 
grace,  in  order  that  by  means  of  it  we  may  see  more 
clearly  than  before  his  glory  and  his  goodness?  Is 
not  science  itself  God's  revelation ;  and  in  the  light 
of  this  revelation  do  we  not  see  the  light  of  the  other? 
Qfio  magis  rerum  naturam  cognoscimus,  eo  magu 
Deum  cognoscimus :  vox  enim  Natura  vox  Dei. — Nay, 
but  consider  I  If  Nature  proclaimed  in  Paradise  that 
the  visible  Creation  was  only  a  type  of  the  invisible; 
that  all  things  upon  earth  were  copies  of  things  in 
the  heavens ;  who  now  hears  the  divine  voice  of 
Nature?     Who  even  is  willing  to  hear?     Like  the 
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voice  of  God,  Nature  has  more  to  tell  us  than  we 
are  prepared  to  listen  to.  If  the  present  age  be  the 
age  of  science,  the  age  in  Paradise  was  the  age  of 
wisdom ;  and,  as  such,  an  age  of  sublimer  love,  sub- 
limer  thought,  and  sublimer  language  than  the  age 
of  science.  Nevertheless  modern  science  is  fulfilling 
a  great  destiny ;  for  it  is  not  only  supplying  the  loss 
of  those  intuitions  of  natural  science  which  were 
enjoyed  in  Paradise,  but  is  also  beginning  to  point 
to  those  mysteries  which  lie  hid  behind  the  typical 
forms  of  Nature,  which  it  can  never  of  itself  explain, 
but  the  existence  of  which  it  may  testify.*  These 
mysteries,  as  we  have  said,  were  indicated  by  the 
Tree  of  life  in  Paradise,  where  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge or  science  of  Nature  arose  out  of  the  order  of 
thought  proceeding  from  exalted  love. 

^'  Allt  animals  as  well  those  which  move  on  the 
earth,  and  fly  in  the  air,  and  swim  in  the  water,  are 
impelled  according  to  their  loves ;  and  into  their  loves 
flow  whatsoever  things  conduce  to  their  life,  viz.,  to 
food,  to  habitation,  and  to  procreation.  Hence  every 
kind  knows  its  own  aliment,  its  own  dwelling-places, 
and  all  that  appertains  to  their  conjugal  principle,  such 
as  how  to  consociate,  build  nests,  educate  the  young. 
Bees  also  know  how  to  build  their  cells,  to  suck 
honey  out  of  flowers,  to  build  the  honeycombs,  and 
to  provide  against  the  approach  of  winter,  and  even 
to  practise  some  form  of  government  under  a  governor, 
beside  other  wonderful  particulars.  All  these  things 
are  effected  by  influx  into  their  loves :  it  is  the  forms 
of  their  affections  only  which  vary  the  effects  of  life. 

*  Tract  No.  V.,  p.  35.  f  Arcana  Calettia,  4776. 
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All  the  knowledges  above  mentioned  arc  in  their 
loves.  What  then  would  there  not  be  in  heaveulj 
love^  provided  man  was  in  it !  Would  there  not  be 
the  all  of  wisdom  and  intelligence  whidi  is  in  heaven  T 
For  this  cause  indeed  it  is,  that  they  who  have  Hved 
in  charity,  and  no  others,  are  received  into  heaven; 
and  that  in  virtue  of  charity  they  are  in  the  capacity 
of  receiving  and  imbibing  all  truths,  that  is,  all  tie 
things  of  faith/'     Hence  also-^ 

"  The*  first  speech  of  the  parents  of  the  human 
race  could  by  no  means  be  any  other  than  interior; 
such  as  is  the  sublimer  thought  of  the  mind,  or  such 
as  is  that  of  celestial  spirits  and  angels ;  namely,  the 
speech  which  is  representative  of  objects  by  formi, 
especially  those  seen  in  Paradise  and  its  animal  king- 
dom; in  which,  from  various  indications,  they  per- 
ceived their  inmost  nature,  and  hence  also  the  spi- 
ritual and  celestial  principle  which  corresponded  to 
the  forms  which  were  effigied.  Hence,  at  the  first 
glance  of  the  eye,  they  beheld  the  uses  of  trees  and 
vegetables,  the  affections  of  beasts,  the  causes  of 
efiects,  and  the  ends  of  causes.  These  things  could 
not  flow  into  the  sphere  of  their  mind,  except  with  a 
life  and  a  light  of  life ;  since  they  lived  according  to 
order  h  priori,  namely,  divine  order,  as  spiritual  es- 
sences endowed  with  a  material  body. 

*'  But  inasmuch  as  we,  the  posterity  of  Adam,  sre 
bom  and  educated  into  a  natural  life,  we  are  prth 
foundly  ignorant  of  what  this  celestial  or  stqferioi 
way  is ;  for  where  there  is  no  love  of  a  thing,  ther 
is  no  knowledge  of  it." 

*  YtoxTi  %  -^oiXVixxmous  work  of  Swedenboi^. 
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4.  "And  the  Serpent  said  unto  the  Woman,  Ye 
shall  not  surely  die" 

On  a  former  occasion  we  observed,  that  the  ex- 
pression *'  Crod  said''  indicated  the  affirmative  prin- 
ciple ;  which  is  an  afifection  of  truth  descending  from 
above  into  the  rational  mind,  arising  from  a  state  of 
latent  good  in  the  wiU,  or  a  love  that  so  it  should 
be :  in  which  case  the  woman  loved  and  hence  per- 
ceived that  it  is  not  knowledge  that  gives  life,  but 
wisdom :  that  wisdom  is  of  the  will  and  intellect 
together :  knowledge  of  the  intellect  alone.  Now,  as 
the  woman  represents  the  selfhood  of  the  man  as  to 
his  affections,  which  are  his  real  selfhood ;  when  this 
selfhood  is  not  subordinate  to  internal  reason,  but  is 
actuated  by  its  own  love  of  external  things,  it  becomes 
te^'lave,  and  as  such  is  necessarily  opposite  to  the 
man.  And  as  the  man  (vir)  represented  the  affirmative 
state  of  reason,  so  the  opposite  to  affirmation  is  nega- 
tion, which  begins  to  be  now  signified  by  the  woman. 

Hence  the  order  of  thought  is,  first,  the  impres- 
sions derived  from  the  senses,  together  with  their 
delights,  which  are  represented  by  the  Serpent :  with 
these  things  stored  up  in  the  memory,  the  affections 
of  the  natural  mind  (the  woman)  are  in  accordance ; 
and  when  the  rational  faculty  yields  to  these  affec- 
tions instead  of  controlling  them,  it  reasons  from  the 
things  of  outward  Nature,  hence  of  time  and  space ; 
in  which  case,  the  ideas  of  the  mind,  even  in  the 
most  subtle  metaphysical  reasoning,  are  materialistic 
and  even  sensuous,  in  which  the  life  of  the  intellect 
is  now  made  to  consist.  Hence  both  the  rational 
faculty  and  the  affections  of  the  will  now  appear  to 
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themselves  to  live;  and  indeed  to  live  from  them- 
selves^ and  as  such  not  to  be  in  any  state  of  death 
either  in  regard  to  the  will  or  the  reason.  Such  is 
the  negative  state  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  Divine 
truths  while  yet  it  appears  to  itself  affirmative^  having 
passed  on  from  a  state  of  doubt  to  a  state  of  positive 
affirmation ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  conscious  to  itself  of 
seeing  the  truth  unobscured  by  any  doubt ;  although 
the  truth  which  it  sees  is  directly  the  opposite  of 
genuine  truth. 

5.  ''For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
tJiereofy  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall 
be  as  Gods  knowing  good  and  evil" 

"  Your  eyes  shall  be  opened:*'  an  expression  which, 
like  the  terms  naked,  woman,  serpent,  wise,  has  a 
good  sense  and  a  bad  sense.  In  a  good  sense,  it  sig- 
nifies  a  perception  from  genuine  love  that  good  is 
good  and  evil  is  evil ;  in  a  bad  sense,  perception  from 
perverted  love  that  good  is  evil  and  evil  is  good ;  the 
intermediate  state  being  a  state  of  doubt  of  what  is 
good  and  what  is  evil.  As  motives  to  the  transition 
from  one  opposite  to  the  other  there  are  represented 
things  apparently  good.  For  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
one's  eyes  opened :  a  good  thing  to  be  free  from  donbt ; 
a  good  thing  to  be  like  (rod ;  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  good  that  it  is  good,  and  of  evil  that  it 
is  evil ;  and  he  who  has  this  knowledge  has  the  know- 
ledge proper  to  his  love,  and  his  love  is  the  same  with 
his  life,  and  therefore  he  is  not  dead  but  liveth.  This 
"  God  doth  know,"  or  Divine  Truth  itself  dictates; 
and  all  dictates  of  Divine  Truth,  i,  e,,  all  intuitions 
arising  tiom  \\vvs  c^Mxce,  are  only  the  Spirit  bearing 
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witness  with  our  spirit.  Hence  as  the  outer  sense  of 
touch  is  the  basis  of  all  outer  sensations^  so  the  cor- 
responding inner  sense^  which  is  that  of  feeling  and 
hence  of  afifectioui  is  the  basis  of  all  inner  sensation ; 
and  the  stronger  is  self-love^  the  more  assured  is  self- 
vision.  And  what  is  it  to  be  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God^  but  to  be  as  God  ?  And  what  is  it  to  be 
as  God|  but  to  determine  from  our  own  selfhood^ 
our  own  rational  powers,  what  is  good  and  what  is 
evil,  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  ?  Nay,  is  not  this 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  within  us?  And  what  the 
voice  of  God  speaks,  does  it  not  proceed  from  God, 
and  is  it  not  Divine?  It  is  thus  that,  at  first,  the 
apparent  is  the  counterfeit  of  the  real;  and,  finally, 
the  false  the  counterfeit  of  the  true. 

"  The  case  with  the  people  before  the  Flood,^'  says 
Swedenborg,*  "was  this;  that  at  length  they  were 
left  almost  entirely  destitute  of  any  remains  of  good 
and  truth ;  by  reason  of  their  being  of  such  a  genius 
and  temper,  that  they  were  infected  with  dreadful  and 
abominable  persuasions  respecting  all  things  what- 
soever which  occurred  and  fell  into  their  thoughts ;  so 
that  they  were  not  at  all  willing  to  recede  from  them. 
And  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  self -love,  in  consequence 
whereof  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  as  Gods,  and 
that  whatsoever  entered  their  thoughts  was  Dimne. 
. . .  With  these  antediluvians  self-love  was  prevalent, 
consequently  its  lusts ;  for  they  so  loved  themselves 
that  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  goch ;  and  were 
so  persuaded  herein,  that  they  did  not  acknowledge 
any  God  above  themselves/' 

*  Arcana  Caleatia,  art.  562,  808. 
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This  was  the  nataral  development  of  the  principle, 
^*  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ;"  for 
this  was  the  especial  form  of  evil  which  continued  to 
mature  itself  down  to  the  time  of  the  Flood,  and 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  words — "God  saw  that 
the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and 
that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  evil  continually/' 

This  form  of  evil  is  the  one  to  which  mankind  is 
especially  prone;  for  it  reappeared  after  the  Flood, 
in  the  wish  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel  whose  top 
should  reach  unto  heaven.  It  was  seen  in  the  Jewidi 
people,  when  they  wished  to  rule  alone  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  seen  among  the  Assy- 
rians: as  where  it  is  said,  "Thy  wisdom  and  thy 
knowledge  it  hath  perverted  thee ;  and  thou  hast  said 
in  thine  heart,  I  am,  and  none  else  beside  me.''  It 
was  seen  among  the  disciples,  when  they  wished  to 
know  who  should  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom.  It 
has  ever  been  seen  in  Christendom,  wherever  one 
Church  has  sought  to  domineer  over  another.  For 
in  this  case  the  man  is  Lucifer,  the  woman  is  the 
mother  of  harlots,  and  abominations  of  the  earth  ; 
the  Serpent  is  the  Devil  and  Satan  whose  home  is 
the  bottomless  pit.  Even  in  the  present  day  we  may 
behold  the  same  spirit  out  of  the  Church  as  well  as 
in  it.  We  have  only  to  regard  the  doctrine  of  Pan- 
theism as  the  man,  and  self-love  as  the  woman ;  and 
when  they  exist  simultaneously  in  one  mind,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Pantheism  is  seen  to  be  good  for  food, 
and  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  w'\&e  *,  ^t^^i^uW^  the  Secularist  exclaims,  that 
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he  is  Jehovah  and  that  there  is  no  other ;  the  Fositi- 
yist,  that  the  collective  humanity  is  Jehovah^  and  that 
there  is  no  other :  that  this  world,  and  this  world  only, 
is  the  glorious  inheritance  of  man  or  of  humanity, 
— that  inheritance  of  which  it  is  said — ''All  these 
things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me."  How  true  are  the  words — "Thou* 
shalt  be  mad,  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou 
shalt  see." 

6.  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was 
good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes, 
and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of 
the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat  and  gave  also  unto  her 
husband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat.** 

We  have  said  that  the  inner  verifying  faculty  is  an 
affection  for  truth ;  or  a  love  of  the  truth  that  so  it 
should  be.  But  the  same  words  express  the  verifying 
faculty  of  a  perverted  mind.  Love  is  the  test  of  truth 
in  both  cases ;  but  the  quality  of  the  truth  may  be 
known  from  the  quality  of  the  love ;  the  good  quality 
as  in  these  words, — "  Herebyt  we  know  that  we  are 
of  the  truth,  if  we  love  one  another."  The  bad  by  the 
following,! — "  The  prophets  prophesy /a&e/y,  and  the 
priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  my  people  love 
to  have  it  so." — Hence,  the  first  act  of  the  mind  is  to 
perceive  what  is  good,  and  from  this  good  to  deter- 
mine what  is  true.  In  the  present  case,  knowledge 
is  thought  to  be  the  good,  and  the  transition  is  from 
knowledge  to  wisdom;  whereas,  in  the  Paradisiacal 
state  of  the  Church,  it  was  from  wisdom  to  know- 
ledge, as  already  observed ;  wisdom  being  the  guiding 

♦  Deut.  xxviii.  34.        f  1  John  ui.  19.        J  Jer.  v.  31. 
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and  governing  principle  in  the  acquisition  and  exer- 
cise of  knowledge. 

This  distinction  is  observable  in  the  Scriptures, 
where  wisdom  stands  before  knowledge,  and  not  knouh 
ledge  before  wisdom.  Hence  wisdom  is  always  con- 
nected with  life^  which  is  not  the  case  always  with 
knowledge. — "  He*  giveth  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and 
knowledge  to  them  that  know  understanding.'' — "I 
havef  taught  you  statutes  and  judgments :  keep, 
therefore^  and  do  them ;  for  this  is  your  wisdom  and 
understanding  in  the  sight  of  the  nations  which  shall 
bear  all  these  statutes  and  say.  Surely  this  great 
nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding  people.'' — '^I  have| 
filled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom  and 
understanding.^^ — "The  fear§  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
is  understanding." — "  fVise\\  men  lay  up  knowledge" 
— "The  lipsIT  of  the  wise  disperse  knowledge." — 
"  When  the  wise^  is  instructed  he  receiveth  know- 
ledge."— "  I  neithertt  learned  wisdom,  nor  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  Holy." — "God ft  giveth  to  a  man 
that  is  good  in  His  sight,  wisdom,  and  knowledge, 
and  joy." — "The  excellency §§  of  knowledge  is  that 
wisdom  giveth  life  to  them  that  have  it." — "Thy 
vnsdom\\  ||  and  thy  knowledge  it  hath  perverted  thee.'' 
— Lastly,  in  the  Apocrypha, "  Thelflf  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  all  wisdom,  and  in  all  wisdom  is  the  performance  of 
the  law  and  knowledge  of  Him." 

*  Daniel  ii.  21.  f  Dent,  !▼.  6.  X  Exod,  xzxi  3. 

§  Eccles.  I  14.  II  Proverbs  x.  14.  %  Proverbt  xt.  /. 

♦*  Proverbs  mi.  11.  ft  Proverbs  tul,  3.  Xt  Eccies.u.26. 

§1  EeeU.  m  12.  ||||  Isaiah  xl?u.  10.  %%  Eedes.  xix.  20. 
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Now  we  have  already  observed,  that  Paradise  fe- 
presents  the  Adamic  Church  in  a  state  of  wisdom, 
and  hence  in  a  state  of  knowledge ;  but  there  was  a 
state  of  the  Church  antecedently  to  that  of  Paradise, 
in  which  the  order  of  proceeding  then  was  from  know- 
ledge to  wisdom.  This  is  the  order  into  which  we 
are  born  in  the  present  day,  and  it  is  now  legitimate  : 
but  not  so  in  Paradise ;  for  if,  after  arriving  at  wis- 
dom which  cometh  from  above,  it  should  be  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  knowledge  coming  from  beneath  or 
firom  without,  it  is  evident  that,  although  this  know- 
ledge might  be  a  knowledge  of  truth,  it  would  be  an 
inferior  state ;  as  inferior  as  knowledge  to  wisdom,  as 
silver  to  gold.  It  would  be  the  loss  of  that  life  which 
prevailed  in  the  golden  age,  and  as  such  would  be  the 
death  of  that  life.  In  like  manner  the  age  of  brass 
would  be  the  loss  of  the  life  of  the  silver  age;  and 
the  age  of  iron  the  loss  of  the  life  in  the  age  of  brass. 
Hence  if  wisdom  giveth  life,  the  loss  of  wisdom  is  the 
loss  of  that  life,  and  this  loss  of  life  is  death, — the 
death  of  wisdom  in  us. 

We  have  thus  pointed  out  the  scale  of  descent  of 
the  human  mind  from  wisdom  to  knowledge,  from  life 
to  death.  We  have  already  shewn,  that  the  life  in 
Paradise  consisted  in  a  perception  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  things  on  earth  with  things  in  heaven ;  and 
hence  in  a  state  of  heavenly  wisdom,  from  which  men 
contemplated  the  outer  objects  of  nature;  whence 
they  had  an  insight,  more  or  less,  into  their  quality; 
for  ''whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature, 
that  was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam  gave  names 
to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air  and  to  every 
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beast  of  the  field/'  In  the  place  of  this  inward  per- 
ception is  now  substituted  external  knowledge.  The 
communion  with  heaven  is  interrupted^  because 
knowledge  from  without  is  obtained  from  the  external 
world  by  the  rational  powers.  Thus  the  silver  age 
might  have  an  external  knowledge  of  the  internal 
wisdom  of  the  golden  age^  derived  finom  oral  tradition ; 
but  would  no  longer  have  a  perception  of  this  wis- 
dom. On  the  contrary,  it  might  place  thia  wisdom 
in  doubt ;  as,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  spiritoal 
meaning  of  particular  objects,  it  might  b^in  to  reason 
whether  this  were  so ;  firom  this  state  of  doubt  they 
might  pass  on  to  a  state  of  denial ;  in  which  case  the 
garden  of  Paradise  would  cease  to  be  a  type  of  hea- 
ven, or  to  declare  the  glory  of  Grod  as  it  did  before; 
its  objects  would  only  minister  to  the  delights  of 
science  or  of  sense. 

"Thoughts,^'*  says  a  modem  writer,  "ferment  long 
in  society  before  they  fully  express  themselves  in 
form :  they  first  exist  as  stiggestums ;  then  they  be- 
come doubts ;  lastly,  they  pass  into  disbelief  J^  This 
law  of  the  human  mind,  which  expresses  the  change 
which  took  place  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  is  the 
same  with  that  which  is  pointed  out  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis;  from  which  it  has  descended, 
through  all  ages  of  the  world,  down  to  modem  times. 
Thus,  in  the  present  day,  we  have  some  theological 
writers  who  affirm  that  the  wisdom  of  Paradise  con- 
sisted in  a  perception  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  things  of  heaven  and  the  things  of  earth :  some 
who  doubt  it:  others  who  deny  it.  That  which 
*  Farrar's  Bampton  Lectum,  page  234. 
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was  at  first  a  source  of  certainty,  has  become  the 
most  uncertain ;  and  on  the  ground  of  its  uncertainty 
has  been  repudiated  altogether;  the  consequence  of 
which  has  been,  that  the  Church  is  left  without  any 
principle  of  Inspiration ;  and  Science  and  Faith,  so 
far  from  being  in  correspondence  with  each  other, 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  opposites. 

"  8?te  gave  unto  her  husband  with  her,  and  he  did 
eat/'  signifying  that  the  masculine  reason  yielded  td 
self-love,  to  the  inducement  to  be  as  Crod  knowing 
good  and  evil,  hence  to  the  persuasion  that  the  eyes 
of  reason  would  thus  be  opened ;  the  real  truth  being, 
that  while  appearing  to  be  opened,  they  were  in  reality 
blinded.  For  now  the  external  mind  predominated 
over  the  internal ;  the  y^vxii  over  the  Trvevfui. 

7.  "  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  naked,  and  they  sewed  fig 
leaves  together,  and  made  themselves  aprons.^' 

Here  is  another  change  of  state.  Originally  the 
promise  of  the  Serpent  was.  Your  eyes  shall  be  opened, 
or,  your  intellect  shall  be  enlightened.  Cornelius  a 
Lapide  observes  on  this  passage : — 

"  The  intellect,  says  Aristotle  in  his  first  book  of  Ethics, 
is  a  certain  kind  of  eye  ;  especially  as  the  eye  and  the  sight, 
more  than  all  the  other  senses,  subserve  the  intellect  for 
knowledge ;  for  from  things  seen  arises  memory,  from  memory 
experience,  from  experiences  art  or  science.  And  therefore 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  this.  You  will  become  of  such 
clear  apprehension  and  sagacious  intelligence,  that  you  will 
seem  to  yourselves  as  if  you  had  before  been  blind." 

The  same  meaning  of  the  terms  may  be  given  in 
the  present  passage.     Hence  the  whole  sentence. 
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apart  from  the  context,  may  express  either  aide 
of  an  antinomy,  t.  e,,  opposite  meanings,  and  might 
thus  be  regarded  as  full  of  equivocations;  for  tbe 
'^  eyes  being  opened/'  the  ''nakedness/'  and  ''sewing 
together  fig  leaves/'  may  all  be  taken  either  in  a  good 
sense,  or  in  a  bad  sense ;  and  thus  the  sentence  may 
mean,  either  that  their  understanding  was  enlightened, 
and  hence  that  they  saw  that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
guilt  i  or  else,  that  their  understanding  was  darkened 
(being  deluded  by  a  false  light),  and  hence  that  ihej 
saw  they  were  in  a  state  of  innocence. 

These  opposite  interpretations  arise  from  the  oppo- 
site states  of  mind  which  they  serve  to  express.    They 
are  the  antinomies  of  allegorical  interpretation,  and 
correspond  to  those  of  moral  and  doctrinal  statements; 
but  are  no  more  an  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of  alle- 
gorical interpretation,  than  they  are  an  evidence  of 
the  uncertainty  of  ethical  and  doctrinal  teaching.   For 
we  are  told  that  Grod  is  immutable,  yet  that  His  par- 
poses  may  be  changed  by  prayer ;  that  our  Lord  came 
to  bring  peace  upon  earth,  and  yet  not  to  bring  peace 
but  a  sword;  that  God  punishes  sin,  yet  that  sin 
punishes  itself. — ^That  Gtod  is  immutable,  is  the  real 
truth;  that  He  is  mutable, is  the  apparent  truth,  arising 
from  the  mutability  of  the  medium  through  which  He 
is  beheld,  or  through  which  He  efiects  His  purposes. 
That  our  Lord  came  to  bring  peace  upon  the  earth,  is 
the  real  truth ;  that  He  came  to  bring  not  peace  but  a 
sword,  is  the  apparent  truth,  arising  from  the  perse- 
cutions and  temptations  through  which  the  Christian 
has  to  pass ;  that  God  punishes  sin,  is  the  apparent 
truth ;  that  sin  punishes  itself,  is  the  real  truth. 
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From  these  considerations  we  are  enabled  to  see, 
how^  even  in  the  present  day,  persons  may  use  the 
language  of  Scripture  to  express  a  meaning  opposite  to 
Scripture ;  and  thus  seem  to  be  Christians,  when  yet 
they  are  not  so.  Their  eyes  are  opened  in  the 
inverted  sense,  and  they  see  that  they  are  naked — 
that  is,  asjthey  think,  innocent.  They  can  also  sew 
fig-leaves  together,  or  devise  doctrines,  by  which  is 
concealed  firom  their  own  consciousness  their  real 
condition  before  God. 

*'And  they  sewed  fig  leaves  toff ether  and  made 
themselves  aprons" 

The  fig-tree  may  be  taken  in  a  good  sense,  or  it 
may  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  "  A  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits ;  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 
neither  can  a  corrupt  triee  bring  forth  good  fruit.'' 
Accordingly  we  read  in  Jeremiah,^  "  Then  said  the 
Lord  unto  me.  What  seest  thou,  Jeremiah  ?  And  I 
said.  Figs:  the  good  figs  very  good;  and  the  evil 
very  evil,  that  cannot  be  eaten,  they  are  so  eri/." 
"Beholdf  I  will  send  upon  them  the  sword,  the 
famine,  and  the  pestilence ;  and  will  make  them  like 
vile  figs,  that  cannot  be  eaten,  they  are  so  evil.'* 
Moreover,  we  read  of  the  fig-tree  which  was  cursed 
because  it  bore  no  firuit.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
numerous  places  the  fig-tree  is  used  in  a  good  sense; 
Canaan  being  commended  to  the  Jews  as  a  land  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig-trees.  "  InJ 
that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  shall  ye  call 
every  man  his  neighbor  under  the  vine  and  under 

*  Jeremiah  xxiv.  3.  f  Jeremiah  xxix.  17. 
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loins  girt  about  with  iruth^^  that  they  might  be 
clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  their  nakedness  might 
not  appear. 

But,  on  this  occasion,  the  girdle  was  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  not  only  from  one 
another,  but  also  from  God.  They  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  which  they  were  ashamed,  and  which  they 
endeavoured  to  extenuate.  What  was  this  state; 
and  what  the  nature  of  its  concealment? 

We  have  already  seen  how  their  former  state 
represented  the  marriage  between  Christ  and  the 
Church.  *'  Husbands  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it."  Here 
the  mutual  love  between  Christ  and  his  Church  is  set 
forth  as  the  essential  principle  of  the  love  between  the 
husband  and  the  wife ;  but  when  the  Church  forsakes 
Christ,  the  wife  forsakes  the  husband — and  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  husband  yields,  the 
marriage  between  the  two  is  broken,  and  the  love  of 
God  and  of  the  neighbor  degenerates  into  the  love  of 
self  and  of  the  world ;  whence  afifections,  which  before 
were  sanctified,  are  now  changed  into  lusts — the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life. 
It  was  the  consciousness  of  this  change  that  made 
Adam  and  Eve  wish  to  conceal  and  excuse  it,  by 
making  the  faculty  of  reason  avail  itself  of  external 
truths  for  this  purpose. 

We  say  external  truths ;  for  arguments  in  extenua- 
tion of  evil  and  error  need  not  be  falsehoods ;  they 
may  be  genuine  truths  in  their  external  form ;  spiritual 
truths  as  apprehended  by  the  external  man,  but  hence 
fallacies.     Truths  in  themselves ;  but  truths  so  applied 
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as  not  to  convict  but  to  excuse^  hence  to  oonoeal.  Thii^ 
we  read  of  the  Devil  quoting  genuine  truths  firon^ 
Scripture  in  the  literal  sense^  serving  either  for  th^ 
purposes  of  temptation  to  sin^  or  for  excuses  after  il^^ 
sin.    There  are  many  doctrines  in  Christendomi  i-^ 
the  present  day^  applied  to  a  similar  purpose :  ihome 
of  election  and  reprobation  for  instance :  "  The*  Lort/ 
hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh ;" — "  Of  Lord,  wijr 
hast  thou  made  us  to  err  firom  thy  ways,  and  hardened 
our  heart  from  thy  fear?''— "ThereforeJ  hath  he 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  be 
will  he  hardeneth/'    These  are  apparent  truths,  hj 
which  a  person,  wrongly  disposed,  may  be  led  into 
sin,  and  may  afterwards  justify  or  excuse  it ;  they 
are  fig  kaves  plucked  from  a  sacred  tree,  but  made 
use  of  to  conceal  nakedness  or  guilt.     So  likewise 
a  person  may  lie,  or  steal,  or  covet;   and  excoM 
himself  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  God,  to  be  perfect  as  our 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect,  for  that  all  our  righte- 
ousness is  as  filthy  rags :  that  we  need  not  die  unto 
sin,  because  Christ  died  in  our  stead.     Now,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  we  cannot  attain  to  Divine  perfec- 
tion, that  all  our  righteousness  is  as  filthy  rags,  and 
that  Christ  died  for  us ;  but,  in  all  these  cases,  these 
truths  are  made  use  of  to  conceal,  excuse,  or  ex- 
tenuate  sin. 

This  view  of  the  subject   is    confirmed  by  St 
Ambrose  j§  for,  as  he  says, — 

''Whoever  transgresses  the  command  of  God,  becomes 

*  Ejcodut  Tii.  13.         f  Itaiah  IziiL  17.        t  Rowuau  iz.  18. 
§  D0  ParadUo  Liber  Unut. 
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espoiled  and  denuded  of  his  integprity ;  and  being  debased  in 
18  own  eyes,  he  wishes  to  cover  himself,  as  with  Jig-leaveSy 
riih  vain  or  unsubstantial  excuses  which  he  sews  together 
nio  a  system  of  lies ;  and  so  one  saying  following  another, 
he  sinner  weaves  a  covering  to  conceal  from  himself  the  con- 
ictions  of  his  conscience,  and  the  fact  of  his  crime.-  For  he 
loes  but  gird  leave*  abont  himself,  who,  when  desiring  to 
x>nceal  his  fault,  either  says  it  was  the  Devil  who  was  the 
luthor  of  his  sin ;  or  pretends  that  it  was  the  allurement  of 
;he  flesh ;  or  puts  forward  some  other  beguiler  to  the  evil. 
Nay,  who  frequently  produces  cases  from  out  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  in  which  he  can  shew  that  good  men  have  often 
(alien  into  error :  pleading,  should  he  be  detected  in  the  sin 
of  impurity,  that  Abraham  had  a  concubine,  and  David  loved 
the  wife  of  another,  and  made  her  his  own  wife.  Thus  he 
'  sewM  to  himself  certain  fg-Uave*^  or  precedents,  from  out 
of  the  prophetic  Scriptures ;  thinking  that  the  fruit  of  a  good 
life  will  never  be  required." 

Ambrose  proceeds  to  ask  whether  the  Jews  did  not 
proceed  to  new  fig-leaven  together  to  conceal  their 
guilt,  when  they  gave  a  literal  instead  of  a  spiritual 
interpretation  to  the  law. 

It  was  true  that  they  were  the  chosen  people  of 
Grod  j  yet  not  in  the  sense  they  imagined.  It  was  true 
that  God  promised  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  that 
Canaan  should  be  to  them  an  everlasting  possession ; 
yet  not  in  the  sense  they  imagined.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  all  apparent  truths  conceal  within  them 
real  truths ;  and  hence,  that  in  so  far  as  any  Church 
is  in  apparent  truths  alone,  so  far  is  real  truth  con- 
cealed from  it,  and  consequently  the  reality  of  her  own 
condition.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Browne  in  his 
work  upon  Analogy,  that  we  can  know  only  apparent 
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truths  and  that  real  truth  is  not  only  unknown  but 
incomprehensible  j  in  other  words,  that  we  may  know 
the  sensuous  side  of  truth  but  not  the  rational^  the 
fallacy  but  not  the  reality;  whence  the  whole  system 
of  analogy,  in  its  doctrinal  relations,  is  used  as  a  cover- 
ing of  fig  leaves  concealing  the  real  truth.  This  wu 
peculiarly  the  case  with  the  Jews,  whose  ceremonial 
law  hid  from  them  the  truths  which  lay  underneath, 
as  also  the  moral  character  and  condition  of  the 
Jewish  Church  itself.  But  there  was  this  difference 
between  the  primeval  Church  and  the  Jewish:  the 
Jewish  Church  had  no  conscience;  the  prime?il 
Church  had,  and  such  a  conscience  as  to  lead  to  con- 
fesiion,  shewing  that  there  were  still  remains  in  it  of 
some  principles  of  good. 

8.  ''  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day ;  and 
Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden.*' 

"  In*  the  cool  (the  air  or  spirU)  of  the  day,^'  an 
expression  which  some  apply  to  the  morning,  some 
to  the  evening.  If  to  the  morning,  as  Swedenborg 
applies  it,  it  signifies  the  dawn  of  light,  and  refers 
to  the  enlightenment  of  conscience,  thus  to  thdr  new 
state.  If  to  the  evening,  it  refers  to  the  obscuration 
of  the  light  of  conscience,  thus  to  their  old  state,  to 
which  indeed  Augustine  refers  it — 

"  For/'  says  he,  "  it  was  appropriate  to  visit  them  at  that 
hour  in  which  they  had  fallen  away  from  the  light  qf  truth. 
For  God,  perhaps,  formerly  spoke  to  them  from  within,  in 

*  D€  Genen  ad  Uteram, 
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other  utterable  or  unotterable  ways;  just  as  he  speaks  to 
angels,  when  he  illustrates  their  minds  with  his  unchangeable 
tmth;  in  which  state,  the  intellect  knows  simultaneously 
what,  if  uttered  in  time,  is  not  simultaneous.  I  say  that 
perhaps  he  so  spoke  to  them ;  although  not  with  so  full  a  par- 
ticipation of  Divine  wisdom  on  their  part  as  in  the  case  of  the 
angels ;  still,  in  however  less  a  degree,  it  was  according  to 
the  measure  of  human  capacity,  and  with  the  same  kind  of 
visitation  and  speech,  possibly,  with  that  which  is  effected  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  creature,  whether  in  an  ecstacy  of 
spirit  by  means  of  bodily  images,  or  whether  in  some  appear- 
ance presented  to  the  senses  of  the  body  (as  to  the  sight  or 
hearing),  as  when  God  is  seen  in  his  angels,  or  heard  by  a 
voice  from  a  cloud.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  when 
they  heard  the  voice  of  God  walking  in  Paradise  in  the  even- 
ing. He  was  visible  only  in  the  person  of  a  creature ;  lest  it 
should  be  thought,  that  the  invisible  and  everywhere  integral 
substance  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  appeared  to 
their  bodily  senses,  having  a  motion  in  time  and  place." 

We  have  before  observed,  that  "  the  voice  cf  God'* 
was  the  Divine  truth,  makiDg  itself  known  to  man 
throngh  some  angel  or  angels  speaking  in  man,  as  in 
the  case  of  Zechariah;  bnt  addressing  the  internal 
reason,  and  from  this  the  external  mind^  and  descend- 
ing thence  into  the  sense  of  hearing,  so  as  often  to  be 
perceived  as  an  audible  voice,  as  God  speaking  to 
man.  The  effect  produced  is  to  awaken  reflection, 
and  cause  the  internal  reason  or  man  to  compare  its 
present  with  its  former  state,  which  is  now  brought 
to  recollection ;  and  the  result  is,  not  vain-glory  and 
self-confidence  arising  from  having  become  as  gods, 
but  a  sense  of  shame  and  fear,  arising  from  a  percep- 
tion of  being  now  in  a  state  of  guilt. 

b2 
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9.  "  And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam  and  $(ni 
unto  him,  Where  art  thou  ?** 

10.  **  And  he  said  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden, 
and  I  was  afraid  because  I  was  naked;  and  I  hid 
myself/* 

This  question  to  Adam  indicates  Adam's  question 
to  himself^  occasioned  hj  reflection.  '^  As  the  com- 
mandment/' says  Augustine,  *'  was  given  to  the  man 
through  whom  it  came  to  the  woman,  so  now  it  is  the 
man  who  is  first  questioned.  For  the  commandment 
came  from  the  Lord  through  the  man  to  the  woman; 
the  sin  from  the  devil,  through  the  woman  to  the 
man."  These  things,  says  Augustine,  are  full  of 
mystical  significations. — The  mystical  significations 
are  simply  the  two  opposite  orders  of  thought ;  the 
inner  man  reasoning  from  the  Divine  dictate  to  the 
outer  man,  the  y^v^^  or  woman,  and  hence  to  the 
senses  of  the  body ;  the  inverted  order,  suggested  by 
the  serpent,  being  from  the  senses  to  the  '^t;;^  or 
woman,  and  hence  to  the  man  or  the  irvevfia.  It  is  in 
the  TTvevfia  or  inner  man  that  exists  the  inner  intui- 
tion, from  which  it  passes  downward  to  the  '^i^,  and 
the  senses.  This  is  the  order  observed  in  the  nar- 
rative, shewing  that  the  true  perception  of  what  is 
good,  and  hence  of  what  is  evil,  exists  only  in  this 
order  of  thought ;  and  hence  it  would  have  been  of 
no  use  to  begin  with  questioning  the  woman  or  the 
serpent,  for  without  previous  intuition  from  the  inner 
man  no  question  could  have  originated. 

"  Where  art  thou,"  says  Ambrose,  *Hhat  is,  not  in 
what  place,  but  in  what  state"  Before  eating  of  the 
tree  of  kivovlcd;^e  of  good  and  evil,  they  began  to 
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question  the  truth  of  their  former  intuitions^  and  fell 
into  a  state  of  reasoning  whether  they  were  trust- 
worthy or  not. — "Yea  hath  God  said?^^  In  the 
present  case,  the  former  intuition  returns ;  on  which 
doubt  disappears.  "  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden^' 
— the  perceptions  of  truth,  such  as  were  before  in  the 
garden,  have  now  returned ;  but,  "  We*  have  heard 
a  voice  of  trembling,  of  fear,  and  not  of  peace.'' 
Like  other  words,  the  term  /ear,  having  opposite 
meanings,  gives  rise  to  corresponding  antinomies. 
"  Perfectingt  holiness  in  the /ear  of  God  '/* — "ThereJ 
b  no  fear  in  love ;  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear  J* 
"  I  was  afraid,'*  may  signify  therefore  a  good  state, 
or  it  may  signify  a  bad  one ;  in  the  present  case,  the 
fear  arises  from  guilt. 

As  shame  was  experienced  on  a  former  occasion, 
namely,  in  reference  to  perverted  affections,  so  now 
is  fear  in  reference  to  the  penalty.  Both  these  states 
manifest  the  remains  of  conscience,  for  "  the§  unjust 
hath  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes."  As  a  sense  of 
shame  had  led  them  to  conceal  their  evil  affections, 
so  now  fear,  to  conceal  from  themselves  the  con- 
sequence— viz.,  spiritual  death.  For  the  trees  of  the 
garden  signified  the  various  perceptions  of  truths  in 
their  several  orders,  and  these  truths  are  now  made 
use  of  to  conceal  instead  of  to  reveal  their  present 
condition.  How  this  was  effected  we  have  already 
expldned,  namely,  by  converting  into  fallacies  genuine 
truths. 

11.  "And  he  said,  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast 

*  Jeremiah  xzx.  5.        f  1  Cor,  vii.  1.  t  1  John  ii,  18. 

§  Pidlm  xxxTi.  1 ;  Z^hamah  vL  5. 
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naked  f  Hast  thou  eaten  of  ike  tree  whereof  I  com- 
manded thee  that  thou  ehouldeet  not  eat  ?** 

Who  told  thee?  for  there  are  now  two  eonrcei  of 
knowledge;  Jehorah  God,  and  the  selfhood  of  the 
man  who  is  as  God.  From  which  of  these  two 
sources  is  derived  the  peroeption  of  his  present  con- 
dition ?  Is  it  from  the  Tree  of  lires  reprea^itiiig  the 
intuitions  derived  through  heaven  from  Jehovah  Gk)d; 
or  from  the  Tree  of  knowledge  iA  good  and  evil, 
representing  the  intuitions  derived  from  self,  and 
thus  also  from  the  woman  and  serpent?  Is  not  this 
sense  of  shame  and  fear,  nay  the  very  consciousQese 
of  nakedness  itself,  awakened  by  the  very  voice  which 
now  speaks? 

We  have  observed  that  nakedness  signifies  oppodtes, 
namely,  innocence  and  guilt.  It  is  in  the  sense  of 
ffuilt  that  the  man  now  acknowledges  that  he  is 
naked,  and  this  acknowledgment  arises  from  re- 
flection upon  his  state.  In  a  state  of  innocence  the 
mind  does  not  reflect  upon  its  innocence,  any  more 
than  in  a  state  of  virtue  the  mind  reflect  upon  its 
virtuousness.  A  self-consciousness  of  this  kind  would 
arise  from  vanity  and  conceit.  There  is  no  voice 
from  heaven  to  suggest  to  an  innocent  mind  the  ides 
of  its  innocence  or  nakedness ;  for  innocence  is  of  the 
life,  and  life  is  not  objective  but  subjective.  So 
likewise  if  no  voice  had  come,  t .  e,,  no  interior  per- 
ception, to  tell  the  mind  that  it  was  naked  in  the 
sense  of  guilty,  that  nakedness  or  guilt  would  have 
been  a  habit  of  which  the  mind  would  not  have  been 
self-conscious.  The  idea  of  nakedness,  however,  an 
now  suggested  to  the  mind,  becomes  objective  as  well 
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as  subjective.  In  the  state  of  innocence  its  naked- 
ness was  unperceived ;  how  is  it  then  that  that  naked- 
ness comes  now  to  be  an  object  of  self-conscioasness  ? 
Does  not  innocence  itself,  when  thus  converted  into 
an  object  of  self-consciousness^  become  guilt  ?  Would 
it  not  appropriate  merit  to  itself,  and  lead  the  man  to 
say,  '^Gh)d,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are?" 

The  man,  therefore,  now  perceives  that  he  is  naked 
in  the  sense  of  guilty,  and  that  he  could  not  know 
this,  except  from  the  voice  of  Jehovah  Grod  within 
him.  As  nakedness,  in  the  sense  of  innocencyy  is 
not  conscious  of  its  nakedness,  so  it  can  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  opposite,  nay,  would  believe  the 
opposite  to  be  non-existent  or  impossible :  as  in  the 
case  of  infancy,  childhood,  or  in  years  of  maturity, 
where  the  mind  regards  the  evils  committed  by  others 
as  impossible  to  itself:  for  to  innocency  guilt  seems 
an  impossibility.  In  the  present  case  the  voice  of  Je- 
hovah God  says,  "  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  Tree  whereof 
I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldest  not  eat  ?^*  This 
tree  was  in  Paradise,  and  was  the  Tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.  Though  planted  in  Paradise, 
and  obvious  to  the  eye  of  the  mind,  there  was  at  first 
no  lust  or  desire  to  eat  of  the  Tree :  it  was  afterwards 
that  knowledge  is  preferred  to  wisdom ;  or  rather  wis- 
dom was  made  to  consist  in  knowledge. 

But  how  could  there  be  any  knowledge  of  evil  in 
Paradise;  and  particularly,  if,  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cency, good  is  ignorant  of  evil,  and  regards  evil  as 
impossible?    What  is  the  process  by  which  the  evil. 
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which  was  thought  at  one  time  to  be  non-existent 
or  impossible,  comes  to  be  committed?  We  hiTe 
said^  that  it  is  through  the  medium  of  apparent  good, 
apparent  truth,  and  hence  apparent  innocence:  in 
other  words  external  good^  external  truth,  and  exter- 
nal innocence.  This  was  the  iuDocence  signified  in 
the  words, ''  they  were  naked,  and  were  not  aehamed" 
But  as  external  innocence  is  conversant  with  good 
and  truth  only  in  their  external  forms,  so  these  forms 
are  more  or  less  fallacies;  and  through  the  mediam 
of  these  the  Serpent  exercises  his  power  of  tempta- 
tion over  the  woman,  and  the  woman  over  the  man. 
It  is  through  the  medium  of  these  fallacies,  that  the 
ev'A,  which  was  thought  at  first  to  be  impossible,  is 
at  length  committed ;  for  it  is  made  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  good. 

This  was  one  reason  why  it  was  forbidden  to  €»t  of 
the  Tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  Para- 
dise ;  for  this  would  have  been  to  pass  from  real  truth 
and  good  to  apparent  truth  and  good.  Apparent 
truth  and  good  are  in  their  order  in  the  mind,  when 
viewed  from  real  good  and  truth ;  therefore  apparent 
good  and  truth  might  exist  even  in  Paradise,  but 
then  it  would  be  seen  to  be  only  apparent ;  and  to 
substitute  it  in  the  place  of  that  which  is  real,  as  if 
it  were  real,  was  forbidden  by  those  perceptions  of 
Divine  wisdom  which  were  signified  by  the  Tree  of 
life.  These  are  the  perceptions  which  have  now 
returned,  and  are  recognized  as  proceeding  from 
God. 

Hence,  that  God  did  command  them  not  to  eat  of 
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the  Tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil^  is  the 
predominant  conviction  :  consequently  they  no  longer 
doubt  that  they  had  transgressed  Divine  order,  and 
upon  this  conviction  is  founded  their  confession. 

12.  '*And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I 
did  eat." 

13.  **And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman, 
What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ?  And  the  woman 
said,  The  serpent  beguiled  me  and  I  did  eat" 

Clearly  shewing,  that  they  had  now  come  to  per- 
ceive that  their  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  instead 
of  being  genuine  had  been  delusive.  They  had 
become  as  gods,  but  gods  who  were  filled  with  shame 
and  fear :  gods  who  wished  to  hide  themselves  from 
Gk>d,  being  ashamed  and  afraid  of  their  own  wisdom. 
The  intuition,  having  commenced  in  the  inner  man, 
could  pass  down  into  the  outer;  and  the  outer  be 
enabled  to  see,  that  it  had  acted  not  in  submission 
to  an  inner  principle  but  to  the  outermost;  hence 
that  its  external  affections  had  not  been  under  the 
control  of  truth,  but  of  the  senses;  and  that  hence 
arose  a  state  of  perverted  love  in  the  will,  and  falsity 
in  the  understanding. 

14.  '^  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent. 
Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all 
cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field;  upon  thy 
belly  shall  thou  go,  and  dust  shall  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life" 

As  the  origin  of  the  true  intuition  was  in  the 
inner  mind  and  thus  came  from  within,  so  the  origin 
of  the  false  intuition  was  in  the  outer  mind  and  came 
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from  without.   .The  cone,  therefore^  is  first  upon  the 
iensuouB  mind  as  the  origin  of  the  evil. 

Cursing  is  the  opposite  of  blessing :  the  Uessing  on 
the  animal  creation  was — ''Be  fruitful  and  multiply :" 
the  curse  therefore  consisted  in  being  barren  and 
desolate.  Hence  the  voice  of  Gk>d  in  the  consciencei 
wliich  awoke  the  sense  of  shame  and  fear,  so  that 
they  wished  to  avoid  contemplation  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  present  condition,  now  leads  them 
to  perceive,  that  to  regard  the  senses  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple from  which  to  will  and  to  think,  would  cause 
the  Church  to  be  barren  and  desolate  of  all  genuine 
knowledge  of  good  and  truth,  and  hence  of  all  genuine 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  evil  and  error;  that 
sensuous  affections  and  delights  would  avert  man 
from  the  knowledge  of  Ood  and  of  himself,  more  than 
any  other,  as  being  the  farthest  removed  from  Ood, 
and  calculated  to  place  man  far  below  even  the  animal 
creation.  The  way  in  which  this  would  be  effected 
was  obvious.  For  as,  in  man's  state  of  innocence, 
the  objects  of  creation,  presented  to  view  by  the 
senses,  were  regarded  only  as  signs  interpreted  by 
the  inner  mind  as  having  an  inner  signification ;  so, 
when  regarded  by  the  senses  only,  the  inner  signifi- 
cation would  be  lost.  Paradise  would  become  only  a 
garden  of  the  senses,  and  man  a  creature  of  the  senses. 
In  this  case,  all  worship  would  degenerate  into  the 
worship  of  the  objects  of  sense,  thus  of  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  :*  professing  themselves  to  be 
wise  they  would  become  fools,  and  ultimately  change 
the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image 
*  Romttiu,  Snt  Chapter. 
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made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four- 
footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things — ^the  very  Serpent 
itself  among  the  number.  Nay,  further,  they  would 
worship  not  only  the  creature  which  God  created, 
but  the  creature  which  man  created.  They  would 
worship  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of  wood  and  of  stone.* 
"  The  carpenter  would  encourage  the  goldsmith,  and 
he  that  smootheth  with  the  hammer  him  that  smote 
the  anvil,  saying,  It  is  ready  for  the  soldering;  and  he 
would  fasten  it  with  nails  that  it  should  not  be  moved^ 
and  then  would  fall  down  to  it,  and  worship  it,  and 
pray  to  it,  and  say.  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my 
God.''  Thus  would  man  voluntarily  degrade  himself 
to  the  lowest  place  in  creation,  regarding  every  dead 
and  every  living  thing  as  above  him ;  and  in  so  doing 
he  would  curse  himself  above  all  cattle,  and  above 
every  beast  of  the  field ;  God  giving  him  over  to  his 
own  heart's  lusts,  and  to  the  perversion  of  every 
natural  affection,  with  which,  as  a  rational  animal, 
he  was  endowed. 

"  Upon  thy  belly  shall  thou  go,  and  dust  shall  Ihou 
eat  aU  the  days  of  Ihy  life.'' 

The  beUy  of  the  serpent  being  that  which  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth,  signifies  the  lowest  of  earthly 
delights ;  as  in  the  case  of  those  whose  god  is  their 
belly .f  The  word  avOpdnro^^  in  Greek,  is  compounded 
of  words  signifying  looking  upwards  with  the  counte- 
nance, or  turning  the  view  upwards.  Hence  Ovid, 
having  observed  that  Prometheus  formed  man  in  the 
image  of  the  all-ruling  Gods,  adds : — 

•  Itaiah  xliy.  12,  etc. 

t  From  Parkbnrtt'i  Greek  Lezioon ;  art,  iufOp^os, 
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'*  Pronaqiie  com  spectent  tnimalia  cetera  terrain, 
Oi  Uomini  lublime  dedit :  ooelamque  toeri 
Josait,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  toUere  Tnltiii." 

" '  Thus  Cicero,  in  the  character  of  a  Stoic,  observes,  that 
God  raised  men  aloft  from  the  ground,  and  made  them  n^ 
right ;  that,  by  viewing  the  heavens,  they  might  receive  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gods.  For  men,  says  he,  are  upon  the 
earth  not  merely  as  inhabitants,  but  as  spectators  of  things 
above  them  in  the  heavens,  the  view  of  which  belongs  to  no 
other  animals.'  And  again  ;  '  When  God  made  other  animals 
prone  to  feed  on  the  ground,  He  made  Man  alone  upright^ 
and  raised  him  to  a  view  of  heaven,  as  of  his  native  and 
original  habitation.'  So  the  historian  Agrippa — '  The  whole 
human  race,  as  being  sprung  from  the  Gods,  and  destined  to 
return  to  them,  looki  Mpward9* " 

Hence  arises  the  instinctive  tendency  in  the  infant 
to  raise  itself  upon  its  feet ;  an  instinct  which  would 
gradually  disappear  in  proportion  as  the  faculty  of 
reason  in  the  human  race  became  animalized;  in 
which  case  the  arms  and  hands  of  man  would  ooca- 
sionally  be  used  to  serve  the  purposes  of  legs  and 
feet. 

Indeed^  pride  of  will  and  intellect  itself,  tending, 
as  it  does,  to  pervert  and  ultimately  destroy  human 
reason,  terminates  its  downward  course  only  in  the 
merely  animal  nature ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Nebuch- 
adnezzar, '^  when  his  heart  was  lifted  up,  was  driven 
from  the  sons  of  men ;  and  his  heart  was  made  like 
the  beasts :  and  his  dwelling  was  with  the  taild  asses: 
they  fed  him  with  grass  like  oxen,  and  his  body  was 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven."  Dan.  v.  21. 

There  is,  however,  a  lower  state  than  that  which  is 
repreaenled  \i^  oxen  and  wild  asses;  as  when  it  is 
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said, — "Our  soul  is  bowed  down  to  the  dust,  our  belly 
cleaveth  unto  the  earth  ;'*  where  the  term  dust  is  used 
to  signify  that  which  is  utterly  dead,  and  contains 
within  it  no  aliment,  as  grass  does,  for  the  support 
of  life.  Hence  also  dust  is  said  to  be  the  ^^  serpenfs 
meat  ;'*  indicating  that  the  sensuous  mind  feeds  itself 
upon  things  which  have  no  life  and  are  incapable  of 
supporting  life. 

St.  Ambrose  gives  a  similar  interpretation  :* — 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  the^  wisdom  of  the  Devil  be  represented  by 
the  wildest  beasts,  whose  breasts  are  situated  between  their 
feet ;  and  if  men,  whose  wisdom  savors  of  earthly  things,  and 
whose  minds  are  not  elevated  by  any  interior  affection  to 
heaven,  seem  to  creep  with  their  belly  on  the  gromid ;  as- 
suredly we  ought  not  to  fill  the  belly  qf  the  eoul  with  the 
corruptible  things  of  this  world,  but  rather  to  satiate  it  with 
the  Word  of  God.  Well,  therefore,  says  David,  when  speak- 
ing in  the  person  of  Adam,  *  My  soul  is  bowed  down  to  the 
dust;  my  belly  cleaveth  to  iht  ground \  for  it  does  so  cleave, 
when,  in  the  fashion  of  a  serpent,  it  feeds  upon  the  sins  of 
earthly-mindedness.*' 

15.  '^  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed:  it  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shall  bruise  his  heel.*' 

The  inclination  of  the  woman  had  been  to  the  ««r- 
pent,  that  is^  to  the  senses ;  but  it  is  now  perceived 
that  the  inclination  or  desire  of  the  woman  should  be 
to  the  man  or  to  the  masculine  reason,  to  which^  ac- 
cordingly^ the  affections  signified  by  the  woman  were 
to  be  subordinated.  In  this  case,  their  nature  would 
be  changed,  and  instead  of  being  in  agreement  with 
*  />e  Pttradiw,  liber  unui. 
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BensuouB  delights^  would  be  opposed  to  them.  The 
future  enmity  of  the  woman  to  the  serpent  arises, 
therefore^  from  her  future  subordination  to  her  hus- 
band ;  and  the  enmity  of  the  serpent  to  the  womaiii 
from  the  aversion  of  earthly  and  sensuous  pleasures 
to  affections  thus  subordinated,  which  are  set  upon 
things  above  and  not  upon  things  of  the  earth.  Thess 
affections  were  to  be  implanted  in  the  Church  or  the 
woman  by  her  Husband,  the  second  Adam.  ''Be- 
hold* I  give  unto  you  power  to  (read  upon  serpents 
and  scorpions  and  all  the  power  of  the  enemy."  . . . 
'^  The  camalf  mind  is  enmity  against  Gk>d.''. . .  *'  The 
Grod{  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet 
shortly." — By  the  head  of  the  serpent  is  meant  the 
first  principles  from  which  the  sensuous  or  carnal 
mind  derives  its  fallacies;  hence  the  primal  source 
of  that  cunning  and  subtlety  by  which  it  had  led  the 
external  mind  from  its  aflirmative,  into  a  sceptical, 
and  then  into  a  negative  state. 

"  Thou  (the  serpent)  shaU  bruise  his  heel"  or  the 
hinder  part  of  the  foot.  In  Scripture  different  parts 
of  the  body  are  employed  to  signify  different  provinces 
of  the  mind,  and  different  parts  of  the  Church. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  head,  the  organs  of  sense,  the 
arms  and  hands,  the  heart,  lungs,  bowels,  loins,  legs, 
and  feet,  which  are  variously  used  to  signify  love, 
wisdom,  power,  in  their  several  varieties  and  relations. 
In  the  present  case  mention  is  made  of  the  heel  as 
part  of  the  foot,  signifying  life  in  its  lowest  degree. 
"The  heel/'  says  Philo,  "is  that  part  of  the  soul, 
which  adheres  to  the  earthly  nature,  and  which  is 

*  Lukt  X.  \^.  \  Rom.  ym.  7.  t  Bom*  xvL  20. 
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prone  to  fall  into  tbe  things  of  sense  and  into  earthly 
delights/'  Consequently,  the  bruiHng  of  the  heel,  as 
predicted  in  the  case' of  our  Saviour,  were  his  temp- 
tations and  sufferings  in  the  lowest  degree  of  the 
external  life;  which  led  to  the  glorification  of  his 
humanity  in  that  particular  respect ;  whence  his  feet 
were  afterwards  seen  to  be  like  fine  brass  as  if  they 
burned  in  a  furnace;  in  contrast  to  the  heel  of  the 
foot  represented  as  bruised,  or  the  feet  of  the  image 
which  were  made  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay. 

Of  the  sensuous  life,  therefore,  in  its  enmity  to  the 
enlightened  reason  of  the  Christian,  it  is  foretold  that 
it  would  not  be  permitted  to  reign  over  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  life,  but  only  to  wound  it  in  its 
lowest  external  forms ;  while  the  enlightened  reason 
of  the  Christian  would  be  enabled  to  inflict  a  deadly 
wound  upon  the  source  of  the  life  of  the  carnal  mind ; 
as  will  be  further  seen  in  the  next  verse. 

And  here  observes  Cajetan : — 

"  Contemplate,  Oh  judicious  reader  I  these  panisbments 
with  careful  attention;  and  consider  how  puerile  it  would 
have  been  to  inflict  panisbments  on  an  irrational  animal,  such 
as  we  call  a  serpent;  and  hence  be  confirmed  in  a  right 
understanding  of  this  metaphorical  discourse,  both  in  thb 
place  and  others  above,  where  the  very  text  itself  not  only 
invites,  but  compels  us  to  adopt  a  metaphorical  msaning." 

16.  "  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  mul- 
tiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception :  in  sorrow  thou 
shall  bring  forth  children ;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to 
thy  husband  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee/' 

By  conception  is  meant  thought :  thus  in  Daniel,* 

*  Daniel  It.  5. 
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— ^'  The  thoughts  upon  my  bed,  and  the  Tisions  of 
my  head  troubled  me ;"  where  the  term  thoughts  is 
in  the  original  conceptions.  So  in  Isaiah^  ''They* 
conceive  mischief  and  bring  forth  iniquity .''  Hence, 
as  a  verb,  the  same  word  is  used  to  signify  to  thmk. 
Hence  also  we  commonly  speak  of  concepts,  or  of 
conceptions  of  the  mind.  "  In  every  operation  of  the 
mind/*  says  Dr.  Reid,t "  in  everything  we  call  thought, 
there  must  be  conception^'  In  popular  language  it 
signifies  the  forming  an  idea  of  a  thing.  '^  Is  there 
anything  more  certain/*  he  asks,  "than  that  men 
may  have  true  or  false  conceptions,  true  or  false 
apprehensions  of  things/* 

'*  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage/*  says  Angnstine, 
**  but  this  P  That  that  part  of  the  soul  which  is  occupied  bj 
carnal  delights,  whenever  it  wishes  to  overcome  any  evil 
habit,  experiences  difficulty  and  grief;  and  gives  birth  to  a 
good  habit  only  by  being,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  obe- 
dient to  reason  as  to  the  man  ;  for  being  taught,  as  it  were,  bj 
these  very  sorrows,  it  is  converted  to  reason,  and  is  willingly 
subservient  to  its  commands,  lest  it  should  again  subside  into 
some  evil  habit  ?  These  things,  therefore,  which  appear  to  xa 
curies,  convey  to  us  precepts,  if  we  would  not  read  spiritoal 
things  carnally.  For  the  law  is  spiritual."  De  Gen.  cont.  Man. 

In  the  twelfth  Chapter  of  the  Jpecalypse  we  have 
a  further  representation  of  the  woman  and  the  ser- 
pent. The  woman  is  described  as  being  in  travail 
and  pained  to  be  delivered.  It  is  generally  granted, 
that  by  the  woman  is  here  meant  the  Clmrch;  by 
travailing  in  birth  and  being  pained  to  be  delivered, 
the  diflSculties  and  sorrows  which  the  Church  experi- 
*  IwiaK  Ux.  4.  f  Intetteetual  Ptneert,  Essay  it. 
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ences  in  bringing  forth  sons  unto  God — ^the  difficulty, 
for  instance,  of  causing  men  to  love  and  receive  the 
truth  and  thus  to  be  bom  again.  Moreover,  even 
after  they  are  bom,  the  serpent,  the  sensuous  and 
carnal  mind,  stands  ready  to  corrapt  the  truth  by 
its  subtleties  and  false  persuasions.  But  having  at- 
tempted to  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and 
occasioned  the  fall  of  many,  it  is  cast  down  to  the 
earth,  and  is  held  ultimately  in  a  state  of  eternal 
subjection. 

''  And  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he 
shall  rule  over  thee  " — a  prophecy  of  good ;  for  the 
desire  of  the  woman  had  been  to  the  serpent  or  the 
senses,  whence  also  the  serpent  had  ruled  over  the 
woman.  But  the  time  would  come  when  this  state 
would  change,  and  the  woman  would  again  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  man,  or  the  external  affections  to 
the  internal  reason,  which  was  the  order  of  the  mind 
in  Paradise.* 

17.  "And  unto  Adam  he  said,  Because  ihou  hast 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife  and  hast  eaten 
of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou 
shall  not  eat  of  it,  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  : 
in  sorrow  shall  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  Ihy  life ; 


*  We  cannot  avoid  here  noticing  the  absurd  comments  of  some 
writers  upon  this  subject,  one  of  whom  obserres  on  the  words, "  h§  ihail 
rule  over  thee"  that — "  At  their  creation  both  were  formed  with  equal 
rights,  and  the  woman  had  probably  as  much  right  to  rule  as  the  man ; 
bat  subjection  to  the  will  of  her  husband  is  one  part  of  her  curse." — It 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  same  Commentator,  when  he  comes  to 
explain  Ephetiane  t.  22,  does  not  regard  the  subjection  of  the  Church 
to  Christ  in  this  light. 
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18.  <'  Tkoma  alto  and  tkiitks  shaU  it  bring  forth 
unto  thee;  and  thou  skalt  eat  the  kerb  of  the  field; 

19.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread 
tiU  than  return  unto  the  grownd,  for  out  of  it  umt 
thou  taken;  for  duet  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  skaU 
thou  return" 

On  this  subject  Aupistiiie  observes  ;* — 

"  One  thing  is  msnifest,  that  no  one  can  escape  this  sen- 
tence; for  this  is  what  every  one  experiences  who  is  born 
into  this  life,  namely,  a  difficulty  in  discovering  the  truth, 
arising  from  our  corruptible  body,  For  as  Solomon  says, 
'The  corruptiblef  body  presseth  down  the  soul,  and  the 
earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the  mind  that  muaeth 
upon  many  things.  And  hardly  do  we  guess  aright  at  things 
that  are  upon  earth,  and  with  labor  do  we  find  the  things 
which  are  before  us,'  etc  These  are  the  very  la6or$  and 
sorrowB  which  are  derived  to  man  from  the  earth.  The  Mom 
and  tkUilei  are  the  prickles  of  tortuous  questions,  or  they  are 
thoughts  concerning  provision  for  this  life;  which,  for  the 
most  part^  unless  they  are  rooted  up  and  cast  away  from  cot 
of  the  field  of  God,  suffocate  the  Word  so  as  to  prevent  its 
bringing  forth  fruit  in  man;  even  as  the  Lord  says  in  the 
Gospel.  And  since  it  is  of  necessity  that,  when  we  are  in- 
structed concerning  the  truth,  it  is  through  the  medium  of 
these  eyes  and  these  ears;  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
phantasies  which  enter  into  the  soul  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses  (although  through  the  same  medium  comes  also 
admonition  concerning  the  truth) ;  therefore,  in  such  a  state 
of  perplexity,  whose  is  the  face  that  does  not  noeat  in  the 
eating  of  his  bread  ?  a  state  which  all  the  days  of  our  life, 
t.  e,,  of  this  transitory  life,  we  are  doomed  to  experience. 

*  De  Geneti  contra  Mamehttot. 
t  Witdom  ix.  15. 
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And  this  is  said  to  him  who  tills  his  ground;  because  these 
things  he  experiences  until  be  returns  to  the  earth  from  which 
be  was  taken,  that  is,  until  the  close  of  this  life.  For  he  who 
cuUioaies  this  ffround  wiikin  kimseif,  and  thus  earns  his 
bread,  although  not  without  labor,  is  enabled  to  endure  this 
labor  even  to  the  end  of  his  life;  after  this  life,  however, 
suflFering  of  this  kind  is  no  longer  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  who  has  not  cultivated  his  ground,  and  has  suffered 
it  to  be  overgrown  with  thorns,  experiences  in  this  life  a  curse 
upon  his  earth  in  all  his  works ;  and  after  this  life  will  endure 
a  fire  of  purgation,  or  eternal  punishment.  Thus  can  no  one 
evade  this  sentence.  We  ought,  however,  so  to  act,  that  the 
curse  may  be  experienced  at  least  in  this  life  only." 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  corse  upon  the 
man,  is  the  curse  primarily  upon  the  rational  faculty, 
which  man  represents ;  this  curse  consists  in  its  yield- 
ing to  an  affection  for  external  things,  thus  in  receiving 
its  intuitions  firom  without  instead  of  within;  and 
further,  these  external  things  are  those  derived  from 
the  serpent  or  the  senses ;  and  hence  the  curse  upon 
the  rational  faculty  consists  in  its  reasoning  yrom  the 
senses,  and  not  to  the  senses ;  whence  all  its  opera- 
tions are  inverted.  Hence  also  its  life  is  inverted : 
inverted  life  is  death,  and  the  death  of  reason  is 
when  it  is  the  creature  of  the  senses.  This  death  is 
its  curse,  which  the  reason  then  pronounces  upon 
itself.  For  the  reason  being  formed  from  out  of  the 
senses,  and  sensuous  things  being  represented  by  dust, 
it  is  obvious  in  this  case  how  that  which  is  formed 
out  of  dust,  returns  again  to  dust ;  and  how  the  man, 
as  representative  of  reason,  returns  to  the  dead  and 
sensuous  things  out  of  which  he  was  formed. 
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And  indeed^  how  can  the  rational  mind  pronounce 
upon  itself  a  more  fearful  curse  than  the  following? 

"  Science*  has  shewn  as  that  we  are  under  the  dominion 
of  general  laws,  and  that  there  is  no  special  ProTidenoe. 
Nature  acts  with  fearful  uniformity :  stem  as  &te,  ahsolnte 
as  tyranny,  merciless  as  death ;  too  vast  to  praise,  too  inex- 
plicable to  worship,  too  inexorable  to  propitiate ;  it  has  do 
ear  for  prayer,  no  heart  for  sympathy,  no  arm  to  save." 

'^  Theref  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be  cut  down^  that  it 
will  sprout  up  again,  and  t^at  the  tender  branch  will 
not  cease.  Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the 
earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground,  yet 
through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud,  and  bring 
forth  buds  like  a  plant.  But  man  dieth  and  wasteth 
away,  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is 
he  ?" — "To  himt  that  is  joined  to  all  the  living,  there 
is  hope ;  for  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion. 
For  the  living  know  that  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead 
know  not  any  thing ;  neither  have  they  any  more  a 
reward,  for  the  memory  of  them  is  forgotten/' — "For 
that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men,  befalleth  beasts; 
even  one  thing  befalleth  them :  as  the  one  dieth,  so 
dieth  the  other :  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath ;  so 
that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast;  for 
all  is  vanity.  All  go  unto  one  place :  all  are  of  the 
dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again.'' 

Reason  having  thus  sensualized  itself,  proceeds 
further  to  materialize  itself;  and  hence  concludes  that 
as  itself  is  matter,  so  into  matter  will  it  be  resolved ; 
and  hence  in  its  most  literal  sense,  pronounces  upon 

*  See  Farrar's  Bampton  Leeiurei,  pagt  441. 
t  /o6  xW.  7.  t  Eeetetiastet  ix.  4  ;  iii.  19. 
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itself  the  curse^  *'  Dast  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return/' 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  inverting  the  order 
of  the  human  mind,  pointed  out  to  man  by  the  voice 
of  Gk)d  speaking  within  him ;  and  warning  him  against 
those  persuasions  and  subtleties  of  the  serpent,  or 
carnal  mind,  of  which  it  is  written— "To  be  carnally 
minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life 
and  peace/'  It  is  remarkable  that  death  is  not  pro- 
nounced either  upon  the  woman  or  upon  the  ser- 
pent, but  upon  the  man ;  for  it  was  the  internal  man 
which  was  receptive  of  life  from  the  Tree  of  life ;  and 
the  true  order  was,  that  the  man  should  give  it  to 
the  woman.  It  was  the  death  of  this  life  that  is  now 
predicted ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  death  is  the 
death  of  the  internal  or  spiritual  man,  and  hence  of 
the  external  or  natural  mind ;  i.e.,  of  the  internal  life 
in  the  external  man. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  narra- 
tive does  not  speak  of  animal  life,  but  of  spiritual  life  :* 
thus  not  of  the  death  of  man  as  an  animal,  but  of  man 
as  a  living  soul.  As  therefore  the  death  is  not  the  death 
of  animal  life,  so  neither  is  the  resurrection  from  that 
death  the  resurrection  unto  animal  life ;  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  as  in  Adam  all  as  animals  die^  or  all  animals 
die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  as  animals  live,  or  all  animals 
live.  Yet  if  the  Fall  of  man  was  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  animal  life,  so  should  the  resurrection  of  man 
be  the  cause  of  a  resurrection  of  animal  life.  And  the 
same  holds  with  regard  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

*  See  the  Lecture  of  Professor  Owen  apon  this  subject  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 
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20.  ''And  Adam  called  hii  wife's  name  Eve, 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living  V 

The  desire  of  the  woman  was  to  be  to  the  mm ; 
in  other  words,  the  affections  of  the  mind  were  to  be 
subordinated  to  reason,  in  which  case  they  would 
bring  forth  those  thoughts  and  feelings  whidi  would 
have  in  them  internal  life.  The  man  therefore  per- 
ceives how  it  is,  that  the  external  mind  is  made  the 
source  of  life  or  death,  according  to  its  obedience  Or 
disobedience  to  the  internal  mind.  According  to 
the  present  account,  the  external  mind  was  to  be 
again  brought  back  to  a  state  of  obedience  to  the 
internal;  from  which  obedience  alone  through  all 
future  ages,  spiritual  life  was  to  be  attainable. 

21.  ''  Unto  Adam  also  and  his  wife  did  the  Lord 
God  make  coats  of  skins  and  clothed  them/' 

There  is  a  well  known  remark  of  Origen  upon 
this  subject.  "  What  ought  we  to  think,'*  says  he, 
^^that  these  coats  of  skins  were?  For  it  is  exceed- 
ingly foolish  and  imbecile,  as  well  as  unworthy  of 
Ood,  to  think  that  Gkxi  took  the  skins  of  slain 
animals,  or  of  those  who  had  died  otherwise,  and 
then  by  stitching  them  together  as  a  tailor  does, 
formed  them  into  coats.'* 

The  coats  of  skins,  then,  were  symbolical;  for,  as 
all  animals  were  symbolical,  so  were  also  the  several 
parts  of  animals,  and  hence  also  the  skins.  Accord- 
ingly we  read  in  Ezekiel — "  I*  clothed  thee  also  with 
broidered  work,  and  shod  thee  with  badger's  skin, 
and  I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen,  and  I  covered 
thee  with  silk."  So  again  in  Zechariah,f  Joshua  is 
»  CYi».v.  vri.\^.  t  Chap.  iU.  S. 
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reptesented  as  standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
in  filthy  garments,  and  the  angel  says  to  him, 
"  Behold  I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from 
thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee  with  change  of  raiment." 
So  in  the  Psalms — "  The*  king's  daughter  is  all 
glorious  within;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold. 
She  shall  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of 
needlework."  So  in  the  Apocalypse — "  Hef  that 
overcometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in  white 
raiment." — On  the  other  hand,  our  Lord  warns  us 
to  beware  of  false  prophets  that  come  in  sheep's 
clothing.  No  one  imagines  that  these  and  other 
passages  are  to  be  understood  literally.  The  coats 
of  skins  indicate  that  man  in  his  external  life,  had 
now  descended  much  more  nearly  to  the  animal 
nature ;  and  if  we  conceive  the  skins  to  be  of  clean 
animals,  it  would  signify,  that  man  was  now  in  a 
state  of  external  good,  covering  over  or  concealing 
from  himself  both  his  former  state  of  innocency, 
and  of  guilt.  These  skins  of  animals  were,  in  the 
future  history  of  the  Church,  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  beautiful  garments  of  Jerusalem. 

22.  '^  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold  the  man  is 
become  as  one  of  us  to  know  good  and  evil;  and  now 
lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree 
of  life,  and  eat  and  live  for  ever" 

23.  ''  Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he 
was  taken." 

The  man  had  become,  in  his  own  estimation,  as 
Elohim,  or  as  one  of  the  Elohim;  i.e.,  he  was  in  a 

•  Ptalm  xlv.  13.  f  Chap.  iii.  5. 
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state  of  self-love  and  self-intelligence ;  and  now,  there 
is  exercised  a  Divine  precaution,  lest  in  this  state 
he  "put  forth  his  haful."  It  is  well  known  that  the 
hand  sigai&eB power  and  ability;  in  the  present  case 
power  and  ability  derived  from  self.  Thus,  "  Uzzah* 
put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark  of  Qoi  and  took  hold 
of  it,  and  God  smote  him  there  for  his  error,  and 
there  he  died  by  the  ark  of  Gtod."  So  again — ''Thef 
rod  of  the  wicked  shall  not  rest  upon  the  lot  of  the 
righteous,  lest  the  righteous  put  forth  their  hands 
unto  iniquity/'  In  a  good  sense  we  read — "  TheJ 
Lord  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched  my  mouth." 
To  put  forth  the  hand  therefore,  is  to  act  from  self- 
derived  ability  and  power;  in  the  present  case,  to 
think  from  one's  own  ability  and  power,  in  con- 
sequence of  becoming  as  Elohim,  and  thence  know- 
ing good  and  evil. 

To  "eat  of  the  tree"  is  to  partake  of  that  inward 
perception  which  belongs  to  the  internal  reason. 
If  this  internal  perception  were  now  regained,  the 
man  would  be  inwardly  an  angel  and  outwardly  a 
serpent ;  inwardly  heaven,  and  outwardly  hell.  Hence 
would  arise  in  his  mind  a  tremendous  conflict  between 
good  and  evil ;  and  man  would  su£Per  far  more  than 
the  torments  of  the  damned. 

23.  "  TTierefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he 
was  taken" 

These  inmost  perceptions  of  the  mind,  in  virtue  of 
which  man  held  converse  with  angels,  are  now  there- 
fore taken  away ;  and  man  is  henceforth  required  to 

*  2  Samuel  li.  ^.  t  Piobn  olxt.  3.  X  Jeremiah  1 9. 
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cultivate  the  external  mind^  from  out  of  which  he 
had  been  elevated  into  the  intuitions  of  heavenly 
wisdom,  but  which  was  now  perverted  hj  the  senses. 

24.  "  So  he  drove  out  the  man,  and  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cheruUms,  and  a  flaming 
sword  which  turned  every  way  to  keep  the  tree  of 
Kfe." 

The  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  is  the  sunrise  of 
heat  and  light,  or  of  love  and  wisdom,  in  the  mind. 
*^ Eastward  in  Eden"  is  where  the  garden  was  planted, 
and  instead  of  the  Tree  of  life  being  now  visible 
there  was  perceived  instead  a  "flaming  sword J^ 
These  expressions  were  the  representative  forms  of 
thought  in  those  days;  for  all  thinking  was  then 
performed  by  symbols.  Hence  Cherubim  and  a 
flaming  sword,  might  as  naturally  have  been  repre- 
sentative forms  presented  to  the  spiritual  eyes  of 
men  at  this  period,  as  they  afterwards  were  to  John 
in  the  Revelations  when  his  eyes  had  been  opened. 
Still  these  outer  forms  had  an  inner  meaning. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  human  will  had  now  changed ;  and  in  fine,  into 
the  external  affections  of  self-love  and  love  of  the 
world.  If,  therefore,  man  in  his  own  estimation  had 
become  as  a  God,  and  so  became  wise  and  intelligent 
from  his  own  power;  and  if  at  the  same  time  he  were 
to  derive  perceptions  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  pointing 
out  to  him  that  these  were  all  evil,  he  would  only  be 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  fear,  terror,  and  self-condem- 
nation ;  and  therefore  on  this  account  also,  it  was  in 
mercy  to  man  that  these  higher  perceptions  were 
withheld;  for  ^^it  was  better  for  them  not  to  have 
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known  the  way  of  righteouBness,  than  after  they  have 
known  it  to  turn  from  the  holy  eommandment  de- 
livered unto  them ;''  and  therefore  although  the  loss 
of  the  Tree  of  life  was  in  one  sense  a  curse,  it  was  in 
another  sense  a  blessing. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Divine  Providence  of  the 
Lord  may  be  mercifully  exercised  in  preventing  man 
from  attaining  to  higher  perceptions  of  good  than 
he  is  willing  to  obey.  We  now  come  to  explain 
in  what  that  Divine  Providence  consists.  The  Lord 
acts  through  the  medium  of  heavenly  agents :  in  the 
present  case  these  agents  are  denominated  Cherubim, 
and  their  office  is  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  life. 
The  Cherubim,  therefore,  are  those  orders  of  angeb 
through  whose  medium  man  had  at  first  received  his 
angelic  perceptions  from  the  Tree  of  life  or  of  Divine 
wisdom.  In  place  of  the  Cherubim  another  medium 
is  substituted  by  man,  who  now  thinks  from  with- 
out instead  of  from  within;  and,  as  such,  that  his 
own  self-hood  is  as  one  of  the  Elohim,  or  as  one  of 
the  Cherubim;  for  these  Cherubim,  as  representa- 
tive forms,  were  representative  of  Elohim.  "He* 
maketh  his  angels  spirits;  his  ministers  a  flaming 
fire"  Thin  flame  qf  fire  is  the  flame  of  Divine  Love, 
from  which  the  heavenly  hosts,  who  had  been  in 
communication  with  man,  were  in  their  heavenly 
wisdom,  or  that  of  the  Living  Word.  Now  we  read 
in  the  Apocalypsef  that  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
proceeded  "a  two-edged  sword  to  smite  them  that 
held  the  doctrine  of  Balaam;^'  evidently  signifying 
the  combat  of  the  true  against  the  false;  we  read  also 

»  Ptolm  w.  4.  t  Chip.  iL  12,  etc 
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that  "  out*  of  the  mouth  of  the  Word  of  God  goeth  a 
sharp  9word,  that  with  it  he  should  smite  the  nations/' 
nay,  that  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  itself  the  Word  of 
God.  This  flaming  sword  therefore  represents  Di- 
vine Truth  as  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  human  error ; 
shewing  that  man  could  not  now  enter  into  heaven, 
except  at  the  risk  of  being  pierced  through  by  the 
flaming  sword  of  this  Divine  Truth,  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints 
and  marrow;  the  Word  of  God  being  a  discemer  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  There  is 
now,  therefore,  a  disruption,  more  or  less,  between 
heaven  and  earth,  down  to  the  time  when  the  Baby- 
lonian pride  of  man  is  finally  destroyed,  and  man 
perceives  the  truth  that  the  Lord  alone  is  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  Ending,  the  First 
and  the  Last;  and  that  blessed  are  they  that  do  His 
commandments,  from  obedience  to  which,  and  not 
from  man's  own  self-hood,  is  derived  the  power  to 
partake  again  of  the  Tree  of  life. 

If  now  truth  be  represented  by  a  sword^  and  appa- 
rent truth  be  contradictory  to  real  truth,  we  have 
here  sword  against  sword ;  the  sword  of  man  against 
the  sword  of  the  Cherubim.  Here  we  have  the  key 
to  the  antinomies  of  Scripture ;  the  apprehensions  of 
truth  in  the  external  man  being  opposed  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  truth  in  the  internal  man,  real  truths 
being  not  perceptible  but  by  the  internal  reason. 
Therefore,  a  merely  external  Church  must  be  at  war 
with  internal  truth ;  and  further,  in  so  far  as  external 
truth  is  derived  from  the  self-hood  of  man,  it  will  be 

*  Rev.  xix.  15. 
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at  war  with  itself.  Thus  even  within  the  Church, 
nation  will  fight  against  nation  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom.  The  flame  will  be  that  of  the  odiwm  theth 
logicum,  and  the  sword  will  be  that  either  of  troth 
without  love,  or  of  theology  without  truth,  t.  e.,  the 
flaming  sword  of  uncharitable  or  false  doctrine,  or 
both :  as  when  we  read  of  the  going  forth  of  the  red 
horse,*  and ''  power  was  given  to  him  that  aat  thereon 
to  take  peace  from  the  eaith,  and  that  they  should  kill 
one  another,  and  there  was  given  to  him  a  great 
sword" 

In  conclusion :  It  has  been  said  that  the  restora- 
tion of  man  from  the  ruins  of  the  Fall,  is  the  grand 
and  ultimate  object  of  the  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  dispensations.  There  is,  however,  this  dif- 
ference between  the  Adamic  and  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation :  that  in  the  Adamic,  Jehovah  was  the  invi- 
sible Ood,  and  was  made  visible  to  man  only  through 
the  medium  of  some  angel,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  revelation  for  the  time  being.  Under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  Jehovah  becomes  permanently 
visible  in  His  own  Divine  manhood,  which  is  the 
image  of  the  invisible  Ood  in  a  fuller  sense  than 
any  angel  could  be.  Therefore  the  final  dispensation, 
in  which  there  are  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  in 
the  sense  we  have  before  explained,t  renders  possible 
a  fuller  revelation  and  consequently  a  fuller  union  of 
the  Church  with  Christ  than  that  which  took  place 
under  the  Adamic  dispensation :  for,  "  unto  which  of 
the  angels  said  He  at  any  time — Let  all  the  angels 
of  Grod  worship  Him/'  The  final  dispensation^  then, 
♦  Rev.  V\.  K.  t  Tract,  No.  VI..  p.  6. 
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renders  possible  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Ood  than  the 
Adamic.  To  what  extent  the  Church  upon  this  earth 
may  avail  itself  of  this  possibility,  is  a  question  into 
which  we  do  not  enter;  but  certainly  the  advancement 
in  the  sciences  is  not  without  a  Divine  meaning  in 
regard  to  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  we  observe, 
that  whether  modern  Science  shall  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  or  whether  it  shall  e£PectuaIly  close  it  up, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  use  which  shall  be  made 
of  it.  If  it  be  regarded  as  the  first  principle  of  in- 
tellectual life,  it  will  lead  the  Church  to  regard  as 
mysticism  everything  beyond  materialism;  and  as 
such  not  only  to  repudiate  but  even  to  nauseate  all 
that  is  spiritual.  But  if  the  first  principle  of  life  be 
regarded  as  being  only  in  that  wisdom  which  cometh 
from  above,  and  which  results  from  eating  of  that 
Tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of 
Ood,  then  will  knowledge  be  subordinated  to  wisdom, 
the  external  man  to  the  internal,  and  the  internal  to 
the  Lord  himself,  who  is  Ood  over  all,  blessed  for 
ever. 

We  have  now  completed  the  present  series  of 
Tracts  on  Inspiration  and  Interpretation.  YIe  have 
defined  the  meaning  of  the  term  Inspiration,  and 
shewn  that  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  consists  in 
its  internal  sense;  and  we  have  practically  applied 
this  principle  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Oenesis,  so  as  to  give  an  example  of  what 
that  internal  sense  is.  In  so  doing,  we  have  demon- 
strated, in  opposition  to  that  modern  criticism  which 
would  destroy  their  Divine  authority,  that  these  chap- 
ters are  Divinely  inspired.     It  remains  to  be  seen 
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whether  the  Church  will  reoeire  or  rcgect  this  endence 
in  proof  that  this  part  of  the  Scriptorea  ia  a  genoiiie 
part  of  the  revealed  Word  of  Qoi ;  my  own  convic- 
tion beings  that  there  will  be  no  peace  for  the  Chmch 
until  it  returns  to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture— an  interpretation  founded  not  upon  fimcj  and 
imagination^  but  upon  a  diligent  and  devotional  study 
of  the  relation  between  earthly  and  heavenly  things, 
or  between  the  Church  upon  earth  and  the  Church  in 
heaven ;  the  genuine  Churdb  upon  earth  being  no  other 
than  that  which  descends  from  Qoi  out  <^  heaven. 


We  close  the  present  Tract  with  a  few  obeervations 
upon  the  "  Preface  to  the  Third  Edition"  of  Dr.  Lee's 
work  on  The  Inspiration  qf  Holy  Scripture;  and  this 
we  do  with  the  view  of  illustrating  a  most  important 
subject  to  which  Dr.  Lee  calls  attention. 

The  Archdeacon  remarks,  that  the  parallel  between 
the  Divine  and  human  natures  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
Divine  and  human  elements  of  Scripture,  so  generally 
adopted  by  theologians  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  attributed  to  Adolphe  Monod,  may  really  be 
traced  to  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  is  the  doctrine 
he  pre-eminently  held.  This  indeed  is  true;  bat 
when  Dr.  Lee  traces  the  doctrine  to  a  remoter  aouroe, 
viz.,  to  the  Select  Discourses  of  J.  Smith  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  this  case  quotes  the  original  passage 
faithfully  from  this  author,  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that, 
in  the  case  of  Swedenborg,  he  does  not  quote  firom 
the  author,  nor  even  from  the  Trctet  he  alludes  to,* 
^  ^o.  W^  Uui  Series,  ptge  25. 
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but  from  Dorner;  and  thus  he  presents  us  not  with 
the  genuine  doctrine  of  Swedenborg^  bat  with  the 
doctrine  such  as  it  is  after  passing  through  the  trans- 
muting processes  of  Dr.  Domer's  mind.  Domer's 
statement  in  regard  to  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  is  simply  misrepresentation. 

The  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  is,  that  by  generation 
from  the  Father,  the  Lord  inherited  a  Divine  nature 
and  was  inmostly  Jehovah ;  by  conception  firom  the 
mother,  he  inherited  the  nature  of  the  mother,  and 
through  the  mother  all  the  states  of  the  Church  from 
the  time  of  Adam.  These  states  were  the  plane,  in 
the  maternal  humanity,  of  those  temptations  which 
he  finally  overcame ;  thus  perfectly  uniting  the  huma- 
nity with  the  Divinity,  so  as  to  possess  a  glorified  or 
Divine  humanity. 

Dr.  Lee  says,*  that  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg 
concerning  the  Incarnation  is  in  dose  contact  with 
the  modem  heresy  of  Mr.  Irving ;  according  to  whom 
....''  It  was  not  human  nature  unfidlen,  and  pure 
as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  Grod,  which  Christ 
took  upon  him ;  but  that  nature  stained  and  depraved 
by  sin,  which  is  inherited,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Ninth  Article,  by  every  man  that  naturally  is  engen- 
dered of  the  ofibpring  of  Adam.'' — Now  I  am  here 
concerned  with  this  doctrine  only  as  it  was  held  by 
Swedenborg,  from  whose  writings  probably  the  idea 
was  in  this  case  originally  taken.  What  then  is  here 
memit  by — '^ naturally  is  engendered?^'  Is  it  in- 
tended to  exclude  the  humanity  assumed  from 
Mary? 

♦  Pag9  18. 
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Let  118  tarn  to  the  Second  Article,  where  it  is 
said,  that  the  Son  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father 
''took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed 
Virgin/'  What  was  this  nature  ?  Was  it  the  nature 
which  Adam  possessed  before  the  Fall?  What  says 
the  Scripture  ?  ''  In  thy  seed  shall  all  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed/^  In  whose  seed?  In  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  Who  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  the 
children  of  Abraham?  And  were  the  children  of 
Abraham  unfallen?  St.  Bernard*  especially  guards 
us  against  the  doctrine  which  Dr.  Lee  is  maintaining, 
in  opposition  to  what  he  calls  a  modem  heresy.  St. 
Bernard  says: — ''In  quo  enim  magis  commendare 
poterat  benignitatem  suam,  quam  suscipendo  camem 
meam  ? — Meam^  inqnam,  nan  camem  Adam,  id  est, 
non  talem  ille  habuit  ante  culpam" 

Now  I  haye  no  desire  to  impose  a  meaning  of  my 
own  upon  this  passage :  I  am  ready,  as  a  reader  of 
Swedenborg,  to  abide  by  the  general  explanation  giyen 
by  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Samuel  Wilber- 
force  :t — 

.  ..."  To  be  tnily  tempted/'  ssys  he,  "  Christ  must  be 
truly  man.  Unless  His  temptations,  His  sufferings  and  His 
death,  were  all  wrought  in  appearance  only,  there  must  be 
that  nature  truly  in  Him  which  is  capable  of  these  aoddents. 
And  this,  in  its  fullest  signification,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  That  Christ  truly  did  take  our  nature  to 
Himself,  of  the  very  natural  substance  of  his  rirgin-mother, 
with  a  body  truly  and  really  derived  from  hers ;  and  as  a 
body,  so  also  the  higher  parts  of  our  mixed  nature, — a  mind 

*  See  his  Works,  yol.  i.,  ool.  796,  sermon  i.,  on  The  JB^kny. 
t  Sermofu  Prfoehed  hrfttre  the  UmoenUy  f^  Oxford  m  Si.  Mary't 
Ckurcht  p.  144,  etc. 
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and  will  dwelling  in  a  reasonable  soul.  And  to  the  fall 
perception  of  tbis  tnitb  it  mnst  be  noted,  that  the  nature 
He  took  was  the  human  nature  as  it  was  in  His  mother;  not, 
as  some  have  fancied,  the  nature  qf  Adam  before  his  fall; 
for  how  should  he  have  obtained  that  nature  from  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  herself  possessed  it  not?  and  if  He  had,  how 
could  He  have  been  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  sin  only  ex- 
cepted ?  for  we  know  not  that  in  Adam's  body  were  all  those 
sinless  infirmities  which  dwell  in  ours,  and  which  indeed  we 
acknowledge  in  our  Lord's." 

**  And  herein  was  shewed  his  marvellous  love  '  in  taking,' 
as  St,  Bernard  saith,  '  my  flesh  upon  Him,  my  very  flesh, 
not  that  which  Adam  had  before  his  fault.**  The  contrary 
opinion  has  arisen  from  the  pious  but  mistaken  fear,  lest  in 
allowing  that  Christ  took  the  very  nature  of  His  mother,  we 
should  unawares  allow  that  He  took  what  was  sinful ;  but 
the  true  answer  to  this  apprehension  is,  that  the  Eternal 
Son  took  to  Himself,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  not  a 
human  person  but  humanity, — ^humanity,  which,  if  it  had 
been  impersonated  in  one  of  us  would  have  been  sinful,  but 
which  could  not  be  sinful  until  it  was  a  person,  and  was 
never  a  person  till  it  was  in  the  Christ." 

According  to  this  account,  the  doctrine  taught  by 
Swedenborg  is  the  real  Catholic  doctrine,  and  as 
such,  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  taught  in  the  Second  Article :  whatever  defection 
from  it  may  have  since  taken  place. 

The  defection,  however,  is  not  universal.  Domer* 
himself  testifies  that  while  all  agree  that  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ  was  sinless,  modem  theology  is  as 
yet  unsettled  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
manity assumed  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin : 

*  On  the  Person  of  Christy  Difision  iL,  voL  iii.,  p.  230. 

f8 
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**  Unanimoos  as  it  the  tlieology  of  the  present  time  in 
r^g;ard  to  the  siDlessnest  of  Jesus;  predominaDt  as  is  the 
number  of  those  who  keep  iirm  bold  on  the  tnith  of  his 
moral  deTelopmeot ;  they  are  net  tmamimomi  as  to  whether 
the  temptation  and  conflicts  of  Christ  do  not  require  that  He 
should  have  attained  to  ethical  perfection  through  choiee 
and  free  decision ;  or  whether,  after  a  more  physical  manner, 
we  ought  not  to  predicate  of  Him  an  immediate  impossibility 
of  sinning.  The  answer  to  tins  question  depends  partly  on 
the  clearness  and  determinateness  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
relation  between  the  physical  and  ethical  in  general;  and 
partly  on  the  other  question,  whether  the  personal  unity  of 
the  Logos  and  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  is  to  be  deemed  t 
thing  once  for  all  completed  by  the  act  of  incarnation,  or  t 
thing  still  subjected  to  growth,  on  the  basis  of  a  Unio,  that, 
whilst  growing,  had  a  yeritable  existence." 

Let  us  now  apply  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
as  held  by  St.  Bernard,  Swedenborg,  and  the  present 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  that  of  the  Divine  Inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Dr.  Lee  maintains,  that  as  Inspiration  or  the 
Divine  influence  exerted  in  the  composition  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit, — of  the  Third,  not  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  so  this  consideration  alone  sets  aside 
Swedenborg^s  notion  that  the  Bible  is  a  second  mode 
of  the  Incarnation, — unless  indeed  on  the  Sabdlian 
hypothesis  to  which,  as  he  assumes,  Swedenborg  was 
notoriously  inclined.  ''At  the  utmost,  therefore,'^ 
says  he,  p.  12,  "  we  should  be  justified  were  we  to 
say  in  the  way  of  vaffue  comparison,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  \&  m^u^eAt  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as 
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the  Eternal  Word  was  manifest  in  the  flesh/^  Now 
I  ask^  what  are  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  but 
A  BODY  ? — Nay :  but  would  not  this  be  to  make  the 
Holy  Ghost  incarnate  and  not  the  Word  ? — Let  us 
see :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee; 
therefore  also  that  Holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  Gtod."  Was  then  the 
body  which  was  bom  of  Mary  an  incarnation  or 
manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Or  rather,  is  not 
the  Holy  Ghost  represented  as  preparing  a  body  for 
Him  in  whom  should  dwell  the  Power  of  the  High- 
est ?  And,  was  not  the  Holy  Ghost  operative  in 
preparing  a  body  for  Divine  Truths  when  influencing 
the  writers  of  Scripture  to  form  a  written  body  for 
an  indwelling  Divine  Spirit  ?  And  what  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  but  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ?  And  what  is  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  but  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  is  the 
Truth  ?  And  who  is  the  Trath  but  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ?  Well  then,  the  Spirit  of  Tmth  proceeds 
from  the  Living  Word  in  whom  is  the  Father,  to 
influence  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers  to  produce 
a  written  body  of  Truth  which  shall  be  the  Living 
Word  incorporate,  or  made  manifest  in  the  written 
Word.  In  what  better  way  can  any  one  be  helped 
out  of  his  perplexity,  who  thinks  that  if  the  Inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture  be  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  be 
a  body,  it  must  necessarily  be  the  body  of  only  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Trinity? 

As  Dr.  Lee,  however,  though  admitting  the  parallel 
between  the  Living  and  the  written  Word  in  a  vague 
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and  general  sense,  does  not  admit  it  in  a  clear  and 
definite  sense,  I  may  be  aUowed  to  illustrate  the 
snbject  by  entering  more  into  particulars. 

And,  first  of  all,  let  us  take  the  statement  of  the 
Select  Discourses;* — 

"  Dhine  Truth  hath  its  kuwUliation  and  egmaiuiumy  as  well 
as  its  exaltation,  Dimne  Truth  beoomes  many  times  in  Scrip- 
ture incarnate,  debasing  itself  to  assnme  our  rude  oonceptioDa, 
that  80  it  might  oouTerse  more  freely  with  us,  and  infuse  its 
own  Difinity  into  us.  God  haying  been  pleased  herein  to 
msnifest  Himself  not  more  jealous  of  his  own  glory  than  He 
is,  as  I  may  say,  zealous  of  our  good.  Nas  mm  habemnt 
auret  sicut  Deus  habet  Unguam,  If  he  should  speak  in  the 
language  of  Eternity,  who  can  understand  Him,  or  interpret 
His  meaning?  Or  if  He  should  have  declared  His  truth  to 
us  only  in  the  way  of  the  purest  abstraction,  that  human 
souls  are  capable  of,  how  should  then  the  more  rude  snd 
illiterate  sort  of  men  have  been  sble  to  apprehend  it  P  TrM 
is  content,  when  it  comes  into  the  world,  to  wear  our  man- 
tles, to  learn  our  language,  to  conform  itself  as  it  were  to 
our  dress  and  fashions;  it  affects  not  that  state  or faatut 
which  the  disdainful  rhetorician  sets  out  his  style  withal,  na» 
Tarentinis  ant  Siculis  hoe  scridimuB  ;  but  it  speaks  with  the 
most  idiotical  sort  of  men  in  the  most  idiotical  way,  and 
becomes  all  things  to  aU  men,  as  every  son  of  Tmth  should 
do  for  their  good.  Which  was  well  observed  in  that  old 
Cabbalistical  axiom  among  the  Jews,  iMmen  supemum  mm- 
quam  dexendit  sine  indumenta" 

Such  is  the  statement  in  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Lee,  we  may  find  the  first  traces  of  Swedenborg's 
doctrine  concerning  the  parallel  between  the  Living 
and  the  Written  Word.     From  the  Cabbalists  the 
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principle  was  imported  into  the  Christian  Church, 
and  was  advocated  in  many  of  the  Patristical  writ- 
ings ;  where  traces  of  it  may  be  found  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Select  Discourses. 

For  as  a  garment  is  the  clothing  of  the  body,  and 
the  body  is  the  clothing  of  the  soul ; .  so  the  literal 
sense  of  Scripture  was  from  early  times  regarded  as  a 
body,  and  the  spiritual  sense  as  h soul;  and  thus  con- 
templated, the  literal  sense  is  the  embodiment  or  in- 
carnation of  the  spiritual.  Hence  observes  an  ancient 
writer  :*  "  The  body  of  Christ  may  signify  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  in  which  He  is  contained  as  the  soul  in 
the  body/'  Again  another  ancient  writer^f  ''By  the 
words — body  of  Christ — we  may  understand  the  Sa^ 
cred  Scriptures  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ.^'  Also 
another  ancient  writer,  J  "  The  historical  letter  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  both  Old  and  New,  is  a  body,  but 
the  meaning  and  aim  of  the  things  which  are  written, 
is  the  soul"  This  author  further  observes  that  the 
body  and  soul  here  referred  to,  must  be  regarded  aa 

those  of  A  MAN. 

Let  us  see  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
question  at  issue. 

The  Word  of  Ood  contains  the  thoughts  of  Gbd ; 
hence  the  Word  of  Ood  incarnate  is  the  thought  of 
Ood  incarnate.  Professor  Max  Miiller  had  said  in 
his  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,^   "the 

*  IsychinB :  see  Lanretos,  art.  Corput. 

t  Paschasitu :  tee  Biblioiheea  Veterum  Patrmmt  torn,  is.,  p.  125. 
t  Maximns  (Monachnt),  Ibid,,  torn,  til,  p.  414,  where  this  writer 
is  somewhat  diffhse  upon  the  subject. 

§  See  No.  V.  of  this  Series  df  TracU,  p.  82. 
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word  it  the  thoogbt  incarnate/'  If  so,  there  is 
obviously  an  analogy  between  the  two  caaet,  the 
word  in  both  being  ''  thought  incarnate  "  I  do  not 
see  that  Dr.  Lee  has  either  disproved  or  denied 
this  fiM^  ;*  and  as  to  any  misuse  of  it  which  may 
have  been  made  by  others,  this  does  not  in  the 
least  invalidate  the  foct  itself,  nor  is  Swedenborg 
responsible  for  it.  The  word  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  thoogbt;  hence  the  relation  of  the  thought  to 
the  word  is  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body; 
and  as  the  soul  is  incarnate  in  the  body,  so  is  the 
thought  incarnate  in  the  word.  It  was  upon  this 
principle  that  the  Cabbalistic  expositions  of  the  Jews 
are  known  to  have  been  founded.  The  Jews  were, 
from  the  time  probably  of  Moses,  in  possession  of  a 
true  principle ;  but  their  foolish  heart  did  not  know 
how  to  apply  it. 

It  is  stated  by  Allen,  in  his  Modem  Judaism,'f  that 
"  Menasseh  Ben  Israel,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  whom  the  present  chief  Babbi 
of  the  Portuguese  Jews  in  London  extols  as  a  Divine  philo- 
sopher, endowed  with  profound  learning  and  extreme  pietj, 
compares  the  Law  to  the  body,  the  Mishna  to  the  mouI,  and 
the  Cabbala  to  the  mouI  of  the  ioul," 

This  relation  of  the  letter  to  the  spirit  was  a 
traditional  philosophical  principle  in  the  old  Cab- 
balistic school  of  the  Jews;  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  principle  itself^  it  evidently  supplied 

•  See  Dr.  Lee'i  Work,  p.  503,  528. 

t  Page  72.  In  thii  passage,  bod]f,  mmi,  and  ton/  of  aov/,  are  ex- 
pressions used  to  signify  the  exterior,  interior,  and  inmost ;  correspond- 
ing to  Origen's  doctrine  of  body,  §oul,  and  tpirii. 
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them  with  a  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  Inspiration. 
Now  the  relation  of  the  Diyine  to  the  human  element 
is  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body ;  ^'  for  as  the 
reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and 
man  is  one  Christ."  The  parallel  is  not,  as  some 
have  thought,  between  the  human  nature  of  the 
Living  Word  and  the  human  nature  of  the  writers 
of  the  written  Word ;  but  between  the  human  nature 
of  the  Living  Word  and  the  literal  sense  of  the 
writing,  or  of  the  written  Word  itself.  For  as  the 
Humanity  of  our  Lord  is  a  body  to  the  Divinity,  so 
the  literal  sense  of  the  writing  is  a  body  to  the 
spiritual  sense,  and  records  the  states  of  the  Church. 
This  principle  of  Divine  Inspiration  discovers  to  us  a 
definite  method  of  interpretation,  which,  so  far  from 
losing  itself  in  vague  generalities,  leads,  as  we  shall 
now  see,  to  very  serious  consequences  to  the  Church 
itself;  for  it  gives  us  the  key  to  certain  ominous 
expressions  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Origen,  who  was  one  of  those  who  regarded  the 
literal  sense  of  Scripture  as  the  body,  and  the  spi- 
ritual sense  as  the  soul,  thus  writes : — 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  that  like  as  Christ  came  hidden  in  a 
body,  80  that  by  carnal  minds  who  looked  only  on  the 
outward  appearance  of  his  body,  not  considering  the  virtues 
with  which  it  was  endowed, — he  was  seen  only  as  man; 
while  by  spiritual  minds  who  did  not  attend  to  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  body,  but  considered  the  works  which 
were  performed  by  those  virtues,  he  was  perceived  to  be 
God :  80  likewise  all  divine  Scripture  is  invested  with  a  body 
ftncorporataj,  but  especially  that  of  the  Old  Testament. 
For  a  spiritual  and  prophetic  sense  of  Scripture  lies  hid  in 
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the  histoiy  of  the  fact  set  before  us :  so  that  by  persons  of 
humble  intelligence  all  Scripture  may  be  understood  accord- 
ing to  the  history,  but  by  the  spiritual  and  the  perfect, 
according  to  the  spiritual  mysteiy.'* 

Now  the  word  above  used  is  incorporata,  i.e., 
embodied  or  invested  with  a  body :  the  word  used 
by  me  was  incarnate:  and  incamatum  is  oommonly 
defined  to  be  the  act  of  assuming  a  body.  Well 
then :  Is  this  a  Catholic  doctrine,  or  is  it  not  ?  for, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Lee,  ''This  same  idea  is  the 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  as  to  Holy  Writ  taught 
by  Emannel  Swedenborg/'  Nay :  but  says  Dr.  Lee, 
"the  doctrine  is  admissible  so  long  as  it  remains  a 
vague  generality  J' — Did  Origen  let  it  remain  "a 
vague  generality F"  Did  Swedenborg?  "He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.'' 

First,  let  us  take  the  case  of  Origen;  He  is  com- 
menting upon  the  passage  in  Matthew  xxiii.  27,  S3. 
"  fVoe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees"  etc.,  etc. 

"As  in  the  case  of  the  prophets  themselTes  who  had 
departed  from  this  life,  their  souls  and  spirits  were  in  the 
land  of  the  living ;  so  also  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
prophetic  writings,  the  narrative,  in  respect  to  the  simple  his- 
tory, is  the  body ;  but  the  spiritual  sense  itself,  and  the  vtmoii 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  are  the  sotd  and  the  tpvrii  which  dwell 
in  the  narratives,  which  narratives  are  very  simple  in  respect 
of  the  history.  '  The  iepulckres  of  the  prophets  *  we  may  not 
inaptly  regard  as  the  very  letter  of  Scripture,  and  the  books 
in  which  the  narrative  is  permanently  located :  in  like  manner 
as  the  body  is  deposited  in  sepulchres.  They,  therefore, 
who  understand  and  receive  the  spiritual  things  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  truth  which  is  inmostly  concealed,  have 
within  themselves  the  iouls  and   spirits  of  the  prophets, 
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being  themselves  made,  as  it  were,  into  a  place  for  living 
prophets.  Bat  they  who  do  not  understand  these  spiritual 
things,  nor  seek  them  out,  but  attend  only  to  the  simple 
narrative  and  mere  history  of  the  fact,  pay  respect  only  to 
the  bodies  of  the  prophets  which  are  located  in  the  letter, 
and  in  books  as  it  were  in  sepulchres.  Of  this  character 
were  the  Pharisees  who  were  rightly  called  Pharisees,  t.  0., 
cut  off;  for  they  have  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  history 
the  spiritual  truths  of  the  prophets,  expelling  as  it  were 
the  ioul  of  the  prophets  from  the  body,  -and  thus  slaying 
the  prophecies  themselves,  and  making  them  lifeless  as 
having  nothing  spiritual  in  them.  And  such  are  veritable 
hypocrites,  building  and  adorning  only  the  sepulchres  of  the 
prophets  containing  the  corporeal  history;  for  they  build 
and  adorn  when  they  study  the  writings  and  books  of  the 
prophets.  And  these  persons  being  without  understanding, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  bestowing  attention  only  on  dead  bodies, 
i,e.,  mere  historical  narratives,  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  piously  employed  in  cultivating  the  memory  of  the 
prophets ;  but  they  are  impious.  They  wish  indeed  to  protest 
that  they  are  not  the  associates  of  those  who  killed  the 
prophets ;  while  yet  they  add  to  the  crimes  of  those  who  had 
killed  them,  and  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  by 
being  convicted  of  this  very  fact,  that  after  all  they  do  not 
believe  in  Christ,  whom  not  the  mere  outward  history  of  the 
prophets,  but  their  spiritual  meaning  makes  known." 

What  a  comment  is  this  upon  eventa  which  are 
taking  place  in  these  last  days  of  the  Church ! 

Now  we  are  told  that  aU  the  prophets  are  com- 
prehended in  the  Two  Prophets  which  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  are  called  The  Two  Witnesses 
which  prophesy:  for  instance;  Dr.  Wordsworth 
observes,  that  the  history  of  these  Two  Witnesses  is 
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the  history  of  Holy  Scriptwre :  and  that  in  the  Yincm 
of  these  Two  Witnesses*  is  predicted  the  ignomimons 
treatment  which  the  Word  of  God  would  reoeiYe 
from  an  ungrateful  world.  This  Word  of  God  he 
regards,  with  several  other  Commentators,  as  the 
Two  Testaments,  and  thus  as  the  written  Word. 

*<A8t  it  was  with  Chiist  so  with  His  Word.  It  is 
despised  and  rejected  by  many;  by  prophets,  princes, 
priests,  and  people.  Christ  was  cradfied  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week ;  and  the  Sixth  Seal  and  the  Sixth  Trumpet,— 
that  is,  the  last  age — ^the  eye  of  the  ereriasting  Sabbath,— 
is  nuurked  in  the  Apocalypse  as  a  time  of  rebuke  and 
bUsphemy  against  His  holy  Word.  Its  foes  will  exult  over 
it  as  dead.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  it;  it  rises  sod 
stands  erect." 

"Observel  this  expression, — tkeir  dead  body.  He  does 
not  here  say  hodiea,  but  bodjf.  How  is  this?  The  Two 
Witnesses  have  but  one  body.  The  reason  is  dear.  The 
Two  Testaments  are  one;  they  are  written  by  the  same 
Hand :  they  are  the  words  of  the  same  Spirit." 

Here  the  dead  body  of  the  Two  Witnesses  is  said 
to  represent  that  of  the  written  Word.  And  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  enters  afterwards  into  the  dead  body  of 
these  Witnesses,  so  it  enters  into  the  dead  body  of 
the  written  Word.  The  dead  body  is  the  letter :  it 
is  the  Spirit  which  giveth  life.§ 

Is  it  true  then,  or  is  it  untmcj  that  they  who 
would  deny  to  the  Scriptures  the  relation  of  toti/ 
and  body,  destroy  both  soul  and  body  together  ?    May 

*  Bxpotitum  of  the  Apoeaiyjne,  p.  243.  f  /M.,  p.  250. 

:  Ibid.,  p.  246. 

§  See  the  Third  Volume  of  my  SpirUnal  BxpotUUm  vf  the 
j1pocafyp§e,  Cktqt,  xi.,  where  this  subject  it  treated  more  at  larse. 
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we  not  affinn  with  Dr.  Wordsworth,* — "  Scripture 
and  the  Church  must  suffer  together.  It  is  not 
possible  to  injure  the  one  without  injuring  the  other. 
They  have  one  and  the  same  Lord ;  one  and  the  same 
cause;  one  and  the  same  career:  and  as  their  suffer- 
ings coincide,  so  also  will  their  victory.'^ 

But  further :  Dr.  Wordsworth  observes,  that  the 
numbers  in  the  Apocalypsef  present  to  us  certain 
parallelisms, — 

"  They  shew  that  the  wfferingi  of  Scripture  coincide  with 
those  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  empire  of  the  Beast.  .  . 
The  WrUten  Word  has  been  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Incamaie  Word.  The  Herods  and  Pilates  of  earth  have 
conspired  against  it ;  and  it  has  been  set  at  nought  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  Great  City."  ..."  And  let  no 
one  be  staggered  or  astonished,  if  it  should  be  his  lot  to  see 
other  more  outrageous  insults  heaped  on  the  Word  of  Gkxi. 
We  see  iU  pruerU  99^ering9 ;  and  so  one  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy is  shewn  to  be  true :  and  let  us  remember  St.  John 
predicts,  that  as  it  suffen  with  Christ  so  will  it  rise  again, 
and  ascend,  and  reign  with  Him.  Therefore  let  us  not  be 
offended  or  dismayed  by  its  treatment  on  earth  ;  but  let  us 
raise  our  eyes  and  contemplate  its  glory  in  heaven.  Above 
all  let  us  take  heed  to  ourselves :  let  us  fear  the  Word :  let 
us  believe  the  Word :  let  us  obey  the  Word,  or  the  Word 
will  be  our  woe." 

As  the  written  Word  is  paralleled,  in  its  suffer- 
ings, with  the  Living  Word,  so  the  violence  offered 
to  the  Living  Word  points  to  violence  offered  to  the 
written  Word.    Thus  in  the  Catena  Aurea  of  Aquinas 

*  Ssparitum  of  the  jipoeaijfpee,  p.  254. 
t  Page$  270,  288. 
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it  is  said^  that* — ''  they  smite  the  head  of  Christ  with 
a  reed  who  speak  against  His  Divinity,  and  endeaYor 
to  maintain  their  error  by  the  authority  of  Hdy 
Scripture^  which  is  written  by  a  reed  " — ^rather,  we 
should  say,  ''  which  they  converted  into  a  reed/'  ue., 
by  false  interpretations.  Hence  Swedenborg  observee^ 
that — '^  All  things  which  are  related  concerning  the 
Lord's  passion,  signify  the  mockery  of  Divine  Trath, 
consequently  the  falsification  and  adulteration  of  the 
Word :  inasmuch  as  the  Lord,  when  he  was  in  the 
world,  was  Divine  Truth  itself,  which  in  the  Church  ii 
the  Word;  and  because  the  Lord  was  that  Divine 
Truth  in  the  world.  He  permitted  the  Jews  to  treat 
himself  as  they  treated  the  Divine  Truth  or  the 
Word,  by  its  falsification  and  adulteration/' 

Now  this  parallel  between  the  Living  and  Written 
Word  supplies  us  with  a  principle  of  Inspiration  which 
is  an  antidote  to  the  following  observation  of  Locke, 
and  which  is  the  foundation  of  modern  Criticism. 
Referring  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he  ob- 
8erves,t — 

"  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  will  of  God,  when 
clothed  in  words,  should  be  liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty which  unavoidably  attends  that  sort  of  conv^ance; 
when  even  his  Son,  whilst  clothed  in  the  flesh,  was  subjected 
to  all  the  frailties  and  inconveniences  of  human  nature,  sin 
excepted." 

Doubt  and  uncertainty  may  pertain  to  uninspired 
language  employed  by  men,  but  not  to  the  language 
of  which  it  is  said — *'  the  words  that  I  speak  unto 

*  ApocdypMe  Explained,  art.  627. 

t  Enaif  on  the  Human  Undentandtng,  book  iii.,  chap,  ix.,  §  23. 
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you  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life!^  The  genuime 
Word  of  God  is  a  Word  which  conveys  the  thoughts 
of  God ;  and  this  Word,  so  far  from  being  represented 
in  the  Scriptures  as  subjected  to  unavoidable  frailties 
and  inconveniences  arising  out  of  its  human  element, 
is  described  as  going  forth  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer. It  is  on  this  principle  that  is  founded  the 
interpretation  by  Dr.  Henry  More  of  the  foUowing 


"  And  he  woi  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood;  and 
his  Name  toaa  called  the  Woed  op  God."  "  In  this  vision," 
he  remarks — "  You  see  that  the  Eternal  Word  qf  Chd,  of 
which  the  Holy  Bible  is  in  some  sense  and  some  part  a 
Tranecript,  is  at  last  upon  His  Triumph  adorned  with  many 
crowns." — *'  Here  the  scene  of  things  begins  in  a  wonderful 
manner  to  be  changed,  the  pure  Word  qf  Ood  going  forth  to 
battle,  with  so  magnificent  an  attendance,  against  the  cor- 
rupt, superstitious,  idolatrous,  and  contradictious  opinions, 
and  fond  institutes  of  that  Antichristian  body  of  men  over 
whom  the  Pope  has  a  special  headship  and  sovereignty ;  in 
order  to  gain  an  assured  victory  and  to  triumph  orer  them." 

"  That  the  eyes  of  this  Hero  are  said  to  be  as  hjlaminy 
fire,  intimates  his  sharpsightedness ;  as  it  is  said  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  Word  qf  Ood  is  a  discemer 
of  the  thoughts  and  intents  qf  the  heart,  and  that  there  is  no 
creature  that  is  not  mantfest  in  his  sight,  but  that  all  things 
lie  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to 
do:  where  the  Written  Word  and  the  Eternal  Word  arc 
jointly  spoken  of,  as  here  they  seem  to  be  in  this  vision,  by 
an  Henop{sia**'\ 

*  Se«  his  Works,  p.  673. 

t  Rnpertnt  interprets  the  oatermost  covering,  or  vsiiurt  of  the 
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According  to  this  account^  the  parallel  between  the 
Living  Word  and  the  written  Word  is  recognised  by 
Scriptnre  itself^  and  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  narrative  concerning  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  parallel  is  embodied  into  a 
Vision,  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  Swedenborg 
himself  interprets  the  narrative;  an  interpretation 
which  I  now  subjoin,  reminding  the  reader  that  both* 
Parkhurst  andf  Bishop  Horsley  admit,  that  the  Person 
of  the  Word  of  Gk>d  is  the  visible  representative  of 
the  ever  blessed  Trinity. 

"  And  He  was  clothed  in  a  vesture  stained  with 
blood,  and  His  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God,  sig- 
nifies Divine  Truth  in  its  ultimate  sense,  or  the  Word 
in  the  letter,  to  which  violence  has  been  offered. 
By  vesture  is  signified  truth  investing  good;  and 
when  said  of  the  Word,  is  signified  the  Word  in  its 
literal  sense,  for  that  is  like  a  garment,  wherewith  its 
spiritual  and  celestial  sense  is  clothed ;  by  blood  is 
signified  violence  offered  to  the  Lord^s  Divinity  and 
the  Word :  the  reason  why  this  is  signified  is,  because 
blood  signifies  the  Lord's  Divine  Truth  in  the  Word, 
wherefore  by  shedding  blood,  is  signified  to  offer 
violence  to  the  Lord's  Divinity  and  his  Word ;  by 
the  Word  of  God  is  here  signified  the  Word  in  its 
literal  sense,  for  to  that  violence  was  offered,  but  not 
to  the  Word  in  its  spiritual  sense,  because  the  latter 
sense  was  not  known,  and  if  it  had  been  known,  vio- 

Word  op  God,  on  which  wis  written  *'  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords/'  as  being  the  Sacred  ScripiurtM, 

*  Hebrew  Lexicon,  art.  Shem. 

t  BibUcal  Criticitm,  vol.  i.,  p.  29. 
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lence  would  have  been  offered  to  it  also;  see  the 
Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  concerning  the  Sacred 
Scripture.  That  violence  hath  been  offered  to  the 
Lord^s  Divinity  and  Word^  appears  manifestly  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion^  and  from  the  religion 
of  the  Reformed  respecting  justification  by  faith  alone. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  maintains  that  the 
Lord's  Humanity  is  not  Divine^  for  which  reason 
they  transferred  to  themselves  all  things  appertain* 
ing  unto  the  Lord;  also  that  the  Word  is  to  be 
interpreted  only  by  themselves ;  and  yet  their  inter- 
pretation is  everywhere  contrary  to  the  Divine  Truth 
of  the  Wordy  as  was  shewn  in  the  explanation  of  the 
eighteenth  or  foregoing  chapter.  Hence  it  is  plain 
that  violence  hath  been  offered  to  the  Word  by  that 
religion :  and  in  like  manner  by  the  religion  among 
the  Reformed  respecting  faith  alone^  for  neither  doth 
this  make  the  Lord's  Humanity  Divine;  it  builds 
theology  also  upon  a  single  expression  of  Paul  falsely 
understood^  and  therefore  as  it  were  maketh  of  no 
account  all  that  the  Lord  taught  respecting  love  and 
charity  and  good  works^  which  nevertheless  are  so 
plain^  that  any  one  who  hath  eyes  may  see.  The 
same  thing  was  done  to  the  Word  by  the  Jews ;  it 
being  a  religious  tenet  with  them^  that  the  Word  was 
written  for  none  but  themselves^  and  therefore  that 
no  others  were  meant  in  it,  and  that  the  Messiah, 
who  was  to  come,  would  exalt  them  above  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  by  means  of  which  prejudices, 
and  many  others,  they  falsified  and  adulterated  every- 
thing in  the  Word ;  this  is  meant  by  the  following 
passages  in  Isaiah :  '  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from 
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Edom^  with  stained  garments  firom  Bosrah . . .  where- 
fore art  thoQ  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments 
like  Him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine-&t  T — whence  the 
blood  of  them  is  sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I 
have  stained  all  my  raiment/'  (Ixiii.  1, 2:)  hjfformenU 
here  also  are  signified  the  Divine  Tmths  of  the  Word ; 
by  Edam  is  signified  redness,  in  the  present  instance 
redness  from  blood ;  hence  it  is  plain,  that  by  being 
dothed  in  a  vesture  stained  taiih  blood,  and  his  name 
being  called  the  Word  qf  God,  is  signified  Divine 
Truth  in  its  ultimate  sense,  or  the  Word  in  the  letter, 
whereunto  violence  hath  been  offered/' 

DOCTBINI   OP  THE  NeW  JERUSALEM   CONCERNING  THE 

Sacred  Scripture. 

I.  That  Sacred  Scripture,  or  the  Word,  is  Divine 
Truth  itself.— II.  That  there  is  in  the  Word  a  Spi- 
ritual Sense,  which  has  been  hitherto  unknown. — III. 
That  the  Literal  Sense  of  the  Word  is  the  Basis,  the 
Continent,  and  the  Firmament  of  its  Spiritual  and 
Celestial  Senses. — IV.  That  Divine  Truth  in  the 
Literal  Sense  of  the  Word  is  in  its  Fulness,  in  its 
Sanctity,  and  in  its  Power. — ^V.  That  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Church  must  be  drawn  firom  the  Literal  Sense 
of  the  Word,  and  must  be  confirmed  by  it. — ^VI.* 
That  by  means  of  the  Literal  Sense  of  the  Word, 
Man  has  conjunction  with  the  Lord,  and  Consociation 
with  the  Angels.— VII.  That  the  Word  is  in  all  the 
Heavens,  and  that  the  Wisdom  of  Angels  is  derived 
from  it.— VIII.  That  the  Church  derives  its  Exist- 
ence from  the  Word,  and  that  its  Quality  is  according 
to  its  Understanding  of  the  Word. — IX.  That  in  all 
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the  several  particulars  of  the  Word  there  is  the 
Marriage  of  the  Lord  and  the  Churchy  and  from  it 
the  Marriage  of  Goodness  and  Truth. — X.  That 
Heretical  Notions  may  be  drawn  from  the  Word, 
but  that  it  is  hurtful  to  confirm  them. — XI.  That 
the  Lord  came  into  the  World  to  fulfil  all  things  be- 
longing to  the  Word,  and  by  this  means  to  become 
Divine  Truth,  or  the  Word  in  ultimates  also. — XII. 
That  before  the  Word  which  exists  at  the  present 
day  in  the  world,  there  was  a  Word  which  is  lost. — 
XIII.  That  by  means  of  the  Word  they  also  have 
light  who  are  out  of  the  Church,  and  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Word.— XIV.  That  if  the  Word  did  not 
exist,  Man  would  have  no  Knowledge  of  God,  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,  or  of  a  Life  after  Death,  and 
would  be  still  further  from  any  Knowledge  of  the 
Lord. 


FINIS. 
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Page  3. — Perrone  observes:  "Passim  Ecciesiam  societatem 
Quncupavimus  a  Christo  institutam.  Hssc  porro  societatis 
Dotio  in  nobis  exoitat  ideam  corporU  moralit,  seu  moralis 
persona,  quae  ad  instar  hominU,  seu  individui  humani  viventis, 
agat  atque  operetur." — 7}ractatu9  de  Locis  TheologxcU^  Pars 
i.,  caput  ii. 

Albertus  Magnus  observes  :  "  Sicut  homo  habet  triplicem 
statum  SU8B  statis,  i^faniia  scilicet,  mrilUatis,  et  seneeMu ; 
sic  Eccletia  in  principio  fuit  quasi  in  statu  iitfantuB,  postea 
in  statu  cBtatU  robuBtcB^  in  fine  erit  in  statu  quasi  ^eneeiuHi 
et  debilitatis  magnsB." — Frologus  in  ApocaUfpnn. 

Cornelius  a  Lapide  makes  a  similar  observation  in  his 
Prolegomena  to  the  Caniicleit  chap.  iv.  Yattel  speaks  of  a 
nation  as  a  moral  penon  in  his  Preliminaries  to  the  Law  of 
Nations. 

Page  7. — On  this  subject  a  remarkable  work  was  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  by  Peyrere,  or  Pereira,  a.d.  1655,  entitled, 
Praadamita  iive  Exercitatio  super  versibus  duodecimo,  decimo- 
tertio,  ei  decimo  quarto,  capitis  quinti  Epistola  D.  Pauli  ad 
Romanos.  Qui^  inducuntur  Prim  Homines  ante  Adamum 
conditi. 

Calmet,  in  his  Literal  Commentary  on  Oen.  ii.  7,  takes  the 
following  notice  of  this  book : — 

"  La  Peirere  n'est  pas  le  premier  qui  ait  soutSnu  le  sys- 
ttme  des  Prdadamites.  On  trouve  dans  le  livre  Gozai  com- 
post, dit  on,  par  le  pr^tendu  Boi  de  Gozar,  qu'il  y  avoit 
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chez  les  Indiens  des  ^itices  de  cent  miUe  ana.  11  parle 
aussi  de  quelques  aDciens  livres,  ou  il  ^toit  fait  mention  de 
Jambuzar,  Zagrit,  et  de  Roane  qui  vivoient  avant  Adam. 
Jambuzar  etoit,  disoit  on,  le  precepteur  d'Adam.  Le  Rabi 
Abrar  assure  que  Giafar,  Iman  des  Turks,  qui  Tivoit  vers 
Tan  770,  etoit  Preadamite,  puis  qu'il  soiitenoit  qu'il  y  avoit 
eu  trois  Adam  avant  oelui  dont  parle  Moise,  et  qu'il  y  en 
auroit  encore  17,  parce  qu'il  devoit  arriver  encore  dans  le 
monde  17  revolutions,  qui  seroient  suivies  d'une  nouTelle 
race  d'hommes,  creez  a  Tiroitation  d*Adam  et  de  ses  de- 
scendans  qui  nous  sont  connus.  Mais  laissons  toutes  oes 
visions ;  il  suffit  de  les  exposer,  pour  en  fair  sentir  tout  le 
foible,  et  tout  le  ridicule.  Si  la  retractation  de  la  Peirere, 
si  la  singularite  de  son  sentiment  contraire  a  une  tradition 
de  plus  cinq  mille  ans,  contraire  a  I'Ecriture  et  a  tout  I'An- 
tiquitc ;  si  les  Ecrits  qu*on  a  fait  centre  son  systeme,  ne  sont 
pas  capables  d'arreter  le  cours  des  mauvais  effets  qu'il  peut 
produire  ;  en  vain  nous  efforcerions-nous  de  le  refuter,  nous 
ne  pouvons  rien  dire  de  nouveau  contre  lui,  11  faut  le  laisser 
vieillir,  et  alors  on  en  aura  honte.  Nous  ne  laisserons  pas  en 
passant  de  montrer  la  foiblesse  de  quelques-uus  de  ses  rai- 
sonnemens." 

The  most  recent  notice  of  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Anthropological  Review  for  May,  IS 64,  p.  109,  in  the  article 
entitled  "  Peyreriui  and  Theological  Criiiciim.'*  The  follow- 
ing are  the  introductory  remarks : — 

"  After  two  centuries  of  neglect  and  oblivion,  the  name  of 
Isaac  de  la  Peyrere  is  once  more  received  and  honored,  as 
that  of  the  first  scholar  who  broke  through  the  meshes  of  a 
groundless  traditional  prejudice,  and  proved  that  even  in 
Scripture  there  are  no  decisive  evidences  of  man*s  descent 
from  a  single  pair ;  nay  more,  that  there  are  distinct  indica- 
tions of  non-Adamite  races. 

"  The  theory  of  La  Peyrere,  derived  partly  from  Genesis 
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and  partly  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  was,  that  there 
had  been  two  separate  creations  of  man ;  one  on  the  sixth 
day  along  with  the  beasts,  at  the  mere  fiat  of  God,  and  the 
other  many  thousand  years  afterwards.  The  first  was  the 
creation  of  the  Gentiles.  In  the  first  creation,  man  and 
woman  are  created  simultaneously,  and  no  names  are  given 
them.  In  the  second,  Adam  is  created  out  of  the  dust,  the 
breath  of  God  is  breathed  into  his  nostrils,  and  Eve  is  sub- 
sequently created  out  of  his  rib.  Peyr^re  saw  how  many 
difficulties  would  thus  be  obviated,  though  these  were  in  his 
time  far  less  numerous  and  far  less  formidable  than  they  have 
become,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  science. 

"  His  system  was,  however,  mainly  founded  on  Rom.  v. 
12 — 14,  from  which  he  deduced  that  there  were  two  classes 
of  men.  One  of  these — viz.,  the  Jews,  were  descended 
from  Adam,  who,  at  his  creation,  had  received  a  law,  the 
violation  of  which  brought  death  among  his  race.  The 
other  class — viz..  Gentiles,  could  only  commit  natural  sins, 
because  they  had  received  no  law;  nevertheless,  they  too 
were  subjected  to  the  natural  consequences  of  death — so 
that  'death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them 
that  had  not  tinned  (tfter  the  nmilitude  qf  AdanCe  tranM-* 
ffression* 

"  Peyrere  was  two  centuries  before  his  time ;  and  whether 
we  accept  or  reject  his  special  theories,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  his  acumen,  his  candour,  and  his  courage." 

Page  11. — Cornelius  a  Lapide  acknowledges  the  con- 
nection between  this  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
tradition  of  Hesiod  concerning  the  several  ages  of  the  world ; 
but  he  seems  unaccountably  to  place  Daniel  before  Hesiod ; 
for  he  says,  "  From  this  vision  of  Daniel  the  heathens  de- 
rived their  story  concerning  the  first  or  Golden  Age,  the 
second  or  Silver  Age,  the  third  or  Brazen  Age,  the  fourth 
or  Iron  Age."     Swedenborg's  interpretation  of  Nebuchad- 
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neszar^s  dream  connects  it  immediately  with  the  heathen 
tradition  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  ancient  Chaldean 
literature,  and  as  such  was  not  altogether  unknown  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Mr.  Faber  notices  the  parallel  in  his 
Saered  Calendar  qf  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  i.  He  says  the 
golden  head  is  positively  declared  to  be  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself,  in  his  quality  of  Sovereign  of  the  First  Empire: 
*'  Thou  art  ihis  head  qfffold.'*  This  statement  leads  him  off 
into  a  political  expUnation  of  the  prophecy ;  whereas  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  addressed  by  Daniel  not  in  his  individual 
and  political  capacity,  but  in  his  representative  or  prophetic 
and  spiritual  character;  thus  as  residing  in  a  prophetic 
region,  viz.,  in  Babylon  on  the  Buphrates,  which  was  tra- 
ditionally a  boundary  of  Paradise,  the  first  scene  of  the 
Golden  Age,  and  where  mankind  were  first  desirous  of  adopt- 
ing the  Babylonian  principle,  and  becoming  as  God,  or  as 
gods. 

Page  19. — "  The  natural  man  of  himself  is  in  no  agree- 
ment with  the  spiritual  man,  but  in  such  a  state  of  disagree- 
ment as  to  be  altogether  opposite.  For  the  natural  man 
regards  and  loves  himself  and  the  world,  whereas  the  spi- 
ritual man  does  not  regard  himself  and  the  world,  except  so 
far  as  is  conducive  to  promote  uses,  etc.  .  .  .  The  state  of 
the  natural  man  and  of  the  spiritual  are  opposite  to  each 
other  in  respect  of  the  ends  which  they  regard :  but  still  the 
two  may  be  conjoined,  and  conjunction  has  place  when  the 
things  of  the  external  man  are  made  subordinate  and  sub- 
servient to  the  ends  regarded  by  the  internal  man.  Therefore 
in  order  that  man  may  become  spiritual,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  things  of  the  external  man  be  reduced  to  compliance,  and 
that  thus  selfish  and  worldly  ends  of  life  be  put  off,  and  the 
latter  put  on ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  except  by  mediums. 
.  .  .  The  first  medium  is  affirming  or  affirmative  of  internal 
truth,  viz.,  that  so  it  is.    When  there  is  this  affirmative  prin- 
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ciple,  then  man  is  in  the  beginning  of  regeneration :  good 
operates  from  the  interna]  man,  and  causeth  affirmation. 
This  good  cannot  flow  into  a  negative  principle  nor  even  into 
a  doubting  one,  and  hath  no  reception  until  this  affirmative 
principle  hath  place.  This  good  afterwards  manifests  itself 
by  affection ;  viz.,  by  this,  that  man  is  affected  with  truth, 
or  begins  to  be  delighted  with  it ;  at  first  in  that  he  knows 
it,  and  next  in  that  he  acts  according  to  it.  .  .  •  Good  is  con- 
tinually flowing  in  from  the  Lord  ;  but  where  there  is  not  an 
affirmative  principle,  it  is  not  received.  An  affirmative  prin- 
ciple therefore  is  the  first  medium,  and  as  it  were  Che  first 
habitation  of  good  flowing  in  from  the  Lord."  .  .  . — Arcana 
Ccelestia,  art.  3913.       ^ 

These  remarks  arise  out  of  the  psychology  which  is 
founded  upon  the  distinction  between  the  outer  and  inner 
man.  Bishop  EUicott,  in  his  Sermon  on  The  Threrfold 
Nature  of  Man,  justly  remarks  that, — "  The  ignorance  of  the 
Scripture  aspects  of  this  question,  and  the  complete  disregard 
which  the  whole  subject  of  Biblical  psychology  has  expe- 
rienced, is  no  less  startling  than  demonstrable.  In  but  few 
of  our  recent  Commentaries,  or  theological  treatises,  is  there 
any  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  characteristics  of  our 
psychic  and  spiritual  natures." — Deiiwy  qf  the  Creature, 
p.  101. 

Page  41. — When  love  is  placed  before  truth,  or  charity 
before  faith,  the  Scripture  is  interpreted  upon  this  principle. 
When  truth  is  placed  before  love,  and  faith  before  charity, 
the  order  is  inverted,  and  the  interpretations  of  Scripture 
become  inverted ;  for  that  is  placed  before  which  ought  to 
be  behind,  and  that  is  placed  behind  which  ought  to  be 
before. — "  Such  persons  ^together  invert  the  Word ;  setting 
that  above  which  is  beneath;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
setting  that  brfore  or  in  firont,  which  is  behind  or  in  the  rear. 
For  they  establish  it  as  a  principle  that  faith  is  the  essential 
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of  the  Church,  and  that-  the  thinga  appertaining  to  love  to 
the  Lord  and  chiffity  twMrda  our  neighbor,  are  the  fruits  of 
faith.  When  yet  the  real  case  is  thia :  if  love  to  the  Lord 
be  compared  to  the  IVm  of  I^e  in  the  Paradise  of  Eden, 
chariiy  and  its  works  ore  the  Jiruiii  thence  derived,  whereas 
faith  and  all  things  appertaining  thereto  are  merely  Uavet. 
Since  therefore  they  so  invert  the  Word  as  to  deduce  the 
origin  of  fruits  not  from  the  tree  but  from  the  leavet,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  deny  the  internal  sense  of  the 
Word  and  acknowledge  only  its  literal  sense ;  for  from  the 
literal  sense  (separated  from  the  spiritual)  any  doctrinal 
tenet,  even  the  most  heretical,  may  be  confirmed." — Arcana 
CaleHia,  3427.  "There  are  degrAs,  like  the  steps  of  a 
ladder,  which  unite  the  intellectual  with  the  sensual  part  of 
man,  and  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  ascend  from  the  light  of 
the  world  into  the  light  of  heaven."— /*m/.,  51U,  5144,  etc. 
See  also  Tract  No.  IV.  of  this  Series,  p.  54. 
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